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PREFACE 

I  HAVE  tried  to  make  this  Geography  clear,  simple,  and 
comiected :  clear,  that  the  knowledge  in  it  may  be  easily 
and  quickly  seized ;  simple,  that  it  may  be  easily  held ; 
and  connected,  that  it  may  be  easily  reproduced. 

The  arrangements  of  the  printing  are  intended  to  put 
the  different  parts  of  the  subject  in  their  proper  perspective. 
The  most  important  facts  have  been  put  in  large  type ;  the 
notes  in  smaller  type  are  meant  to  give  sets  of  interesting 
facts  that  can  be  easily  remembered,  and  that  will  bring 
a  greater  amount  of  connection  and  association  into  the 
various  elements.  The  symbol  of  association  is  a  spider's 
web,  any  point  in  which  may  be  reached  from  any  other 
point  along  the  connecting  lines.  In  these  subordinate 
paragraphs  my  aim  has  been  to  introduce  as  many  hooks, 
burrs,  and  tentacles  as  possible ;  so  that  something  is  sure 
to  stick  to  the  memory  of  even  the  most  careless. 

The  Comparative  Method  has  been  employed  throughout ; 
and  the  unknown  constantly  referred  to  and  compared 
with  that  which  is  known.  The  memory  has  been  assisted, 
wherever  it  was  possible,  by  grouping,  by  connection,  and 
by  association ;  and  I  have  done  what  I  could  to  inform 
the  subject  through  and  through  with  thinking. 

The  Political  Geography  is  placed  on  the  firm  foundation 
of  Physical  Geography;  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  frequent 
appeal  to  the  Eye  in  the  Maps  and  Diagrams  will  give 
the  matter  a  permanent  lodging  in  the  memory. 
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The  Commercial  Geography  of  each  country  and  continent 
has  been  treated  with  great  fulness ;  and  I  hope  that  this 
feature  will  make  the  book  useful  in  the  new  examinations. 
But  my  strongest  hope  is  that  the  study,  or  even  the 
mere  reading,  of  this  book  will  make  Geography  a  favourite 
study,  and  induce  students  to  pursue  the  subject  after  they 
leave  school,  while  it  will  enable  them  to  survey  with 
interest  and  to  interpret  with  exactness  the  phenomena 
of  politics  and  commerce,  of  history  and  travel.  Even 
the  youngest  learner  can  form  some  kind  of  connected 
idea  of  the  life  of  a  country — as  it  is  determined  by  its 
position,  soil,  climate,  and  connections ;  and  it  has  been 
my  chief  purpose,  in  writing  this  book,  to  give  to  the 
student,  in  as  clear  and  vivid  fashion  as  possible,  such  a 
notion  of  the  life  of  each  country  and  continent  as  would 
enable  him  to  add  to  it  without  making  miscalculations 
or  falling  into  error. 

The  key-note  of  the  whole  book  is  that  statement  of 
Humboldt's :  "  Only  maps  that  appear  empty  take  a  firm 
hold  on  the  memory ; "  and  I  have  tried  to  sketch  the 
outlines  (the  large  print)  in  a  few  clear  and  firm  strokes, 
while  the  learner  may  select  for  himself  those  facts  given 
in  the  notes  which  may  appear  to  him  most  interesting. 

The  book  contains  aU  that  is  necessary  for  the  Examina- 
tions of  Pupil  Teachers  and  Students  in  Training  Colleges ; 
and  also  for  Candidates  for  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
Local  Examinations. 

(1)  The  ■hading  In  the  Map*  indlcmtes  table-landa.     The  duker  the  •hwling,  the  higher  the  tahto 

laad. 
(ii)  The  nmnhen  after  each  town  atand  ft>r  thou9and».    Thna,  Calontta  (900)  -  CUeatta  900,000. 

J.  M.  D.  MEIKLEJOHN 
London,  107  Piccadilly, 
January  Ut,  1889. 
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A    NEW    GEOGRAPHY 


INTRODUCTION 

Geoorapht  is  a  description  of  the  Earth  on  which  we  live. 
Geography  views  the  Earth  more  especially  as  the  abode  of  Man,  and 
as  containing  the  circumstances  and  conditions  under  which  he  is 
obliged  to  work  in  order  to  live. 

TbB  OxMk  M—the  fl«rtb ;  and  grapko,  I  write,  giv«  ns  th«  word. 

2.  Geography  is  generally  treated  under  four  heads :  Astronomical ; 
Mathematical ;  Physical ;  and  Polltioal  Geography. 

(i)  AstroMttkal  Ckognpliy  treats  of  the  Earth  as  a  member  of  the  Solar  System. 

00  MMJiinatfrsl  Ckography  diseusses  the  Doctrine  of  the  Circle— as  the  flgnre  which 
is  imiyeraally  applicable  to  lines  npon  a  globe. 

(Ui)  Plgvloal  Oeognpliy  treats  of  the  phenomena  of  Xatore,  in  so  Hkt  as  they  affect 
plants,  animals,  and  man ;  treats  of  climate,  winds,  altitudes,  soils,  and  the  natural 
wealth  which  is  found  in  or  under  the  soil. 

(iv)  PollUflal  Oeocnphy  treats  of  the  life  of  man  in  cities ;  of  men  as  grouped  in  tribes 
or  nations ;  of  governments ;  and  of  the  present  state  of  nations  as  evolved  fh>m  their 
past.  Political  G«ognphy  is  based  upon  the  three  other  kinds,  and  resorts  to  them 
for  explanations  of  the  human  phenomena  which  it  observes. 


ASTRONOMICAL  GEOGRAPHY. 

1.  The  Fixed  Stan. — ^The  countless  points  of  light  which  we  see  in 
the  nightly  heavens,  and  which  do  not  seem  to  change  their  position 
with  relation  to  each  other,  are  the  Fixed  Stars. 

(i)  They  have  light  of  their  own ;  and  are  bodies  of  great  size,  like  our  Sun. 
(ii)  The  nearest  fixed  star  is  at  least  90  billions  of  miles  firom  our  Earth. 
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2.  Hie  FlaiiAta. — ^Besides  the  fixed  stars,  there  are  in  the  sky  several 
stars  which  move  among  the  others  and  change  their  position  with 
relation  to  them.    These  are  either  Planets  or  Comets. 

PUma  eoDMi  ttom  th«  Orsek  plaiutM.  »  wmndcrer ; 

Oonttt  from  OoflMfM.  loof-hAirtd— from  the  long  tail  ofeomtta. 

(i)  Pluhtti  have  a  quiet,  and  not  a  twin]ding,  ll^t ;  hence  they  look  like  small 
discs,  and  not  like  points. 

(ii)  OosMts  distinguish  themselves  by  a  tail  of  light,  which  is  attached  to  a  more 
dense  nndeos. 

3.  Tlie  SUL — The  Sun  which  we  see  in  our  heavens  is  a  fixed  star  ; 
the  Earth  on  which  we  live  ia  one  of  the  planets  which  revolve  round 
this  Sun  as  a  centre. 

(i)  The  diameter  of  the  Son  is=108  diameters  of  our  Eartli. 

(il)  The  planets  in  the  Solar  System  are— in  the  order  of  their  nearness  to  the  Snn ; 
lUr«ii7 :  V«BU ;  the  Earth ;  lUrs ;  two  groups  of  Asteroids ;  Jtipltsr ;  Satan ;  Vkaaas ; 
and] 


(iii)  If  ercnry  has  the  smallest  orbit,  and  takes  only  88  days  to  go  round  the  Sun ; 
Neptune  has  the  largest,  and  requires  165  years  to  perform  one  revolution  round  the 
Sun.    Thus  one  year  in  Mercury  =  88  days ;  one  year  in  Neptune  =  165  of  our  years. 

(iv)  Jupiter  is  the  largest  of  all  the  planets,  and  is  1400  times  as  large  as  the  Earth. 

(v)  The  MooB  is  a  satellite  of  our  Earth ;  Just  as  our  Earth  is  a  satellite  of  the  Sun. 
It  goes  round  the  Earth  in  29|  days.  The  Earth  is  in  volume  50  times  as  large  as  the 
Moon. 

(vi)  The  Esrth  is  a  spherical  body  with  a  circumference  of  about  25,000  miles ;  and  a 
diameter  of  nearly  8000. 

4.  Tlie  Solar  System. — The  Solar  or  Planetary  System  of  which  our 
Earth  forms  part  consists  of  four  groups :  (i)  the  Son  ;  (ii)  the  Planets  ; 
(iii)  the  Satellites  of  the  planets  ;  and  (iv)  the  Ckmiets. 

(i)  The  Sva  is  a  spherical  body  with  a  diameter  which  measures  858,380  mUes.  It 
is  01  millions  of  miles  distant  from  our  Earth.  In  volume  it  is  1,200,000  times  as  large 
as  the  earth ;  in  weight,  it  is  800,000  times  as  heavy.  Its  substance  must  therefore  be 
four  times  as  light  as  the  substance  of  our  Earth.  It  rotates  on  its  own  axis  ttom. 
east  to  west ;  and  gives  Ught  and  heat  to  many  bodies.  But  out  of  887,000,000 
measures  of  heat  which  the  Sun  sends  out,  our  Earth  receives  only  one. 

(ii)  The  Plaaets  are  divided  into  laterlor  and  Bxtoior.  The  Interior  Planets  are 
those  which  revolve  round  the  Sun  wttUa  the  orbit  of  the  Earth,  and  therefore  take 
a  shorter  time  to  accomplish  their  revolution.    They  are  Mntnrj  and  Vsaas.    The 
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Exterior  Planets— Mats,  Jupiter,  Batnm,  Uranus,  and  Neptune— revolye  oatiide  the 
Earth's  orUt^  and  take  a  much  longer  time  to  go  round  the  sun.  Neptune  is  the 
most  distant  of  all  the  planets  from  the  Sun— It  is  2862  millions  of  miles  fh>m  it. 
It  has  therefore  the  largest  orbit. 

(iU>  Several  of  the  planets  have  8atonit«s  (-Attendants)  or  Moons.  Thus  Jupiter 
has  four  moons ;  Saturn  eight  (and  also  a  series  of  rings,  the  inner  one  of  which  is  trans- 
parent) ;  Uranus  four ;  and  Neptune,  so  fS&r  as  we  at  present  know,  has  one.  Our 
Earth  has  one  Satellite,  which  is  always  called  n«  Koob. 

(iv)  The  Oemeti  are  probably  white-hot  masses  of  gas,  which  rush  towards  our  Sun, 
go  round  him,  and  then  rush  away  again. 

5.  The  Moon. — The  Moon  is  a  small  body,  only  2153  miles  in 
diameter,  and  240,000  miles  from  the  Earth.  It  has  three  motions  : 
(i)  it  rotates  on  its  own  axis ;  (u)  it  revolves  round  the  Earth  ;  and 
(iii)  it  travels  round  the  Sun  along  with  the  Earth.  The  Moon  has 
no  light  of  its  own  ;  when  it  is  "  shining,''  it  is  the  Sun's  light  upon 
the  Moon  that  we  see. 

(i>  The  Earth  is,  in  bulk,  fifty  times  as  large  as  the  Moon  ;  In  weight,  it  is  eighty 
times  as  great. 

(li>  The  PlMSM  of  the  ICoon  are  as  follows  :  (a)  When  the  Moon  comes  between  the 
Earth  and  the  Sun,  the  illuminated  half  of  the  Moon  is  turned  towards  the  Sun,  and 
the  dark  half  to  us.  .  There  is  then  "  no  Moon."  (b)  When  the  Moon  is  a  little  beyond 
the  straight  line  between  the  Earth  and  the  Sun,  we  then  see  the  edge  of  her  lighted 
up  by  the  Sun ;  and  this  Is  called  **  New  Moon."  (e)  When  the  line  Joining  the  Earth 
and  the  Sun  is  at  right  angles  to  the  line  Joining  the  Earth  and  the  Moon,  we  see 
half  of  the  Moon's  disc  lighted  up;  and  we  have  then  "  Half  Moon."  At  this  time, 
when  the  Sun  sets  in  the  West,  the  Moon  is  in  the  South,  (d)  When  the  Earth  is 
between  the  Sun  and  the  Moon,  the  entire  disc  of  the  Moon  is  lighted  up  by  the  Bun, 
and  ve  have  "  Pull  Moon." 

(iii)  The  semicircle  of  the  New  Moon  always  looks  to  the  right.  When  the  Moon  is 
waning,  or  is  In  its  third  and  its  last  quarters,  its  semicircle  looks  to  the  l«ft. 

6.  The  Motions  of  the  Earth. — The  Earth  has  three  motions :  (i) 
One  on  its  own  axis ;  (ii)  One  round  the  Sun ;  and  (iii)  One  through 
space  along  with  the  Solar  System  to  which  it  belongs. 

(i)  The  Earth  turns  on  its  axis  once  In  every  twenty-four  hours.  This  is  called  its 
Uamal  MoUan.  flence  half  of  the  Earth  is  always  in  darkness ;  and  half  in  light 
This  turning  takes  place  fh>m  west  to  east.  Hence,  as  the  Earth  lifts  itself  towards 
the  Sun,  the  Sun  seems  to  "rise  "  in  the  East,  and  to  "  go  down "  to  the  West  We 
have  the  same  Illusion  in  a  railway  carriage  when,  if  we  do  not  perceive  the  motion 
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of  the  carriage  we  are  in,  the  houses  and  lamp-posts  seem  to  move.  Every  place  on 
the  Equator  moves  towards  the  sun  at  the  rate  of  more  than  1000  miles  an  hour ; 
that  is,  it  spins  25,000  miles  in  24  hours.  The  rate  of  movement  diminishes  as  we 
leave  the  Equator  and  approach  the  Poles.  (The  exact  period  of  the  Earth's  daily 
revolution  is  28  hrs.  56"  4'.) 

(ii)  The  Earth  also  travels  round  the  Sun  in  365^  days ;  and  this  is  called  its 
Aansal  Motion.  The  path  along  which  the  Earth  travels  round  the  Sun  ia  called  its 
OrUi.  This  orbit  is  not  a  circle,  but  an  ellipse.  The  annual  motion  of  the  Earth 
causes  the  different  kinds  of  climate  known  as  the  Four  i 


(iii)  The  Earth  travels,  along  with  the  Solar  System,  through  space  at  the  rate  of 
150,000,000  miles  a  year. 

7.  Tlie  SeuoiiB. — The  axis  of  the  Earth  is  not  perpendicular  to  its 
orbit,  but  inclined.  It  has  an  inclination  of  23^**.  Hence,  in  our 
Summer,  the  North  Pole  is  inclined  towards  the  Sun,  whose  rajs 
shine  23^**  past  the  Pole.  In  our  Winter,  the  Korth  Pole  is  inclined 
away  from  the  Sun,  whose  rays  stop  shining  23^°  f^rom  the  Pole.  In 
Spring,  on  March  22d,  the  sun's  rays  touch  botb  poles ;  and  this  is 
also  the  case  on  September  22d. 


22  ?^  Sept. 


(i)  The  above  gives  the  position  of  the  Earth  with  relation  to  the  Sun :  A  shows  the 
Earth  with  its  KorUi  Pole  pointing  to  the  Sun ;  and  hence  the  Northern  Hemisphere 
has  its  summer,  and  the  Sun  is  vertical  to  the  Tropic  of  Cancer— B  shows  the  Earth 
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with  its  Nortii  Pole  pointing  away  firoin  the  Sun ;  and  the  Northern  Hemisphere 
has  its  winter,  and  the  Sun  is  vertical  to  the  Tropio  of  Oaprioom.— <7  shows  the 
Son  vertical  to  tiie  Equator.  Hence  the  Son's  rays  become  more  and  more  slanting 
as  they  approach  the  poles;  and  they  touch  the  poles  at  the  very  smallest  possible 
angle.  Oonseqnently,  the  fiuther  we  go  from  the  poles  at  this  time  (Spring  or 
AntomnX  the  larger  the  angle  at  which  the  Sun's  rays  strike  the  Earth,  and  Uie 
warmer  climate  we  find. — D  also  shows  the  Sun  vertical  to  the  Equator;  but  the 
^uth  is  now  going  towards  winter. 

8.  The  Beaaoiui  and  JAght, — We  can  recognise  the  Seasons  not  only 
by  the  angle  which  the  Son's  rays  mi^e  with  the  ground,  but  by  the 
height  of  the  Sun  in  the  sky  and  the  length  of  time  he  shines — that 
is,  by  the  length  of  the  day.  In  mid^pring  and  mid- Autumn,  the 
day  and  night  are  equal  all  over  the  glo pe.  In  mid-Summer,  the  day 
in  our  latitude  is  18  hours  long ;  in  mid-Winter,  it  is  only  6  hours. 

(i)  March  22d  is  caUed  the  VmuJ  Sqnlnoz.— September  22d  is  called  the  Astanaal 
(Lat.  asqua,  equal ;  and  nox,  night). 


0i)  In  our  Midsummer,  the  Earth  has  a  long  time  to  get  warm ;  a  short  time  to 
throw  off  heat,  or  to  cool :  hence  the  days  get  warmer  and  warmer. 

(iii)  This  may  be  seen  by  a  diagram ;  and  it  will  also  be  seen  that  tiie  longer  the 
course  the  Sun  has  to  make,  the  higher  he  rises  in  the  sky  in  our  latitude. 


0ayof6hour»  Day     of     18    hours 


(iv)  The  nearer  the  North  Pole  we  go  in  o%i^  mmmcTf  the  longer  the  day,  and  the 
shorter  the  night.  At  Tomea,  at  the  head  of  the  Oulf  of  Bothnia  Gat.  M"),  mid- 
summer day  is  72  hours  long.    At  the  North  Pole  itself,  the  day  is  six  months  long. 

9.  Hie  Bcliptio. — The  Ecliptic  is  the  path  which  the  Earth  travels 
in  his  annual  journey  round  the  Sun,  and  which  the  Sun  appears  to 
follow  in  the  heavens.  It  has  this  name,  because  all  Eolipaes  take 
place,  and  must  take  place,  in  this  path. 
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(i)  It  oats  the  Equator  at  two  opposite  points.  These  points  are  called  the 
Equinoctlsl  Points  or  Bqvliioxn.  These  are  on  the  2Sd  of  March  and  the  22d  of  Septem- 
ber. At  these  times  the  day  and  night  are  of  equal  length ;  the  Snn  rises  and  sets  dne 
east  and  dne  west— which  he  never  does  at  any  other  time  of  the  year.  As  at  these 
times  the  snn  "crosses  the  line,"  the  systems  of  winds  follow  the  snn,  and  there  is  a 
great  disturbance  of  the  equilibrium  of  the  atmosphere.  Hence  the  Equinoctial  gales 
which  blow  in  spring  and  autumn. 

(il)  The  Bolstloas  are  the  positions  occupied  by  the  sun  in  that  part  of  the  Ecliptic 
which  is  most  remote  Arom  the  Equator.  The  sun  seems  to  "stand  still"  for  a  few 
days  before  it  "  goes  back  "  and  begins  to  turn  towards  the  Equator  again.  These  are 
of  course  on  June  22d  and  December  22d,  when  the  sun  is  vertical  over  the  Tropic  of 
Cancer  and  the  Tropic  of  Capricorn.    (Lat  $ol,  the  sun ;  and  Btartt  to  stand.)  r  r 


MATHEMATICAL  GEOGRAPHY. 

1.  Tlie  Circle. — A  Cirde  is  an  endless  line  drawn  round  a  point — 
and  always  at  the  same  distance  irom  that  point.  That  point  is 
called  its  centre. 

(i)  In  ordinary  language,  the  whole  space  vUkin  the  endlras  line  is  called  the 
circle.  In  that  case,  the  line  Itself  is  called  the  eireanftreiiee.  A  straight  line  drawn 
from  one  part  of  the  circumference  through  t1i4  unire  to  the  opposite  part  is  called  its 
dlaoMtar.    Half  a  diameter  is  a  xadtas. 

(ii)  The  following  are  the  properties  of  a  circle  :- 

1.  All  its  diameters  are  equaL 

2.  All  its  radii  are  equaL 

S.  Each  diameter  s  any  two  radiL 

4.  Two  circles  are  equal,  if  their  radii  are  equal. 

(iii)  Eveiy  circle,  whatever  its  size,  Is  divided  by  mathematicians  into  360  parts, 
which  are  called  d«gra««.  Each  degree  is  again  subdivided  into  60  mlimtcs ;  and  each 
minute  into  60  Moonds.    Minutes  and  seconds  are  indicated  by '  and  ". 

2.  The  Globe. — A  Olobe  or  BpHere  is  a  solid  body  with  an  endless 
surface,  every  point  in  which  is  equidistant  from  the  centre. 

(i)  If  we  take  a  semicircle  of  card-board  and  turn  it  in  the  air  until  it  comes  bock 
to  the  place  from  which  it  started,  the  outline  of  a  spherical  hody  or  ephere  will  have 
been  described  in  the  air.  The  centre  of  the  semicircle  will  then  be  the  centre  of  the 
sphere  described. 

(ii)  The  following  are  the  properties  of  a  sphere  :— 

1.  All  the  diameters  of  a  sphere  are  equal. 

2.  All  Its  radii  are  equal. 

8.  Two  spheres  are  equal,  if  their  radii  are  equal. 
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3.  The  DlYUdons  of  a  COobe. — If  a  globe  be  cut  right  throngh  the 
centre,  its  two  parts  must  be  equal  The  mark  made  by  the  cutting 
line  is  called  a  great  dnde  ;  and  the  centre  of  any  great  circle  is  the 
same  as  the  centre  of  the  globe. 

(1)  A  cr«A*  eIrtU,  then,  is  the  lai^gest  circle  which  can  possibly  be  dnwn  npon  a 
globe.  A  great  ctrde  always  divides  the  globe  on  which  it  is  drawn  into  two  equal 
parts.     These  parts  are  called  h— Itphwts. 

(U)  The  following  are  the  properties  of  a  great  circle  : 

1.  AH  great  circles  on  a  globe  are  equal  to  one  another. 

2.  Erery  great  circle  divides  a  globe  into  two  equal  parts. 

(iii)  The  following  are  the  properties  of  a  globe : 

1.  Any  number  of  great  circles  may  be  drawn  on  a  globe. 

2.  A  globe  may  have  any  number  of  diameters. 

4.  The  Bartti. — The  earth  on  which  we  live  is  a  sphere  or  globe. 
The  diameter  on  which  it  spins  is  called  its  axis  ;  and  the  ends  of 
this  axis  are  the  ptflas.  The  Earth  is  slightly  flattened  at  either  pole, 
like  an  orange. 

fl«tti«d  at  til*  poles  to  eall«d  an  cbtaU  tphtrotd;  one  dnim  oat  »t  tho  polos,  a  prolate 


(i)  The  following  are  the  proofk  that  the  earth  is  a  globe : 
1.  Every  horison  we  can  see  has  a  circular  form. 

S.  A  ship  leaving  port  conceals  its  hull  first  of  all  behind  the  rotundity  of  the 
globe ;  next  the  masts,  and  so  on.  Goming  home,  the  top-masts  first  of 
all  come  into  the  view  of  the  spectator ;  and  the  hull  last.  Hence  every 
part  of  the  earth  of  which  we  have  experience  is  "  curved." 

8.  The  shadow  thrown  by  the  Earth  on  the  Moon  in  an  eclipse  is  always 
circular. 

4.  The  earth  has  been  often  circumnavigated. 

5.  The  other  planets  are  spheres.    Aaalsgy  is  often  a  strong  argument. 

5.  Tlie  Two  POlM. — The  end  of  the  Earth's  axis  which  points  to  the 
Pole  Star  is  called  the  Hortli  P<da ;  the  opposite  end  of  the  axis  is  the 
SoatbPole. 

6.  Tlie  Lines  on  the  COobe.— The  Great  Circle  drawn  round  the 
globe  at  an  equal  distance  from  both  poles  is  called  the  Equator. 

(i)  The  Equator  is  24,900  mUes  in  dreumference. 
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(U)  The  axil  of  the  Earth,  or  ?ol»r  DlaiMtor,  is  7800  miles  long.  The  diameter  tnm. 
one  purt  of  the  Eqaator  to  another,  through  tht  ctiUn  of  the  earth,  is  27  milea  longer. 

(ill)  fhe  two  halves  into  which  the  Equator  divides  the  globe,  are  called  the  Voclkjini 
and  SovttMm  Eeiaiqph«rM. 

7.  ParaUelB. — Circles — ^not  great  circles— which  are  drawn  parallel 
to  the  Equator,  between  it  and  each  of  the  Poles,  are  called  Parallels 
of  Latitado. 

(i)  These  parallels  must  of  course  become  smaller  and  smaller  as  they  approach  the 
poles. 

(ii)  The  four  most  important  parallels  are  those  called  the  Troplo  of  Osaon*  (23}*  North 
lat),  the  Troplo  of  Caprloom  (23}'  South  lat),  the  Arctic  drelo  (06}*  North  lat),  and  the 
Antaretie  Otrdo  (66}°  South  lat.). 

8.  Meridians. — A  Meridian  is  a  semicircle  drawn  from  the  North  to 
the  South  Pole,  cutting  the  Equator  at  right  angles. 

The  word  mtriiian  eoniM  from  tho  Lat.  meridiu.  inld-dAjr  or  noon.    All  pUoM  on  one  and  tli* 
Huuo  marfdlMi  Imto  their  twelre  o'elock  at  the  ■ame  time. 

(i)  What  is  called  the  Ftnt  Morldian  is  drawn  through  the  middle  of  the  Observatory 

at  Greenwich. 

(ii)  French  Ge(^;Tapher8  diaw  their  first  meridian  through  Paris. 

(iii)  German  Geographers  draw  it  through  Forro,  one  of  the  Canary  Islands ;  because 

in  this  way  they  have  most  lan4  in  their  Eastern,  and  most  sea  in  their  Western 

Hemisphere.       /'■J     '         Q  ^^  '/- 

9.  Latitade. — Latitude  is  distance  north,  or  south,  firom  tbe  Eqnator. 
The  greatest  latitude  that  any  place  can  have  is  90",  and  this  is  the 
latitude  of  each  of  the  poles. 

(i)  Nearness  to  the  Equator  is  called  low  latltede ;  greater  distance  from  it,  hifh 
Utitado. 

(ii)  We  can  leave  the  Equator  in  two  diflferent  directions.  If  four  persons  at 
opposite  points  in  the  Equator  left  it,  two  going  due  North,  and  two  due  South, 
each  pair  would  meet  at  the  North  Pole  and  South  Pole  respectively  ;  and  each  person 
would  have  travelled  through  90*. 

10.  Latitnde  and  Climate. — The  more  we  increase  our  latitude,  the 
farther  we  go  from  the  Equator.  The  farther  we  go  from  the 
Equator,  the  more  the  sun's  rays  slope.  The  more  the  sun's  rays 
slope,  the  fewer  rays  fall  upon  a  given  surface.  Hence,  the  more  the 
sun's  rays  slope,  or  the  farther  we  are  from  the  Equator,  the  colder 
the  cUmate. 
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(i)  If  the  globe  were  ooTered  with  water,  or  consiBted  entirely  of  level  land  of  the 
same  quality,  and  if  it  did  not  revolve  round  the  son  with  an  inclining  axis,  then 
latttnda  would  be  the  sole  conditioning  cause  of  climate. 

(ii)  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  above  paragraph  is  entirely  true  only  when 
the  Sun  is  vertical  to  the  Equator,  that  Is,  on  the  22d  of  March  and  September. 

11.  Longltada. — Longitude  is  distance  east  or  west  from  tbe 
meridian  of  Oreenwich.     The  maximum  longitude  is  180^ 

(i)  If  two  persons  leave  Greenwich,  one  going  East,  the  other  West,  and  both 
travel  at  the  same  rate,  they  will  meet  half-way  round  the  globe— or  at  180"  of  long!' 
tnde,  that  being  half  of  360% 

(ii)  The  Fiji  Islands  are  in  East  or  West  long.  180*. 

12.  Longltade  and  Time. — As  the  Earth  rotates  on  its  own  axis, 
when  we  travel  to  the  East,  we  see  the  Sun  rise  earlier.  When  we 
travel  West,  we  see  him  rise  later.  Hence,  by  trayelling  either  East 
or  West,  we  alter  out  apparent  time.  By  travelling  180*  East,  we 
Xoaa  12  hours  ;  by  travelling  180*  West,  we  gain  12  hours. 

(1)  The  globe  contains  860*.  In  one  rotation,  the  globe  passes  through  360*.  But, 
as  there  are  24  hours  in  the  day,  it  passes  through  15*  in  one  hour.    860-i-24  =>  15. 

Oi)  New  Torlc  is  3000  miles  west  of  us,  or  75*.  Hence,  when  it  is  noon  in  London, 
it  is  only  7  a.m.  in  New  Tork.    By  travelling  to  New  York,  we  seem  to  gala  5  hours. 

(iii)  The  person  who  travels  round  the  g^obe  going  Mst,  Ioms  24  hours  or  one  day ; 
tiie  person  who  travels  wMtwards,  gains  one  day.  Hence,  if  two  sea-captains  who  had 
drcnmnavigated  the  globe  in  diiTerent  directions  were  to  meet  in  Liverpool  at  the 
table  of  a  Liverpool  man,  one  captain  would  maintain  that  Saturday  was  Sunday ;  the 
other  that  Monday  was  Sunday ;  while  the  Liverpool  man,  who  had  stayed  at  home, 
would  maintain  that  hU  Sunday  was  Sunday.  Thus  there  would  be  *' three  Sundays 
in  the  week." 

13.  Potition. — If  a  place  be  on  a  line  of  latitude,  and  also  on  a  line 
of  longitude,  it  is  evident  that  the  position 
of  that  place  is  at  the  intersection  of  these 

two  lines. 
b. 

This  is  true  of  a  place  on  any  two  lines.    Thus  if  a 
place  stands  on  the  line  a  6,  and  also  on  the  line  o  d, 
it  most  stand  at  the  i)oint  where  those  two  Unes  out 
^'  each  other— it  must  stand  at  the  point  m. 


m 
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14.  Annual  BevcilnticKn  of  the  Earth.— The  Earth,  as  we  have  seen, 
revolves  round  the  sun  with  its  axis  always  in  the  same  direction, 
and  always  parallel  to  itself.  This  gives  rise  to  three  well-marked 
positions  of  the  sun's  rays — one  on  March  22d  and  September  22d  ; 
one  on  June  22d  ;  and  one  on  December  22d. 

(i)  On  March  22d  and  September  22d,  the  snn's  rays  are  vertical  to  the  Bq[«ator. 
Day  and  Night  are,  on  these  dates,  each  12  hours  long  all  the  world  over. 


(ii)  On  Jane  22d  the  snn's  lays  are  vertical  to  a  line  called  the  Tropio  of  ( 
This  is  the  farthest  line  north  to  which  they  are  ever  vertical ;  and  hence,  at  this  time, 
the  Northern  Hemisphere  has  its  summer. — ^The  Tropic  of  Cancer  is  in  2S|*  North  lat 

(iii)  On  December  22d  the  sun's  rays  are  vertical  to  a  line  called  the  Tropio  of  Oapri- 
oora.  This  Is  the  fiui^hest  line  wath  to  which  they  are  ever  vertical ;  and  the  Southern 
Hemisphere  has  now  its  Summer.    The  Tropic  of  Capricorn  is  in  23^*  South  lat. 

15.  Tropical  and  Polar  Lines. — When  the  Sun  is  vertical  to  the 
Tropic  of  Cancer,  his  rays  cannot  go  beyond  66^**  South  lat. 
Through  this  point  a  line  has  been  drawn  called  the  Antarctic  Circle. — 
When  the  Sun  is  vertical  to  the  Tropic  of  Capricorn,  his  rays  cannot 
go  beyond  66^**  North  lat.  ;  and  through  this  point  has  been  drawn 
the  line  called  the  Arctic  Clrde. 

(i)  The  Antarctic  drolo  is  therefore  23|*  ttom  the  South  Pole.  The  sun's  light  stops 
ther«  on  the  22d  of  March ;  and  there  is  complete  darkness  to  every  {dace  lying  between 
that  line  and  the  South  Pole.  The  South  Pole  itself  has  a  day  of  six  months  and  a 
night  of  six  months. 

(ii)  The  Azetlo  Olrdo  is  23^°  firom  the  North  Pole.  The  sun's  light  stops  there  on  the 
22d  of  December ;  and  all  beyond  is  in  the  dark.  The  North  Pole  has  also  a  day  of  six 
months,  and  a  night  of  six  months.  This  day  begins  to  dawn  on  March  22d,  and  ends 
on  September  22d.— The  day-dawn  for  the  South  Pole  hogtns  on  September  22d. 

16.  Zones. — The  Zones  (or  Belts  of  Climate)  on  the  surface  of  the 
Earth  are  marked  off  by  the  Tropical  and  the  Polar  Lines.  These 
zones  are  five  :  one  Torrid ;  two  Temperate  ;  and  two  Frigid  Zones. 

(i)  The  Tonld  Zoao  lies  between  the  two  Tropical  Lines.  The  Sun's  rays  are  always 
vertical  over  one  part  or  another  of  it.  That  is,  there  is  always  some  place  within 
the  Tropics  where  objects  cast  no  shadow  at  twelve  o'clock.  The  Torrid  Zone  is  4r 
broad.  (Within  the  Torrid  Zone,  above  the  sea-level,  there  may  be  said  to  be  a  third 
temperate  zone ;  that  is,  on  the  table^Lands  and  high  mountain-elopes.  From  this  point 
of  view  it  is  very  interesting  to  remark  that  most  of  the  highest  land  of  the  World 
lies  within  the  Tropics.) 
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Of)  Tlia  >orih  YtmpntiiU  Zob»  lies  tetween  the  Tropic  of  Cancer  and  the  Arctic 
Circle— between  28}*  and  66}*  North  lat. 

(ill)  The  8«cth  T«aip«r«to  Zoiw  lies  between  the  Tropic  of  Capricorn  and  the  Antarctic 
Circle—between  28|*  and  66|*  Soath  lat.— Each  of  the  Temperate  Zones  is  about  48* 
broad. 

(iv)  The  Vorth  FMgid  Zom  lies  within  the  Arctic  Ocean,  and  has  the  North  Pole 
as  its  centre. 

(t)  The  BoBth  FMgid  ZoiM  lies  within  the  Antarctic  Ocean,  and  has  the  8ouih  Pole 
as  its  centre, 

17.  The  Bliadow. — All  these  lines  may  be  also  fixed  by  their  rela- 
tion to  the  shadow  which  every  object  casts  when  shone  on  by  the 
Son.  The  Sun  is  always  liishest  in  the  sky  at  noon ;  within  the 
Tropics,  he  is  at  noon  in  the  very  highest  point  in  the  sky,  or  in  the 
Mnith ;  and,  in  such  places,  there  is  no  shadow  at  all.  Thus  we 
have : 

(i)  The  Eqoator  is  the  Noon-shadowless  Line  of  March  22d  and  September  22d. 

(ii)  The  Tropic  of  Cancer  is  the  Noon-shadowless  Line  of  Jane  22d. 

(iii)  The  Tropic  of  Capricorn  is  the  Noon-shadowless  Line  of  December  22d. 

(iv)  In  the  Temperate  Zones,  the  Son  is  never  in  the  zenith ;  hence  they  are  the 
Zones  of  Perpetoal  Shadow. 


PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY. 

Two  coverings  envelop  the  body  of  the  earth:  Air  and  Water. 
The  air-ooveiing  or  atmosphere  envrraps  and  contains  the  earth  like 
a  hollow  ball :  the  water  covers  about  three-fourths  of  the  surface  of 
the  whole  globe.  The  land  which  rises  above  the  water-covering 
amounts  therefore  to  only  one-fourth  of  the  actual  surface  of  the  earth. 

I.  The  Air. 

1.  Compoiltlon'  of  Air. — Air  consists  of  two  gaseous  substances — 

called  oxygen  and  nitrogen.    Air  also  contains  a  small  quantity  of 

earbonio  add  gas,  and  a  variable  quantity  of  invisible  water  which 

we  call  Taponr. 

(i)  By  volume,  there  are  79  parts  of  nitrogen  to  21  of  oxygen, 
(ii)  By  Vfeight,  there  are  77  parts  of  nitrogen  to  33  of  oxygen. 
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2.  PresBore  of  Air. — Air,  being  a  material  body,  has  weight ;  and 
it  therefore  exercises  a  certain  amount  of  pressore  on  eyery  body 
which  it  touches.  Air  is  also  a  very  elastic  body ;  and  hence  the 
layers  of  air  at  the  surface  of  the  earth,  being  bdow  large  masses  of 
air,  are  more  compressed  and  denser  than  those  aboye  them.  Hence 
the  density  and  pressure  diminish  rapidly  as  we  go  up. 

(i)  The  pressnre  of  air  at  the  sea-level  is  15  lbs.  to  each  square  inch.  If;  then, 
the  sorfiice  of  a  man's  body  amounts  to  15  square  ft,  the  whole  body  is  suttjeot 
to  a  pressnre  of  about  14  tons. 

(il)  The  bar(»m«t«r  is  the  instrument  with  which  we  measure  the  weight  and  pres< 
sure  of  the  air.  The  mercury  in  the  tube  is  lMlaiio«d  by  the  weight  of  the  air  outside. 
If  the  air  is  heavy,  then  the  mercury  rises ;  if  light,  it  falls.  Hence  we  say :  *'  the 
glass  has  fEdlen." 

BmvmtUr  oomas  teom  tvo  Greek  words,  harot.  weight,  and  metnm, »  meeenieL. 

(ill)  Gold  dry  air  is  the  heaviest.  Warm  dry  air  comes  next ;  and  warm  moist  air  is 
the  lightest  air  of  alL 

(iv)  The  barometer  is  used  to  measure  the  heights  of  mountains.  For  every  1000  ft 
we  ascend,  the  barometer  fkUs  one  inch.  Hence, — the  barometer  usually  standing  at 
80  inches,— if  we  go  up  10,000  ft,  the  barometer  wHl  stand  at  only  20  inches. 

3.  HeigHt  Of  tbe  AtmospHere. — The  height  of  the  atmosphere,  or 
the  depth  of  the  ocean  of  air  at  the  bottom  of  which  we  liye,  has  been 
estimated  at  from  120  to  200  miles. 

The  height  of  the  atmosphere  Is  greater  between  the  tropics  than  round  the  poles. 

4.  Temperature  of  tlie  Atmosphere. — The  temperature  of  the  aii  at 
a  particular  place  depends  chiefly  on  three  things  :  (i)  the  slope  of 
the  sun's  rays  ;  (ii)  the  length  of  the  day  (or  length  of  the  time  the 
sun  shines) ;  and  (iii)  the  height  of  the  place  aboye  the  sea-leyel. 

(i)  The  sun's  rays  are  vertical  or  perpendicular  at  nooa  at  some  place  wltlilii  th* 
troplos.  Outside  the  tropics,  they  have  a  slope  with  an  angle  which  becomes  smaller 
and  smaller  the  farther  we  go  ftt>m  the  Tropical  Lines.  The  angle  which  the  sun's 
rays  makes  with  the  ground  is  the  smallest  possible  at  the  Arctic  Circle  on  the  22d  of 
December.    Hence  the  angle  of  the  sun's  rays  depends  on  the  latttaAe. 

(ii)  The  very  hottest  part  of  the  earth  must  be  that  which  combines  two  things- 
perpendicularity  of  rays,  and  a  longer  day  than  12  hours.  Hence  the  hottest  part  of 
the  earth  is  not  at  the  Equator,  where  the  day  is  always  12  hours  long ;  but  at  places 
north  and  south  of  the  Equator. 
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(Ui)  The  1>m ■■■!»,  which  U  the  measure  for  the  tempentore  of  the  air,  fliUs 
1*  Fahr.  for  eTeiy  883  ft  of  height  (at  least  for  the  first  mile  or  5280  ft  above  the 
surCsee). 

Thtrammtttr  toam  tnm  tktntot,  hmi,  aad  irtrow, »  mmmn. 

Ov)  Those  Unee  which  are  drawn  through  places  with  an  equal  average  annual 
temperature  are  called  iMthans  (Or.  i$oit  equal). 

<v)  The  mam-Va;  or  limit  of  perpetual  snow,  above  which  there  is  neithw  animal 
nor  vegetable  life,  depends  mainly  on  the  latttaide.  It  is  highest  at  or  near  the 
Equator ;  and  lowest  at  or  near  the  Polar  Circles. 

5.  Mottons  of  the  Atmospliflre. — The  motions  of  the  atmosphere  are 
called  winds.  When  the  eqnilibrium  of  the  air  is  altered  through 
any  cause,  wind  is  produced ;  and  the  equilibrium  of  the  air  is 
altered  when  its  temperature  is  altered. 

All  bodies  expand  under  the  influence  of  heat.  When  the  air  is  heated,  it 
expands  and  becomes  lighter.  The  equilibrium  or  equal  level  of  the  ocean  of  air  is 
destroyed ;  and  at  once  other  air  flows  in  to  supply  its  place.  This  flowing  in  of  air 
Iscalledawtaid.        \/^ 

6.  EInds  Of  Winds. — Winds  receive  different  names  according  to 
(i)  their  direction,  (ii)  their  itrenfftti,  (iii)  their  regularity,  and  (iv) 
their  temperature. 

(i)  UrMtlMi.— This  is  named  according  to  the  quarter  firasi  which  the  wind  blows— 
North,  South,  East,  or  West 

Oi)  Strtoftt. — Strong  winds  are  called  falet,  stonss,  harrlcanM,  eydoaM,  taraadeef, 
etc  The  strong  winds  are  always  rotatory  or  splnd.  Such  a  wind  moves  at  the  rate  of 
firom  70  to  80  miles  an  hour ;  and  particular  gusts  in  the  storm  move  at  fh>m  120  to 
150  miles  an  hour.  The  worst  circular  storms  are  met  with  in  the  West  Indies,  the 
Indian  Ocean,  and  the  Chinese  Seas. 

(iii)  Bofslartty.— (a)  The  two  most  rogolar  ■jitii  of  wind  on  the  ftoe  of  the  globe 
are  the  Italh-Bast  Tn4m  and  the  Sovil^Bast  Tndos.  They  blow  with  the  most  perfect 
constancy  aU  the  year  round  over  the  surface  of  the  ocean.  They  begin  at  about  80* 
North  and  South  lat,  in  the  Northern  Hemisphere  from  the  north-east ;  and  In  the 
Southern  Hemisphere  from  the  south-east.  These  two  systems  of  Trade-winds  blow 
towards  the  Equator ;  and  they  have  between  them  a  Zone  of  OUm,  which  is  generally 
found  between  8*  and  9*  North  lat  The  reason  why  this  belt  of  calms  is  found  north 
of  the  Equator  is  that  the  oceans  in  the  S<$Mhelrn  Hemisphere  being  much  broader 
than  those  in  the  Northern,  the  South- East  Trades  are  a  larger  and  heavier  body  of 
wind  than  the  North-East  Trades,  and  hence  push  them  back.  The  Zone  of  Oalms, 
however,  alters  its  place  with  the  movement  of  the  Sun.  This  Zone  of  Calms  is, 
moreover,  the  sone  of  perpetual  downpour  of  rain ;  and  it  is  often  the  scene  of 
terrible  thunderstorms. 
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Tb«  air  li  hottait  at  th*  Equator ;  ooldMt  at  ttaa  PoUa.  Hanoa,  about  tha  Bqvator,  It  It  alwaja 
•xpaadlnf  andrialnf  lil^Mr;  and  hanoa  also  eoldar  air  moat  alwaya  ba  flowtng  in  to  anpply 
ita  plaoa.  If  iba aarth  wara flzad,  tbare  would  ba  only  two  attt  of  wlnda-a  north  and  a 
Bontb  towarda  tha  Bqnator  on  tha  aarflMM,  and  ratnm  winda  in  tha  upper  rcgiona  towaxda 
tha  Polaa.  But  tha  Earth  aplna  from  waat  to  aaat ;  and  the  solid  bodjr  lUpping  nnder  tha 
winds  makaa  tham  ba  felt  as  coming /rom  the  wgt ;  and  henoa  the  north  and  aoath  winds 
become  north-east  and  soath-easc  winds.  Beddet.  the  earth's  snrlhce  moTvs  more  rapidly 
at  the  Equator  than  at  SO*  of  lat. ;  and  therefbre  tha  wind  seems  to  come  from  a  slower  to  a 
more  rapldly-moTlng  part  of  the  earth. 

(b)  The  tnafiUr  «jife«aaa  of  winds  are  found  on  both  hemispheres  north  and  sonth 
of  SO*  lat  The  prevalent  wind  in  the  Northern  Hemisphere  is  the  warm  south* 
west ;  in  the  Southern  Hemisphere  the  warm  north-west.  Both  these  winds  blow 
on  an  average  two  days  out  of  every  three  throughout  the  year.  The  average 
duration  of  a  eailing  voyage  from  Liverpool  to  New  York  is  83  days;  fh>m  New 
York  to  Liverpool,  22  days. 

(c)  The  chief  periodic  winds  are  the  noaseoas,  which  are  found  in  their  greatest  per- 
fection in  the  Indian  Ocean.  In  our  summer,  the  air  over  the  immense  masses  of 
plateau  in  the  south  of  Asia  becomes  greatly  heated  and  rarefied;  hence  the  ordinary 
North-East  Trades  are  deflected  from  their  course,  are  turned  round,  and  become  a 
south-west  monsoon.  The  south-west  monsoon  blows  from  May  to  September ;  the 
north-east  monsoon  (properly,  the  usual  trade-winds)  blow  fh>m  October  to  April 
(that  is,  when  the  sun  is  south  of  the  Equator). 

Moneoon  cornea  from  tha  Arabic  maueim,  a  season. 

((2)  Lsad  and  8«a  Brsw ■■. — These  winds  are  monsoons  on  a  small  scale.  When  the 
shores  of  continents  or  of  oceanic  islands  (especially  in  the  tropics)  become  greatly 
heated— and  this  occurs  in  the  day-tlsM— winds  fh>m  the  sea  rush  in  to  supply  the 
place  of  the  rarefied  air.  This  is  a  saa-toMn.  At  evening,  as  soon  as  the  sun  has  set, 
these  coasts  cool  very  rapidly,  and  the  sea  in  the  nl^it-tlma  is  warmer  than  the  land. 
A  land-tortast  springs  up  for  the  same  reason,  and  blows  out  to  sea.  The  change  is 
not  sudden ;  a  calm  comes  between  the  two  sets  of  winds. 

(iv)  Taaperatwe. — ^The  hot  wind  firom  the  Sahara,  which  blows  upon  Italy,  is 
called  the  Blroeeo ;  the  same  wind  in  Spain  is  called  the  8«IaBo.  In  Switzerland  it  is 
called  the  FSha— it  rapidly  melts  the  snow,  and  unrooCs  houses.  In  Egypt  the  hot 
sand-wind  fh>m  the  desert  is  called  Thamslw  (a  word  meaning  Jfjty),  because  it  blows 
for  fifty  days  during  and  before  and  after  May ;  a  similar  wind  is  called,  in  Syria  and 
Arabia,  the  IIboob  (a  word  meaning  poisonous).  In  the  south  of  Frsnce  a  cold  wind 
frt>m  the  Alps  is  called  the  MIstnL    There  are  many  other  names  for  local  winds. 

7.  MoiBtnitt  Of  tba  Atmofpliera.— The  liigher  the  temperature  of 
the  air,  the  more  moisture  it  can  hold  in  an  invisible  state.  This 
invisible  moisture  is  called  Tapour.  Each  degree  of  temperature 
has  its  own  maxtimum  of  vapour  that  it  can  hold  without  showing 
that  vapour. 
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(I)  Wben  the  thermometer  ii  at  8S*  (ftreesing-pointX  the  air  can  hold  only  tI^ 
part  of  its  own  weight  in  vapour.  When  it  Is  at  60%  it  can  hold  twice  as  much, 
or  ^th.    When  it  is  at  113%  it  can  hold  eight  times  as  much,  or  ^th. 

(ii)  When  the  temperature  Ml%  the  moistore  in  the  air  mns  together  or  oon- 
denses  ;  the  air  cannot  hold  it  in  an  invisible  form,  and  it  becomes  visible  or  fUls. 
It  becomes  visible  as  (load  or  mM ;  it  falls  in  the  shape  of  rain  or  dsw,  or  as  saow,  haU, 
ortlas. 

8.  Distribatton  of  Bain. — The  Zone  of  Calms  near  the  Equator  is 
the  Zone  of  almost  Daily  Bains, — accompanied  by  terrific  storms  of 
thunder  and  lightning.  The  Tropics  are  the  Zone  of  Summer  Bains. 
In  the  Warm-Temperate  Zone,  the  belt  from  lat.  28*^  to  about  35*"  is 
the  Zone  of  Winter  Bains.  From  d^""  to  42''  is  the  Zone  ^f  Spring 
and  Autonm  Bains. 

(i)  In  the  Belt  of  Equatorial  Oalms,  the  rains  occor  when  the  snn  is  in  or  near  the 
senith,  that  is,  in  the  hottest  part  of  the  day.  There  are  almost  daily  thnnder 
showers.    This  is  called  the  Xom  ef  Ooastast  PrMtpHatlfla. 

(ii)  Within  the  Tropics,  all  the  rain  of  the  year  falls  in  the  few  months  when  the  son 
is  near  the  zenith.  The  rest  of  the  year  is  the  Dry  Smwob.  In  the  Kaiay  Season,  as 
many  as  21  inches  of  rain  have  been  known  to  fkll  in  a  single  day  at  Cayenne,  in  French 
Oniana.  This  is  as  moch  as  falls  in  a  whole  year  in  some  parts  of  the  Temperate  Zone. 
At  Chirra  Pooi\jee,  in  the  Khasia  Hills,  the  annnal  rainfall  has  been  010  inches. 

(iii)  North  of  the  Tropic  of  Ckncer  mns  the  mighty  BalalMs  Belt  of  Desert  through 
the  Sahara,  the  deserts  of  Arabia  and  Northern  India,  and  the  desert  of  Oobi  or  Shamo. 
Corresponding  to  this  belt  we  find  in  the  Southern  Hemisphere  the  desert  of  Atacama 
in  South  America,  of  Kalahari  in  AfHca,  and  of  Central  Australia. 

(iv)  The  qjmaMMf  of  rain  decreases,  and  the  anabor  of  rainy  days  increases  as  we  go 
fhHU  the  Equator  to  the  Poles. 

(v)  The  quantity  of  rain  increases  with  the  increase  in  altitude.  In  the  Qreat  Plain 
of  Europe  It  is  only  20  inches  a  year ;  in  some  parts  of  the  Alps  it  is  104  inches. 

(vi)  Mountain-chains  act  as  condensers  of  vapour  by  driving  the  warm  moisture- 
bearing  winds  high  up  into  the  colder  strata  of  air,  when  the  moisture  is  condensed. 
The  most  remarkable  example  of  this  is  found  in  the  Andes. 

9.  cnimate. — ^The  word  climate  is  a  general  term  which  includes 
warmth  and  cold,  wind,  rainfall,  cloudiness,  and  other  conditions  of 
weather.  It  depends  chiefly  on  seven  things:  (i)  Latitude;  (ii) 
AltLtude ;  (iii)  Nearness  to  the  Sea ;  (iv)  Direction  of  Prevailing  mnOM  ; 
(y)  Dlreotton  of  Mountatn-Bangea ;  (vi)  fOope  of  the  Ooontry  ;  and 
(yii)  Hatnre  of  the  8olL  The  grand  division  of  climate  is  into  Ooeanic 
and( 
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(I)  Within  the  Tropics,  the  Ban's  rays  are,  at  one  place  or  other,  vertical  at  noon. 
Thereforo  a  lai^ger  nnmber  of  rajrs  fall  upon  a  square  foot  of  ground  than  in  those 
parts  of  the  world  where  the  rays  are  more  or  less  sloping.  Cayenne,  lat  6*  North,  is 
very  much  hotter  than  Paris,  lat.  49'  North.  The  elm  comes  into  leaf  at  Naples  in  the 
beginning  of  February ;  in  England  10  weeks  later. 

(ii)  The  thermometer  falls  1*  for  every  388  ft.  of  rise  above  the  sea-leveL  Hence 
Quito,  which,  though  in  lat  0',  stands  9500  ft.  above  the  sea-level,  has  a  mild  and 
spring-like  dimate. 

(iii)  Water  talces  in  more  heat  than  land ;  it  takes  heat  in  also  more  slowly, 
and  parts  with  it  more  slowly.  Hence  the  presence  of  large  masses  of  water  lowers 
the  temperature  of  a  country  in  summer  and  raises  it  in  winter,  when  the  wind  blows 
from  the  water  to  the  land.  Such  a  climate  is  called  sBarMaM  or  oombIo  ;  it  is  a  mild 
or  moderate  dimate.  Again,  a  country  (in  the  Temperate  Zone)  which  is  in  the 
heart  of  a  great  continent,  and  to  which  the  winds  come  from  the  land  on  all  sides, 
has  a  climate  intensely  cold  in  winter  and  extremely  hot  in  summer.  Such  a  clioiate 
is  called  < 


(iv)  The  south-west  winds  are  the  prevailing  winds  which  blow  upon  Great  Britain. 
They  bring  warmth  and  moisture  fh)m  the  Qulf  Stream  in  the  North  Atlantic.  The 
South-west  monsoons  modify  the  climate  to  a  very  great  d^^ree  in  India. 

(v)  If  the  Rocky  Mountains  stretched  fh>m  west  to  east  across  the  head  of  the 
Mississippi  Valley,  the  cold  winds  fh>m  the  Arctic  Ocean  would  be  shut  olT  and 
confined  to  the  valley  of  the  Mackenzie. — If  the  Carpathians  were  removed  fh>m  the 
north-east  of  the  Hungarian  Plain,  that  plain  would  be  swept  by  cold  north-eastera 
in  the  winter,  and  would  not  be  nearly  so  fertile. 

(vi)  If  a  country  slopes  away  from  the  rays  of  the  sun,  it  will  not  be  so  fertile  as 
one  that  slopes  towards  them.  In  the  Northern  Hemisphere,  land  ought  to  slope  to 
the  south  ;  in  the  Southern  Hemisphere,  to  the  north. 

XrU)  If  a  soil  is  hard  and  sandy,  it  will  retain  much  heat  in  the  day  and  give  it 
out  rapidly  at  night.  If  a  soil  is  clayey,  and  covered  with  forests,  it  will  hold  a 
great  deal  of  water,  which  it  will  part  with  slowly.  Hence  the  rivers  of  a  forest 
country  are  not  sul^ect  to  sudden  floods.  Since  the  forests  were  cut  down  on  the 
western  slopes  of  the  Alps,  the  floods  of  the  Rhone  have  been  very  sudden  and 
dangerous. 

"^  II.  Thb  Water. 

1.  Introdnotory. — As  the  outer  envelope  of  the  globe  is  the  Air, 
the  underlying  envelope  is  Water.  Water  is  generally  divided  into 
two  classes :  Ooean-waters  and  Continental  waters. 

2.  Ooean-waten. — The  continuous  mass  of  water  which  fills  the 
greater  depressions  and  covers  three-fourths  of  the  crust  of  the 
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earth  is  called  the  Ocean.  The  divisions  are  themselves  called 
Oceans  ;  and  their  subdivisions  Seas.  The  ocean  is,  on  the  one  hand, 
a  separatini;^  on  the  other,  a  conneotiinff,  element. 


Wat«b. 


Land. 


The  total  area  of  the  surface  of  the  Earth  is  about  197,000,000 
square  miles.  Of  this  area,  the  water  covers  145,000,000  square 
miles,  learing  only  62,000,000  square  miles  of  dry  land. 


3.  Differences  between  Ocean  and  Continental  Waters. — ^The  waters 
of  the  ocean  differ  from  those  which  we  find  upon  the  land  in  the 
following  respects  :  (i)  a  larger  amount  of  salts  in  solution ;  (ii)  a 
more  eqnaUe  temperature ;  (iii)  peculiar  motions,  such  as  those  of 
waves,  of  the  tides,  of  currents  ;  (iv)  feur  greater  deptb ;  (v)  the  electric 
Blilnlnff  of  its  water  ;  and  (vi)  a  deeper  bine  colour. 

4.  The  Baltoess  of  the  Sea. — Sea-water  contains  3^  per  cent,  of 
yarious  salts,  estimated,  not  by  Tolume,  but  by  weight.  Most  of 
these  salts  are  what  is  called  Common  salt. 

Where  evaporation  is  very  strong,  the  amount  of  salt  increases.  Hence  it  is 
greatest  (4  per  cent.)  within  the  Torrid  Zone.  Where  the  evaporation  is  small  and  the 
amount  of  river- water  flowing  into  a  sea  is  great,  there  is  very  little  salt  In  the 
Baltic  there  Is  only  f  per  cent,  of  salt. 

5.  The  Temperature  of  the  Sea. — The  temperature  of  the  sea  depends 
on  the  slope  of  the  sun's  rays, — that  is,  on  the  latitude.  But  the 
waters  below  a  depth  of  300  ft  are,  in  general,  unaffected  by  the 
surface  temperature. 

(1)  On  the  shores  of  Great  Britain  the  surfkce  temperature  of  the  sea  is  about  49* ; 
in  the  Bed  Sea  it  has  been  noted  at  94*— the  temperature  of  a  hot  bath. 

(ii)  There  is  an  expansion  of  the  sea-water  in  equatorial  regions ;  an  c  verflow  towards 
the  poles ;  and,  correspondingly,  an  inflow  of  cold  water  towards  the  Equator. 

6.  Motions  of  the  Sea. — The  principal  motions  which  take  place  in 
the  waters  of  the  sea  are  :  (i)  the  tides  ;  and  (ii)  the  cnrrents.        ^^ 

(1)  The  chief  cause  of  the  tides  is  the  attraction  of  the  Hoon,  which  Is  very  near  to 
our  Earth.  **  The  solid  part  of  the  globe  resists  the  strain  of  the  attraction ;  but  the 
liqtdd  ocean,  unable  to  do  so,  Is  drawn  outwards  so  as  to  be  heaped  up  on  that  side 
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where  the  attraction  to  exerted."  The  tides  are  in  fiict  one  parUcul&r  manifestation 
of  the  general  laws  of  attraetioa  or  gravltj.  Each  body  attracts  all  other  bodies  in 
existence,  and  the  laws  which  goyem  the  strength  of  the  attraction  existing  between 
two  or  more  bodies,  are  that  bodies  attract  each  other  (1)  tUrtctly  aooordiaf  to  thair 
mast,  and  (2)  inrtnely  aooording  to  the  sfiiarM  of  thi  dlitaacM  soparating  fhom.  Thus  if 
a  body  G  is  treble  the  sixe  of  a  body  B,  it  will,  in  virtue  of  its  mass,  attract  any  other 
body  with  three  times  as  much  force  as  B.  The  element  of  distance,  however,  has  to 
be  considered,  and  if  G  is  four  times  the  distance  of  B  firom  a  third  body  A,  then  the 
attraction  exercised  by  G,  in  virtue  of  its  relative  position,  will  be  only  (i)2,  {.e.  ^th 
of  the  attraction  exercised  by  B.  So  putting  the  two  factors  together,  it  works  out 
thus— 


Mass. 

Distance.    Total  attracting  force. 

B 

1 

1                           lXls=l 

0 

3 

4                   8xA=A 

Thus  B's  attracting  force  :  G*s  attracting  force  : :  16  :  S. 

The  TiDE-PRODUCiNa  Fobcb.— Now,  in  addition  to  the  Moon,  which  has  already  been 
mentioned  as  a  dominant  factor,  the  Sun  also  has  an  appreciable  influence  in  causing 
the  tides.  Tftking  the  Earth's  mass  as  our  standard,  and  calling  it  1,  the  moon's  mass 
is  '0128,  and  the  Sun's  880,000.  As  regards  distance,  taking  the  Earth's  radius  as  the 
standard,  and  calling  it  1,  the  Moon's  mean  distance  is  60  times,  and  the  Sun's  mean 
distance  about  24,000  times  the  Earth's  radius.  So,  putting  the  two  factors  together, 
we  get  the  following  :— 

Sun's  influence.  Moon's  influence. 

330,OOOxC_l-y  •0123x/'-iy 

\24000/  \60/ 

The  student  who  works  these  out  will  find  that  the  Sun's  actual  influence  is, 
roughly,  200  times  as  great  aa  that  of  the  Moon. 

DiiTKRXNTiAL  ArrBACTiON.— The  question,  however,  is  one  not  of  absolute,  but  of 
rolattv*  iraoe.  The  Sun  and  Moon,  in  attracting  the  Earth,  operate  at  its  centre ;  in 
attracting  the  ocean,  they  operate  at  the  surfkce  nearest  to  them.  Between  these 
points  is  a  distance  of  4000  miles,  i.e.  the  radius  of  the  Earth.  Now,  4000  is  only  a 
tiny  fraction  of  the  Sun's  96,000,000  miles,  n^^^  ^^  fact,  but  it  is  no  less  than  ^th 
of  the  Mbon's  240,000  miles.  The  difllerence  in  the  case  of  the  Sun  is  so  slight  that 
the  Sun  operates  with  practically  the  same  force  at  the  centre  and  at  the  surface,  and 
the  excess  of  its  influence  at  the  nearer  point  is  practically  nil.  The  Moon,  however, 
acts  with  appreciably  greater  force  at  the  nearer  surfoce  than  at  the  centre,  and  it  is 
just  this  difiuvBUal  attraetion  or  oxtra  attraotivo  powor  exerted  upon  the  water  at  the 
snr&ce  which  is  most  marked  and  most  observable.  If  an  elephant  (the  Sun)  and  a 
donkey  (the  Moon)  were  both  set  to  draw  two  wagons,  the  one  wagon  being  a  little 
behind  the  other,  the  elephant  would  do  nearly  the  whole  work ;  the  two  wagons 
would  be  drawn  forward,  and  a  uniform  distance  would  be  maintained  between  them. 
Now  yoke  a  dog  (Differential  Attraction)  to  the  first  wagon  only  (surfkce  of  the  Earth), 
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and  the  flnt  wagon  wonld  bound  slightly  forward  (the  Tide),  though  the  dog's  actual 
contribution  of  force  would  be  very  slight.  So  the  Moon's  influence,  though  abso- 
lutely small,  is  the  greater  in  ^de-producing  elTect ;  it  is,  in  fkct,  about  2}  tiaas  that 
AftheBu. 

Two  SiMULTANSous  TiDBS.— The  tide-produciug  force  then  is  a  resultant  When 
the  Sun  and  Moon  are  working  in  tiie  same  line,  it  may  be  represented  by  5+2=37 ; 
when  they  are  not  working  in  line,  it  may  be  represented  by  5  -  2=8 ;  but  in  its  con- 
crete effect  tt  Is  atwayi  one  foroe  not  two.  Now  this  force,  operating  on  the  part  of  the 
Earth's  surftce  nearest  to  It,  produces  what  may  be  called  a  primary  tide ;  at  the 
same  time  it  attracts  the  Earth  as  a  whole,  and  drawing  it  from  the  water  on  the 
most  distant  part  of  the  surface,  leaves  the  latter  to  bulge  out,  or  rise  and  form  what 
may  be  called  a  secondary  tide.  The  interral  that  elapses  between  consecutive 
passages  of  any  spot  on  the  Earth's  surface  directly  under  the  Moon  is  24  hours 
51  minutes,  but,  as  two  tides  are  always  being  simultaneously  produced,  the  tides 
follow  at  Intervals  of  12  hours  25}  minutes. 

Sprzko  Tidks  and  Neap  Tides.— When  the  Sun  and  Moon  are  on  the  same  side  of 
the  Earth,  that  is  at  New  Moon,  they  are  said  to  be  ia  eoajvaetloa,  and  when  on  op- 
posite sides  of  the  Earth,  that  is  at  Full  Moon,  they  are  said  to  be  in  c 


O 


SUN  AlTD  MOON  IN  CONJUNCTION— HIOH  TIDBS. 


o 


SUN  AND  MOON  IN  OPPOSITION.— HIGH  TIDBS. 


In  both  these  positions  they  are  operating  in  the  same  line,  so  the  tide  is  produced  by 
the  sum  of  their  forces,  and  is  consequently  a  high  or  spring-tldo.  At  these  times  the 
1st        y^  water  rises  higher  than  the  average  at  high-water,  and  ftiUs  lower 

than  the  average  at  low-wator  or  ebb-tide.  When  the  Sun  and 
Moon  are  at  right  angles  to  each  other,  or  in  qvadratnre,  the  tide 
is  produced  by  the  difference  of  their  forces,  and  is  consequently 


1st        ^-v 
Qr.       (J 


SUN  AND  MOON  AT  EIGHT  ANGLES.— LOW  TIDES. 

a  low  or  BMP  (that  is  nipped)  tide.    At  these  times  the  water  does 
not  reach  the  average  mark  at  high-water,  nor  does  it  fall  as  low 
Q^        V-^  as  the  average  mark  at  low-water. 
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BsTABUSHMXXT  OF  A  PoRT.— Theoretically,  the  tide  should  occur  at  the  very  time 
when  any  part  of  the  Earth's  surface  is  directly  opposite  the  Moon,  but  on  account  of 
the  inertia  of  the  water  and  other  contributory  causes  the  tide  does  not  in  most 
places  occur  until  some  hours  after  the  Moon's  passage.  This  interval  varies  with 
different  places,  but  is  practically  uniform  at  any  given  place ;  it  is  known  for  most 
places,  and  is  called  the  — taWlshwnt  of  tht  port. 

Natdrx  of  the  Tidal  Wave.— The  true  tidal  wave  is  nothing  more  than  a  rise 
and  fall  in  the  water ;  as  the  tide-producing  influence  is  felt,  the  water  rises ;  as  soon 
as  it  has  passed  away,  the  water  fklls  to  its  usual  leveL  Further,  as  the  Earth  re- 
volves from  west  to  east,  the  eastern  parts  will  be  the  first  to  feel  the  Moon's  influ- 
ence, and  so  the  tidal  wave,  in  so  f^  as  it  moves  at  all,  will  advance  from  oast  to 
west.  In  the  open  Southern  Ocean  the  rise  is  from  2  to  4  feet,  and  the  course  of  the 
wave  fh>m  east  to  west.  As  the  wave  advances,  however,  into  narrower  oceans,  en- 
closed spaces,  and  cihallower  channels,  its  course  is  change.  Thus  in  the  Atlantic, 
on  account  of  the  configuration  of  the  land  and  the  narrowness  of  the  ocean,  it  moves 
ftom  soBth  to  north,  and  in  many  estuaries  the  tidal  water,  moving  into  narrower  and 
shallower  channels,  becomes  a  swiftly  advaaelBf  wavo.  In  parts  of  the  English  Channel 
the  rise  Is  as  much  as  SO  or  40  feet,  and  in  the  Bay  of  Fundy  it  reaches  the  enormous 
height  of  70  feet.  In  many  rivers,  as  the  Amazon,  Yang-tse-Kiang,  and  Severn,  it 
takes  the  form  of  a  huge  advancing  wave  termed  the  *'  bore,"  which  often  proves 
dangerous  to  small  craft. 

DouBLB  TiDB^— Some  seas  are  affected  by  a  double  set  of  tidal  waves.  Thus,  one 
set  of  tidal  waves  advance  into  the  North  Sea  from  the  English  Channel  through  the 
Straits  of  Dover,  while  another  set  pass  round  the  North  of  Scotland  and  advance 
into  it  from  that  direction.  In  some  places  the  two  seem  to  cocdesce  and  produce  a 
tide  of  unusual  height ;  at  other  places  they  appear  to  neutralise  each  other ;  while  in 
other  directions  each  tidal  wave  retains  its  own  individual  action,  with  the  result  that 
there  are  four  instead  of  two  tides  per  day. 

(ii)  The  Cvrroatsof  tlio  Gooan.— Ocean-Currents  are  "rivers"  in  the  sea,  the  beds 
and  banks  of  which  are  composed  of  other  sea- water.  They  are  caused  by  the  differ- 
ence of  temperature  in  different  parts  of  the  Ocean  (water,  like  air,  always  trying  to 
restore  an  equilibrium  when  the  level  has  been  disturbed),  by  the  revolution  of  the 
Earth  on  its  axis,  by  the  winds,  etc  The  three  greatest  currents  are :  the  Equatorial 
OvxTont,  the  Arctio  Carront,  and  the  Astaretio  Ovrrest.  (a)  The  Earth  spins  fh)m  west 
to  east ;  the  water  on  the  globe  cannot  go  so  fast  as  the  solid  parts,  and  '  *  hangs  back  " ; 
hence  the  Sqvatorial  Corrtat  is  felt  as  going  from  east  to  west.  This  current  also 
receives  aid  fh}m  the  north-east  and  south-east  trades.  It  has  a  breadth  of  about  60*, 
and  is  felt  in  each  of  the  three  great  oceans — the  Pacific,  Atlantic,  and  Indian, 
(b)  The  Aretie  or  Polar  Onrrmt  is  a  cold  icy  current,  which  flows  down  into  the 
Atlantic  It  is  felt  most  strongly  in  Davis  Straits ;  but  a  Polar  current  comes  down 
on  each  side  of  Greenland  and  unites  off  Cape  Farewell.  That  part  of  the  Polar 
current  which  flows  along  the  Labrador  Coast  is  called  the  Labrador  Current  (c)  The 
Antarotle  Drift  Oarrent  flows  northward,  into  wanner  seas.    Both  Polar  Currents  make 
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towards  th6  Bqutor.  (The  other  Oeean-Ciirrants  are  described  in  the  paragraphs  on 
the  different  oeeans.)  Thns  Is  kept  np,  in  each  of  the  three  great  ocean-basins,  a 
constant  eircolation  of  water— the  warmer  waters  going  towards  the  poles,  the  colder 
towards  the  equator ;  and  thus  these  cnrrents  form  the  chief  regulators  of  the  tempera- 
ture of  different  lands  on  the  globe.     \^^ 

7.  Tlie  Depth  of  the  Ocean. — The  greatest  depths  of  the  sea  are 
believed  to  correspond  with  the  greatest  heights  of  the  continents, 
and  to  be  from  26,000  to  30,000  ft. 

Captain  Ross  reported  a  sonnding,  west  of  St.  Helena,  of  27,000  ft,  without  touch- 
ing bottom.  A  sounding  of  4561  fothoms  (=37,360  ft)  has  been  obtained  north  of  the 
Virgin  Islands  in  the  West  Indies. 

8.  Conttnental  Waten. — These  waters  are  of  three  kinds — springs, 

rlTen,  and  lakes. 

(i)  A  sprlac  is  the  ou^ow  of  waters  which  have  accumulated  beneath  the  surface 
of  the  ground.  A  spring  is  often  the  source  of  a  river.  Some  springs  have  a  uniform 
flow  throughout  the  year ;  some  cease  entirely  in  times  of  drought ;  and  some  are 
Intermittent    Springs  are  most  numerous  in  and  around  mountainous  r^ons. 

(ii)  aiv«n  are  streams  of  fresh  water  which  flow  along  the  surface  of  the  earth. 

(iii)  LskM  are  bodies  of  water,  generally  firesh,  found  in  natural  depressions  in  the 
earth's  surface. 

9.  Blyers. — (i)  A  river  is  a  stream  of  fresh  water  flowing  from  high 
ground  across  the  surface  of  the  earth  into  a  sea  or  lake. 

(I)  A  rhmr  is  the  visible  form  (or  expression)  on  land  of  the  invisible  river  of  mois- 
ture which  is  carried'  through  the  air  to  the  sources  of  the  visible  river. 

(li)  The  whole  collection  of  brooks,  rivulets,  streams,  and  streamlets  which  go  to 
make  up  the  chief  central  river  is  called  a  rtvar-iyrtmi.  It  is  frequently  in  shape  very 
like  a  leaf  with  its  veins. 

(iii)  The  area  drained  by  such  a  river-system  Is  caUed  a  rlvw-badn.  Or,  the  whole 
tract  of  country  drained  by  a  river  and  its  tributaries  is  called  its  baslii.  Viewed  as 
"  catching  "  or  receiving  rain,  it  is  called  a  catehment-baiin. 

(iv)  The  ridge  of  land,  more  or  less  elevated,  which  separates  the  basin  of  one 
stream  from  another  is  called  a  watsr-Shsd  or  water-parttag. 

(v)  The  amount  of  curving  which  the  river  makes  in  its  flow  from  its  source  to  its 
mouth  is  called  its  dev«lopni«at. 

RiT«n  develop  or  enrr*  most  in  lerel  pUdns.  Thus  the  V iaIaKtppi  eorres  %  great  de«l  (the  dla- 
taaoe  between  St.  Looia and  Mev  Orleans  le  over  1000  miles;  the  direct  route  ie  only  700). 

(vi)  If  one  river,  having  a  very  low  water-shed,  sends  a  part  of  its  waters  to  another 

river  by  a  side  stream,  that  side-arm  makes  with  the  two  other  streams  a  MftneatloB. 

The  beet-knoim  blftaroation  la  the  Ceeiqniare.  vhl A  Is  a  natural  canal  oonneoting  the  Orinoco  and 
the  Bio  Negrok  the  main  northern  trlbatarv  «f  the  Amason.  The  Chiana  also  conneota  the 
Amo  and  the  Tiber. 
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(vii)  The  spring,  fountain,  glacier,  or  lake  in  ^hich  the  main  branch  of  the  liver 
takes  its  rise  is  called  its  •ooroe  ;  the  channel  in  which  its  waters  flow  is  called  its  b«d ; 
and  the  cnrrpnt  Is  always  most  rapid  in  the  middle.  The  rlcht  and  ItA  banks  are 
distinguished  by  looking  down  the  river. 

(viii)  When  a  river  branches  off  and  enters  the  sea  by  several  mouthr.,  the  two  main 
branches  include  between  them  a  triangular  piece  of  land  shaped  like  a  Qreek  D  (A). 
It  is  hence  called  a  delta.    When  the  tide  widens  out  the  mouth,  it  is  called  an  estuary. 

•  than  tvlo0  m  larg* 


\  r 


The  bast-known  delUU  that  of  th*  Nile.    The  delUoTthelCiMladpfpile  z 
»•  Yorkshire. 


10.  BlYers. — (ii)  A  riyer  has  an  upper,  middle,  and  lower  course  ; 
and  each  part  has  its  own  special  marks  or  characteristics. 


(i)  The  Vvper  OoQn*  is  generally  through  a  hilly  or  mountainous  country ;  and  is 

hence  the  most  rapid  of  the  three.    It  is  here  often  broken  by  waterfalls,  cataracts,  or 

rapids,    This  course  is  not  navigable.    A  lake  frequently  terminates  this  part  of  a 

river's  course,  and  serves  for  a  filter. 

Thns  the  Upper  Coone  of  the  Bhoae  ends  in  Leke  Genera ;  of  the  Bhlne,  in  IjJce  Constance. 
Both  streams  enter  moddj,  and  come  ont  elear. 


(ii)  The  Middle  Ooforfe  is  frequently  over  table-land  or  hilly  land.  The  valley  opens 
out;  and  the  stream  itself  grows  wider:  the  fall  is  less;  and  the  current  Is  much 
slower.    Navigation  and  cultivation  on  its  banks  begin. 

(iii)  The  Lower  Ooforfe  is  generally  through  an  almost  level  country.    The  body  of 

water  is  here  lai^gest ;  and  it  has  frequently  to  be  kept  within  its  banks  by  artificial 

dams,  dykes,  levees,  etc.    Here,  too,  occur  the  most  numerous  and  the  largest  curves, 

with  sandbanks,  islands,  etc. 

The  river  Po  is,  in  Its  Ipwer  coarse,  high  aboTe  the  towns  "  on  its  hanks  " :  and  the  lowest  part  of 
the  Mississippi  is  onlj  kept  in  br  lerees  ftam  flooding  the  delta. 

(iv)  It  Is  a  remarkable  that  that  the  two  largest  rivers  in  four  of  the  six  continents 
flow  at  right  angles  to  each  other. 

rc 


11.  Lakes. — (i)  Lakes  are  accamulations  of  water  in  the  natural 
depressions  in  the  surface  of  the  earth.  They  are  generally  divided 
into  two  classes :  Mountain  Lakes,  and  Lakes  in  Plains.  They  are 
mostly  ezpaasions  of  rivers.  They  serye  as  fllten,  and  are  regulators 
of  the  supply  of  water. 
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(!)  The  main  Om»m*»  between  the  two  clawoe  are : 


1.  Are  very  deep. 

S.  Have  high  and  steep  ahorea. 

8.  Are  generaUy  long  and  narrow. 


4.  Are  irregular  in  shape. 

5.  Lie  generally  in  pictoresqae  scenery. 


1.  Are  generally  shallow. 

8.  Have  low  sloping  shores. 

8.  Are  often  broad,  with  shores  that 

are  ont  of  sight  when  a  ship  is  in 

the  centre. 

4.  Have  a  regular  and    monotonous 
shape. 

5.  Are  surrounded  generally  by  tame 
scenery. 

(ii)  The  best  examples  of  mountain-lakes  are  to  be  found  In  the  Alps— on  both  slopes. 
Thus  (as  regards  4)  Lake  Lucerne  fills  four  distinct  mountain-valleys,  wh^ch  meet  one 
mother  nearly  at  right  angles. — The  largest  lakes  on  the  globe— the  Caspian  and  Aral 
Beas,  and  the  great  North  American  lakes,  all  belong  to  the  class  of  lakes  in  plains. 

12.  Lakes. — (ii)  Lakes  are,  from  the  standpoint  of  their  relation  to 
rivers,  diyided  into  three  classes :  lakes  of  transmission ;  lakes  of 
emission  ;  and  lakes  of  reoeption. 

(i)  Ukm  of  TrsModaioB  both  receive  and  emit  rivers.  Host  lakes  belong  to  this 
class.  In  fact,  lakes  are  mostly  expansions  of  the  rivers  themselves;  and,  in 
mountain-lands,  their  bed  has  been  scooped  out  for  them  by  the  long  action  of  ancient 
glaciers,  which  plane  and  grind  away  the  rocks ;  and  the  scratchings  and  groovings 
made  by  the  movement  of  the  ice  may  still  be  seen  on  the  rocky  shores. 

(ii)  LakM  of  v^^t^-^  appear  to  receive  no  supplies  firom  rivers ;  and  are  yet  the 
sources  of  rivers.    Such  lakes  are  supplied  by  springs  which  rise  in  their  beds. 

(iii)  Ukm  of  BooopOoa  are  those  which  receive  rivers,  but  send  out  none.    They 

part  with  the  waters  they  receive  by  means  of  evaporation^that  is,  by  invisible  rivers  . 

through  the  air ;  and  hence  they  do  not  overflow.    Such  lakes  are  generally  salt ; 

because  the  evaporation  carries  off  only  fresh  water,  and  leaves  the  salts  brought 

down  by  the  rivws. 

TIm  beci  auoiplo  of  this  type  U  th«  Guplan,  whldi  notivM  th«  mli^ty  Volga  and  ottur  ylTon, 
and  la  y«t  narar  laifar ;  bacaaaa  tha  evi^iwratloii  <m  its  mirflMa  ia  mj  graat. 

(iv)  There  are  many  small  lakes,  such  as  moanlala-tams,  and  lakes  in  the  craters  of 
extinct  volcanoes,  which  have  no  visible  aflluents  nor  outiets. 

(v)  The  Baite  of  a  Lake  is  the  area  of  land  which  drains  into  It. 

(vi)  The  largest  lake  in  the  world  Is  the  Ouplaa.  It  Is  nearly  twice  as  large  as 
Oreat  Britain.  It  is  salt  —The  largest  fresh- water  lake  is  Saporlor,  which  is  nearly  as 
large  as  Ireland.  The  Dead  Soa  is  the  lowest  lake  in  the  world :  its  sur&oe  Is  1812  ft 
below  the  level  of  the  Mediterranean. 

(vii)  The  Northern  Hemisphere  has  very  many  more  lakes  than  the  Southern ;  and 
most  of  these  lakes  lie  in  the  Temperate  Zone,  and  in  the  west  part  of  it. 
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III.  The  Land. 

1.  Introdaetory.-^That  part  of  the  surfiice  of  the  earth  which  is  not 
coyered  by  the  sea  is  called  the  Land ;  and  it  consists  of  larger  and 
smaller  masses.  The  larger  masses  are  called  Conttnants ;  the 
smaller,  Islands.    The  Land  occupies  one-fourth  of  the  whole  surface. 


(i)  The  continents  may  be  reckoned  as  two :  the  Buten  OowtlneBt  or  Old  World,  and 
the  WMtarm  Ctowtinent  or  New  World.  From  this  point  of  view,  Aoitralia  is  looked 
upon  as  the  largest  Island  in  the  world. 

(ii)  Or  as  six :  Europe,  Asia,  AfHca,  North  America,  South  America,  and  Australia. 
—In  this  case,  New  Guinea  is  the  laigest  island  in  the  world. 

2.  Distrilmtion  of  Land. — By  far  the  largest  amount  of  land  on  the 
globe  lies 
around 
London 
as  a  cen- 
tre. If  we 
take  Lon- 
don as  the 
centre  of 
a  hemi- 
sphere, * 
thishemi- 
sphe  re 
includes 
six-sev- 
enths of 
all  the 
land,  and 
is  hence 
called  the 

Land  Hemisphere.  The  other  half  or  Water  Hemisphere,  which  has 
New  Zealand  as  its  centre,  contaLns  only  one-seyenth  of  all  the  land 
on  the  globe. 
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(i)  The  land  nmaieii  which  lie  round  London  take  the  shape  of  a  star-fish.  The 
oontlniioiu  nMnwes  of  land  are  fbond  in  the  middle ;  and  towards  the  cireamferenoe 
the  land  fringes  out  into  peninsolas  and  islands. 

(li)  Europe  is  nearot  to  most  of  the  other  continents ;  Australia  farthest  away. 
The  consequences  of  this  position  are  shown  in  their  degrees  of  dvilisation :  Borope 
with  the  most  -varied  historical  life,  with  all  the  arts  and  sciences  cnltlvated  for  many 
centuries ;  Australia  inhabited  liy  a  people  who  do  not  eren  plough,  and  where  the  first 
heginnlTigs  of  civilisation  are  due  to  the  commerce  introduced  fh>m  15,000  miles  away. 

3.  Tins  BMtem  and  Western  CkmtiiientB  Compared. — There  are 
several  yerj  striking  compariBons  and  contrasts  between  the  Old  and 
the  New  World.     They  are  as  follows  : 


Thb  Old  Wobld 
1.  Has  its  greatest  length  ftom  east  to 


Bolh  worida  h»T»  tbdr  iiwtart  laadH 
2.  Tapers  to  the  sooth. 

8.  Has  a  continent   (AfHca)  almost 
severed  fh>m  the  main  mass. 

4.  Has  its  great  peninsulas  pointing 

south. 

jutlndpiiBtaiMith;  AcU  Minor,  vMt 

5.  The  greater  mountain-ranges  run 

from  west  to  east. 

6.  Has  its  long  slope  to  the  north. 


Thk  Nkw  World 

1.  Has  its  greatest  length  from  north 

to  south. 

■  on  the  nm*  puaDalOO*  Nortii  M. 

2.  Tapers  to  the  south. 

8.  Has  a  continent  (South  America) 
almost  severed  from  the  main  mass. 

4.  Has  its  greater  peninsulas  pointing 

south. 
YvMkten  points  north ;  ALmIu*  w«st 

5.  The  greater  mountain-ranges  run 

ttom  north  to  south. 

6.  Has  its  long  slope  to  the  east. 


Kos.  5  and  6  arc  teno  olao  of  tho  nal^booilng  laUnda. 


4.  Ckmtour. — ^The  contour  of  a  continent  or  country  is  its  outline. 
Two  things  have  to  be  taken  into  consideration  :  (i)  the  relation  of 
the  limbs  to  the  mass  of  land ;  and  (ii)  the  length  or  development 
of  the  coast. 

0)  The  limhs  of  a  continent  are  its  peninsulas  and  islands.  The  peninsulas  are 
frequently  continuations  of  mountain-ranges. 

(ii)  A  neck  of  land  which  Joins  a  peninsula  to  the  main  mass  is  called  an  IMbauu 
(Or.  UXkmM^  a  neck). 

(Hi)  The  longer  or  more  highly  developed  a  coast  line  is,  the  greater  the  inducement 
for  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  to  take  to  a  seafaring  life,  to  engage  in  commerce, 
and  to  exchange  culture  and  ideas  as  well  as  goods.    The  peninsulas  and  islands  of 
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Greece  made  the  Greeks  very  early  a  aeafkring  people ;  and  the  poaltlon  of  Great 
Britain,  neither  too  near  nor  too  &r  from  the  continent  of  Bnrope,  has  helped  to 
make  her  the  greatest  Oceanic  Power  the  world  has  yet  seen. 

-^     ■ 

5.  Islands. —Islands  are,  according  to  their  position,  divided  into 
Continental  Islands  and  Oceanic  Islands.  A  continental  island  was  at 
one  time  a  part  of  the  mainland  ;  possesses  the  same  flora  and  fauna 
as  the  mainland  ;  and  owes  its  present  position  to  the  gradual  sink- 
ing of  the  edge  of  the  continent  near  which  it  stands.  An  oceanic 
island  is  the  summit  of  a  mountain  or  the  highest  part  of  a  submarine 
plateau  rising  out  of  the  sea. 

(i)  The  best  example  of  a  Oontinental  Island  is  Onat  Brttaia.  Were  the  bed  of  the 
North  Sea  raised  800  ft  above  its  present  level,  Great  Britain  would  again  form  part 
of  the  continent  of  Borope. 


(ii)  A  group  of  islands  is  called  an  Arehipslsgo. 


The  best  example  of  a  Continental 
Archipelago  is  to  be  found 
in  the  mighty  East  Indian 
Archipelago,  the  islands  in 
which  once  formed  part  of 
Asia  and  Australia.  Torres 
Strait  is  only  180  ft  deep. 

(iii)  Small  islands,  which 
lie  in  crowds  close  to  the 
shore  of  a  country,  are 
SkMTlM.  They  are  Ter>> 
numerous  on  the  coasts  of 
Norway  and  Scotland. 


CoraJ  lsl&< 


(iv)  Ooeaale  IsUikteare  either  hJfh 
UUads  of  volcanic  or  granitic  rooks ; 
or  tow  ialaads,  made  by  the  coral 
polype.  Volcanic  islands  are  most 
numerous  on  the  shores  of  the 
Pacific  Ocean.  These  islands  are 
often  a  combination  of  both  for- 
mations. A  coral  island  enclosing 
a  lagoon  is  called  an  atolL  Oceanic 
Islands  stretch  across  a  line  8000 
miles  long  ftrom  Japan  to  Baster 
Island— the  most  easterly  of  all  the 
innumerable  islands  in  the  Pacific. 
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6.  BaUd. — ^The  bnild  or  Tertloal  form  of  a  continent  or  country  is 
the  form  it  takes  as  it  rises  from  the  searlevel  and  is  seen  against  the 
sky.  If  we  call  its  horizontal  shape  its  sea-line,  this  may  be  called 
its  aky-Une.  There  are  three  principal  kinds  of  vertical  build  :  low- 
land, taUe-land,  and  mountain. 

0)  The  Ataoteto  haiglit  of  a  point  is  calculated  from  the  level  of  the  sea;  the  nlattv* 
helgbt,  ttom.  the  nelghbooring  land. 

(ii)  Lofwlaad  Is  land  which  rises  firom  the  level  of  the  sea  to  about  600  ft.  Above 
that,  it  is  generally  called  platoaa  or  table-land.  A  lowland  may  have  hills  rising 
firom  it ;  may  be  a  plain ;  or  a  rolling  country.  iavaanaliB,  B«lvas,  rralxlas,  Uanos, 
Paapaa,  Steppts,  Heailis,  Moon,  Lsadet,  Tnndras,  are  different  names  for  different  kinds 
of  lowland.    Almost  all  deltas  and  alluvial  lands  are  low  plains. 

(a)  8aommak$  and  PnUrieM  an  th«  gnat  plains  of  NorUi  Amriea. 

(fr)  JSUvotan  tlM  fonct-plains  of  tha  Amaaon  Vallej ;  Lktno$  tha  gtaasy  plalna  annually  floodad 

hf  the  Orinoco ;  Pompo*.  tha  broad  iwatnra-landa  of  tha  La  Plata. 
(«)  Beatha  and  Moort  ara  oommon  in  tha  lowlands  of  North  Germany, 
(d)  TluLimi»$mn  tha  landy  plalna  of  tha  aonth-vaat  of  Franca. 
M  Steppatara  tha  opan  txaalaaa  plalna  of  SnaaiiL 
(/)  Tha  IHmdrcManthamanhy  plaina  of  Baropa  and  Aala  which  liaoo  tha  ArotioOoaan. 

(iii)  A  taUe-lsad  is  an  elevated  plain  which,  in  general,  forms  the  base  of  a  mountain- 
range.  Sometimes  a  mountain-range  is  only  the  buttress  or  edging-range  of  a  plateau. 
This  is  the  case  with  the  Plateau  of  Thibet  and  the  Himalayas.  The  Old  World 
is  the  continent  of  Plateaus ;  the  New  World,  of  Plains.  Asia  has  an  immense  table- 
land running  from  Asia  Minor,  on  the  Mediterranean,  to  Cores,  on  the  Faciflc,  for  a 
distance  of  5500  miles. 

(iv)  An  eminence  (generally  of  a  rounded  or  conical  shape)  not  more  than  500  or  000 
ft.  high,  is  called  a  hUL  If  the  eminence  is  higher  than  this,  it  is  called  a  BuoBtala. 
A  series  of  mountain-peaks,  seemingly  separated,  but  belonging  to  one  system,  is  celled 
a  nag*  or  ehafa.  When  the  mountain-masses  stand  close  together,  they  are  called  a 
froapu  We  speak  of  the  PaaahM  Xaage  and  the  Oomtelaa  Clro«p.  The  indented  line  of 
the  summits  of  the  whole  range  is  called  the  erast.  The  tops  of  separate  mountains 
are  called  by  various  names,  according  to  their  shapes :  Peak,  Head,  Dona,  Horn,  Veedla, 
Saddla,  Vsttla.  A  depression  between  two  summits  is  called  a  Paas  or  OoL— A  long 
depression  between  two  ranges  of  mountains  or  twa  rising  grounds  is  called  a  Valley. 
FhaMa  ara  freqnantly  tha  fataa  of  oommaroa  hetwaen  tha  two  alopaa  of  a  monntalnland. 

7.  Volcanoes. — A  volcano  is  an  opening  in  the  earth's  cnist,  which 
communicates  with  the  internal  fire  of  the  globe,  and  through  which 
is  thrown  out  steam,  gases,  smoke,  fire,  ashes,  molten  rock,  and 
streams  of  lava.  The  ashes  and  fragments  of  rock  thrown  out  take 
the  form  of  a  cone,  and  produce  a  volcanic  mountain. 

Tha  word  woieano  la  darlrad  from  tha  nama  Ynlcanaa,  tha  God  of  Flra,  who  waa  anppoaad  by  tha 
andenta  to  bava  hla  forgaa  at  tha  roots  of  Mount  Btna. 
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0)  The  sixe  of  a  ▼olcano  may  vary  firom  a  mound  a  few  yards  in  diameter  OIke 
the  mud-Tolcanoee  on  the  ehoren  of  the  Caspian)  to  a  mountain  like  Cotopaxi  in  the 
Andes,  the  height  of  which  is  nearly  19,000  ft,  and  the  npper  4000  ft.  of  which  is 
a  smooth  regular  cone. 

(li)  At  the  summit  of  a  volcano  is  a  hollow  called  the  erattr  (Latin  for  otcp) ;  and 
in  the  middle  of  the  crater  is  the  mouth  of  a  perpendicular  shaft  or  chimney,  which 
emits  the  steam,  ashes,  cinders,  lava,  etc 

(iii)  The  amount  of  matter  sometimes  thrown  out  by  volcanoes  is  enormous.  The 
whole  island  of  Hawaii,  the  largest  of  the  Sandwich  Islands,  is  only  an  accumulation 
of  lava  thrown  out  by  Its  four  craters ;  and  all  high  oceanic  islands  are  built  up  in  the 
same  way.  The  two  Italian  cities  of  Herculanenm  and  Pompeii  were  buried  beneath 
a  rain  of  hot  wet  fine  ashes  thrown  out  by  Mount  Vesuvius  in  the  year  79  a.d. 

(iv)  It  is  estimated  that  there  are  on  the  fisoe  of  the  globe  nearly  700  volcanoes.  Of 
these,  270  are  active.  Of  the  active  volcanoes,  176  are  on  islands  ;  and  96  stand  near 
the  sea-shore. 

(v)  There  are  on  the  globe  two  great  Volesnle  Zobm.  The  first  zone  consists  of  that 
enormous  girdle  which  encircles  the  Pacific  Ocean  with  a  belt  of  "  burning  mountains." 
The  second  sone  runs  between  the  Northern  and  Southern  Oontinents,  and  intersects 
the  first  sone  nearly  at  right  angles.  The  most  Intense  volcanic  activity  occurs  at  the 
intersection  of  the  two  sones,— in  Central  America  and  the  Bast  Indian  Archipelago. 
Central  America  and  Mexico  contain  86  volcanoes ;  the  East  Indies,  117. 

(vi)  Small  volcanoes  are  called  fomarolM  or  soUatsras.  The  first  term  means  smolw- 
holes ;  and  smoke  or  gases  iisue  firom  them.  The  second  are  volcanic  vents  firom  which 
nUphuroua  gases  escape. 

(vii)  There  are  numerous  extinct  volcanoes  in  the  south  and  middle  of  France,  in 
north-west  Germany,  in  Bohemia,  etc. 


THE  OCEANS. 


1.  Introdactory. — There  are  upon  the  globe  five  chief  seas  or  Ooeans, 
all  of  which  are  connected  with  each  other.  These  are  :  the  ArcUo  and 
Antarctic  Oceans  ;  the  Atlantic  and  Padfio  ;  and,  between  the  two  last, 
the  Indian. 

2.  The  Arctic  Ocean. — The  Arctic  Ocean  lies  round  the  North  Pole, 
between  the  continents  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  North  America.  It  is 
nearly  circular  in  form,  and  its  edges  are. about  20^  from  the  North 
Pole.  The  coasts  are  in  general  low  and  flat,  for  they  are  continua- 
tions of  the  low  plains  that  lie  in  the  north  of  the  three  continents. 
The  islands  in  the  Arctic  are  very  numerous ;  and  Greenland  is 
the  largest.     The  Arctic  Ocean  has  two  openings — a  broad  one 
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into  the  Atlantic ;  and  a  yery  narrow  one  into  the  Pacific.  Out  of 
it  flows  into  the  Atlantic  the  great  current  called  the  Arotio  Current ; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  branches  of  the  Gulf  Stream  penetrate  far 
within  its  limits.    Its  chief  sea  is  the  Wliite  Sea. 

(i)  The  highest  point  yet  leached  in  this  ocean  Is  88'  24'— About  400  miles  from  the 
North  Pole ;  it  was  reached  by  Lieutenant  Lockwood,  of  Greeley's  Expedition.  In 
1850  Oaptain  H'Clnre  entered  the  Arctic  Ocean  by  Behiing  Strait,  and  brought  his 
ships  home  by  Davis  Strait ;  he  thus  sailed  through  the  whole  *<  North-West  Passage/' 
but  in  the  reTerse  direction. 

(li)  The  area  of  the  Arctic  Is  about  5,600,000  square  mUes,  or  a  little  more  than  half 
the  sin  of  Afkrica. 

(iii)  The  whole  ocean  is  coTered  by  ice-fields  of  flrom  5  to  50  ft  in  thickness.  On 
the  west  co»st  of  Greenland  are  numerous  glaciers,  the  best  known  of  which  is  the 
BotMi*  (Hadw,  in  79"  North  lat  When  these  glaciers  reach  the  sea,  the  ends  break 
off  under  the  lifting  swell  of  tiie  waves ;  and  these  broken  ends  are  loebeiis.  This 
process  is  called  the  "  caMng  of  the  glaciers." 

(It)  This  ocean  receives  enormous  supplies  of  tnBb.  water.  The  Siberian  Plain,  the 
north  of  Europe,  and  the  great  northern  plain  of  North  America,  all  drain  Into  it,  all 
send  down  streams  of  great  ▼(dume  into  its  basin. 

(▼)  The  Aretle  Onrm*  meets  the  Oaif  SteMm  off  the  Banks  of  Newfoundland ;  and  a 
number  of  remarkable  phenomena  take  place,  (a)  The  cold  icy  air  above  the  Arctic 
Current  condenses  the  warm  moisture  above  the  Gulf  Stream ;  and  almost  perpetual 
fogs  are  the  result  (b)  The  icebergs  ground  on  the  Banks ;  they  melt;  and  the  rocks 
and  stones  brought  down  by  them  are  deposited  on  the  Banks  and  add  to  their  extent 
(c)  The  Arctic  Current  flows  past  the  Gulf  Stream,  hugging  the  coast  of  North 
America ;  and  it  is  this  cold  current  that  supplies  the  fish  for  the  rich  tables  of  the 
United  States. 

(vi)  No  part  of  the  Gulf  Stream  finds  its  way  into  the  White  Sea ;  and  hence  that 
sea  is  blocked  with  ice  for  many  months. 

3.  Tlie  Antarctic  Ocean. — The  Antarctic  Ocean  is  not  properly  a 
separate  ocean  :  it  is  the  common  centre  fifom  which  the  three  great 
oceans  radiate.  It  lies  round  the  South  Pole.  The  three  great  oceans 
may  almost  be  regarded  as  mighty  gulfs  radiating  from  this.  It  has 
no  shores  ;  but  it  is  probable  that  a  continent  lies  at  the  heart  of  it. 
On  this  continent  a  lofty  jange  of  mountains  has  been  seen  ;  and  in 
this  range  two  Tolcanoes — Mount  Brelms  and  Mount  Terror — were 
descried.  The  Antarctic  is  a  much  colder  ocean  than  the  Arctic ; 
and  sends  out  into  warmer  seas  a  larger  number  of  large  icebergs  than 
the  Arctic  Ocean.    The  Antarctic  Ocean  is  deeper  than  the  Arctic ; 
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but  much  shallower  than  either  the  Pacific  or  the  Atiantic.  From  it 
proceeds  the  Antarctic  Drift  Current — a  stream  of  intensely  cold 
water — which  goes  northwards  along  the  coasts  of  Ohili  and  Peru, 
and  is  known  at  the  Cape  of  GkK>d  Hope  as  the  Afirnlhas  Current 

(i)  The  AxwOc  Ocma.  it  contained  by  continents ;  the  Antarctic  contains  a  continent. 

(ii)  It  is  from  the  Antarctic  Ocean  that  the  tldta  start,  and  make  their  way  into  the 
other  great  oceans  of  tiie  world. 

(iii)  The  highest  latitude  yet  reached  in  it  was  attained  by  Captain  Sir  James  Rcas, 
who,  in  1841,  penetrated  to  77*  16'  South  lat— or  about  800  miles  finom  the  South  Pole. 

(iv)  The  continent  within  this  ocean  was  named  by  Sir  James  Ross,  BovOi  TIetorla. 
The  part  sighted  by  Admiral  Wilkes  of  the  United  States  Navy  was  called  WUkw  land. 
"  It  is  a  continent  nearly  circular  in  form,  and  more  than  twice  the  sixe  of  Austodia ;  it 
is  covered  by  eternal  snows,  and  is  wholly  devoid  of  v^etation ;  its  shores  ".ra  guarded 
by  active  volcanoes,  or  by  impenetibble  barriers  of  ice,  and  its  interior  has  never  been 
trodden  by  the  foot  of  man."  Movnt  Brelms  (12,400  ft)  is  a  volcano  in  a  state  of 
almost  constant  activity ;  Kouit  Terror  (9000  ft.)  is  also  a  volcano— but  extinct 

(v)  The  icebergs  sent  out  by  the  Antarctic  Ocean  are  very  much  larger  than  those 
of  the  Arctic ;  hence  they  melt  more  slowly ;  hence,  too,  they  reach  lower  latitadtt 
before  entirely  disappearing.  Icebergs  have  been  met  in  48*  South  lat. ;  they  have 
even  been  seen  Ip  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope— lat  84*.  No  Arctic 
Iceberg  has  been  seen  in  the  Atlantic  farther  south  than  88*. 

(vi)  No  terrestrial  quadruped  is  known  to  inhabit  the  Antarctic  Continent ;  whales.X 
seals,  walruses,  and  other  mammals,  frequent  the  seas.  y 

4.  The  Atlantic  Ocean.— (i)  The  Atlantic  Ocean,  though  only  half 
the  size  of  the  Pacific,  is  the  most  important  of  all  the  oceans  on  the 
surface  of  the  globe.  More  great  rivers  go  down  into  it ;  it  has  a 
longer  coast  line,  with  more  and  larger  inland  seas,  bays,  and  gul&  ; 
its  shores  are  bordered  by  more  fertile  countries ;  and  hence  it 
possesses  a  far  larger  commerce  than  any  other  ocean.  Its  coasts  are 
better  surveyed,  better  provided  with  lighthouses,  and  its  currents 
better  known  than  those  of  any  sea  in  the  world.  Its  shape  is  like 
the  letter  S — &  longitudinal  valley,  a  long  winding  belt  of  water 
running  through  three  zones,  a  sea-canal  between  the  Old  and  New 
Worlds.  Its  area  amounts  to  35,000,000  square  miles— that  is,  nearly 
one-fifth  part  of  the  globe's  surface.  It  receives  a  larger  amount  of 
river- water  than  any  other  ocean.  It  connects,  rather  than  separates, 
the  Old  and  the  New  World ;  and  all  the  greatest  valleys  of  both 
hemispheres  slope  down  to  this  ocean. 
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(0  Hie  00Mb  line  of  the  Atlantio  amounts  to  nearly  55,000  mfleg,  or  twice  the 
length  of  a  line  drawn  round  the  globe  at  the  Eqnator. 

0i)  The  eaat  and  west  coasts  are  remarkable  for  their  wonderful  parallelism. 

(Hi)  The  rlTer-btsin  (19,000,000  square  miles)  of  the  Atlantic  is  the  laigest  in  the 
wcrid.    It  is  tpom  the  two  Americas  that  it  receives  the  largest  contributions. 

Ov)  The  Atlantic  is  the  Mediterranean  of  the  whole  world.  The  Baltic  is  the 
Mediterranean  of  Northern  Europe.  The  Oulf  of  Mexico  is  the  Mediterranean  of  the 
New  World. 

5.  The  Atlantio  Ooaaa. — (ii)  The  bed  of  the  Atlantic  is  a  rolling 
plain,  with  well-marked  ridges  rising  firom  it.  The  most  important 
rising  in  this  plain  is  the  '^ Telegraphic  Plateau"  between  Ireland 
and  Newfoundland  The  ayerage  depth  of  the  Atlantic  is  about 
15yOO0  ft. — Both  sides  of  this  ocean  are  rich  in  islands,  more  especially 
the  west  side ;  and  the  West  Indian  Archipelago  is  surpassed  only 
by  the  island- world  of  the  East  Indies. — The  warmest  part  is  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  where  the  surface-water  reaches  a  temperature  of  88** ; 
and  escapes  through  the  Florida  Pass  as  the  Gulf  Stream.  The  South 
Atlantic  is  a  much  colder  ocean  than  the  North  Atlantic.  The 
foUowing  are  the  chief  contrasts  between  the 


ATLAimO 


and  the  Pacitic. 


1.  TheAtlantioisabelt,  almost  equally 

broad  at  all  parts. 
S.  The  Atlantio  is  open  to  the  Poles. 

a.  Its  greatest  length  is  firom  north  to 
south. 

4.  It  receives  an  enormous  quantity  of 

river-water. 

5.  The  greatest  rivers  in  the  world  Ml 

into  the  Atlantic 

6.  Has  a  large  number  of  large  islands. 

7.  It  is  the  chief  highway  of  commerce 

on  the  globe. 

8.  It  has  the  longest  coast  line  in  pro- 

portion to  its  sise.  ■ 


1.  The  Pacific  is  a  very  wide  oval. 


2.  The  Pacific  has  the  very  narrowest 

connection  with  the  Arctic  Ocean. 

3.  Its  greatest  length  is  from  east  to 

west 

4.  It  receives  very  little  river-water. 


5.  Only  on  one  of  its  shoreo  does  the 
Pacific  receive  great  rivers. 

6   Has  a  very  large  number  of  islands 
of  all  sizes. 

7.  Its  trans-oceanic  (non-local)  com- 

merce is  only  beginning. 

8.  It  has  a  comparatively  short  coast 

line. 
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(i)  All  of  the  Atlantic  OaUes  which  connect  Borope  and  North  America  lie  on  the 
Telegraphic  Plateau.    Onr  chief  station  is  Talealla,  on  the  west  of  Ireland. 

(ii)  It  is  the  Vorth  AtUalte  that  is  richest  in  islands.    The  only  coral  islands  are 
the] 


6.  Tba  Inlaad  Seat  of  the  Atlantio.— (i)  The  Atlantic  possesses  a 
great  many  large  inland  seas  on  both  of  its  shores  ;  and  in  this  respect 
it  is  distinguished  above  all  other  oceans.  On  the  east,  it  has  the 
North  Sea,  the  Baltic,  and  the  Meditezraiieaii  (which  is  continued  in 
the  Sea  of  Kaimora,  the  Black  Sea,  and  the  Sea  of  Aiot). 

(!)  The  Vorth  Bttk  or  fl«maa  Ooeea  is  enclosed  on  three  of  its  sides  by  Teatonic 
conntries.  It  is  a  very  shallow  sea  (between  Great  Britain  and  the  continent  of  Enrope) 
which  covers  a  submarine  plateaa,  the  emerging  parts  of  which  are  the  British  Isles. 
This  plateaa  ends  with  a  steep  cliff  about  280  miles  from  the  west  coast  of  Ireland.  If 
the  sea-level  were  to  fkll  60  ft,  the  Dogger  Beat— ■  bank  rich  in  fish,  especially  cod- 
would  appear ;  and,  if  it  fell  100  ft,  we  could  walk  dry-shod  on  an  isthmus  which 
would  connect  Lincolnshire  and  Holland.  Three-fourths  of  the  area  of  the  North  Sea 
are  occupied  by  sand-banks ;  and,  owing  to  its  shallowness,  storms  rise  and  iUl  with 
great  rapidity.  Its  water  is  bluish-green ;  but  the  water  of  the  open  ocean  is  deep 
blue.— Its  shores  are  planted  with  numerous  very  busy  seaports.— An  important 
branch  of  the  North  Sea  is  the  South  Sea  (or  Xvyder  X««X  in  Holland. 

(ii)  The  Baltio  is  also  a  very  shallow  sea.  Its  average  depth  is  only  20  Ikthoms. 
Parts  of  it  are  often  frozen  over.  It  is  also  very  fresh— it  has,  at  the  head  of  the  Oulf 
of  Bothnia,  only  ^  per  cent  of  salt  This  is  due  to  two  causes :  (a)  the  large  number 
of  large  rivers  that  flow  into  it ;  and  (b)  the  small  amount  of  evaporation  fh>m  its 
surlkce.    It  is  rich  in  cod  and  herring. 

(lii)  The  K«dlt«rraiiMui  is  the  largest  inland  sea  in  the  world.  It  is  2800  miles  long. 
Half  of  its  shores  belong  to  Europe ;  the  other  half,  in  almost  equal  parts,  to  Africa 
and  Asia.  It  is  richer  in  fkr-drawn  gulfb  and  bays,  and  also  in  islands,  than  any  other 
sea ;  it  pierces  more  deeply  into  the  land.  Its  waters  are  very  salt ;  because  (a)  it 
receives  few  rivers  in  comparison  with  its  size,  and  (b)  the  evaporation  by  hot  winds  is 
very  great.  The  evaporation  carries  off  three  times  as  much  water  as  the  rivers  bring 
down ;  and  tiie  deficiency  is  made  up  by  an  inflowing  cuxrent  from  the  Atlantic.  It  is 
divided  into  two  basins  by  a  submarine  ridge  which  runs  between  Gape  Bon  and 
SicQy.  The  average  depth  of  the  western  basin  is  1200  fathoms ;  of  the  eastern,  2000. 
On  the  north  side  it  is  rich  in  gulfe,  such  as  the  Adriatic,  the  Arehlpelaco,  etc  Its 
waters  are  intensely  blue.  The  tides  in  this  sea  are  hardly  perceptible— they  rise  at 
ra(»t  a  few  inches.— The  cutting  of  the  Suez  Canal  shortened  the  route  to  India  and  the 
East  by  5000  miles,  has  restored  to  the  Mediterranean  much  of  the  commerce  which  it 
had  lost,  and  has  brought  back  navigation  to  its  ancient  paths.  It  has  a  large  number 
of  famous  seaports  on  its  shores ;  and  the  great  nations  bordering  on  it— the  Greeks, 
Romans,  Moors,  Spaniards,  etc.— have  made  this  the  richest  in  history  of  all  the  seas 
of  the  world.    For  three  thousand  years  it  was  the  ' '  Great  Sea  "  of  aU  civilisation. 
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WlMB  tlM  Chp*  Of  flpod  Hop*  «M  dtoooTOTtd  tn  1«».  ooMB-tnd*  JeMrttd  tb*  ModHMWiMii 
WlMB  tb«  Bom  OuuJ  «Mop««d  in  186B,  mwli  of  tlM  ooMB-tnfle  ouM  iMk  to  It*  old  raolM. 

(iy)  The  BlMk  8m  is  an  islandless  waste  of  waters  which  is  oelehrated  for  fogs  and 
sadden  storms ;  hence  its  name.  It  is  often  frozen  in  winter  near  the  month  of  its 
northem  rivers.  It  is  a  little  larger  than  the  Baltic ;  and  its  drainage  hasin  is  three 
times  as  large  as  that  of  the  Mediterranean.  It  receives  many  large  rivers— the 
Danube  being  the  laigest.  Its  eastern  basin  is  the  8«a  of  Asov,  the  shallowest  sea  in 
Europe.  WestoftheSeaof  AsovisamarshcaUedthePslrldBea.  The  Black  Sea  has 
exceUent  flshing-gronnds. 

(v)  The  a»^  of  Ksiaum  is  a  small  sea  which  lies  between  the  Black  Sea  and  the 
Archipelago.    It  is  very  deep  in  comparison  with  its  size. 


7.  Tba  miand  Seas  of  the  Atlantio. — (ii)  On  the  western  side  of  the 
Atlantic  the  most  important  inland  seas  are  Hudson  Bay,  the  Qnlf  of 
Kezioo,  and  the  Caribbean  Sea. 


(i)  nnimm  Bay  on  the  west  corresponds  to  the  North  Sea  on  the  east,  and  lies  nearly 
in  the  same  latitude.  It  is  connected  with  the  Atlantic  by  Hudson  Strait,  which, 
however,  is  frozen  over  for  about  nine  months  in  the  year.  In  commercial  advantages, 
it  presents  a  very  striking  contrast  to  the  German  Ocean. 

(ii)  The  Outtboaii  Soa  and  the  Onlf  of  Xozteo  correspond  to  the  Mediterranean ; 
though  the  latter  lies  much  fluther  north. 


8.  The  Currents  of  the  Atlantic. — The  chief  currents  in  the  North 
Atlantic  Ocean  are  the  Equatorial  Current,  the  Oulf  Stream,  and  the 
North  AfMoan  Current — these  three  making  one  great  circular  move- 
ment as  of  a  vast  whirlpool,  with  the  Sargasso  Sea  in  the  middle.  In 
the  South  Atlantic,  we  have,  in  addition  to  the  South  Equatorial 
Current,  the  Braxil  Current,  the  South  Connecting  Current,  and  the 
South  AfHcan  Current — these  four  also  moving  in  a  circular  manner, 
with  a  smaller  "  Sargasso  Sea  "  in  the  middle. 

(i)  The  Oslf  StTMUB  is  the  outflow  of  water  that  has  been  heated  up  in  the  caldron- 
shaped  Oulf  of  Mexico.  It  flows  through  the  Florida  Pass  at  the  rate  of  about  four  or 
five  miles  an  hour,  and  moves  northward  parallel  with  the  coast  of  North  America, 
frxnn  which  it  is  separated  by  a  current  of  cold  water  flowing  in  the  opposite  direction. 
South  of  the  Banks  of  Newfoundland,  it  turns  east  and  spreads  itself  all  over  the 
Atlantic ;  one  branch  goes  north  between  the  British  Isles  and  Iceland  and  on  to 
Norway,  another  turns  south  and  flows  along  the  coasts  of  Spain  and  Africa.  It  is 
the  presence  of  the  Oulf  Stream  that  gives  to  Oreat  Britain  and  Norway  their  warm, 
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moist,  and  foggy  winter  dinutte.    Norway  is  in  the  latitude  of  Greenland,  and  Great 
BiitRin  in  that  of  Labndor ;  Imt  Greenland  and  Labrador  have  an  almost  eternal 
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winter.    The  sea-water  at  Hammeifest  Is  as  warm  in  winter  as  it  is  at  New  York— 
nearly  2000  miles  farther  south. 

(ii)  The  circular  motion  in  the  North  Atlantic  brings  together  m  the  middle,  drift- 
wood, sea-weed,  and  other  floating  debris ;  and  it  also  affords  a  field  for  the  collection 
and  growth  of  the  floating  "gulf-weed,"  on  which  a  huge  number  of  peculiar  anhnals 
live.  This  Sargasso  Sea  of  floating  weed  is  so  dense  that  it  retards  the  progress  of  ships. 
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(lii)  The  »iMn  Otonat  ikmi  to  the  Miith ;  the  niiMintiM  OmmmM  to  the  eut,  and,  off 
the  ooMt  of  Afkioft,  joins  the  foclh  AMmmi  Ovrmft,  which  goes  to  the  northi  and  meiges 
into  the  gnat  Bqnatorial  Cunent 


9.  TbB  Padflo  Ocean. — (i)  The  Pacific  Ocean  is  the  largest  sheet  of 
water  on  tke  feice  of  the  globe.  It  has  been  called  a  "World-Ocean." 
It  lies  in  three  Bones.  It  is  an  immense  oyal  basin,  which  contracts 
towards  the  north,  and  which  has  its  greatest  breadth  on  the  Equator. 
Its  area  contains  68,000,000  square  miles — nearly  double  the  size  of 
the  AUantia  Its  length  from  east  to  west  is  12,000  miles ;  its  greatest 
breadth  a  little  more  than  9000.  Its  coasts  are  veiy  regular,  with 
few  indentations ;  and  hence  its  coast  line  ia  comparatirelj  short 

(i)  The  Oermans  call  the  Paelflc  the  "  Great  Ocean."  Magellan  gave  it  the  name 
of  the  Faeiflc ;  because,  when  he  crossed  it,  the  weather  was  exceptionally  fine.  Bat, 
In  many  regions.  It  is  fireqnently  the  scene  of  the  most  tenible  storms. 

CO  The  Faoiflc  covers  aboat  one-third  of  the  whole  snrfkce  of  the  globe,  and  one- 
half  of  its  water  suikoe.  It  coold  hold  all  the  land  in  the  world  within  it» 
boundaries. 

(lii)  The  Asiatic  coast  is  mnoh  more  highly  developed  than  the  American.  The 
only  indentation  of  importance  on  the  American  side  is  the  Oslf  of  C 


10.  The  Padflo  Ocean. — (ii)  The  river-drainage  of  the  Pacific  is,  in 
proportion  to  its  size,  remarkably  small.  It  ia  from  the  Asiatic 
slopes  that  this  ocean  receives  most  rivers  ;  the  two  Americas  seem 
to  ''turn  their  backs"  upon  it,  and  send  down  very  small  con- 
tributions of  water.  The  bed  of  the  Pacific  is  tolerably  uniform  in 
character  ;  and  much  of  it  is  gradually  sinking.  The  greatest  known 
depth  is  4975  fathoms,  or  nearly  5^  miles.  It  is  girt  by  a  mighty 
ring  of  volcanoes — an  almost  unbroken  belt  of  volcanic  activity  on 
both  its  shores. 

0)  Thoogh  the  Pacific  is  more  than  doable  the  aise  of  the  Atlantic,  its  drainage 
basin  is  less  than  halt  The  drainage  basin  of  the  Atlantic  is  19,000,000  square  miles ; 
of  the  Paeiflo  8)  millions. 

(ii)  Soath  America  sends  to  the  Pacific  only  a  few  moantain-torrents ;  Anstralia, 
veiy  few  and  not  laige  rivers. 

(iii)  The  greatest  depth  in  the  Paotflc  has  been  fbnnd  north  of  the  Carolines. 
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(iv)  From  Behrlng  Stasit  down  to  the  Philippines  there  nms  a  weU-marked  line  of 
▼olcanio  sotivity.  Another  line  nms  through  the  Sand*  IsUinds,  through  New 
Guinea,  and  on  to  New  Zealand.— On  the  eastern  shore,  we  find  a  row  of  lofty 
volcanoes,  many  of  them  aettve,  in  the  Andes,  in  Central  America  and  Mexico,  in  the 
Bocky  Honntains  (where  all  are  extinct),  and  on  to  Behring  Strait  again. 

11.  The  Inland  Seat  of  the  Padflo. — The  western  coast  abounds  in 
inland  seas — all  shallow  ;  but  they  are  very  small — compared  either 
with  the  size  of  the  ocean  itself,  or  with  those  of  the  Atlantic.  Its 
inland  seas  ore,  indeed,  rather  large  bays,  enclosed  by  a  breakwater  of 
islands,  than  interior  seas  like  the  Baltic  or  Mediterranean. — On  the 
east  coast,  there  are  no  inland  seas  at  alL 

The  Behriac  Sea  is  endoeed  by  the  Aleatian  Islands ;  the  Bta  of  Okhotdi  by  the 
Knrile  Islands ;  the  Sea  of  Japan  by  the  Japanese  Archipelsgo.  The  Tellow  Boa,  the 
Okliia  Boa,  and  the  Oalf  of  Siaa  are  also  important  openings  on  the  west  coast 

12.  Tbe  Onxrents  of  the  Padflo. — The  chief  currents  in  the  Pacific 
Ocean  are  the  Eqnatorial  Onxrent ;  the  PeniTian  Current ;  and  the 
Japan  Onxrent. 

(I)  The  Iqpatorlal  Oarroat,  which  goes  slowly  to  the  west.  Is  generally  spoken  of  as 
two  corrents— the  North  Equatorial  and  the  Boath  Equatorial. 

(li)  When  it  strikes  the  Japanese  Islands,  it  is  forced  up  in  a  north-easterly  direc- 
tion,  and  becomes  the  Japan  Qnroat  or  Kuro  Biyo  (a "Black  Stream"),  the  dark 
colour  of  whose  waters  forms  the  most  striking  contrast  with  the  pale  muddy  colour 
of  the  Tellow  Sea. 

(iii)  The  Foravlaa  or  Haiiboldt  Ovroat  is  a  stream  of  ice-cold  water,  fh>n(  the  Ant- 
arctic Ocean,  which  makes  its  way  up  the  west  coast  of  South  America. 

13.  The  Islands  of  the  Padflo. — The  coimtless  groups  of  islands, 
which  lie  in  the  Middle  Section  of  the  Pacific,  haye  been  compared 
with  the  uncounted  stars  in  the  "  Milky  Way"  in  the  heavens.  The 
Pacific  Islands  are  of  two  kinds:  Continental  and  Ooeanlo.  The 
continental  islands  are  fragments  of  Asia  or  Australia,  and  lie  on  the 
submarine  plateau  between  these  two  continents.  The  oceanic 
islands  are  either  of  volcanic  or  of  coral  formation. 

(i)  The  continental  islands  include  the  Aloattaa  Zdot,  the  Kvflo  Zdot,  the  Japaa 
lataads,  the  ndUpplaM,  and  all  that  immense  archipelago  which  lies  on  the  submarine 
table-land  between  Asia  and  Australia. 

(ii)  The  oceanic  islands  are  found  chiefly  in  the  South  Pacific  The  most  northerly 
group  is  the  Saadwkh  Ulaads ;  the  most  southerly,  Vow  Zealsad. 
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14.  Tut  CkknmMTM  of  tbA  Pmollle. — The  oommerce  of  this  mighty 
ocean  is  only  in  its  first  beginnings.  There  are  foor  rising  ports  on 
its  east  coast :  Baa  Ftaaelsoo,  Faaami,  Oallao  (the  port  of  lima),  and 
Valparaiso.  There  are  four  great  ports  on  its  western  shores: 
TOkohama,  HODg-Kong,  Singapore,  and  Sydney. 

The  chief  agencies  in  creating  the  commerce  of  the  Pacific  are :  (1)  the  colonisation 
of  Anstralia ;  (8)  the  extension  of  the  United  States  to  the  western  coast ;  (8)  the  dis- 
eorery  of  gold  in  California  and  Anstralia ;  and  (4)  the  opening  of  the  Chinese  and 
Japanese  ports  to  all  comers. 

15.  Tbe  mdlaa  Ocean. — (i)  The  Indian  Ocean,  *'  the  Begion  of  the 
Monsoons,"  lies  mostly  in  the  Southern  Hemisphere,  within  the 
Torrid  2jone,  and  between  the  three  continents  of  Africa,  Asia,  and 
Australia.  It  contains  two  mighty  gulfs^the  AraUan  Sea  and  the 
Bay  of  Bengal.  Unlike  the  two  other  great  oceans,  it  has  no  connec- 
tion with  the  Arctic  ;  though  its  whole  southern  border  lies  open  to 
the  Antarctic.    It  is  nearly  ^ne-third  smaller  than  the  Atlantia 

(i)  The  limit  of  the  Indian  Ocean  is  said  to  be  88*  South  Ut. 

<ii)  Ito  area  Is  S5,000,000  square  miles. 

16.  TlM  Indian  Ocean. — (ii)  The  Indian  Ocean  has  only  two  inhind 
Seas — the  Bed  Sea  and  the  Peralaa  Onlf.  It  possesses  a  very  large 
drainage-basin,  and  sereral  of  the  largest  rivers  in  the  world  bring  to 
it  their  contributions.  It  is  a  veiy  deep  ocean ;  its  average  depth  is 
about  15,000  ft.  It  is  also  a  warm  ocean,  lying  for  the  most  part 
under  the  vertical  rays  of  the  sun;  and  the  surface  temperature 
sometimes  rises  to  OO"". 

<i)  The  Esd  Sta  receives  no  river ;  most  of  it  is  within  the  Tropics,  and  there  is 
enonnoQB  evaporation  horn  its  sorlhee ;  and  hence  its  level  at  Aden  is  several  flset 
higher  than  its  level  in  the  Golf  of  Sues.  The  Ferriaa  Oalf  receives  only  one  river  of 
any  sise— the  Shatt^-Arab. 

(ii)  The  contributions  of  river- water  ftrom  Asia  are  by  fkr  the  hugest.  Almost  all 
the  melted  snows  of  the  Himalayas  find  their  way  into  the  Indian  Ocean  through 
the  Imim,  the  asagM,  and  the  Brahaapoolra.  It  also  receives  the  waters  of  Peninsular 
IlMiia.  JThe  mountains  of  Burmah  also  contribute,  through  the  Irrawaddy  and  other 
great  streams.    Africa  contributes  very  little ;  Australia  still  lessw 

(jUi)  At  the  depth  of  1S,000  ft ,  however,  there  is  a  uniform  temperature  of  86* 
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17.  The  Indlaa  Ooeaa. — (iii)  The  chief  currents  in  this  ocean  are 
the  Bqioatoirlal,  the  MomnUqne,  and  the  Agnltiaii.  Its  islands,  like 
those  of  the  Pacific,  are  mostly  of  volcanic  or  of  coral  origin.  Its 
commerce  is  large,  and,  since  the  opening  of  the  Saez  Canal  in  1869, 
has  been  yearly  increasing.  The  chief  ports  are  Bombay,  Matfraa, 
Oalontta,  and  Rangoon. 

(I)  The  MoMBtalq^  OnrtBt  is  a  branch  of  the  Equatorial,  and  mna  aoathward 
through  the  Mozambique  Channel,  between  Madagaacar  and  Africa.  It  Joins  the 
Agulhas  Current  near  Cape  Agulhas  (='*  Cape  Needles  "). 

(ii)  The  two  largest  islands  are  Ksdacasosr  and  Otyloa;  but  they  are  continental 
islands.  The  largest  oceanic  groups  are  the  Laoeadiras  (="  Hundred  thousand 
Islands"),  and  the  MaUlTM  (■"Thousand  Islands"),  which  are  coral  islands,  with 
numerous  atolls. 

(iii)  The  Suez  Oanal  leads  stndght  into  the  most  commercial  part  of  the  Indian 
Ocean.  Its  existence  baa  almost  stopped  the  old  passage  round  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope— 5000  miles  longer— and  has  thus  revolutionised  modem  commerce. 


POLITICAL  GEOGRAPHY. 

1.  Introductory. — Polltioal  Qeograpby  tries  to  give  some  aocoont  of 
how  men  live  in  states  and  nations  ;  what  circumstances  help  them 
to  gain  a  livelihood  ;  and  what  form  of  human  life — what  manners 
and  customs,  arts  and  sciences — they  have  gradually  built  up. 

Peoples  and  Races. 

2.  Fopolation. — There  are  in  the  world,  at  tlie  present  time,  about 
1500  millions  of  human  beings.  Of  the  continents,  Asia  oontaios  the 
largest  number  ;  Australia  the  smallest. 

(i)  But  Bvope  is  the  most  densely  peopled  continent ;  and  the  density  of  its 
population  increases  as  we  go  west,  the  farther  we  get  Arom  Asia.  The  average  density 
in  Europe  is  about  iK)  persons  i>er  square  mile ;  in  Asia  it  is  only  about  half— or  47. 

(ii)  The  most  populous  country  in  Europe  is  Belglaa ;  the  most  populous  part  of 
Asia  is  the  Plata  of  China. 
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3.  Baoes. — There  are,  in  the  human  family,  five  great  races, 
differing  from  each  other  in  colour,  features,  the  character  of  the  hair, 
etc. ;  though  the  hair  constitutes  the  most  distinguishing  and  per- 
manent difference  between  them.  These  five  races  are  :  the  Caucasian, 
the  Mongolian,  the  Negro,  the  Malayan,  and  the  Indian. 

(0  The  OMicMlaii  (Indo-European)  or  WUto  Baot  is  distdngoished  by  a  white 
or  fUr  skin,  oval  &ce,  atraight  eyebrows,  long  silky  hair  (black,  light,  or  aubnmX 
and  harmonious  proportions  of  body.  The  fitdal  angle  Is  from  80*  to  90*.  This  race  is 
found  In  Europe  and  the  south  and  south-west  of  Asia.~The  European  section  of  this 
Taee  has  spread  itself  over  almost  the  whole  globe. 

(ii)  The  MoncoUaa  or  T«llow  Baos  has  high  cheek-bones,  small,  oblique,  and  narrow 
eyes ;  a  skin  of  an  olive-yellow  to  deep  brown  ;  long,  thick,  and  lank  hair  ;  and  little 
or  no  beard.  The  north  and  east  of  Asia  are  their  chief  abodes.— But,  in  Europe,  the 
Finns,  Lapps,  and  Samoyedes  .*  the  Magyars  of  Hungary ;  the  Turks,  and  tiie  Esqui- 
maux, all  belong  to  this  race. 

(iii)  The  Ragro  (Ethiopian)  or  Black  Sac*  has  flat  features,  a  flat  thick  fleshy  nose,, 
thick  protruding  lips,  a  black  skin,  and  short,  woolly,  curly  black  h^.  The 
fodal  angle  is  ih>m  70*  to  75*.  This  race  inhabits  Africa  from  the  southern  edge  of  the 
Sahara  to  Bechuana  Land ;  in  the  United  States  of  North  America  and  in  South. 
America  (to  both  of  which  continents  they  were  carried  as  slaves),  and  in  Mahometan 
countries,  where  they  live  mostly  in  a  state  of  slavery. 

(iv)  The  KSlayaa  or  Taway  Sac*  has  some  of  the  marks  of  the  three  chief  races :  the 
skulland  eyes  of  the  Caucasian,  the  long  coarse  black  hair  of  the  Mongol,  and  the  flattened 
fieatnres  of  the  Negro.  The  Malays  have  a  brown  or  tawny  skin.  They  are  found 
on  the  widespread  island- world  which  lies  between  Madagascar  and  Easter  Island,  in 
Polynesia— over  more  than  200  degrees  of  longitude. 

(v)  The  iBdlsB  (American  Indian)  or  Oepp«r-«olou«d  Baos  has  a  red,  bronse,  or 
oopper-coloured  skin,  black  lank  hair,  high  cheek-bones,  and  long  eyes.  This  race  is 
limited  to  America,  and  is  graduaUy  dying  out.  In  South  America,  the  Fatagonlans. 
are  the  best  specimens  of  this  race.  (The  term  Indian  is  a  mistake ;  as  the  "Red 
Hen"  have  no  connection  with  India  or  the  HitiduB,  It  arose  txom  the  error  of 
Columbus,  who  thought  that  the  island  of  St.  Salvator  on  which  he  landed  was  a  part 
of  the  Indief,  and  hence  called  the  whole  archipelago  the  "  Indies.") 

4.  Popnlonsneas  of  Races. — The  Caucasian  Bace  numhers  about  640 
millions ;  the  Mongolian  nearly  600  ;  the  Ethiopian  200  ;  the  Maky 
40  ;  and  the  American  Indian  only  20  millions. 

5.  Languages. — The  languages  of  the  Mongolian  Race  are  mono- 
syllaUc,  and  entirely  wlthont  InfleTloin.  The  Indo-European  or- 
Caucasian  Baces  speak  languages  which  are  rich  in  inflexion. 
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(1)  The  monosyllabic  lAoguages  use  any  word  either  as  a  noon,  verb,  or  adjectiye 
—solely  according  to  Ut  position  in  the  sentence.  These  languag^es  are  spoken  chiefly  in 
China,  Japan,  and  Further  India. 

(ii)  Of  the  Indo-European  languages  the  most  widely  spread  in  the  Ancient  World 
was  latla ;  in  the  Modem  World  it  is  SngUih.  English  is  spoken  by  about  100  millions 
of  people ;  Riissian  by  68 ;  Oerman  by  62 ;  and  Spanish  by  56  millions.  Spanish  is 
spread  all  over  South  America,  and  is  the  commercial  language  of  that  continent. 

6.  Religions. — The  Religions  of  the  world  are  generally  divided  into 
FolytlieiBtio  and  Honotheistio. — The  three  most  important  kinds  of 
Monotheism  are  :  ObristianitF  ;  Judaism  ;  and  Maliometaxiism.  Tbe 
chief  forms  of  Polytheism  are  :  Baddlilsm  and  Brahmlnlsm. 

OxMk  poZy«,  many,  and  thtoe,  a  god ;  mono*.  mU  or  one. 

(I)  Christians  are  said  to  number  400  millions ;  Mahometans  200  ;  and  Jews,  only 
7  millions.    The  larger  half  of  mankind — 830  millions— are  polytheists  or  heathens. 

(ii)  irahrnimtanlm  or  UULm  (=6od'8  will  be  done  1)  is  professed  in  Asia  (Arabia. 
Persia,  India,  etc),  in  North  and  Central  AiHca,  and  also  in  Europe  (Turkey,  etc.) 
Its  followers  are  called  MoSIemi  or  1 


(iii)  Boddhloa,  or  the  Religion  of  Buddha,  a  great  sage  and  meditative  philosophet 
of  the  5th  century  b.c.,  is  the  most  widely  spread  religion  of  the  East.  It  is  pro* 
fessed  in  Further  India,  the  Malay  Peninsula,  China,  Japan,  etc 

(iv)  BrshmiiilBn,  or  the  Religion  of  Brahma— the  chief  god  of  the  Hindus,  is  the 
religion  most  prevalent  in  India. 

(v)  There  are  also  lower  forms  of  heathenism—such  as  Fetlohiim  and  «"'^«««««— « 
Fetichism  is  the  worship  of  beasts  (tigers,  etc),  useful  or  hurtful  plants,  and  even 
stones  and  carved  blocks  of  wood.  Shamanism  is  the  worship  of  invisible  spirits  who 
are  believed  to  be  able  to  do  harm  as  well  as  good— but  who  are  generally  more  able 
and  willing  to  do  harm,  and  who  have  to  be  flattered  or  propitiated  by  magical  arts. 
Those  Mongols— in  Siberia,  ?tc.— who  are  not  Buddhists,  are  in  general  Shamanists. 

(vi)  Again,  there  are  higher  forms,  such  as  the  worship  of  Fire  among  the  FarMM 
in  India,  etc 

7.  Forms  of  Labour. — The  simplest  kind  of  labour  is  bunting  ;  and 
under  this  kind  may  also  be  included  flsliing.  Labourers  of  this 
class  have  no  property.  The  second  stage  is  that  of  the  propertied 
classes.  These  are,  again,  subdivided  into  wandering  and  settled 
peoples.  Wanderers  (or  Nomads)  generally  possess  herds  of  cattle 
and  sheep.    Settled  peoples  are  for  the  most  part  engaged  in  agriool- 
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tore. — A  third  stage  is  that  of  handicraft  or  manufacture,  where  the 
raw  material  owes  much  or  most  of  its  value  to  the  labour  and  skill 
put  into  it — A  fourth  stage  is  the  exchanging  of  surplus  products  of 
agriculture  or  manufacture  ;  and  this  gives  rise  to  commerce. — The 
highest  stage  of  labour  is  the  cultivation  of  art,  literature,  or  science. 

({)  The  EAimoei  and  the  SunoysdM  are  in  the  lowest  stage. 

(ii)  The  Badoiiu  in  Arabia,  the  Tureonuuu  in  the  Turanian  Lowland  Desert,  and 
the  Taaildu  in  the  Sahara,  are  Nomads. 

(iii)  Agriculture  has  two  main  branches  :  tiIlA<«  and  cto^-ralriiig. 

(iv)  Commerce  exports  either  raw  materials  or  manufactures ;  and  its  ultimate  aim 
Is  to  bring  about  an  equilibrium  in  the  exchange  of  both  all  over  the  world.  Great 
Britain  has  too  much  hardware;  China  has  more  tea  than  she  needs :  they  exchange. 

(t)  If  there  is  in  any  country  a  ■arj^bis  of  producers,  0ml«rfttloii  takes  place ;  and 
■  are  founded. 


(ri)  It  is  in  the  Tamp«rat«  Zones  of  the  world  that  different  kinds  of  labour  and 
enterprise  have  grown  to  their  highest  perfection.  In  these  zones  nature  grants 
nothing  without  a  struggle.  In  the  Torrid  Zone  nature  is  lavish  of  her  bounties, 
and  does  not  compel  man  to  work  for  a  living.  In  the  Frigid  Zone  the  struggle  is  so 
severe  that  man  spends  the  whole  of  his  life  in  getting  a  mere  living. 

8.  Kinds  of  Sodeties.— Man  is  a  very  gregarious  animaL  It  is  not 
good  for  him  to  be  alone.  Men  come  together  in  hamlets,  villages, 
towns,  and  dties.  Towns  or  villages  rise  at  a  bridge  over  a  river  ; 
on  a  coal-field  ;  or  where  two  main  roads  intersect  each  other.  The 
largest  towns  are  found  where  three  things — agriculture,  manufactures, 
and  commerce,  exist  together  in  the  highest  degree.  Many  of  the 
largest  towns  in  the  world  are  seaports. 

(i)  Bristol  (formerly  Brigstov})=the  "stow"  (or  place)  on  the  bridge  over  the  Avon. 

(ii)  AH  the  largest  manuDiicturing  towns  in  England  and  the  Continent  stand  on  or 
near  coal-fields.  Coal-fields  generally  contain  iron-ores ;  and  these  two  minerals,  coal 
which  gives  power)  and  iron  (which  provides  the  raw  material  for  machinery)  form  the 
backbone  of  all  industrial  manufacture. 

(iiO  Two  main  roads  of  traffic  may  meet  at  the  confluence  (a)  of  two  rivers,  or  (b)  of 
two  railroads,  or  (c)  where  two  caravan-routes  Intersect  (a)  Allahabad  stands  at 
the  confluence  of  the  Jumna  with  the  Ganges ;  St.  Louis,  where  the  Missouri  and 
Mississippi  join,  (b)  Birmingham  stands  at  or  near  the  intersection  of  the  Midland 
and  North-Westem  Systems,  (e)  Moscow  stands  at  the  meeting-point  of  all  the  high- 
roads from  north  to  south  and  firom  east  to  west  in  European  Russia.  Damascus 
stands  at  the  intersection  of  the  routes  between  Egypt  Mesopotamia,  and  Asia  Minor. 
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(iv)  Out  of  about  260  towns  in  the  world  which  have  a  population  of  more  than 
100,000,  about  110  are  seaports.  These  seaports  either  stand  on  the  coast,  or— if  on 
rivers — at  the  head  of  the  tidal  waters. 

(v)  London  is  the  town  which  unites  in  the  highest  d^n^-ee  the  products  of  agri* 
culture,  manufiiictures,  and  commerce. 

(vi)  Towns  like  GUoaco,  Ban  Frandsco,  and  Sydney  may  be  said  to  stand  at  the  inter- 
section of  great  trade-routes.  Chicago  stands  on  Lake  Michigan  and  intercepts  the 
immense  quantities  of  wheat  that  are  brought  to  it  by  rail  from  the  rich  prairie-lands. 
Behind  all  three  towns,  there  are  either  fertile  lands,  or  rich  mines,  or  both ;  and  these 
towns  stand  at  the  meeting-points  of  the  railway-system  and  the  water-Journey. 

9.  Kinds  of  Ctoyemment. — The  unit  or  core  of  society  is  the  ffeunlly. 
A  number  of  families  living  together  under  one  head  (a  chief  or 
sheikh)  is  called  a  clan.  This  is  the  lowest  stage  of  goyemment.  A 
higher  stage  is  where  the  families  or  people  of  a  country  are  organised 
into  a  state.  A  state  may  be  either  a  monarohy  or  a  repuUlo.  A 
monarchy  may  be  either  absolute  or  limited.  A  republic  may  be 
either  aristooratlo  or  demooratlo. 


(i)  Rule  by  a  chief  is  called  patriarchal  rule.    In  Mongolia  a  clan  is  called  a  I 

(ii)  The  only  absolute  monarchies  in  Europe  are  Baida,  Toxkay,  and  the  small  jninci- 
pality  of  Koaaeo,  in  the  north  of  Italy. 

(ill)  The  other  monarchies  of  Europe  are  limited  by  the  conditions  laid  down  in  the 
OonaUtatton,  and  by  the  powers  of  PaxUaiMBt.  Parliament  generally  consists  of  two 
Chambers— an  Upper  and  a  Lower.  (In  Great  Britain,  the  Upper  Chamber  is  the 
House  of  Lords ;  in  the  United  States,  it  Is  the  Senate.) 

(iv)  An  aristocratic  republic  is  ruled  by  a  /«»,  and  is  hence  called  an  oUcardqr 
(Greek  Uigoif  the  few).  Such  was  the  republic  of  Rome. —Modem  republics  are  demo- 
cratic (Greek  Demos f  the  people) ;  as  France,  Switzerland,  and  the  United  States.  The 
lafldallTe  power  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Parliament ;  the  ezaoutlT*  power  is  generally 
vested  in  the  PrMldeat,  who  is  chosen  for  a  fixed  term  of  years.  The  President,  1 
being  the  head  of  the  State,  is  also  Commander-in-chief  of  the  Army,  etc 
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1.  fiitrodaetory.  —Europe  is  the  smallest  of  the  three  continents 
which  make  up  the  Old  World.  It  is  in,  reality,  a  large  peninsula 
joined  to  Asia ;  and  it  assumes  more  and  more  of  a  peninsular  char- 
acter, the  farther  it  goes  from  that  continent.  Though  the  smallest 
of  the  five  great  continents,  it  is  the  centre  of  civilisation,  of  com- 
merce, of  intercourse,  and  of  traveL  This  distinction  it  owes  partly  to  I 
the  fact  that  it  lies  in  the  middle  of  all  the  land  in  the  world,  and 
partly  to  its  astonishing  wealth  in  coast  line  and  varied  build  of  land.  / 

2.  Boundaries. — Europe  is  bounded  on  three  sides  by  the  sea.  On 
the  land  side,  the  Ural  Mountains  separate  it  from  Asia.  Its  extreme 
point  on  the  north  is  Cape  Nordkyn ;  on  the  west,  Cape  Boca  ;  and 
on  the  south.  Cape  Tarlfa. 

(i)  The  following  an  its  bonndAries : 
1.  H.  —The  Aretle  Comb. 

S.  B.  —The  Vnl  MontalM,  Vnl  Blrar,  and  OMytea. 
8.  8.  —The  lf«dlt«iT»BMa,  the  BUck  8«*,  and  the  0— caw. 
4.  W.— The  Atlaatle. 
The  Russians  make  "  European  **  Russia  embrace  a  large  amount  of  territory  east  of 
the  Urals,  and  eren  as  Ikr  as  the  Tobol.    They  also  draw  the  southern  boundary 
through  the  '*  Depression  of  Hanytch/'  so  that  the  whole  of  the  Caucasus  Range  is 
made  to  belong  to  Asia. 

(ii)  Nordkyn  i=North  Chin)  is  the  extreme  point  of  the  mainland— North  Cape, 
which  is  ftirther  north,  being  in  the  island  of  Mageroe. 

Tarifa  sires  oar  word  tarif.    It  wu  off  this  okpe  that  the  Moon  and  Braaiards  nsad  to  coUaot 
doM  for  allotring  ■hips  to  «nt«:  tho  MadltOTBiiMui. 

3.  Sliape. — ^The  most    striking    characteristic    of   Europe  is  the 
"  absence  of  mass  ** — the  immensely  rich  articulation  of  its  coast  line. 
No  other  continent  has  a  coast  line  so  highly  developed,  so  richly  ^ 
articakted.    It  possesses  1  mile  of  coast  for  every  190  square  miles  of  | 
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surface.  Long  peninsulas  run  out  into  the  sea ;  long  arms  of  the  sea 
run  into  the  heart  of  the  land.  Hence  Europe  possesses  the  maxi- 
mum of  accessibility  bj  sea,  and  the  maximum  of  marine  influences 
upon  the  land.  The  farther  it  goes  west,  the  more  peninsular  does  it 
become ;  and  the  peninsulas  form  one-third  of  the  whole.  Thifi 
highly  peninsular  character  is  continued  and  intensified  by  the  large 
number  of  islands  along  its  coasts. 

(i)  This  rich  articulation  of  limbs  gives  easy  communication  with  the  sea  and 
favours  the  growth  of  civilisation.  For  this  reason  Greece  and  Italy  were  at  one 
time  masters  of  the  Mediterranean ;  while,  to-day,  Great  Britain,  which  may  be 
regarded  as  a  large  peninsula,  is  Mistress  of  the  Oceans  of  the  world. 

(ii)  Africa  stands  at  the  other  end  of  the  scale.  Ck)mpared  with  its  size,  Europe 
has  a  coast  relatively  5  times  as  long  as  that  of  Africa. 

(iii)  As  Europe  goes  to  the  west,  it  becomes  narrower;  and  the  inflowing  seas  come 
nearer  to  each  other.    Thus,  north  of  the  Pyrenees,  the  Mediterranean  is  only  240  miles 
fh)m  the  Bay  of  Biscay ;  and  the  French  are  now  engaged  in  cutting  a  canal  which  I 
will  save  the  long  round  along  the  coast  of  Spain. — Even  in  Russia,  the  most  con-J 
tinental  part  of  Europe,  no  town  is  more  than  700  miles  ftom  the  sea. 

(iv)  Europe  has  9  peninsulas :  four  in  the  south  ;  four  in  the  north ;  and  one  in  the 
west,  (a)  The  four  in  the  South  are:  Tht  Pcnlnsiila;  Italy;  the  Balkan  PraianU; 
and  the  Crlai«a.  (b)  The  four  in  the  North  are  :  JUttand ;  Scaadlnavla ;  Kanin ;  and 
Kola,  (c)  The  one  in  the  West  is  Brittany.— The  ISthiBas  of  Oorlnth  (4  m.)  connects 
the  Morea  with  the  mainland  of  Greece.  The  Xsthmas  of  Portkop  connects  the  Crimea 
with  the  mainland  of  Russia. 

(v)  The  capes  at  the  ends  of  these  peninsulas  are :  Hordkya,  North  Oapo,  and  the  Hsm, 
in  Norway ;  the  Skaw,  in  Jutland ;  Ortogal  and  Flalst«ir«(-  "  Land's  End  ")  in  the  north 
of  Spain ;  Boea  and  St.  Ylac«at,  in  Portugal ;  Trafalgar  and  Tarilk  in  the  south  of 
Spain ;  Dl  Lonea  and  BpartivMito,  in  Italy ;  and  Katapaa,  in  the  south  of  Greece. 

(vi)  Most  of  the  islands  lie  very  close  to  the  continent,  are  easily  accessible  from  it, 
and  were  at  one  time  parts  of  it.  Their  presence  gives  rise  to  all  kinds  of  exchanges^ 
intercommunication,  and  interplay  of  life  and  forces. 

4.  Extent. — The  area  of  Europe  amounts  to  about  3,700,000  square 
miles.  Its  greatest  length,  from  Cape  St.  Vincent  to  the  Urals,  isl/ 
3370  miles  ;  its  greatest  breadth,  from  Cape  Matapan  to  NordkynJ' 
is  2400  miles. 

(i)  Europe  occupies  about  ^th  of  the  land-surfkce  of  the  globe, 
(ii)  Asia  is  about  five  times  as  large ;  Africa,  three  times. 
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5.  86M.— Europe  is  pre-eminently  the  Oontiiient  of  Inland 
8eaa.  Three  mighty  seas  bathe  it  on  the  south;  and  three  seas, 
corresponding  to  them,  lave  its  shores  upon  the  north.  The  three 
on  the  south  are  the  Caspian,  the  Black  Sea,  and  the  Hedltezranean ; 
the  three  on  the  north  are  the  White  Sea,  the  Baltic,  and  the  German 
OceaiL 

(i)  The  OMplaa  belongs  partly  to  Europe,  partiy  to  Asia.  It  is  shallow  in  the  north 
and  very  deep  in  the  south.  In  correspondence  with  this,  the  shores  on  the  north  are 
low  and  flat ;  on  the  south,  they  are  high  and  mountainous. 

Oi)  The  BUek  8«a  is  twice  the  sixe  of  Great  Britain,  and  receives  the  drainage  of 
nearly  one-third  of  all  Europe.  It  is  subject  to  sudden  storms  and  to  dense  toga. 
Its  branch,  called  the  8«a  of  Aaor,  is  very  shallow,  and  is  slowly  silting  up  with  the 
mud  brought  down  by  the  Don.— The  8«a  of  lIsrBora  lies  to  the  west  of  the 
Black  Sea. 

(iii)  The  ModttorraiiMa  is  the  largest  inland  sea  in  the  world.  It  is  2300  miles  long, 
and  has  an  area  of  nearly  1,000,000  square  miles.  It  has  hardly  any  tides.— The 
Mediterranean  includes  four  minor  seas— the  Adriatio  (with  the  Gulfs  of  Trieste  and 
Quamero),  the  Tynluno,  the  loalaa;  and  the  Jlgosa  or  Archipolsfo.  It  includes  also 
the  great  Gulfb  of  Uona,  Oonoa,  and  Corlntli  on  the  European  side ;  and  Sidra  and 
Kabes  on  the  AfHcan. 

Hm  **Oiilfof  LioDB**  haa  nothing  to  do  with  the  city  of  Lifomt.    TbcOnlf  Uio  OBlledfhimita 
■taroiy  eh*raetcr. 

(It)  The  Wbtu  Boa  is  a  vast  bight  of  the  Arctic  Ocean — everywhere  very  shallow. 

(▼)  The  Bsltlo  is  a  sea  about  twice  the  size  of  England  and  Wales.  It  is  almost 
tUeless.  It  is  very  shallow ;  and  its  waters  are  much  fresher  than  those  of  the  ocean. 
Its  chief  Gulfs  are  those  of  Bothala,  Flalaad,  and  BJfa. 

Th«  word  JtaMe  vamttM  "  8«a  of  B«lti. "  It  is  ItMlf  a  Mt ;  and  it  is  entered  by  the  Ortmt  Btit  and 
iiMUttUB^U. 

(vl)  The  Horth  Boa  or  Gormaa  Oooan  is  a  shallow  sea  between  Great  Britain  and  the 
Continent.  It  is  nearly  twice  as  large  as  the  Baltic.  It  contains  numerous  sand- 
banks ;  and,  over  some  of  these  there  is  only  100  ft.  depth  of  water.  It  has  two 
large  bights — the  Znydor  Zoo  and  the  Dollart.  Both  were  formed  by  an  inbreaking  of 
the  sea  in  the  13th  century.— The  Mah  Soa— between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland— may 
be  r^iarded  as  part  of  the  North  Sea,  though  it  is  very  much  deeper. 

The  word  Xugdtr  X«*  meana  "  Booth  Sea."  It  ia  ao  called  to  dlitinguiah  it  from  the  Xorth  Sea,  and 
from  the  Xa$t  Sea    which  U  the  Qerman  name  for  the  Baltic 

6.  Tbe  Baltic  and  the  Mediterranean:  a  Contrast. — The  Baltic  is 
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the  Mediterranean  of  the  north  ;  and,  as  these  seas  are  contrasted  in 
position,  they  are  also  contrasted  in  many  other  respects. 


Tb«  Baltlo 

1.  Is  a  shallow  sea  with  low  shores. 

2.  Lies  in  a  region  of  rains  all  the 

year  through. 

8.  Is  fed  by  nomeroas  and  large  rivers. 

4.  Lies  in  a  region  of  low  temperature 

and  small  evaporation.    From  De- 
cember to  April  it  is  closed  by  ice. 

5.  Has  its  level  raised  by  the  rivers 

that  flow  into  it. 

6.  Has  water  which  is  almost  treah  in 

some  parts.    It  is  only  one-fomth 
as  salt  as  ocean-water. 

I  7.  The  Baltic  is  always  overflowing  ; 
and  a  current  runs  from  it  into  the 
German  Ocean. 


The  lUdltorraiMaa 

1.  Is  a  deep  sea  with  lofty  coasts. 

2.  Lies  in  the  region  of  autumn  and 

winter  rains. 

8.  Is  fed  by  few  rivers— compared  with 
its  great  area. 

4.  Lies  in  a  r^on  of  high  temperature, 

and  great  and  rapid  evaporation. 
It  is  never  closed. 

5.  Has  its  level  lowered  by  the  water 

evaporated  from  it. 

6.  Has  water  which  is  Salter  than  that 

of  the  ocean. 

\  7.  The  Mediterranean   is  always  defl- 
'         cient ;  and  a  current  is  always  run- 
ning into  it  fh>m  the  Atlantic. 


7.  Water-ways. — ^Europe  is  also  the  continent  of  great  natural 
Water-ways.  The  most  important  channels  are  the  passages  between 
the  North  Sea  and  the  Baltic;  between  the  Atlantic  and  the 
Mediterranean ;  and  between  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Black  Sea. 

(i)  The  Skater  laek  and  Oattegat  (^**  Cat's  throat")  form  one  continuous  highway 
into  the  Baltic,  which  is  blocked  up  by  a  group  of  islands.  Between  the  mainland 
and  these  lie  the  BcmaA,  the  Or«at  B«lt,  and  the  Little  Bait,  the  first  of  which  is  the 
most  frequented  passage.  On  the  south  side,  the  Straits  of  Dover  and  the  SagUA 
ObaBBol  (called  by  the  French  *<  La  Manche  "  or  the  Sleeve,  from  its  shape)  form  the 
great  water-way  from  the  North  Sea  into  the  Atlantic 

(ii)  The  Straits  of  Oibraltar  (9  m.)  is  the  passage  into  the  Mediterranean.  The  Strait  oC 
Kesriaa  leads  fr^m  the  Tyrrhene  into  the  Ionian  Sea.  The  Strait  of  Otraato  leads 
frt>m  the  Ionian  into  the  Adriatic  The  DardaaoUos  lead  from  the  Archipelago  into 
the  Sea  of  Marmora.  The  Bosphoros  (  s  Ox-ferry)  leads  flrom  the  Sea  of  Marmora  Into 
the  Black  Sea.    The  Strait  of  Xorteh  leads  from  the  Black  Sea  into  the  Sea  of  Azot. 


8.  The  Islands  of  Europe. — Happy  in  its  peninsulas,  Europe  is  still 
more  and  singularly  happy  in  its  islands,  which  may  in  some  cases 
be  regarded  as  parts  and  continuations  of  its  peninsulas.      No 
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oontinent  in  the  world,  if  we  take  its  size  into  consideration,  has  so  I 
many  islands  as  the  continent  of  Europe.     It  is  also  a  point  in  its ' 
fayour  that  the  richest  islands  lie  in  the  best  climate — that  is,  in 
the  south.     The  islands  of  Europe  lie  in  the  Arctic  and  Atlantic 
Oceans,  and  in  the  Baltic  and  Mediterranean  Seas.     Many  of  them 
may  be  regarded  as  stepping-stones  of  civilisation  and  commerce. 

0)  The  chief  islandj  in  the  Aiotio  ara  Jan  Mayen,  Vaygatz,  and  the  archipelago 
of  NoTa  Zembla  ( =  "  New  found  land  "). 

(ii)  In  the  Atlaatlo  Oeean  are  the  innumerable  group  of  the  Loffodens,  on  the  coast 
of  Norway ;  Iceland  and  the  Faroes ;  the  British  Islands  ;  the  Channel  Islands,  off 
the  north  coast  of  France ;  and  the  Axores,  which  lie  000  miles  west  of  Portugal. 

Oil)  In  or  at  the  entrance  of  the  Baltle  are  the  Danish  Archipelago  (Zealand,  Funen, 
etc) ;  BUgen  and  Bomholm  ;  Oeland  and  Gothland ;  Dago  and  Oesel ;  and  the  group 
ofthe  Aland  Isles. 

Hm pnflz M BMiau aimplj  vat«r.  Henos  OeZond L-tMiter-Zaiid or Mond.  OKMlbMthcMm* 
mtMitnf.  OetakM  the  form  of  m  and  bMomes  a  suffix  in  EnglUh.  Thu  Batt«n$a^Bi. 
Pater's  IdABd ;  Angluea^Aniim'  Island ;  CA«2Ma'-Chesal  or  Shli^le  Island. 

(iv)  In  the  M«dlt«rnuMa&  lie  the  Balearic  Islands  (the  largest  of  which  is  Minorca); 
Corsica  and  Sardinia  (with  Elba) ;  Sicily  and  Malta ;  the  Ionian  Islands,  west  of 
Greece ;  the  Cyclades  and  Sporades  in  the  Archipelago  (with  Negropont,  the  largest 
island  in  that  sea);  Candia  and  Cyprus.     Sicily  is  the  largest  island  in  the  lCedi-1 
terranean ;  Sardinia  comes  next.    Cyprus  is  generally  reckoned  with  Asia.  * 

9.  Build. — If  Europe  is  rich  in  coast  line  and  in  variety  of  hori- 
zontal form,  it  is  still  richer  in  yariety  of  build.  As  there  is  the 
maximum  of  inter-connection  between  land  and  sea  in  this  continent, 
80  there  is  the  maximum  of  interchange  between  different  forms  and 
heights.  The  yariety  of  build  is  astonishing :  Alpine  monntaln- 
■ystemB,  lower  ranges  of  mountalnB,  liUls — in  groups  and  ranges — 
table-IaiidB,  steppes,  plains,  allnylal  yalleys.  All  these  forms  are 
found  in  more  or  less  close  neighbourhood— especially  in  the  west  of 
Europe.  The  yertical  build  is  in  fact  more  highly  and  richly 
deyeloped  than  eyen  the  horizontal  shape.  But,  on  the  whole,  low- 
lands predominate  :  they  occupy  two-thirds  of  the  whole  surface. 
Hence  we  may  say  :  Europe  is  the  Continent  of  Low  Plains. 

(!)  High  and  wide  plateaus,  which  interfere  greatly  with  the  intercourse  of  peoples, 
are  completely  absent  in  Europe.    Nor  are  there  any  deserts. 

(U)  The  character  of  the  mountains  of  Europe  is  also  fkvourable  to  intercourse. 
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10.  The  Two  Halves  of  Europe. — If  we  follow  the  line  of  27*"  East 
long.,  we  shall  find  that  Europe  falls  easily  in  two  halves :  The\ 
Eastern  Half  and  the  Western  Halt  The  character  of  the  first  is  nnl- 
formlty ;  of  the  second,  the  richest  variety. 

(i)  The  iMtcni  Half  consista  of  a  great  plain,  which  stretches  from  the  Urals  to  the 
river  ICemeL 

(ii)  The  WMt«ra  Half  falls  gradually  by  three  mighty  steps  towards  the  Baltic  and 
the  German  Ocean.  The  highest  step  is  the  Alpa ;  the  second  the  Fraiieo-a«niiaa  Hlgh- 
laad ;  the  third  is  the  Fraiieo-G«niiaa  Plain.  This  last  is  sometimes  called  the  Wtst 
Evropean  Plain. 

(iii)  If,  however,  we  divide  Europe  into  Northern  and  Boathem  portions,  we  shall 
find  that  one  mighty  northern  plain  stretches  from  the  Pyrenees  to  the  Urals.  This 
plain,  rmming  to  the  sonth  of  the  Ural  Range,  Joins  the  colossal  plains  of  Siberia.  We 
can  travel  from  Holland  to  the  east  of  Rnsaia  without  seeing  a  single  raoontain  or  going 
through  a  single  tunneL 

11.  The  Mountain  Systems  of  Europe. — The  monntain-lands  of 
Europe  lie  mostly  in  the  south  and  in  the  north-west.  The  ranges  of 
the  first  rank  are  :  the  Slexra  Nevada  ;  the  Pyrenees  ;  the  Alps ;  the 
Carpatbians ;  the  BaHrans ;  and  the  Scandinavian  Mountains.  The 
Oanoasus  separates  Europe  from  Asia. 

(i)  The  Slarra  Harada  is  the  highest  range  in  Spain  :  The  highest  peak,  ICnlhacen, 
is  11,660  ft.  above  the  sea-level. 

(ii)  The  Pyrtaaas  are  a  high  and  broad  range  between  Fiance  and  Spain :  the  highest 
point  is  the  Peak  of  Nethou  (11,168  ft.).  Some  parts  are  above  the  line  of  perpetual 
snow.    They  have  never  been  tunnelled ;  and  the  railways  go  round  either  end. 

(iii)  The  Alps  are  the  grandest  mountain-system  in  Europe.  Host  of  the  peaks  are 
covered  with  perpetual  snow,  which  melts  at  the  edges  of  the  snow-fields,  but  is  con- 
stantly renewed.  The  highest  peak  is  Mont  Blanc  (15,784  ft.),  in  Savoy,  Just  within 
the  French  frontier.  The  Alps  form  the  boundary  between  Italy  and  the  northern 
countries  of  France,  Switzerland,  and  Germany. —The  Apaanlnas  run  off  fhnn  them 
through  Italy. 

(iv)  The  Oarpathlaas  stretch  in  the  form  of  a  mighty  horse-shoe  ttom  Fressbuig  on 
the  Danube  to  Orsova  on  the  same  river,  enclose  the  Oreat  Plain  of  Hungary,  and 
shelter  it  from  east  winds. 

(v)  The  Balkans,  in  the  widest  sense  of  the  word,  is  the  name  for  a  number  of  ranges 
which  sweep  firom  the  Adriatic  to  the  Black  Sea.  In  the  stricter  sense,  it  is  the  name 
of  the  range  which  divides  Bulgaria  ftom  Boumelia.  The  mean  height  of  the  highest 
range  is  6600  ft. 
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(vi)  The  fwukdiaaTlMi  Momtaloa  is  the  general  geographical  name  tor  the  mountain* 
nnges  in  Scandinavia.  Each  range  has  a  diiTerent  local  name.  The  southern  portion 
is  the  higher  (the  highest  peak  is  8400  a.— about  half  the  height  of  Mont  Blanc) ;  the 
northern  culminates  in  Sulitelma,  which  is  only  58S0  ft.  high. 

12.  Tbe  Plateaas  of  Bnrope. — Europe,  unlike  Asia,  has  no  very  high 
or  yeiy  extensiye  table-lands.  But  it  possesses  four  well-marked 
plateaus  in  its  western  half.  These  are  the  Spanish  Platean ;  the 
Swiss  and  Bayarlan  Plateau ;  the  Plateau  of  Transylviaila ;  and  the 
Balkan  Plateau. 

The  Bwim  nd  Bavsrlaa  Platoaa  is  the  southern  and  highest  part  of  a  low  plateau 
which  goes  down  from  the  foot  of  the  Alpe»  by  a  series  of  terraces,  to  the  Baltic  and 
the  North  Sea. 

13.  The  Voloanoes  of  Europe.— The  Tolcanoes  of  Europe  are  (with 
the  exception  of  Mount  Hecla)  limited  to  the  islands  and  peninsulas 
of  the  Mediterranean.  The  principal  active  volcanoes  are  Mount 
He<fla  ;  Etna ;  Vesuvius  ;  and  StromboU. 

(i)  Mont  HMla  (5095  ft.— one-third  the  height  of  Mont  Blanc)  is  the  highest  among 
SO  active  Tolcanoes  in  Iceland.    It  is  also  the  second  highest  mountain  in  the  island. 

(ii)  Moat  Etea  (10,840  ft.— or  about  two-thirds  the  height  of  Mont  Blanc)  is  tbe 
hic^iest  mountain  in  Sicily. 

(iii)  Mo«Bt  VisailM  (4160  ft)  is  a  flattened  conical  mountain  on  the  Bay  of  Naples. 

Ot)  itrosaboU  is  one  of  the  Lipari  Islands.  It  is  in  a  state  of  periodic  eruption  every 
five  minutes ;  but  it  vomits  only  steam. 

(v)  There  are  many  extinct  volcanoes  in  central  France,  in  the  north-west  of 
Qennany,  in  the  Eastern  Pyrenees,  etc. 

14.  The  Plains  of  Europe. — Tbe  Great  Plain  of  Europe  stretches 
from  the  Pyrenees  to  the  Urals,  and  embraces  about  two-thirds  of 
the  surface  of  the  continent  It  is  sometimes  called  Low  Europe. 
Its  greatest  breadth  is  attained  in  Russia. — But  there  are  also  plains 
in  High  Europe,  entangled,  as  it  were,  among  the  mountain-systems 
and  table-lands  of  that  region.  These  are  the  plains  of :  Hungary ; 
▼anaohia-and-BuIgarla ;  Lombardy ;  Languedoo;  Upper  Bhine; 
Bohemia ;  and  Andalusia. 

(i)  The  Plaia  of  Hofsry  lies  between  the  Carpathians  and  the  Alps,  and  is  watered 
by  the  Danube  and  the  Theiss. 
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01)  The  Plain  of  Williehli-aiid-BlgMia  Is  also  called  the  "  Plain  of  the  Lower 
Dannbe." 

(iii)  The  Plain  of  Lombaxdy  is  the  valley  of  the  Po,  between  the  Alps  and  the 
Apennines. 

(iv)  The  Plain  of  Langaodoo  lies  in  the  south  of  Fiance,  between  the  Alps  and  the 
Cevennes. 

(v)  The  Plain  of  Uio  TTppwr  Xhlnt  lies  between  the  Black  Forest  and  the  Vosges. 

(vi)  The  Plain  of  BohMnla  is  a  lozenge-shaped  table-land,  west  of  the  Carpathians, 
and  drained  by  the  Elbe. 

(vii)  The  Plain  of  Andalusia  is  the  lower  part  of  the  valley  of  the  Guadalquivir. 

15.  The  Watershed  of  Europe. — The  great  Watershed  of  Europe  runs 
from  north-east  to  south-west  It  begins  at  the  Urals  ;  goes  through  | 
the  Valdai  Plateau — which  is  its  culminating  point ;  and  keeps  going 
ever  farther  and  farther  south,  till  it  reaches  the  Pyrenees.  The  north- 
western slope  ia  not  nearly  so  wide  as  the  south-eastern  ;  and  hence 
the  longest  rivers  flow  into  the  southern  seas.  The  Black  Sea  has 
the  largest  drainage  area  of  all  the  European  seas. 

(i)  The  longest  rivers  are  "  nearly  all  directed  towards  the  vast  depression  which 
separates  Europe  from  Asia." 

(il)  The  White  Sea  drains  an  area  of  200,000  square  miles.  If  we  take  the  drainage- 
area  of  the  White  Sea  as  the  unit,  then  the  Baltic  drainage-area =4 ;  that  of  the 
Mediterranean  1} ;  that  of  the  Black  Sea  4| ;  and  that  of  the  Caspian  8^. 

16.  The  Rivers  of  Europe. — Europe  is  rich  in  rivers.     They  are 
equally  distributed   over  the  continent;    and  they  flow  in  every 
direction.    Another  distinguishing  feature  is  that  most  of  them  are 
navigable,  and  have  good  harbours  at  or  near  their  mouths.     Their  j 
other  characteristics  may  be  placed  in  a  tabular  form. 

Ciharaetaristics  of  the  Blven  of  Europe. 

1.  Their  mouths  are  pretty  equally  distributed  along  the  coasts  of  the  seas. 

2.  They  do  not  cut  their  way  through  mountain-ranges,  but  flow  on  diflerent  sides 
of  them  to  different  seas. 

3.  Host  of  the  larger  rivers  have  navigable  tributaries.    The  Danube  has  sixty,  f 

4.  Most  of  the  tributaries  flow  at  right  angles  to  the  main  stream,  and  thus  bring 
distant  parts  of  the  country  into  communication. 

5.  Most  of  them  have  been  easily  connected  by  canals ;  and  thus  the  seas  of  the 
south  have  been  Joined  to  the  seas  of  the  north— in  the  West  as  well  as  in  the  EMt^t, 
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17.  Tbe  Tbree  River  SyBtems. — The  riyers  of  Europe  may  be 
diyided,  according  to  their  destinations,  into  three  systems :  the 
Arctic  ;  the  Atlantic  ;  and  the  Casplaii. 

(I)  The  laigeat  river  that  flows  into  the  Arctic  Ocean  is  the  Petchora. 

(ii)  The  largest  river  that  flows  (o)  directly  into  the  AUantic  is  the  Lolrt.  (6)  The 
lax]$e8t  river  that  falls  into  the  Baltic  is  the  Tlrtnla.  (c)  The  largest  that  joins  the 
North  Sea  is  the  Rhln*.  (d)  The  largest  into  the  Mediterranean  is  the  Bhone.  (e)  Into 
the  Black  Sea,  the  largest  is  the  Daanb* ;  after  it,  the  Daitptr.  (/)  The  largest  into  the 
Sea  of  Azov  is  the  D09&. 

(iii)  The  largest  river  that  fells  into  the  CaspUn  is  the  Volfa. 

(iv)  The  following  table  gives,  in  approximate  umnbers.  a  comparative  view  of  the 
length  of  some  of  the  European  rivers  :— 


Unit  of  200  miles. 


» 1 

TIb«r 

1+ 

BevMB 11 

Sehaldt^ 1^ 


Unitof400mUes. 


Ebro 1+ 

OaadUfia 1} 

Dovro     ) 

8«l3M      ) ^' 

!•«« li 

Oder       V 1| 


UnitofeoOmQss. 


Loir*  ) 

Hb.    I '■ 

▼latnla 1+ 

DnlMtor 1| 

RhtaM 1^ 

Dob Ig 

Dnlopor 2 

Dauobo 2j 


18.  The  River  Sources.— There  are  two  chief  Continental  Centres 
which  are  the  sources  of  European  Rivers.  These  are  the  Lowland 
Centre  and  the  Alpine  Centre.  The  Lowland  Centre  is  the  Valdai 
Flatean  ;  the  Alpine  Centre  is  the  mass  of  Honnt  St  Gotbard. 

(i)  From  the  Valdai  Plateau  flow  six  great  streams  In  diflierent  directions  to  four 
inland  seas  :— 

(a)  The  Dwlna  to  the  White  Sea ; 

(b)  The  Volfa  to  the  Caspian ; 

(c)  The  Don  and  Dniopor  to  the  Black  Sea  ; 

(d)  The  Dona  and  Nloman  to  the  Baltic. 

(il)  Mount  St.  Ootbard  sends  four  streams  to  three  inland  seas  :- 
(a)  The  Rhino  to  the  North  Sea ; 
(6)  The  Ehono  to  the  Mediterranean; 

(e)  Tribataries  to  the  Po,  which  flows  into  the  Adriatic. 
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19.  The  two  great  Water-ways  of  Europe. — The  two  greatest  riyera 
of  Europe — greatest  from  almost  every  point  of  view — ^are  the  Danube 
and  the  Blilne.  The  Danube  is  the  largest  river  in  Europe  in  respect 
of  its  volume  of  water — it  is  the  only  large  European  river  that  flows 
due  East;  and  it  is  therefore  the  great  highway  to  the  East  for 
South  Germany,  for  Austria,  for  Hungary,  and  for  the  younger 
nations  in  its  valley.  It  flows  through  more  lands,  races,  and 
languages  than  any  other  European  river.  The  Rhine  is  the  great 
water-highway  for  Western  Europe  ;  and  it  carries  the  traffic  and  the 
travellers  of  many  countries  and  peoples.  Both  streams  give  life  to 
the  whole  continent ;  they  join  many  countries  and  the  most  varied 
interests  ;  while  the  streams  of  France  exist  only  for  France  itself. 
The  Danube  runs  parallel  with  the  mighty  ranges  of  the  Alps ;  the 
Rhine  saws  its  way  through  the  secondary  highlands  which  lie 
between  the  Alps  and  the  Netherlands. 

(i)  The  Duab*  rises  in  Baden,  on  the  south-eastern  slope  of  the  Black  ForeBt.| 
(a)  TheTrppwrDaBBb*  (which  runs  from  Baden  to  Presburg)  flows  across  the  Plateau  of 
Bavaria,  and  begins  to  be  navigable  at  Ulm.  Its  most  northerly  elbow  is  reached  at 
Ratisbon.  On  its  left  bank  it  receives  few  tributaries ;  on  the  right,  it  is  Joined  by 
the  Imr  (on  which  Munich  stands)  and  by  the  Zna— a  stream  at  that  point  larger  than 
itself— which  foils  into  it  at  Passau.  Below  this  point,  its  valley  Is  contracted  by  the 
granite  masses  of  the  Bohemian  Forest  Bange.  At  Vienna  it  divides  into  countless 
brandies. — It  is  its  upper  course  that  is  the  most  beautiful ;  and  the  river  flows  pasta 
succession  of  smiling  valleys,  which  are  overlooked  by  lofty  mountains  clad  with  dark 
forests  and  topped  by  glittering  snow  and  ice.  (b)  The  mddU  Daaabe  is  that  part  of  the 
river  which  runs  fh)m  Pressbuigjto  the  Iron  Gate  below  Orsova.  At  Pressburg,  where 
it  passes  through  the  Carpathian  Gate,  it  alters  its  course  to  the  south-east,  and 
flows  through  low  and  level  plains.  It  also  fluently  divides  here,  encloses 
numerous  islands  which  are  called  the  *' Golden  (hardens."  At  Waitzen  its  course 
forms  a  right  angle ;  and  it  begins  to  flow  due  south.  In  this  part  of  its  course, 
it  is  joined  on  the  left  bank  by  the  ThelM  (the  river  of  the  Hungarian  Plain)  which 
flows  firom  the  Carpathians,  and  by  the  Drave  and  8av«,  which  come  trom  the  Eastern 
Alps.  Below  Orsova,  it  is  hemmed  in  by  the  Transylvanian  Alps  and  the  Servian 
Highlands,  flows  for  sixty  miles  through  a  series  of  difficult  gorges,  and  passes  by 
dangerous  rapids  to  reach  the  Wallachian  Plain.  This  narrow  pass  is  called  the 
"Iron  Gate."  Some  of  the  shallows  have  been  removed  by  blasting,  (c)  The  Lower 
or  WaHaehlaa  Daaabe  runs  from  the  Iron  Gate  to  the  Black  Sea.  In  this  part  of 
its  course,  it  flows  in  a  broad  bed,  with  much  splitting  up  and  forming  of  islands, 
slowly  and  powerfully  in  the  direction  of  the  East.  At  the  Dobrudscha— a  low 
steppe-like  plateau,  it  is  forced  to  turn  to  the  north ;  but  at  Galatx  it  again  turns 
to  tbe  east,  and  reaches  the  Black  Sea  by  three  arms  which  enclose  a  marshy  delta. 
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This  delta  U  oonitantly  being  Airther  extended  into  the  BUck  Sea.  Only  the  middle 
ann,  the  IvliBa  Month,  ii  navigable  for  large  shipe.  It  is  only  on  ito  left  bank  that  k^ 
the  Lower  Danabe  receives  any  large  tributaries ;  and  the  largest  of  these  are  the 
AliU,  the  Bweth,  and  the  Prath  {Proof^  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  on  ito  banks 
stand  a  nnmber  of  huge  cities  in  pain :  the  largest  of  these  is  Boda^PtsUL  The  Danube 
is  Joined  by  60  navigable  rivers.  Five  capitals  stand  either  on  the  main  stream  or  on 
ito  tributaries.  It  is,  in  general,  too  broad  to  bridge ;  and  there  is  no  bridge  below  the 
Suspension  Bridge  at  Pesth.  Ito  direct  length  is  1750  ;  its  full  length  2000  roilf* ;  f  y«t 
its  basin  H  times  as  large  as  the  whole  of  France. 

(ii)  The  BIdBS  is  the  only  Alpine  stream  among  the  rivers  of  Germany ;  and  the  only 
stream,  too,  the  basin  of  which  is  inhabited  solely  by  Oerman-speaking  peoples.    With 
the  Danube,  it  at  one  time  formed  the  boundary  of  the  Roman  Empire.    Before  1870^ 
part  of  ito  left  bank  was  in  the  possession  of  the  French;  but,  since  the  Franco- 
German  war  of  1870-71,  both  banks,  from  Basle  to  the  mouth,  are  in  the  keeping  of 
the  German  Empire.    It  flows  by  more  great  cities  than  any  other  river  in  the  worid.  I 
(a)  The  Udae  rises  in  two  streams— the  VordaiUM  and  the  Slntefiliiae— on  the  eastern 
flanks  of  Mount  St.  Oothard,  drawing  ito  water  firom  400  glaciers  and  snow-flelds.    It 
flows  northwards  into  Lake  Constance,  which  serves  ito  waters  as  a  filter.    Leaving 
this  lake,  it  strikes  westward.  Calls  over  a  rock  70  ft.  high,  forming  the  Fslls  of  SchafT- 
hausen,  and  goes  still  westward  till  it  reaches  Basle ;  at  this  point  ends  the  Vpper 
BIrfBe.    In  this  part  of  ito  oobrse,  it  receives,  on  ito  left  bank,  the  clear  and  rapid 
waters  of  the  Aar,  which  have  been  filtered  through  four  difllerent  lakes.— (5)  At  Basle,  it 
takes  a  sudden  bend  to  the  north,  right  under  the  balcony  of  the  "  Hotel  of  the  Three 
Kings,"  and  fiows  through  a  long  and  narrow  plain,  which  is  walled  in  by  the  Vosges 
and  the  Black  Forest,  and  is  known  as  the  Plain  of  the  Middle  Udae.  In  this  part  of  ite 
course  the  river  receives,  on  ito  right  bank,  the  Voekar  and  the  Main.    At  Mains 
I    (which  receives  ito  name  from  the  Main)  it  strikes  against  the  base  of  the  Taunus, 
and  suddenly  turns  to  the  west,  striking  north  again  at  Bingen.    From  Bingen  to 
I    Bonn,  it  saws  ito  way  by  a  long  and  narrow  corridor  through  the  BhSae-Hlihlaad ;  and 
I   this  part  of  ito  course  is  the  most  beautiftd  and  picturesque,— below  high  mountains, 
!    past  lovely  side-valleys,  steep  clifliB,  romantic  crags,  terraced  sunny  vineyards,  noble 
heighto  crowned  with  ruined  castles,  crowned  also  with  castles  that  are  inhabited. 
In  spite  of  the  extreme  narrowness  of  ito  banks,  on  this  part  of  ito  course,  a  railway 
'    runs  on  either  side  of  the  river.  Here,  too,  it  receives  many  tributaries  fh>m  long  side- 
valleys  between  the  mountain-ranges,  the  best-known  of  which  are  the  Ahr  and  the 
I    MoetUe,  both  on  the  left  bank.— (c)  The  Loww  Bhlae  flows  through  the  Rhenish  Lowland 
t    or  North  German  Plain,  ftom  Bonn  to  ito  mouth  on  the  North  Sea.    Below  Cologne  it 
I    is  a  sluggish  winding  stream,  which  receives  no  important  tributaries  on  ito  left  bonk, 
,    but  on  the  right  several— among  which  the  best-known  are  the  slow-winding  Babr  and 
j   the  lipp^    At  Nimeguen,  the  Rhine  once  more  takes  a  westerly  direction,  which  it 
'   keeps  till  it  reaches  the  sea.    About  100  mUes  of  ito  course  lies  through  Holland.    In 
this  lowest  section  of  ito  course,  it  divides  into  several  arms,  which  intermingle  with 
two  other  rivers,  the  Dutch  TsMl  and  the  Mass  of  Holland,  Belgium,  and  France— in 
such  a  way  that  even  piloto  hardly  know  which  river  they  are  on.    With  these  streams 
it  forms  a  mighty  delta,  which  constitutes  much  of  the  wealth  of  Holland.— It  is 
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navigable  for  steamers  the  whole  year  roTind  as  far  as  Mannheim.    It  Is  800  miles 
length,  and  drains  an  area  1)  times  the  sise  of  England. 

(ill)  The  OuMls  of  the  BhiBe.— By  means  of  eanals,  the  Rhine  Is  connected  with  the 
Rhone  and  Saone ;  with  the  Scheldt,  the  Meuse  (or  Maas),  and  the  Dannbe.  The 
Rhine-Rhone  Canal  goes  throng  the  celebrated  "  Bnrgmidian  Gate  "~a  depression 
between  the  Jura  and  the  Vosges. 

(It)  The  Rhine  receives  12,000  tributaries ;  but  very  few  are  navigable.  A  French 
writer  says :  *'  A  history  of  the  Rhine  would  be  a  history  of  the  western  half  of  Europe. 
The  Germans  love  It  like  children,  and  call  it  *  Father  Rhine.'  The  Rhine  is  as  rapid  as 
the  arrowy  Rhone,  as  broad  as  the  Loire,  as  hemmed  in  as  the  Meuse,  as  tortuous  as 
the  Seine,  as  dear  and  green  as  the  Somme,  as  historic  as  the  Tiber,  as  regal  as  the 
Danube,  as  mysterious  as  the  Nile,  as  full  of  legendary  story  and  historic  associations 
as  the  Indus  or  the  Ganges. " 


20.  TliA  Blilne  and  the  Danube  :  a  Oompailion. — There  are  certain 
intereBting  points  of  comparison  between  these  two  rivers. 


1.  Flows  at  right  angles  to  the  moun- 

taln-zanges  It  breaks  through. 

2.  Flows  firom  south  to  north. 

3.  Is  almost  solely  a  German  river. 

4.  The  Dutch  and  Germans  guard  and 

take  care  of  the  lower  parts  of  the 
Rhine. 


Tb«  X)a&«b« 

1.  Flows  mostly  at  right  angles  to  the 

mountain-ranges  that  seem  to  bar 
its  way. 

2.  Flows  ftom  west  to  east 

8.  Is  a  cosmopolitan  stream. 

4.  The  Commission  which  has  charge 
of  the  Mouths  of  the  Danube  has 
representatives  fK>ra  all  European 
nations. 


21.  The  Lak«8  of  Europe. — As  the  rivers  of  Europe  have  their  chief 
sources  in  the  highlands  of  the  south-west,  and  in  the  low  pUdn  of 
the  north-east,  so  is  it  with  the  lakes.  The  Baltic  forms  the  centre 
of  a  mighty  ring  of  lowland  lakes,  the  outflowing  streams  of  which 
run  into  it.  The  Western  Alps  form  another  great  lake-centre ;  but 
the  rivers  which  flow  from  these  run  in  all  directions.  The  lakes  of 
the  north-east  are  in  general  shallow,  with  low  shores ;  those  of  the 
south-west  are  deep  basins,  lying  in  longitudinal  valleys  of  the  great 
Alpine  system,  and  surrounded  by  the  grandest  and  loveliest  scenery. 
The  two  largest  lowland  lakes  are  Ladoga  and  Onega;  the  two  largest 
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mountain-lakes  are,  on  the  north  of  the  Alps,  Otntra  and  Constance, 
on  the  south,  Oarda  and  Kagflore. 

(I)  la««t»  is  ntheae  more  than  four  times  the  siie  of  Norfolk.  Onsga  is  more  than 
half  the  size  of  Ladoga.  Both  discharge  by  the  Neva  Into  the  Baltic  Satea  is  the 
largest  of  the  countless  lakes  on  the  Finnish  platean. 


(ii)  Seaeva  (which  lies  both  in  Fiance  and  Switzerland)  is  nearly  as  large  as  Middle- 
sex. It  is  the  filter  for  the  Rhone.  Lake  Constance  is  rather  lai^ger  than  Rntlandshire; 
b  is  a  little  smaller.    Macglore  is  a  Uttle  more  than  half  the  size  of  Oarda. 


(Ui)  The  lakes  in  the  Scottish  Highlands— Loch  Lomond,  Loch  Katrine,  etc.— nave 
an  Alpine  character.  The  largest  is  Lock  Lenend,  which  is  aboat  one-third  the  size  of 
Maggiore.— Leogh  Heecb  (in  IrelandX  which  is  a  little  larger  than  Lake  Garda,  has  the 
chaiacter  of  a  steppe-lake. 


(It)  laiupesii  lakm :  a  Ooatrast.— The  north-east  and  the  soath-west  are  the  chief 
Uke-regions  of  Europe ;  and  the  characteristics  of  the  two  groups  stand  in  singular 


Horth-KMt  LskM. 

1.  They  lie  in  a  l«w  land — nearly  the 

lowest  part  of  Europe. 

2.  The  Russian  lakes  are  large. 

8.  The  shores  of  these  lakes  are  low, 
flat,  of  sand  or  of  day. 

4.  These  are  shallow,  when  compared 

with  their  size. 

5.  The  surroundings   of  the   Russian 

lakes  are  dreary  and  monotonous 
in  the  extreme. 


Seath-WMt  LakM. 

1.  niey  lie  in  a  mountain  land,  among 

the  highest  mountains  in  Europe. 

2.  They  are  small. 

5.  They  hare  high,  steep,  and  rocky 

shores. 

4.  They  are  deep. 

6.  They  are  surrounded  by  the  most 

varied  and  beautiftil  scenery. 


22.  CUmate  (1). — There  are  six  important  facts  on  which  we  must 
&I.  oar  attention,  when  we  are  considering  the  climate  of  Europe, 
(i)  Most  of  its  land  is  within  the  North  Temperate  Zone — and  also  in 
the  northern  or  colder  half,  (ii)  Its  most  southerly  points  are  9"*  of 
latitude  away  firom  the  Tropic  of  Cancer,  (iii)  It  lies  back  to  back 
with  5(XX)  miles  of  land-surface  in  Asia,  (iy)  The  west  and  south  is 
sunounded  by  seas  (some  of  which  pierce  far  into  the  land),  among 
which  the  Atlantic  Ocean  is  the  greatest  storehouse  of  moisture  and 
warmth,  (y)  The  prevalent  winds  on  the  western  half  of  the  conti- 
nent are  south-west,  and  from  the  Atlantic  :  they  blow  two  days  out 
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of  eyerj  three,    (yi)  There  are  no  transverse  mountain-ranges  to  stop 
the  progress  of  these  south-west  winds. 

In  North  America,  the  high  traiuTene— or  almost  teantrerse— ranges  in  the  west 
keep  much  of  the  moisture  fh>m  the  table-lands  of  the  interior. 

23.  Climate  (2). — From  these  facts  we  may  safely  draw  the  follow- 
ing conclusions  :  (i)  There  are  no  violent  contrasts  of  temperature  ; 
the  sea-air  everywhere  reduces  and  softens  extremes,  (ii)  Europe  is 
considerably  warmer  than  any  other  continent  in  the  same  or  a 
similar  latitude,  (iii)  The  temperature  falls  as  we  go  from  south  to 
north ;  but  much  more  as  we  go  from  west  to  east  (iv)  Regular  and 
plenteous  rains  fall  upon  the  larger  part  of  Europe,  (v)  There  are  no 
deserts  in  this  continent. — To  sum  up :  the  characteristic  of  Europe 
is  a  happy  mixture  of  the  continental  and  the  oceanic  climate. 

(i)  The  Golf-Stream  is,  as  it  were,  an  immense  warming-pan  at  the  feet  of  Great 
Britain  and  Norway.  The  winds  which  blow  from  it  raise  the  temperature  every- 
where in  winter.  Hence  the  difference  between  the  winter  and  the  summer  tempera- 
tures becomes  always  greater  as  we  go  east.  Thus,  at  Greenwich,  the  diilbrenoe 
between  the  heat  of  January  and  of  July  is  only  23* ;  at  Saratov,  in  East  Russia,  but 
in  the  same  latitude,  it  is  57*.  That  is  to  &iy,  Saratov  has  an  extremely  cold  winter 
and  a  very  hot  summer. 

(li)  The  rain-foil  also  decreases  from  west  to  east.  Thus,  in  Skye,  in  the  west  of 
Scotland,  108  in.  of  rain  fall  in  the  year ;  at  Stockholm,  only  16  in. 

(iii)  In  the  South  of  Europe,  there  are  practically  only  two  seasons :  a  hot  dry 
summer  and  a  rainy  "  winter.'— In  Middle  Europe,  there  are  four  seasons ;  and  most 
of  the  rain  foils  in  summer.  In  the  North;  there  are  again  only  two  seasons  :  a  short 
very  hot  summer,  and  a  long  cold  winter.  Spring  and  Autumn  are  almost  entirely 
crushed  out.  The  heat  of  the  summer  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  sun  is  so  long  above 
the  horizon,  and  the  nights  are  so  short,  that  the  soil  has  not  time  to  cool  down. 
The  long  hot,  almost  tropical,  summer  of  Mediterranean  lands  may  be  contrasted  with 
the  long  cold  winter  of  Northern  Europe. 

(iv)  The  number  of  rainy  days  increases  as  we  go  north ;  the  quantity  of  rain 
decreases. 

24.  Vegetation. — Europe,  as  regards  its  flora,  has  been  divided  into 
four  pretty  clearly  marked  horizontal  zones,  (i)  The  Northem  or 
Barren  Zone  lies  to  the  north  of  64*"  N.  lat.  (ii)  The  Grain  and  Forest 
Zone,  from  64°  to  48°  N.  lat.    This  zone  embraces  the  British  Isles» 
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the  northern  half  of  Middle  Europe,  the  south  of  Scandinavia,  and 
the  larger  part  of  the  East-European  Plain,  (iii)  The  Zone  of  the 
vme,  south  of  48*"  N.  lat.  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Mediterranean, 
(iy)  The  Zone  of  Evergreens,  which  stretches  from  the  southern  slopes 
of  the  Pyrenees,  the  Alps,  and  the  Balkans  to  the  different  extremities 
of  the  Continent  To  these  four  horizontal  zones  correspond  four 
Zones  of  Vertical  Vegetation :  (i)  The  Alpine  Region ;  (ii)  the  Region 
of  the  Lower  Alps ;  (iii)  the  Region  of  the  Vine ;  (iy)  the  Evergreen 
R^Eion.  Only  Southern  Europe  possesses  all  the  four  vertical  zones ; 
Middle  Europe  has  three  ;  and  Northern  Europe  only  two. 

(i)  The  VorthMna  Zom  produces  only  birches  and  dwarf  pines ;  mosses  and  berries ; 
a  little  oats  and  barley ;  bntnofrnit. 

(ii)  The  OralB  and  ForMi  Zone  produces  evergreen  pine- woods ;  barley  and  oats  in 
the  north ;  rye  in  the  middle.  Oaks,  beeches,  etc. ,  mix  with  pines  and  firs ;  deciduous 
trees  prevail  more  and  more  as  we  go  south,  and  with  them,  wheat  and  fruit. 

(Iii)  The  VIm  is  found  as  fur  north  as  52*  North  lat.  on  the  sunny  terraces  that  look 
southwards  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine.  This  zone  belongs  to  the  valleys  and  plains  of 
the  mountains  of  Middle  Europe,  and  to  the  southern  part  of  Eastern  Europe. 
Chestnut-trees  grow  well ;  maize  as  well  as  wheat  is  culUvated ;  ftnit-trees  reach 
perfection ;  and  eveigreens  begin  to  make  their  appearance. 

Qy)  The  XvergTMn  Zone  grows  rice,  in  addition  to  wheat  and  maize ;  cypresses  and 
olive-trees  abound;  the  nobler  fruits— figs,  oranges,  grapes,  almonds,  and  others 
whose  thriving  depends  on  the  mildness  of  the  winter  as  weU  as  on  the  high  temper- 
ature of  summer.  In  the  fkrthest  south,  tropical  plants  begin  to  make  their  appear^ 
snoe— sugar-cane,  cotton-trees,  palms,  and  even  bananas. 

(v)  Among  the  Varttoal  Zobm,  the  Lower  Alps  are  also  called  Forealpt,— The 
KsflM  of  the  Viae  is  also  that  of  the  chestnut  and  the  oak.  In  the  XvergrMn  B«c1oa 
the  most  characteristic  plant  is  the  olive-tree. 

(vl)  The  northern  limit  of  wheat  is  the  parallel  of  57* ;  of  barley  70*.  Fruit-trees 
and  dedduons  trees  go  with  wheat ;  pines  and  firs  with  barley. 

(viO  The  chief  cereals  of  Europe  are  whMt  and  rye— the  latter  in  Germany, 
Scandinavia,  and  Russia.    Each  feeds  about  one-third  of  the  whole  population. 

25.  Animals. — The  almost  universal  spread  of  "agriculture  in  Europe 
has  very  greatly  diminished  the  number  of  wild  animals.  The  wild 
boar  and  the  brown  bear  are  still  found  in  the  German  forests,  in  the 
Alps,  and  the  Pyrenees,  and  the  wild  ox  is  still  extant  in  the  great 
forests  of  Russia.  The  chamois  and  the  ibex  (or  steinbock)  roam 
over  the  higher  parts  of  the  Alps  and  Carpathians ;  but  the  latter  is 
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growing  very  rare.  The  beaver  is  also  dying  oat — On  the  other 
hand,  Europe  is  rich  in  domestic  animals, — of  which  the  most  impor- 
tant are  the  sheep  and  the  horse. — It  is  also  rich  in  singing  birds. — 
Both  the  mountain-lakes  and  the  inland  seas  are  plentifully  furnished 
with  food-fishes.    There  are  few  insects  and  very  few  reptiles. 

(i)  Since  th«  abolition  of  serfdom  In  RoBsis,  the  wolvei  have  increased ,  and  the 
annnal  battles  between  the  herds  of  horses  and  the  famished  packs  of  wolves  have 
become  fiercer  than  ever. 

(ii)  The  polar  bear  roams  the  coasts  of  the  Arctic  Ocean. 

(iii)  The  beaver  is  still  found  in  Russia,  Poland,  Sweden,  Finland,  and  Lapland , 
and  his  name  survives  in  Biberach  (in  GermanyX  Beverley  (in  Yorkshire)  and  many 
other  names  of  towns.— The  wild  sheep  is  still  hunted  in  Corsica  and  Sardinia. 

(iv)  The  only  kind  of  monkey  found  in  Europe  inhabits  the  Rock  of  Gibraltar ; 
but  it  is  more  Asiatic  than  African  in  its  character. 

<v)  The  bearded  vulture  (or  lammeigeier)  is  the  largest  of  European  birds:  it  is 
found  in  the  Alps,  the  Caucasus,  and  (perhaps)  in  the  Pyrenees.  The  vulture  is  also 
seen  in  the  high  mountain-regions.  The  stork,  the  crane,  and  the  heron  are  found  in 
the  north  and  west ;  the  pelican,  the  spoonbill,  and  even  the  flamingo  in  the  south. 

(vi)  The  salmon  is  one  of  the  most  important  fishes  in  the  north  and  west ;  and 
the  sturgeon  in  the  south  and  east.  The  herring  and  cod  are  the  chief  food-fishes  of 
the  north ;  the  tunny,  which  is  the  largest  of  edible  fish,  is  found  in  the  If  editerranean. 

(vii)  Bee-keeping  is  an  extensive  industry  almost  everywhere,  especially  in  Russia ; 
and  the  silkworm  is  reared  in  hot  countries,— wherever  the  mulberry  can  be  grown. 

(viii)  Lizards  are  common  in  warm  countries;  and  the  adder  is  well  known  in 
Centnd  Europe.  Land-tortoises  are  found  in  the  south  ;  the  turtle  is  caught  in  the 
If  editerranean ;  and  the  chameleon  is  peculiar  to  Spain. 

26.  Tbe  Minerali  of  Europe. — Europe  is  richly  furnished  with 
mineral  wealth  ;  and  it  has,  more  especially,  abundant  stores  of  Iron, 
coal,  lead,  copper,  and  salt.  Great  Britain,  Germany,  and  Austria- 
Hungary  are  the  three  countries  which  contain  the  largest  quantity 
of  minerals.  For  most  of  the  precious  metals  Europe  is  indebted  to 
other  continents. 

(i)  Inm  and  ooiJ  are  found  chiefly  in  Great  Britain,  the  north-western  countries 
of  Europe,  and  Russia. 

(ii)  Spain,  Germany,  and  Great  Britain  yield  most  oopftr. 

(iil)  Russia  produces  most  goM. 
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(ir)  QjiUkMtnr  oomM  almost  whoDy  traai  SpaiD. 

(t)  Great  Britain  prodQc«8  most  tts. 

(yi)  Qermany  prodnoes  most  l«ad ;  then  Spain ;  and  next,  Great  Britain. 

(vii)  Germany  prodnoea  by  tu  the  largest  qnantity  of  sins;  after  it,  Italy ;  and 
next,  Belgium. 

(▼iii)  The  moat  prodoctiye  Mt»-abMs  are  in  the  Oarpathians,  and  in  Cheshire  and 
Woroestershire  in  England. 

27.  PopnlattML— There  are  about  360,000,000  of  people  in  Europe. 
The  thinnest  population  is  found  in  the  north  and  east ;  the  densest 
in  the  west,  where  the  crowded  populations  of  Belgium  and  England 
recall  the  teeming  millions  of  India  and  China. 

28.  Baoea. — The  people  of  Europe  belong  almost  wholly  to  two 
races — the  Cancaaiaii  and  the  llongoTlan.  To  the  former  nineteen- 
twentieths  of  the  population  must  be  reckoned.  Of  Caucasians 
there  are  four  varieties  : — the  Oarmanlc  race ;  the  Romanic ;  the 
SlaTonio  ;  and  the  Celtic  The  Slayonic  peoples  have  this  peculiarity, 
that  they  have  made  for  themselves  no  path  to  the  sea. 

(i)  The  Chsauate  or  Ttatoale  Bam  (110  millions)  lives  in  the  heart  of  Europe,  on 
the  western  islands,  and  north-western  peninsulas.  There  are  three  great  divisions ; 
(a)  a«nuuM(with  Dutch,  Frieslanders,  Flemings,  etc.):  SeaadlaavlaaB  (Danes,  Swedes 
and  Norwegians) ;  lagllrtsmi  (with  Scotch,  Irish,  etc.). 

(U)  The  BmubIs  or  flt«Mp-Latla  Eaee  (100  millions)  inhabits  the  three  southern 
peninsulas ;  the  plains  to  the  north  of  them— the  Wallachian,  Lombardian,  and  French 
Plains;  and  the  mountain-lands  between.  To  tliis  race  belong  ItaUaas,  Spsaiardi^ 
Fertagaws,  Treneli  (except  in  BrittanyX  and  WaUachlaas. 

(iii)  The  Slav  or  SUvonio  Baos  (100  millions)  live  chiefly  in  the  east  of  Europe— be- 
tween the  Adriatic  and  the  Black  Sea  on  the  south,  and  the  Baltic  and  White  Saa  on 
the  north.  The  numbers  of  tliis  race  are  divided  into  three  fiunllies  :  (a)  the  Vortb- 
WssUta,  which  includes  Bohsmtias  (CzochsX  Xoravlaas  and  PoIm  ;  (b)  the  ioatb-WMUra, 
wliich  includes  Croats,  Strviaas,  and  Bnlgariawi;  and  (c)  the  Bastora,  which  consists 
mainly  of  BaaiaBs. 

(iv)  The  Otttle  Baca  (47  millions)  has  been  gradually  edged  off  to  the  extreme  west  of 
Europe— the  north-west  of  Scotland,  the  west  of  Ireland,  the  west  of  England,  and 
the  west  of  France.    At  one  time  it  inhabited  almost  all  the  western  half  of  Europe. 

(v)  The  Slavs  have,  in  general,  left  the  coasts  even  of  seas  which  they  dominate  to 
other  races.  Thus  the  Adriatic  has  been  left  to  Italians ;  the  Baltic  to  Germans ; 
and  the  Black  and  White  Seas  to  Tartar  peoples. 
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(Ti)  There  are  nearly  6f  000,000  Jews  (belonging  to  the  Semitic  race),  who  are  moet 
nameroofl  in  Poland,  Austria,  Germany,  and  Ronmania. 

(vli)  To  the  IffflmiftHan  Eaee  in  Europe  belong  three  great  fkmiliee :  the  FIbbi  ;  the 
Kegjan  of  Hungary  (7  mllllona)  and  the  Taxki  (6  millions).  The  Tartan  are  also  a 
Und  of  mixed  Mongols.  To  this  variety  belong  the  Baawtod—  (who  are  idolaters)  in 
the  north-east ;  and  the  Xataanflks  on  the  south-eastern  steppes. 

29.  Tlie  Langnaffes  of  Europe. — The  languages  of  Europe  belong  to 
the  Indo-European  or  Aryan  Family — ^with  the  exception  of  Turkish 
and  other  kindred  languages.  Like  the  races  of  Europe,  they  fall 
into  four  classes  :— Tentonic ;  Bomanlc ;  Slayonlo ;  and  Celtic. 

(i)  The  chief  members  of  the  Ttatoalo  fiunily  are  BafUA  and  Hlih  flwsiin  (English 
is  a  variety  of  Low-Oerman).  High.  German  Is  the  German  spoken  in  the  high  lands 
or  table-lands  of  Oentral  Europe ;  Low-German,  that  spoken  on  the  low  plains.  The 
Teutonic  f&mily  has  three  chief  varieties :  High  flwsiin ;  Low  flwsiin  ;  and  BeaadlBavlaa. 
— Low-German  embraces  English,  Dutch,  and  Flemish;  Scandinavian  embraces 
Icelandic,  Danish,  Norwegian,  and  Swedish. 

(ii)  BoBSBle  or  Qraeoe-Iatia  languages  are  spoken  in  France,  Spain,  Portugal  Italy, 
Greece,  and  a  small  part  of  southern  Switzerland.  (French,  Spanish,  and  Italian  are 
simply  Latin  with  the  inflexions  *'  bitten  off"  or  altered. ) 

(iii)  SUvoale  languages  are  spoken  in  Russia,  Poland,  Bohemia,  Servia,  and  Bulgaria. 

(iv)  Oeltle  languages  are  spoken  by  a  few  peoples  in  the  west  of  Europe.  In  Ireland, 
the  Oeltic  tongue  spoken  is  called  Etn  ;  in  Wales,  Ojmrio ;  in  Scotland,  QaeUe ;  In 
Brittany,  Br4aoaaa  ;  and,  in  the  Isle  of  Man,  llsaz. 

30.  The  Religions  of  Europe. — Europe  is  pre-eminently  the  Ohristlaa 
Ckmtinent.  There  are  only  a  few  Mahometans  and  Jews ;  and  a  very 
few  heathens.  The  three  chief  forms  of  Christianity  professed  are 
the  Roman  Oatholic  ;  the  Protestant ;  and  the  Greek. 

(i)  The  Bomaa  OathoUos  number  155  millions :  and  they  are  found  chiefly  in  the 
south  of  Europe,  among  the  Latin  Races.  But  the  smaller  half  of  the  German  people, 
the  Poles,  the  Bohemians,  and  the  Magyars,  profess  this  religion. 

(ii)  The  Frotastaata  number  85  millions ;  and  this  form  is  almost  entirely  restricted 
to  the  Germanic  part  of  Europe. 

(iii)  The  Ortek  Chnrok  numbers  80  millions,  and  includes  chiefly  Russians,  Greeks, 
and  Wallachians. 

(iv)  There  are  about  7  millions  of  Mahometans  in  Europe,  mostly  in  Turkey ;  nearly 
e  millions  of  Jews ;  and  about  one-fifth  of  a  million  of  heathens  (Kalmucks  and 
Samoiedes). 
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31.  ClTlltBatlon. — The  lowest  stage  in  civilisation — ^hnntliig  and 
ftililiiir — is  found  only  among  the  Lapps ;  and  even  nomad  life  is 
restricted  to  about  half  a  million  of  Kalmucks  and  Eirghis  Tartars. 
The  great  variety  of  soil,  shape,  and  build  in  the  continent  favours  a 
great  variety  of  occupation ;  and  hence  we  find  almost  everywhere 
agrionltnre,  pastnracre,  mannflictureg,  commerce,  and  Beafiwing. 
These,  too,  are  found  in  union  with  science  and  art  in  a  degree 
unknown  in  any  other  quarter  of  the  globe. 

(1)  A  good  test  of  an  active  ciyiliiiation  is  found  in  the  amount  of  emigration. 
Great  Britain  stands  first  in  this  respect ;  and  Ctannany  comes  next.  There  are  about 
365  millions  of  Europeans  settled  in  other  continents.  Thus  Europe  may  be  said 
to  possess  half  of  all  the  land  in  the  world,  and  half  of  all  the  inhabitants. 

(ii)  Another  test  is  the  XdvcatUm  of  the  young.  Otrmaar  stands  easily  at  the  head 
of  all  the  nations  in  this  respect ;  for  she  has  gi  ven  most  thought,  labour,  and  money 
to  this  work.    Great  Britain  comes  next. 

32.  Governments. — Two  ancient  forms  of  government  have  entirely 
disappeared  from  Europe — the  patrlaxolial  and  the  despotic.  The 
prevailing  form  is  hereditary  monarchy  with  oonstitational  checks ; 
and,  after  that,  the  most  common  form  is  the  repnUican. 

(i)  The  Ottoman  government  of  Turkey  is  despotic  both  in  Asia  and  in  Africa ; 
but  in  Europe,  to  a  very  mild  degree. 

(ii)  Orsat  Britain  has  the  most  purely  parliamentary  constitution.  Germany,  Austria, 
and  other  coxmtries  have  followed  her  in  this. 

010  Vkaace  is  a  republic  Switzerland  is  a  federal  republic,  made  up  of  cantons,  as 
the  United  States  are  of  states. 

(iv)  The  six  ''Gnat  Fowen"  of  Europe  are :  Grtat  Britain ;  Otmaay ;  Basda ;  nraaee; 
Aastria ;  and  Italy. 


33.  P(ditlcal  Divisions. — There  are  in  Europe  eighteen  countries, 
varying  in  size,  position,  productiveness,  race,  language,  and  religion. 
The  following  is  a  list,  with  a  few  figures  regarding  them  : — 
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CouwTRiia. 

1 

IJ 

1  Number  of  In- 

8         habitants  per 
Square  Mile. 

Capitals. 

Largest 

TOWKS. 

1.  Onat   Britain 
and  Inland, 

} 

IM 

40 

London. 

London. 

2.  France, 

204 

ss 

187 

Paris. 

Paris. 

8.  Belgium,     . 

u 

• 

080 

Brussels. 

Brussels. 

4.  Holland,    . 

ItJ 

4 

800 

5.  Switzerland, 

11 

s 

SOO 

Berne. 

Geneva. 

6.  Germany,   . 

SIS 

00 

886 

Berlin. 

Berlin. 

7.  Austria-Hungary, 

Ml 

40 

170 

Vienna. 

Vienna. 

8.  Denmark,  . 

14 

s 

140 

Copenhagen. 

Copenhagen. 

9.  Norway  and 
Sweden, 

} 

194 

T 

24 

f  Christianiaand 
(     Stockholm. 

Christiania  and 
Stockholm. 

10.  RusHia 

(in  EuropeX 

> 

MOO 

M 

42 

St  Petersburg. 

St.  Petersburg. 

11.  Turkey 

(in  BuropeX 

} 

•4 

0 

178 

Constantinople. 

Constantinople. 

12.  Hontenegro,* 

Si 

i 

70 

CettN^. 

Podgoritza. 

18.  Servia, 

19 

s 

96 

Belgrade. 

Belgrade. 

14.  Roumania, . 

M 

• 

120 

Bucharest. 

Bucharest. 

15.  Greece, 

SO 

a 

100 

Athens. 

Athens. 

16.  Italy, . 

110 

80 

200 

Rome. 

Naples. 

17.  Spain, 

. 

IM 

IT 

80 

Madrid. 

Madrid. 

18.  Portugal,    . 

M 

0 

140 

Lisbon. 

Lisbon. 

*  Monteoagro  la  a  prlndpAlitj. 

(i)  OoMlasieu  from  the  abore  Table.  —Numerous  comparisons  between  figures  in  the 
above  table  may  be  made;  and  many  interesting  conclusions  drawn  ttom  them. 
Comparing,  for  example,  the  populousness  of  various  countries,  and  taking  Scandi- 
navia as  the  unit,  we  shall  find  that — 

(a)  Greece  is  4  times  as  populous  ; 

(5)  Great  Britain  is  14  times  as  populous ; 

(c)  Belgium  about  23  times  as  populous  ;  and  so  on. 
(ii)  If,  again,  we  try  to  people  other  countries  on  the  scale  of  Belgium  or  Great 
Britain,  we  should  come  to  some  astonishing  results.      Taking  Belgium  as  the 
standard,  Russia,  at  this  rate,  ought  to  have  a  population  of  1,080,000.000.  And  so  on. 
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THE  BRITISH  ISLES. 

1.  The  Britlsli  Isles. — The  British  Isles  consist  of  two  large  and  a 
great  number  of  small  islands  which  stand  up  from  a  submerged 
bank  or  submarine  plateau,  in  the  north-west  of  the  continent  of 
Europe.  The  islands  exceed  500  in  number.  The  two  largest  are 
Qx9tX  Britain  and  Ireland.  These  two  islands,  but  three  kingdoms, 
form  politically  The  United  Kingdom. 

(I)  arM*  Britetn  is  the  largest  island  in  Europe.  It  is  000  miles  long,  and  has  an 
area  of  nearly  90,000  square  miles.  It  contains  three  eoimtries— England,  Wales,  and 
Scotland. 

(ii)  The  area  of  Irtlaad  Is  82,500  sqnare  miles— little  more  than  one-third  of  the  area 
of  Great  Britain.  The  two  islands  are  separated  by  the  Irish  Sea,  whose  waters  are 
much  deeper  than  those  of  the  German  Ocean. 

Oa)  The  erowBs  of  England  and  Scotland  were  united  in  1608 ;  the  pstlliawli  in 
1707.    The  parliaments  of  Ireland  and  Great  Britain  were  nnited  in  1801. 

2.  The  Sntamailne  Plateau. — The  submarine  plateau,  of  which  the 
British  Isles  are  prominent  or  outstanding  parts,  is  a  Tast  continua- 
tion of  the  European  continent,  and  stretches  from  the  comer  of  the 
Bay  of  Biscay  to  the  north  of  the  Shetland  Isles.  It  drops,  in  a 
long  steep  cliff,  to  the  deeper  depths  of  the  AUantic  Ocean,  a  little  to 
the  west  of  Ireland.  Were  the  bed  of  the  German  Ocean  raised  only 
200  ft,  we  could  walk  dry-shod  from  England  to  France.  Thousands 
of  years  ago,  the  British  Isles  formed  a  part  of  the  continent 

(0  The  SQbmarine  telegraph  wire,  wtiich  connects  Valentia  in  Ireland  with  America, 
was  once  broken  by  sawing  sgainst  the  edge  of  this  submarine  cliff. 

(ii)  Were  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  which  is  870  ft.  high,  put  down  in  the  middle  of  tlie 
German  Ocean,  nearly  half  of  it  would  stand  clear  out  of  the  water. 

(Ui)  The  following  are  some  of  the  proote  that  Great  Britain  was  once  united  to  the 
continent :  (a)  The  granite  of  Cornwall  Is  the  same  as  that  of  Brittany ;  (b)  The  chalk 
hlUa  and  cUfb  of  Kent  are  a  prolongation  of  the  chalk  hills  of  northern  France,  (e) 
The  Great  Plain  of  England  is  a  continuation  of  the  Great  Plain  of  Europe,  (d)  The 
rocks  o(  Shetland  and  the  north  of  Scotland  are  the  same  as  those  of  Scandinaria. 
(e)  Ireland  and  Britain  were  also  at  some  former  time  one ;  for  the  hills  in  the  north« 
east  of  Ireland  are  a  continuation  of  those  in  the  south-west  of  Scotland. 
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(It)  "  To  the  teas  which  surroimd  them  the  British  Islands  are  indebted  for  the 
mildness  of  their  climate,  their  security  from  foreign  invasion,  their  commerce,  and 
the  wealth  yielded  Ij  productive  fisheries." 

3.  Geographical  Position. — The  British  Isles  occupy  the  best  geo- 
graphical position  in  the  world.  K  we  place  one  leg  of  a  pair  of  com- 
passes on  Falmouth,  and  carry  the  other  round  half  of  the  globe,  we 
shall  find  that  that  half  embraces  almost  all  the  land  on  the  surface  of 
the  planet. — They  have  also  a  direct  connection  with  all  the  oceans  of 
the  world :  with  the  Atlantic ;  with  the  Indian  by  the  Suez  Canal ;  and 
(before  long)  with  the  Pacific  by  the  Panamd  Canal.  Great  Britain  also 
lies  directly  opposite  the  most  industrial,  the  most  wealthy,  and  the 
most  densely  peopled  plains  of  Europe. — ^And  lastly,  our  isolation  in 
and  by  the  sea,  has  enabled  us  to  work  out  our  own  destiny,  with 
little  or  no  interference  from  the  powers  and  peoples  of  Europe. 

({)  If  Great  Britain  had  lain  in  the  heart  of  a  vast  continent,  like  Thibet,  its 
development  wonld  have  been  very  different. 

(ii)  The  corrents  of  the  North  Atlantic  lead  to  Great  Britain ;  and  the  prevalent 
soath-west  winds,  which  blow  two  days  out  of  three  on  an  average,  carry  ships 
easUy  to  it  from  the  two  Americas. 

4.  Oommercial  Poiition. — From  the  point  of  view  of  commerce,  too, 
the  position  of  these  islands  is  no  less  happy.  They  lie  off  the 
middle  of  the  European  continent,  and  can  trade  as  easily  with 
Spain  as  with  Scandinayia.  They  can,  moreover,  trade  as  easily  with 
the  East  and  the  West,  as  with  the  North  and  the  South.  Their 
long  and  deeply  indented  coasts  give  opportunities  for  splendid 
ports — the  eastern  ports,  such  as  London  and  Hull,  trading  with 
Europe  and  the  East,  the  western,  such  as  Liverpool  and  Glasgow, 
trading  with  the  New  World  of  the  West.  Again,  the  broadest  and 
wealthiest  part  of  England  lies  nearest  to  the  Continent  and  to  its 
greatest  markets. — Lastly,  our  position  on  an  island  has  forced  a 
large  part  of  our  population  to  become  sailors,  to  become  the  carriers 
of  the  world, — to  found  new  colonies  for  an  overflowing  population, 
and  thus  to  create  new  markets  }n  other  parts  of  the  world. 
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ENGLAND  AND  WALES. 

1.  KnglaTiil  and  Wales. — Bnglaiid  (with  Wales)  forms  by  far  the 
larger  part  of  the  island  of  Great  Britain.  It  is  about  two-thirds  the 
size  of  the  whole  island. 

2.  Boimdailes. — The  following  are  the  boundaries  of  England  : — 

1.  H.— SeoftlABd. 

2.  B.— The  Ckraftii  OeMta. 

3.  8.— The  BngUdi  dttaad. 

4.  W.— The  UA  S«a,  WalM,  and  the  AAUatte. 

Oi  WalMlkMtheM»onUurMof  itesldM:  tha  Iiidi  8m  on  the  north  {  StG«oi|«^  Channel  «a  the 
weet;  Briatol  Cbennel  on  the  aonth  ;  and  BnglMirt  on  the  eert. 

(tl)  The  boondaiy  line  hetween  England  and  Bootland  mns  from  the  Tweed  to  the  Seliraj  Flzth, 
ihnm^  the  Cheviot  HUli. 

3.  Use. — The  area  of  England  amounts  to  60,828  square  miles ; 
that  of  Wales  to  7868.  The  total  area  of  both  is,  therefore,  58,186 
square  miles.  The  greatest  length  is  480  miles ;  and  the  greatest 
breadth,  870  miles. 

(!)  The  greatest  length  is  measured  from  the  Lisaid  to  Berwick, 
(ii)  The  greatest  breadth  is  measured  firom  the  Land's  End  to  Lowestoft  Ness. 

4.  Sliape. — In  shape,  England  is  an  irregular  triangle,  with  its 
apex  at  Berwick-on-Tweed,  and  its  base  between  the  Land's  End 
and  Dover.  Its  coast  line  is  very  highly  developed ;  and  there  are 
numerous  openings  for  excellent  harbours.  So  deeply  hollowed  out 
is  the  coast  line  by  bays  and  inlets,  so  cut  in  and  indented  by  long 
arms  of  the  sea  and  estuaries,  that  no  point  in  the  interior  is  more 
than  fifty  miles  from  sea-water.  The  total  length  of  the  coast  line 
is  1800  miles. 

Tha  only  eountries  in  the  world  with  a  longer  coast  line,  compared  with  fbsir 
size,  are  Greece,  Norway,  Ireland,  Denmark,  and  Scotland. 
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5.  The  WMtem  CkMuit. — The  West  Coast  of  England  is  high, 
moontainous,  and  rocky,  with  bold  diffs  and  projecting  buttresses  of 
old  hard  rock,  standing  out  into  the  sea.  It  contains  four  deep  and 
iride  bays,  separated  by  rocky  headlands. 

(1)  Thete  inlets  are :  the  8«hraj  Flrtk ;  IConcuibe  Baj;  the  Moaths  of  the  BiMle, 
IteMj,  ftnd  Dm  ;  Cardlcu  Baj ;  mUuHL  Hat«b  ;  and  the  Brlrtol  CbaamA  (within  which 
are  also  Carmarthen  Bay,  Swansea  Bay,  and  Barnstaple  Bay). 

(ii)  The  chief  rocky  and  lofty  headlands  are :  St.  Bets  Bead ;  Poiator  Air* ;  Great  Ornt't 

Bead ;  Brakh-y-pwn ;  81  David's  Bead ;  Wonas  Bead  ;  Btertlaad  Potat;  and  Land's  lad. 

(1)  The  Solwaj  Firth  ii  noted  for  its  nlmon  flalMrlM.— Mllford  HaTflU  ti  on*  of  the  gtBiidwt 
natnnJ.  harboon  in  the  world.— In  the  Brlatol  Channel  the  tide  rashce  up  the  cetoary  of  the 
Serera  aa  a  "  bore."    At  Chepetow  it  rliee  45  ft.     Thie  ii  hl^er  than  In  any  other  part  of 

(ii)  St  Beea  Head  is  a  eontinnatUm  of  the  Cnmbeiiand  Ifoantalna.  Great  Onne'e  Head  (973  ft.) 
ia  the  lofUeat  point  on  the  eoaet  of  England  and  Walee.  Land^  Bnd  is  an  abrupt  mass  of 
gianiteroek. 

6.  The  Bastem  Coast — The  East  Coast  has  a  regular  line,  broken 
only  by  the  estuaries  of  rivers  ;  and  its  shores,  which  consist  chiefly 
of  gravel,  day,  and  sand,  are  low  and  monotonous.  It  has  four  river 
openings,  which  increase  in  size  as  we  go  south. 

(i)  These  openings  or  Inlets  are :  The  mouth  of  the  Tees ;  the  Hmber;  the  Wash; 
and  the  month  of  the  1 


(ii)  The  chief  headlands  are :  Haaborovgli  Bead ;  Spam  Bead ;  BaastentoB  PolBt ; 
Leweeloffc  Bess ;  the  BsM  ;  and  the  Berth  Ferelaad. 

(i)  The  Htunber  is  the  ertaarjr  of  the  Yorkshire  Onse  and  the  Trent ;  and  is  naTlgaUe  for  the 
laiseet  Tseecli  np  to  HnlL— The  Wash  is  too  shallow  fornaTifatlon  :  ii  is  nselsM  for  shlppinf 
—The  Month  of  the  Thames  is  the  most  important  harboor  In  Kngland. 

(U)  Flambonragh  Head  (the  "  Head  of  the  Flame  Hill  "-so  eallad  from  the  beaooa-flres  lighted 
on  it)  is  the  end  of  a  series  of  white  ebalk  dUh.— Hunstanton  Point  is  the  end  of  the 
East  Anglian  Heights.— iVess  and  iVoM  are  diflbrent  fonns  of  the  wotd  noM.  We  find  the 
same  word  in  I>unoeiu$»t  Caitkiun^  and  the  UToM  in  Norwajr.  Lowestoft  Ness  is  the  most 
easteriy  point  in  Bnglanil. 

7.  Tbe  Soutlieni  CkMst. — The  South  Ck>ast  of  England  combines  the 
peculiarities  of  the  Eastern  and  the  Western  Coasts.  That  half  which 
lies  to  the  east  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  is  a  low  clay  shore,  broken  here 
and  there  by  chalk  cliffs ;  the  half  to  the  west  is  high  and  bold, 
composed  of  old  and  hard  rocks.  The  two  harbours  behind  the  Isle 
of  Wight  are  among  the  best  in  England. 

(i)  The  chief  inlets  \whioh  are  small)  are :  Pertoaoatli  Baitoar  and  SoathaBplea 
Water:  Weyneath  Bay;  Tertay;  MysMith  Seaad  ;  Fateeath  Bsitear ;  and  Moaaft's  Bay. 
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(ii)  The  chief  headlands  are  :  the  Booth  Forclaad ;  DangaiMi ;  B«aefaj  BmA  i  fMatk 
Bffl;!!.  AlfaauHMd;  FortlMdBffl;  Start  Folat;  andtheUard. 

(i)  PwtnDooih  Harbonr  ii  eompUtelj  landlocked,  and  fbrms  a  magnlfleant  port.— Pljinonth 
Sound  Is  protected  by  an  trtifldal  breakwater  a  mile  long,  and  i%  one  of  the  great  naval 
•tations  of  Britjdn.— Mount's  Bay  reoelTes  its  name  from  St.  lUdiael's  ICoimt-^  eoniaal  lo^ 
about  400  jrards  from  tbe  shore. 

Ui)  Dungensss  (-•*  Danger  Ness")  is  a  low  day  spit.— Beaohy  Head  is  a  ofaalk  eUft-Aorl means 
fail ;  and  we  have  the  same  word  In  rtcMart.  It  is  the  "  tail  of  Kngland.**— Lisaid  Point 
(the  most  southerly  in  Bnglaad)  and  Land's  Bnd  (the  most  weetsriy)  are  two  ateupt  mtsiiii 
of  Tokanlerock. 


8.  IfllaiulB  and  Straits. — The  larger  islands  of  England  lie  off  the 
west  and  south  coasts.  These  are :  the  Isle  of  Man ;  Anglesea ;  and 
the  SciUy  Isles,  in  the  west ;  the  Isle  of  Wight,  in  the  south.  Off  the 
coast  of  Northumberland  lie  Holy  Island  and  the  Fame  Islands. — The 
most  important  straits  are  the  Straits  of  Dover  in  the  east ;  the  Spit- 
bead  and  Solent — east  and  west  of  the  Isle  of  Wight — ^in  the  south ; 
and  the  Mdnal  Straits — ^between  Anglesea  and  the  mainland — in  the 
west. 

(i)  The  imaUer  islanda  are :  (a)  East :  OoqMt ;  Bhapptr  (in  the  eatnary  of  the 
Thames) ;  and  Ikaact— the  two  last  now  joined  with  the  mainland,  (p)  Wett :  Walasy 
(off  the  coast  of  Lancashire) ;  Holj  Uaad  (next  Anglesea ;  but  only  an  island  at  high 
tide) ;  and  Lvady  iiUad  (at  the  mouth  of  the  Bristol  Channel). 

(ii)  On  the  east  coast,  too,  we  have  Tanaouth  Roads  and  the  Downs,  where  sailing- 
ships  lie  waiting  for  a  fair  wind. 

(i)  The  Isle  ol  Man  stands  midway  between  the  three  oountries.  It  is  ruled  by  the  "  Honse  of 
Keys."  It  has  raluable  lead  mines.  The  highest  point  is  SiuuJtU  (S004  ft.).  The  word 
Angltma  means  "  Angles  Island."  Eamty\»%  Norse  word  meaning  Uland;  and  we  flud 
It  in  OMUta,  Battenea^  Jtruy^  Athelnev,  etc.— The  Sollly  Isles  are  a  group  of  145  islets. 
of  wbleh  6  are  inhabited.  They  lend  early  regetables  to  London.— The  Isle  of  Wight  is 
ealled  the  "Garden  of  England."    Itisoneof  the  lorelieet  places  in  the  world. 

(ii)  Boadi  are  places  in  the  sea  where  ships  can  rid*  in  saftly.— The  Downs  lie  between  the  Good- 
win Bands  and  the  ooast  of  Kent,  and  are  the  latgeet  natural  **  harbour  of  reftige  "  in  the 
world.    Hundreds  of  Tessels  may  be  seen  there  at  one  time. 

(Ui)  The  **  Channel  Islands,"  Jersey,  Guernsey,  Aldemey.  and  Bark  (Jersey  is  the  largest)  belong 
geogxaphieaUy  to  Franoe ;  but  hare  been  in  our  hands  sinoe  1006.  Aldem«y  is  oelebtated 
far  a  vary  fine  and  beantiAil  breed  of  eows. 


9.  Tbe  Build  of  England. — The  build  of  England  and  Wales  is  some- 
what difficult  to  understand  at  first.  The  elevated  regions  lie  mostly 
in  the  west ;  the  low  plains  in  the  east.    A  line  of  mountains,  called 
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the  Pennine  Range  (which  is  the  backbone  of  England),  starts  from 
the  Cheviot  Hills,  and  runs  due  south  as  far  as  Derbyshire.  From 
this  county,  England  is  almost  entirely  a  plain,  traversed  by  ranges 
of  low  hills,  those  in  the  south — ^the  North  Downa  and  the  Sontli 
Downs — ^being  at  right  angles  to  the  main  axis  of  elevation.  In  the 
extreme  west  we  find  three  sets  of  highlands  rising  up :  the  Cam- 
brian Oronp  of  Mountains  ;  the  Welsh  (or  Cambrian)  Konntalns  ;  and 
the  DeYonlan-Comish  Highlands.  East  and  south  of  the  Pennine 
Range  is  the  Oreat  Plain  of  England, — a  broad  expanse  which  is  in 
reality  a  continuation  of  the  Great  European  Plain.  West  of  the 
Pennine  Range — between  it  and  the  Welsh  Mountains — there  is  also 
a  narrow  plain,  which  stretches  between  the  Irish  Sea  and  the  Bristol 
ChanneL  England-and- Wales  is  thus  made  up  of  (a)  a  long  range  ; 
(h)  a  group  of  mountains  ;  (c)  the  mountain-land  of  Wales ;  (d)  a 
highland  in  the  far  south ;  (e)  a  long  and  broad  plain  on  the  east, 
and  (/)  a  narrow  plain  on  the  west. 


(i)  The  WaUrdMd  of  BaglMid  nuiB  south,  along  the  Pennine  Range ;  goea  stUl 
farther  south  in  a  very  irregular  line,  when— a  little  south  of  the  Cotswold  Hills — it 
deflects  on  the  right  to  the  North  Foreland,  and,  on  the  left,  to  the  Land's  End. 
Thus  it  has  the  remarkable  shape  of  a  T  turned  upside  down :  thus  X* 

(ii)  The  lasktra  Slope  of  England  is  the  broader  and  more  gradual ;  hence  its  rivers 
are  better  fitted  for  navigation ;  and  the  plains  in  it  are  more  fertile.  The  Western 
Slope  is  shorter  and  more  rapid ;  and  its  climate  is  also  much  more  rainy. 

(iii)  The  plains  of  England,  except  in  a  few  cases,  are  not  flat,  bat  have  a  gently 
rolling  surfisoe. 


10.  Konntaln-SystemB. — The  mountains  of  England  lie  in  four  dis- 
tinct groups :  the  Pennine  Range ;  the  Cmnlirlan  Monntalns ;  the 
Welsh  (or  Cambrian)  Monntalns ;  and  the  Highlands  of  Devon  and 
Cornwall. 

Hm  CioTtoT  Hnu  are  also  putljr  in  ■ngland.    Chorioi  Top  (9876  ft.)  is  In  Kocthwnboriand. 
(i)  The  Feaaiao  asago  is  really  a  large  table-land  (about  SOO  miles  longX  compoaed 
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of  moors  and  masses  of  hills  of  an  average  height  of  fi-om  1000  to  2000  ft.  Oroa  PsU 
(3892  ft)— Fell  is  derived  from  the  Norse  word  **fjeld/'  which  means  hillside— Is  iU 
calminating  point  South  of  the  Peak,  in  Derbyshire,  the  range  dies  down  into  the 
Central  Plain  of  England.  It  forms  nearly  the  boundary  line  between  the  six 
northern  counties ;  and  the  traffic  between  England  and  Scotland  runs  to  the  west 
and  to  the  east  of  this  range.  The  Midland  Railway  crosses  the  head  of  it  between 
Carlisle  and  Settle. 

other  high  peaks  In  It  ar*  Mickle  FeU.  Whemsida,  Ingleboroogb  (-Flame  Height),  and 
^n-y-gant  (or  I'ennigant). 

(ii)  The  Ottmtolaa  Oroap  lies  west  of  the  Pennine  Chain,  with  which  it  is  connected 
by  a  spur  of  high  moorlands  running  out  from  Whemside.  The  mountains  stand  in 
three  counties,  Cumberland,  Westmoreland,  and  Lancashire— in  the  lovely  and 
picturesque  district  of  "  The  Lakes,"  and  near  the  coast  of  the  Irish  Sea.  The  highest 
peak  is  BoateU  (8208  ftX  which  is  the  loftiest  mountain  in  England. 

other  high  peaks  are  HelreUyn.  Bkiddaw,  Fairfield  (—Far  foU.  or  "  Hill  of  sheep"),  Saddle 
Back,  Conlston  Old  Man,  ete. 

(Ui)  The  Weiik  Koimtaiiis  (or  Oukbrlaa  Syitam)  lie  between  the  Valleys  of  the  Dee 
and  Severn  and  the  Irish  Sea.  They  contain  many  mountain-ranges,  of  which  the 
Snovdoa  Eaag*  and  the  PUnliflnum  Baage  are  the  best  known.  The  whole  district  is 
remarkable  for  "the  great  beauty  of  its  glens  and  mountain-gorges,  and  the  abundance 
of  its  tarns  and  running  waters."  The  highest  peak  Is  Bnowdoa  (8570  ft.),  which  Is  the 
highest  mountain  in  South  Britain. 

OUicr  high  peaks  are  Cader  Idrls  (—Chair  of  Arthur  or  "  Arthur's  Seat*),  Pllnlliniiioii,  and 


(iv)  The  HlgM— <1i  of  Devon  and  Oorawall  lie  in  the  great  south-western  peninsula  of 
England.  They  are  separated  from  the  low  uplands  of  Southern  England  by  the 
VaUey  of  the  Parret  and  the  Yale  of  Taunton.  Tas  Tor  (2040  ft)  on  Dartoioor,  is 
the  highest  point  in  Devonshire;  Brown  WlUy  (1368  ft)  is  the  highest  peak  in 
Cornwall. 

other  high  pofnte  are  Oawsand  Beacon  on  Dartmoor :  and  Donkerry  Beacon  on  Bxmoor  (bat 
InSometMt). 


(v)  There  are  in  England  many  other  ranges  of  hills  which  it  is  useftil  for  us  to 
know  something  about  Almost  all  are  below  a  thousand  feet  above  the  sea-leveL 
They  are  of  two  kinds :  OoUtle  or  Idm«stoa«  BaagM  and  CBialk  BaogM.  The  chief  Oolitic 
Range  which  runs  from  near  Bristol  to  the  Humber  (and  reappears  in  YorkshireX 
forms  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  manufiftcturing  districts.  To  the  west  and  north- 
west of  it,  lie  all  the  manufacturing  centres  of  England ;  to  the  east  and  south-east, 
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districts  that  are  (with  the  single  exception  of  London)  entirely  agricultural  and 
pastoral.    They  may  be  best  set  forth  in  a  tabular  form :— 


OoLmc  Ranges. 

Position. 

OotnroUa, 

"••Hmi, 

TarkSUp*  Wolds,          .... 
Torkihin  Ifoort 

Gloucestershire— They  part  the  Severn 
and  the  Thames  Valley. 

Warwickshire,  on  the  borders  of  Oxford- 
shire. 

In  the  west  of  Lincolnshire. 

Near  Flamborough  Head. 

North  of  Yorkshire,  west  of  Whitby. 

Chalk  Ranges.                     |                         Positiok. 

BaUdmry  PlalB,   . 
Ibrlbonmfli  Downs, 
OtaUtom  Ems,      . 
BaatAnflUaaEdghts, 
eogllaCOgHllls,. 
Hampihirt  Downs, 

ZakpMBMOOB.     . 

Horth  Downs,      . 
Booth  Downs, 

Dorsetshire. 

Wiltshire. 

WUtshire. 

Oxfordshire. 

From  the  Chlltem  Hnis  to  the  Wash. 

Cambridgeshire. 

Hampshire. 

Wiltshire. 

Hampshire,  Surrey,  and  Kent 

Hampshire  and  Sussex. 

(1)  The  vord  oolitic  mMas  tgQ-ttonedt  firom  the  Greek  Son,  an  egg,  and  litKot,  a  itoDe.  The  lime* 
■tone  of  whldi  ttteee  rangee  an  compoeed  it  made  up  of  multitadee  of  little  itnmd  egg-like 
partiolca.  (11)  nie  Cotawolde  hare  their  steep  eeearpment  towards  the  Bercni.  (Ill)  The 
Yoriuhlre  Moon  an  the  « lldeet  part  of  Baetem  Bogland.  (Ir)  The  North  and  Sooth  Downs 
hnmdi  oO;  forkwlw.  fhnn  the  Hampehin  Downs,  (t)  The  Mendip  Hills,  in  Somerset,  are 
famoss  fbr  their  lead  mines.  (▼!)  Other  welMcnown  hlUs  an  the Clee  Hills,  in  Bhropshirc; 
the  Wrekln,  a  solitary  cone,  also  in  Bhropshin ;  the  Ifalrem  Hills,  in  Worosster  and 
Herefordshin ;  Clent  Hills,  in  Woroestenhin ;  and  the  Qoantook  Hills  in  Somerset. 

11.  Plateaus.— England  does  not  possess  table-lands  like  those  of 
France  or  Southern  Germany,  still  less  like  those  of  Spain  or  Arabia. 
But  parts  of  the  Pennlxie  Ban^re,  Dartmoor  and  Bzmoor  in  Devonshire, 
are  all  real  table-lands. 

(i)  Where  Mickle  Fell,  Whemside,  and  Ingleborough  rise  up,  the  PenidBs  Baage  is  a 
table-land  40  miles  wide. 

(ii)  Sartaoor  is  a  table-land  of  moor  between  1000  and  2000  ft  high.  Szaoor  is  a 
treeless  table-land  cleft  by  wooded  ravines.    Its  elevation  is  about  1000  ft 

12.  Plains. — ^England  may  be  fairly  described  as,  on  the  whole,  a 
country  of  low  plains,  two-thirds  of  its  area  being  lowland.    The 
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three  largest  plains  are :  the  Eastern  Plain  ;  the  Central  Plain ;  and 
the  Western  Plain. 

(1)  The  iMtvB  riMin  is  again  Bub^vided  into  the  Plain  of  T«rk ;  the  F«a  Diatrtet ; 
and  the  Plain  of  tko  thno  lartvn  OoantlM.  The  Plain  of  York  Is  the  lower  valley  of 
the  Yorkshiie  Quae,  and  la  extremely  leveL  The  Fen  District  ia  the  most  low-lying 
region  in  England.  It  was  once  a  district  of  marsh,  bog,  and  fen ;  but  most  of  it  has 
been  drained,  and  is  now  good  corn-land.  The  Eastern  Ck)antleB  are  rolling  country, 
which  becomes  more  and  more  level  as  we  go  to  the  south,  where  it  ends  in  the  wide 
clay  flats  of  Essex. 

(li)  The  Ooateal  or  mdlaad  Plain  is  a  low  plateau,  which  includes  most  of 
Leicester,  Derby,  Stafford,  and  Warwickshire. 

(iii)  The  Wostom  Plain  extends  from  the  base  of  the  Westmoreland  Hills  on  to  the 
basin  of  the  Severn,  fh}m  which  it  is  separated  only  byn  low  watershed. 

Ov)  The  other  smaller  plains  are :  the  Plsia  of  OuUMo,  round  the  head  of  the 
Solway  Firth;  the  Plain  of  Ibo  Bovem ;  the  HuipAiro  Plain,  between  the  chalk  hills 
of  Dorset,  Hampshire,  and  Sussex,  and  the  sea;  the  Woald  of  Sumx,  between  the 
North  and  the  South  Downs. 

13.  Birers. — The  higher  mountains  of  England  rise  in  the  west  of 
the  country  ;  and,  though  the  watershed  of  a  country  does  not 
always  coincide  with  the  line  of  highest  elevation,  yet  the  watershed 
of  England  is  much  nearer  to  the  west  than  to  the  east  coast.  Hence 
the  long  and  gentle  slope  of  the  country  is  that  towards  the  North 
Sea  ;  the  short  and  abrupt  slope  goes  down  to  the  Irish  Sea.  There 
is  also  a  short  slope  to  the  south.  These  three  slopes  naturally  divide 
the  rivers  of  England  into  three  classes  :  the  Eastern,  the  Western, 
and  the  Sontbem  Biven.  The  largest  rivers  are  the  Eastern — those 
which  belong  to  the  North  Sea  drainage. 

(i)  The  watershed  between  the  basins  of  the  Mersey  and  the  Trent  is  25  miles  from 
the  tidal  waters  of  the  Mersey,  and  five  times  that  distance  from  the  tidal  waters  of 
the  Humber. 

(ii)  As  there  is  much  more  rain  on  the  western  slopes  of  England,  the  western 
rivers  contribute  much  more  water  to  the  sea  than  the  Eastern. 

14.  Tlie  Eastern  Biven. — The  chief  rivers  of  the  Eastern  slope  are 
the  TyiM,  the  Wear,  the  Humber,  and  the  Thames.  They  are  all  that 
great  commercial  rivers  ought  to  be — slow  in  current;  with  broad 
mouUis ;  with  high  tides  ;  and  without  bars. 

0)  The  Tyne  (78  miles),  though  so  short,  is  a  great  commercial  and  industrial 
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rirer.  It  rises  in  two  streams— fche  Hortli  Tyv*  from  the  Cheviots,  the  Booth  Tjmt 
from  Crossfell.  They  unite  a  little  above  Hexham ;  and  then  the  nnited  stream 
flows  eastwards  between  Newcastle  and  Gateshead,  and  across  the  great  coal-field 
of  Northumberland.    It  falls  into  the  sea  between  Tynemoath  and  South  Shields 

(ii)  The  Wear  (65  miles)  is  a  great  shipping  river.  The  bnsy  port  of  Sunderland 
stands  at  its  mouth. 

(iii)  The  Bambtr  is  the  great  sea-river  or  estuary  into  which  the  Yorkshire  Ouse 
from  the  north,  and  the  Trent  fh>m  the  south,  empty  their  waters.  The  Oue  (150 
miles)  is  made  up  of  five  tributaries  from  the  west,  one  from  the  south,  and  one  from  the 
east  The  five  from  the  west,  spread  out  "like  the  five  fingers  of  a  hand,"  are  the 
Swale,  the  Ure,  the  Nidd,  the  Wharfe,  and  the  Aire  (with  the  Calder),  which  rise  in 
lonely  valleys  along  the  Pennine  Chain.  The  Derwent,  the  eastern  tributary,  comes 
ftt>m  the  Yorkshire  Wolds.  The  Ouse  flows  through  the  Vale  of  York,  which  is  about 
50  miloi  wide,  and  is  the  largest  vale  in  England.  There  is  also  no  river  in  England 
which  has  so  many  large  and  wealthy  towns  in  its  basin  as  the  Yorkshire  Ouse.— The 
Trent  (180  miles)  rises  in  the  southern  end  of  the  Pennine  Chain.  It  flows  across  the 
Btaflbrdshire  coal-field,  through  the  Central  Plain,  and  then  through  the  Eastern 

Plain  into  the  Humbcr. 
Its  chief  tributaries  are  the 
Derwent,  Soar,  Tame,  Dove, 
and  Sow.  The  Trent  itself 
is  navigable  for  barges  up 
to  the  brewing  town  of 
Burton-on-Trent  The  Trent 
basin  is  a  very  industrial 
district;  it  contains  pot- 
tery-works, ironworks,  coal- 
mines, breweries,  and  many 
»iT«R  Bmrasa.  kinds     of     fcctories.— The 

basin  of  the  Humber  is  the  laigest  in  England.  It  contains  9550  square  miles— 
that  is,  about  one-sixth  of  the  whole  country. 

(iv)  The  ThaittM  (215  miles),  though  much  the  most  important,  is  only  the  second 
longest  river  in  England.  It  is  the  water-way  across  southern,  as  the  Trent  is  the 
water-way  across  central,  England.  It  rises  in  the  Cotswold  Hills,  about  three  miles 
trom  Cheltenham,  and  only  nine  miles  fh)m  the  tidal  waters  of  the  Severn.  The  two 
rivers  are  connected  by  a  canaL  Its  chief  tributaries  are :  on  the  right,  the  Kennet, 
Wey,  Mole,  Darent,  and  Hedway ;  on  the  left,  the  Cherwell,  Thame,  Colne,  Brent, 
Lea,  and  Boding.  It  is  navigable  for  the  largest  ships  that  float  to  near  London 
Bridge,  and  for  small  boats  to  Lechlade,  about  100  miles  from  the  sea.  On  its  banks 
stand  many  lovely  cities  and  towns— Oxford,  Windsor,  Richmond,  etc 

The  BUMllar  rlren  of  the  EMtem  Slope  are ;  the  Tus,  which  fomu  the  boandaiy  between  Dufaam 
aad  ToricBhlra.— The  WrrvAM,  Wkllavd,  Knt,  and  Obkat  Oi;sk,  which  all  enter  the  Waui 
hr  slow  and  windinf  ooaraea.— The  Txax  (which  euten  the  eea  at  Yannonth),  the  Okwkix,  the 
9rova  of  Bnex,  the  Couri  (on  whloh  Colcfaeeter  etandf),  and  the  Chclmek,  all  rise  In  the 
Eaet  AngUan  HelghU  and  fkU  Into  the  North  flea.— The  Btoob  of  Kent  rliee  in  the  Wealden 
Helfhta  and  fklla  Into  the  StiaiU  of  Dorer. 
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15.  The  WMtem  Blvara. — The  three  most  important  rivers  of  the 
western  slope  are  the  Mersey,  the  Bilst<fl  AYon,  and  the  Berem. 

(I)  The  IteMf  (68  miles)  U  a  rerj  short  and  insignificant  stream ;  but  its  broad 
and  deep  estuary  (the  "  Liverpool  Channel  '0  ^  ^^^  of  the  greatest  harbonrs  in  the 
world.  Its  two  main  tribataries  are  the  Irwell  (on  which  Manchester  stands),  and 
the  Weaver,  which  flows  throngh  the  "  salt-oellar  "  of  Oheshire.— "  The  Mersey  Is  the 
geographical  centre  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland." 

(ii)  The  Bxislol  Avon  (78  milesX  which  is  also  called  the  Lower  Avon,  is  only  navig- 
able when  the  Ude  is  fall. 

(iiO  The  S«iv«rB  (S40  mQes)  rises  on  the  slope  of  the  Plinlimmon  Bange,  and  fkUs  into 
the  Bristol  Channel.  The  tide  rises  higher  in  the  Severn  than  in  any  other  harboor 
in  Europe.  It  is  navigable  as  far  as  Welshpool  (in  Montgomery) ;  and  steamers  go  np 
to  Qloneester.  Its  chief  tributaries  are  the  Teme  and  the  Upper  (or  Stratford)  Avon. 
The  "bore"  of  the  Severn— the  mshing  np  of  the  foam-crested  spring-tide  wave- 
is  well  known. 

TIm  ■iian«r  rirtra  of  Um  WMiam  Slope  v :  the  Sonr,  which  flows  Aram  CroHfUl,  thjoogh  % 
XDOsi  loreljr  and  woQ-woodod  tbUoj.  into  the  Bolwaj  below  OuUale :  the  Luvc,  whUdi  flows 
into  the  sooth  of  Moreesmbe  Baj,  ftfter  pessinff  T^wmster  (-ilAuieosster);  the  Ribblb.  on 
wbidi "  Frond  Pvsston  "  stands ;  the  Dn  (on  whioh  Chester  stands),  whldi  flows  throogfa 
BaU  Lake,  and  enters  the  Irish  Sea  by  a  Channel  now  laiielj  sUted  np  ;  and  the  lorely 
winding  Wtb,  whidi  rises  nser  the  Berem  on  Fllnlimmon,  and  enteis  its  esttuwy.  The 
UsK,  Taft.  Towt,  and  Turr,  are  flunons  Welsh  rlrers. 

16.  The  Soathem  Birers. — The  rivers  which  fall  down  the  southern 
slope  of  England  are  short,  shallow,  and  of  little  yalae  to  commerce. 
The  most  important  is  the  nunar  :  and  next  to  it  come  the  Bxe  and 
the  Atoh  of  Salisbury. 

(i)  The  liuur  (45  miles)  rises  in  the  northern  slopes  of  Dartmoor,  forms  the 
boundary  between  Devon  and  Cknnwall,  and  falls  into  Plymouth  Sound. 

(ii)  The  Bze  (55  mUes)  rises  in  Szmoor,  flows  right  across  the  peninsula,  past  Exeter 
(— BxecasterX  and  enters  the  English  Channel  at  Exmouth. 

(iii)  The  Avoa  of  Salisbury  flows  across  Salisbury  Plain,  and  enters  the  sea  at 
Ohristchnreh. 

Um  still  smaller  rirers  of  the  Soathem  Slope  are :  the  Fal  (on  whidi  Falnurath  stands) ;  the 
Dakt  (with  iMrtmoath) ;  the  Txsaw  (with  Telgnmonth) ;  the  SroVR  of  Dorset ;  the  Iioav 
(whldi  flows  into  Soothampton  Water) ;  the  Ajam  (on  which  Artmdel  stands) ;  the  Scsssx 
Ooas ;  and  the  Boracn.  which  fonns  the  boundary  between  Sussex  and  Kent. 

17.  Lakes. — The  Lakes  of  England  lie  almost  wholly  in  the  '^Lake 
District" — a  mountainous  region  in  the  north-west  of  the  country. 
All  of  them,  seven  in  nnmher,  lie  round  the  central  mountain-mass  of 
Helvellyn,  from  which  they  radiate  like  the  spokes  of  a  wheel.    They 
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are  :  Windermere  ;  Ulleswater ;  Thlrlmere ;  Derwentwater ;  Batter- 
mere  ;  Wastwater  ;  and  Conlston  Water. 

(i)  WtaiduiiMr*  (14  miles  longX  which  points  to  the  south,  is  the  longest,  largest, 
and  most  heaatiftiL  It  is  called  the  "  Queen  of  the  Lakes."  It  lies  between  Lan- 
cashire and  Westmoreland.  Its  greatest  depth  is  40  fathoms.  The  northern  end  is 
surrounded  by  some  of  the  grandest  and  most  picturesque  peaks  and  masses  of  the 
Lake  District.    It  sends  the  river  Leven  into  Morecambe  Bay. 

(ii)  TniMvaWr,  between  Westmoreland  and  Cumberland,  is  the  second  laigest  of 
the  lakes.    At  its  head  towers  Helvellyn. 

(iii)  DerwMitwaler  is  also  a  lovely  lake,  and  lies  at  the  foot  of  Skiddaw. 

(iv)  TlilrliBWd,  a  beautifhl  and  very  clear  lake,  supplies  Manchester  with  drinking 
water.— Oonlrtoa  Water  lies  at  the  foot  of  Coniston  Old  Man.  Wsstwater  lies  highest 
up  among  the  mountains,  and  is  also  the  deepest  of  all  the  lakes. 

(v)  OnsBtr*  and  Bydal  Water  are  lovely  lakes,  imperishably  connected  with  our 
English  literature.  The  names  of  Wordsworth,  Coleridge,  Southey,  De  Quinoey, 
Hartley  Coleridge,  and  others,  are  linked  with  these  scenes. 

(vi)  Lak*  Bala  is  a  beautiftil  lake  in  North  Wales.  It  is  the  lai^gest  in  the  country ; 
and  the  Dee  flows  out  of  it 

18.  Minerals. — The  most  important  minerals  found  in  England  are 
eoal  and  iron ;  and  these  are  the  chief  sources  of  the  wealth  of  the 

country.  Oopper,  lead, 
zinc,  and  tin  ;  salt^  mar- 
ble, Imildlnir-stone,  and 
slate  are  also  found  in 
considerable  quantities. 
A  line  from  Ej^outh  to 
the  Wash  marks  the 
southern  boundary  of 
the  Mineral  Districts. 

(i)  The  chief  coal-fields  of 
England  are:  (1)  the  HortluDB- 
bwland  and  Dnrham  Coal-field, 
which  lies  between  Warkworth 
and  Darlington;  (2)  the  Tork- 
shir*  and  Derbyihira  Coal-field, 
between  Leeds  and  Derby; 
(3)  the  Laaoaahlr*  Coal-field, 
between  the  Blbble  and  the 
TBI  ooAL-nsLDS  OF  BTOLAKD.  Mcrscy ;  (4)  the  Horth  Staflord- 

ihlrt  Coal-field,  in  the  Potteries  District;  (5)  the  Soath  Staflordshir*  Coal-field,  in  the 
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Wolverhampton  Iron  District ;  (6)  the  MrigUA  Coal-field ;  and  (7)  the  Bodh  Walee 
Ooal-fleld,  between  Pontypool  (in  Monmouth)  and  St  Bride's  Bay.  The  first-mentioned 
is  the  largest  and  richest.  Nearly  140  million  tons  of  coal  were  raised  in  England  and 
Wtles  in  1887 :  and  the  value  of  this  total  is  nearly  £84,000,000. 

(ii)  England  is  the  greatest  mining  country  in  the  world.  Her  "Black  Indies" 
have  heen  a  greater  source  of  wealth  to  her  than  the  possession  of  Mexico  or  of 
California.  Her  coal-fields  have  an  area  of  over  12,000  square  miles— twice  the  sixe  of 
Yorkshire. 

(iii)  Zrott  is  found  in  many  of  the  coal-fields,  especially  in  those  of  BtafTordshire  and 
Yorkshire,  and  to  a  smaller  extent  in  Wales.  The  Qevalaiid  District,  south  of  the 
Tees,  produces  excellent  iron.  Brown  iron-ore  is  found  in  Linooladdrs  and  Horth- 
asiptonShirs  ;  and  red  iron-ore  in  the  ForaMi  District,  in  the  north-west  of  Lancashire, 
near  the  Lakes.    The  annual  value  of  the  iron  Is  not  one-tenth  that  of  the  coal. 

(iv)  Lead  and  sine  are  mined  in  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland ;  in  Durham  and 
Yorkshire ;  in  Shropehiro  and  Wales ;  and  in  the  rocks  of  the  Isle  of  Man. 

(v)  Oepper  is  found  chiefly  in  Cornwall  and  Devon ;  tin,  entirely  in  these  two 
counties.  The  copper  fh>m  Spain  and  South  America  has  so  lowered  the  price,  that 
most  of  the  Cornish  mines  have  been  abandoned. 

(vi)  Bait  Is  found  chiefly  in  Cheshlro  in  the  valley  of  the  Weaver—"  the  salt-cellar  of 
England."  It  Is  obtained  both  by  mining  and  by  pumping  up  the  brine.  There  are 
also  thick  beds  of  rock-salt  in  Worcestershire  and  Durham. 

(vii)  Hamiwf-stcne  is  found  chiefly  in  the  norlhem  counties  of  England.  But  the 
Isle  of  Portland,  in  Dorset,  produces  the  best  freestone  for  building. 

(viii)  Slate  is  extensively  quarried  in  Wales  (where  the  grey-green  kind,  which  com- 
mands the  highest  price,  is  produced),  and  in  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland. 

19.  Cliiii&ie. — England  stands  in  the  northern  part  of  the  Temperate 
Zone  ;  it  has  therefore  a  cool-temperate  climate.  It  stands  in  the 
sea ;  and  has  therefore  an  insular  climate — that  is,  one  which  is 
both  mild  and  moist.  The  west  coast  is,  on  the  whole,  warmer  and 
moister  than  the  east  coast.  The  temperature  decreases  with  the 
latitude  in  sunmier ;  but,  in  winter,  many  districts  in  the  north  are 
quite  as  warm  as  London.  It  is  the  presence  of  the  Gulf  Stream  that 
gives  us  our  warmer  climate,  and  also  most  of  our  supplies  of  rain. 

(i)  fliiadliiMi  is  a  strong  characteristic  of  the  English  climate.  It  may  rain  any 
day ;  it  sometimes  rains  every  day. 

(ii)  If  latitude  were  the  sole,  or  even  the  chief,  determining  cause  of  climate,  we 
should  have  the  cold  of  Labrador,  which  lies  between  60*  and  60* ;  and  London  would 
have  the  winter  of  Nain  in  Labrador. 

Oil)  The  mean  temperature  of  London  is  the  same  as  that  of  Kieff  (iu  the  south  of 
Russia) ;  but  Kieff  has  a  very  much  colder  winter  and  a  much  hotter  summer,  and 
thus  the  two  extremes  come  to  the  same  average  as  the  two  means. 
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(It)  The  ifotherm  of  January  (29*  FahrenheitX  goes  round  the  whole  island ;  and  it 
is  as  warm— sometimes  warmer— on  the  Moray  Firth  as  it  is  In  Kent  or  Borrej. 

(v)  The  rainiest  county  is  OoBberiaad ;  the  driest,  OaaMdge.  At  Seathwaite,  in 
the  Cambrian  Qronp,  as  much  as  180  inches  or  16  ft.  of  rain  has  been  known  to  UXL 
iu  a  year ;  at  Cambridge,  the  average  is  20  in. 

(vi)  The  fig  and  the  grape  ripen  in  the  oi>en  air  in  the  south  of  England  ;  the 
myrtle  and  arbutus  can  stand  the  winter  of  Deyonshire  and  the  Isle  of  Wight. 

(Tii)  The  Atlantic  coasts  are  kept  comparatively  cool  in  summer,  and  warm  in 
winter,  by  the  south-west  breezes  which  blow,  two  days  out  of  every  three,  from  the 
Qulf  Stream.  The  south-east  of  England,  being  close  to  the  Continent,  partakes  more 
of  continental  extremes ;  it  is  two  or  three  degrees  warmer  in  summer,  and  colder  in 
winter,  than  the  west. 

(viii)  "The  westerly  winds,  which  preponderate  throughout  the  year,  ftnd  more 
especially  in  summer  and  autumn,  carry  with  them  the  warmth  and  the  moisture  of 
the  Atlantic" 

20.  Vegetation. — England  belongs  to  the  belt  of  deciduous  trees ; 
Scotland  to  the  belt  of  pine- woods.  The  only  two  native  trees  that 
still  exist  in  England  are  the  yew  and  the  Scotch  fir  ;  all  the  others 
have  been  introduced  by  man.  The  oak,  beech,  and  elm  are  common 
in  most  parts  of  England ;  the  ash,  birdi,  chestnut,  hazel,  aspen, 
poplar,  willow,  and  maple,  are  also  well-known  trees.  The  hawthorn 
hedge  thrives  in  our  moderate  climate,  and  is  a  familiar  charac- 
teristic of  our  landscape.  On  the  whole,  the  vegetation  is  that  of 
the  same  latitude  on  the  Continent ;  only  England  lies  beyond  the 
limit  of  the  vine. 

(1)  The  English  oak  is  the  typical  tree.  It  is  a  striking  feature  in  the  landscape ; 
it  used  to  be  the  naval  defence  of  our  shores :  and  it  is  said  to  represent  the 
iSngUsh  character. 

(ii)  The  forests  still  existing  in  England  are :  the  Hew  Forwt  In  Hampshire ;  the 
Dmb  Forest  in  Gloucestershire  ;  Windsor  Forest  in  Berks ;  and  Sherwood  Fonst  In  Notts. 

(iii)  The  limit  of  the  vine  on  the  Continent  is  52*— half  a  degree  north  of  London. 
But  the  climate  of  England  has  been  gradually  cooling  down  during  the  last  few 
hundred  years.  At  Hatfield  (Lord  Salisbury's  house),  near  London,  the  gardens  used 
(in  the  17th  century)  to  grow  1400  standard  vines  in  the  open  air ;  there  is  now  not 
one.  Many  towns  in  the  south  have  the  word  "  Vineyard  "  as  the  name  of  a  suburb ; 
but  no  vines  grow  there  now  (except  on  a  southern  wall  or  under  glassX 

21.  Animals, — The  destruction  of  the  forests  and  the  spread  df 
tillage  have  led  to  the  disappearance  of  most  of  our  wild  animaUt 
The  bear,  wolf,  boar,  and  beaver  of  Old  England  are  no  longer  to  be 
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seen.  The  wild  animals  are  not  large:  the  best  known  are  the 
badger,  the  otter,  the  rabbit,  the  squirrel,  the  hedgehog,  and  the 
weaseL  The  deer,  the  hare,  and  the  fox  would  probably  be  rooted 
out  quickly,  if  they  were  not  preserved.  The  seal  sometimes  risits 
our  northern  shores.  The  domestic  animals  are  among  the  best  and 
strongest  of  their  kind. 

(i)  The  brown  baur  had  disappeured  fh>iii  England  before  the  Norman  Oonqnest. 
(U)  The  last  wolf  Is  said  to  have  been  killed  in  1710. 

(iii)  The  baaTtr  is  said  to  have  become  extinct  about  the  time  of  Richard  i.  (ll&T-99> 
It  is  now  rare  even  in  Central  Europe. 

(iv)  The  tn  is  stUl  truly  wild  in  the  north  of  England. 

22.  Inli&bitantB. — The  people  of  England — Angles,  Engles,  or 
English — belong  to  the  Teutonic  stock  of  the  Aryan  or  Indo- 
European  family;  the  x>eople  of  Wales  and  Cornwall  to  the 
(Mtle.  In  the  east  there  is  much  Scandinavian  blood ;  in  the  west, 
a  good  deal  of  Celtic.  With  the  Conquest,  a  strong  strain  of  Nor- 
man-French was  introduced  into  the  country.  In  spite  of  all  these 
mixtures,  the  Englishman  is  and  remains  a  Northern  Teuton. 

The  or  In  ^ryam  is  th«  MUM  M  the  or  In  oroM*.    H«nce  "Aiyui*' meant  orlflnjdly"  the  tilling 
not." 

(i)  The  Eagliah  belong  to  the  Low-German  branch  of  the  Teutonic  race.  Low 
Germany  is  that  part  which  lies  north  of  the  southern  table-lauds ;  and  along  the 
lower  courses  of  the  rivers. 

(ii)  The  Wtlah  belong  to  the  Cymric  branch  of  the  Oeltic  race.  The  Celts  were 
gradually  and  surely  edged  off  to  the  west— to  Wales,  Com  wall,  etc— by  the  steady 
pressure  of  the  Angles,  Saxons,  and  Jutes. 

(iii)  "The  Danish  element  is  strongly  represented  in  the  fifteen  counties,  firom 
Hertfbrd  to  Durham,  which  was  formerly  known  as  the  district  of  the  Danelagh," 

23.  Population  and  Popnlousness. — The  population  of  England  and 
Wales  amounted  (in  1889)  to  nearly  30,000,000  ;  of  which  not  quite 
two  millions  belong  to  Wales.  This  gives  an  average  of  nearly  500 
persons  to  each  square  mile  ;  and  England  is  thus  the  most  densely 
populated  country  in  Europe,  with  the  exception  of  Saxony  and 
Belgium.  The  prevailing  tendency  at  present  is  to  the  rapid  increase 
of  the  urban  population. 

(i)  In  1801,  the  population  was  under  9,000,000 ;  in  1851,  it  had  doubled  itself; 
and  in  1000,  it  wiU  probably  hare  doubled  itself  again. 
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(ii)  More  than  three-flftha  of  the  people  live  in  towns.    London  alone  contains 
more  than  one-sixth  of  the  whole  population. 

(ii!)  The  two  most  thickly  peopled  towns  are  Liverpool  and  Manchester. 


24.  ZAdnstrles. — England  is  a  commercial  and  manufactxuliig 
nation  :  agrlcnltare  has  been  for  the  last  hundred  years  gradually 
receding  into  the  background.  The  change  from  an  agricultural 
condition  to  one  of  trade  and  manufactures  is  due  to  the  discoyery  of 
the  vast  supplies  of  coal,  and  to  the  application  of  coal  to  the  cheap 
production  of  steam-power.  This  has  made  England  the  workshop 
and  market  of  the  world,  and  her  ships  the  ocean-carriers  for  herself 
and  many  other  nations. 

25.  UanofactnreB. — The  two  greatest  manufactures  of  England  are 
textUes  and  hardwares.  The  three  staples  are  cotton ;  wool ;  and 
Iron.     Cotton  is  the  most  important  of  all  the  English  manufactures. 


(i)  The  annaal  value  of  the  textiles  produced  in  the  United  Kingdom  amounts  to 
nearly  £200,000,000 ;  of  the  hardware  to  about  £130,000,000.  This  is  equivalent  to 
about  £10  for  each  inhabitant :  in  Russia,  manufactures  amount  to  only  16s.  per  head. 


(U)8<mth 


is  the  chief  seat  of  the  cotton  manufacture. 


llaiidi«st«r  is  the 
cotton  capital ; 
Livarpool,  the 
cotton  port  In 
the  square  form- 
ed by  Preston 
and  Burnley, 
Liverpool  and 
Manchester, 
stand  many 
towns  all  more 
or  less  engaged 
in  cotton-spin- 
ning and  cotton- weaving.  "  The  English  cotton-mills  contain  as  many  spindles 
and  power-looms  as  those  of  all  the  rest  of  the  world  combined."  The  other  towns 
engaged  in  the  cotton-manuiiEicture  are  PrMton,  Bnmloy,  Blacklram,  Bolton,  Bury,  Aditon, 
Bto<Aport,  OMliam,  and  many  smaller  ones. 

(iii)  The  Wast  Eldlaff  of  Yorkshire  is  the  chief  seat  of  the  wooUon  manufacture.  The 
two  principal  centres  are  Loods  and  Bradford.  The  other  towns  engaged  in  it  ara 
Halifax,  Haddonfleld,  Wakeflold,  Dowibwy,  Bamdoy,  etc. 


THE  OorroV  AKD  THK  WOOLLEN  DISTRICTS 
OF  ENGLAND. 
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Qt)  Sovtb  BtafindAlM,  with  portions  of  the  three  counties  which  toach  it  on  the 
aonth,  is  the  chief  seat  of  the  iroa  manofactore.  WrmliigtiMn  is  its  centre  and  capital, 
— Sheflleld  prodnces  most  and  the  best  cutlery ;  and  there  are  also  large  manuCiustures 
both  of  iron  and  steel  at  Newcastle  and  at  Hiddlesborough,  in  the  Cleveland  District. 

Th*  minor  IndnitxlM  of  Bnghtnd  Are  ■Jmost  eoantlaM.  Some  of  them  ure  :  PoiTEitT,  In  North 
Stallordiblre ;  Bixx,  in  Mandiester,  Derby  tad  CoTentiy ;  Hobickt  and  Lacb  in  Leloeeter ; 
Lack  in  Nottingham  ;  Lnrnr  in  Leeds ;  paper,  glaas,  ^ratdiee,  doeks,  etc..  in  many  other 
towns. 

26.  Ckmuneroe. — Great  Britain  holds  the  first  place  among  the  nations 
for  manufactures  ;  and  she  also  holds  this  position  with  regard  to  com- 
merce. Her  exports  and  imports  are  much  greater  than  those  of  any 
other  country  ;  and  the  annual  grand  total  of  both  amounts  to  nearly 
^600,000,000.  The  six  chief  articles  of  import  are  :  grain ;  raw 
cotton ;  wool ;  sugar ;  metals ;  and 
tlmlMr.  The  six  chief  articles  of 
export  are :  cotton  goods ;  wo<^en8 ; 
Iron  in  all  forms ;  machinery ;  coal ; 
and  Unen  manufactures. 


(i)  "The  British  Isles  are  rich  in  deep 
and  spacious  harbours."  It  is  also  worth 
noticing  that  these  harbours  lie  almost 
opposite  each  other ;  and  that  the  land  at 
these  points  contracts  almost  to  the  narrow- 
ness of  an  isthmus. 

(ii)  "England,  besides,  eivJoysthe  advan- 
tage of  higher  tides  than  most  other  conn- 
tries,  which  enables  vessels  of  considerable 
burden  to  penetrate  almost  to  the  heart  of 
the  country." 

(iii)  "The  English  have  become  the  ocean- 
carriers  of  the  entire  world." 

(iv)  "  Back  to  England  as  to  a  common 
fountainhead  flows  the  might,  the  ftilness, 
and  the  wealth,  of  her  thousandfold  rela- 
tions with  the  world."— Bitter. 


GREAT  BRrrilV. 


27.  Great  Oitiea. — England  is  the  home  of  great  cities  and  large 
towns.  Her  ancient  agricultural  wealth,  her  modem  mineral  wealth, 
her  colossal  industries  and  unresting  enterprise,  her  world-wide  com- 
merce,— all  have  contributed  to  build  great  cities  and  to  bring  workers 
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together  in  immense  numbers.  There  are  in  England  25  towns  with 
a  population  of  oyer  100,000  inhabitants.  Of  these,  11  contain  more 
than  200,000 ;  and  of  these  again,  four  contain  more  than  400,000. 
By  hx  the  largest  city  in  England  is  the  capital ;  and  LONDON  is  not 
only  the  largest  city  in  England,  it  is  by  far  the  largest  on  the  face  of 
the  globe.    The  population  of  London  is  now  over  5,000,000. 

LORDOir  (5200)  is  the  largest,  wealthiest,  and  most  popoloos  city  in  the  world.  It 
stands  in  foor  oonnties— Middlesex,  Borrey,  Kent,  and  Essex.  It  is  a  province  of 
hoQses— a  forest  of  human  beings.  It  is  a  great  sgricnltnral  market,  a  clnster  of 
large  mannfkcturing  towns,  an  enormous  railway  centre,  a  great  maritime  port,  the 
central  city  of  commerce  for  the  entire  globe,  the  banking-city  (the  money  market) 
of  the  whole  commercial  world,  the  legal  capital  of  England,  and  a  great  pleasure- 
city  in  addition  to  all  these.  All  the  roads  and  railways  of  England  conveige  upon 
it ;  all  the  water-ways  of  the  globe— all  the  great  lines  of  navigation  lead  to  it ; 
it  stands  opposite  Europe ;  but  its  trade-dealings  are  with  Asia,  AiMoa,  the  two 
Americas,  as  well  as  with  the  continent  to  which  it  belongs.  It  is  about  fifteen  mQes 
long  by  ten  broad.  A  house  rises  out  of  the  ground  every  hour  of  the  day  and  night ; 
a  village  of  more  than  800  persons  is  added  to  its  population  every  day ;  by  its  growth 
it  swallows  up  new  villages  and  smaller  townships  as  it  grows ;  and  a  town  as  large 
as  Brighton  is  added  every  year  without  the  addition  being  noticed.  It  is  an  "  ocean 
of  bricks  and  mortar."  Its  houses,  if  placed  end  to  end,  would  stretch  across  all 
Europe  and  Asia.  It  is  one  of  the  ugliest  cities  in  the  world,  and  one  of  the  most 
beautiful.  The  squalor  of  its  lower  r^ons  is  indescribable ;  the  scene  firom  the 
Kensington  Gardens  Bridge  is  one  of  the  finest  in  Europe.  It  has  some  of  the  noblest, 
as  well  as  many  of  the  meanest,  buildings  in  the  world. — Its  inhabitants  come  fh>m 
all  parts  of  the  globe.  It  contains  more  Scotsmen  than  Bdinbuigh ;  and  more  Irisb- 
mem  than  Dublin. — Its  river,  the  Thames,  is  spanned  by  twenty  bridges ;  and,  of  these, 
London  Bridos  is  the  most  fi«quented  in  the  world.  It  is  dally  crossed  by  at  least 
half-a*millIon  persons.  The  number  of  persons  who  come  into  London  by  railway 
every  day  is  over  a  million.  It  not  only  contains  many  wonders ;  it  is  itself  the 
greatest  **  wonder  of  the  world." 

(a)  There  axe,  offlcUUy,  17  distinct  Londona :— Post-offioe  London ;  Police  London ;  Board  of 

"WoAm  London,  etc.    Now,  bowoTer,  London  has  been  created  into  •  Coonr  ;  and  there  la 
therefore  one  Covrtt  or  Loxsov. 

(b)  Thm  Lb  no  point  from  vhldi  the  vhole  of  London  can  be  seen  at  onoe.  There  la  no  man  Uvlnf 

who  baa  ever  aeen  all  ita  28,000  atroeta. 

(o)  London  grow*  diieflr  towarda  the  weat— like  other  great  ettiea.  The  preralent  winds  of 
Korope  are  weeterly ;  and  henoe  it  la  ttom  thla  direction  that  the  pnriiying  Loreesee  eome. 

(({)  Bestdea  a  large  namb«r  of  towna,  London  oontalna  two  dtiea— thoee  of  London  and  West* 
mlnater.  XtoontainamorettfthehlatoryofBngland  than  any  other  En^ishelty.  London 
la  also  the  aee  of  a  bishop. 

(«)  The  Port  of  London  extends  from  London  Bridge  to  the  sea ;  and  has  also  a  laige  nmnber  of 
Terr  l*if*  docks.    It  Is  the  greatest  mart  for  colonial  produce  In  the  world. 

if)"  In  bntldings  of  the  highest  historical  interest  London  eoanes  seoond  only  to  Borne." 
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(9) "  Of  noctbon  eapitmls  LoodoQ  with  an  Ito  dnwfaMka  li  the  b 

M  "Loodon  site  cntlinaMd  si  the  gnkm  of  the  m*.  the  mlghtr  ee&tra.  eomnwrcial,  ^««««*i«i 
poUtleel,  ftoeUl.  and  InteUeoCiul,  of  m  rmti  nelm.  whan  KngUih  Uwa,  KngUBh  iiutltatloos, 
tho  Bn^lah  toDcno.  umI  aQ  the  tmaauiaa  of  BngUah  lltantare  nlgn  and  goTani  and  onriflh 
tho  !!▼«•  and  the  minda  of  mlllioDa  of  men,  genetaiion  after  ceneratloo.  all  oTor  the  globe, 
with  a  aoTeieigntr  that  aeema  imperlahahle  and  dwtined  ncrer  to  pan  away." 


THB  COUNTIES  OF  ENGLAND  AND  WALES. 

Oonntles. — England  and  Wales  are  divided  into  fifty-two  counties 
or  shires — ^England  containing  forty,  and  Wales  twelve.  The  largest 
is  Torkiliire ;  the  smallest  Rutland. 

(i)  Hm  foor  lazgeat  are  Torinhlie,  Uneoln,  Deron,  and  Norfolk.    The  four  amalleet  are  Satland, 
MMdleeeT.  Huntingdon,  Md  Bedford. 

(U)  Shirt  la  the  noon  ttom  the  Old  BngUah  yerb  aefron,  to  eat    Other  words  ttom  It  are  tiktart, 
tkort,  aeort,  tkitrt  tkorU  thaarp,  tearp,  aArerf,  aherdt  ete. 

(i)  The  six  Hortfem  OwaOm  are :  Oaakolud  and  HorfhnibMtaBd ;  WertmordaaA 
and  DirlttB  ;  iMMMbira  and  TockAln. 

(U)  The  six  Wetten  Oovatlaa— are  :  OkMfaIre ;  Bhiopahire ;  Haraford ;  mctamonXb.  and 
gloaeaiUr ;  and  Sonanat.    The  first  four  march  with  Wales. 

(lii)  The  fire  faatarw,  Oovafttoa— going  from  north  to  soath— are :  Xdaoala ;  HorfUk ; 
Safolk ;  XsMX ;  and  OsmteMfa,  which  marches  with  Norfolk  and  Suffolk. 

(Iv)  The  nine  Bovthafa  Oeaallas  are :  Ktact ;  Sarray  and  Baaiax ;  Bariuldre  and  IfiMiw 
dUra ;  wntifalra  and  DocwMdra ;  Davoa ;  and  OonwaU. 

(y)  The  fourteen  mdhuBd  Oooatlaa  are :   Stafford,  Darhr,  Hottlnghaa ;   Wowarttr, 
Warwick,  Laleaakar,  and  Battaad;  Horthaaptoa  and  Wiratingdiwi ;  Oxfoird and 
and 


L — ^The  Northern  Counties. 

1.  Horthumberland. — This  county  (which  is  twice  the  size  of 
Durham)  consists  of  a  hilly  and  moorland  district,  with  arable  low- 
lands on  the  coast  The  uplands  contain  lead-mines ;  the  lowlands, 
large  coal-fields.  The  largest  town  is  Newcastle  ;  the  county  town  is 
Alnwick,  but  county  business  is  done  also  in  the  largest  town. 

The  vord  meana  "  Land  north  of  the  Hnmbar" ;  and  the  old  name  "Norihmnhria  "  oorerad  the 
groond  from  the  Hvmher  to  the  Tweed 
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(i)  The  largest  towns  in  the  eonnty— WirrhMBj  VeweMtlt,  TyiMinottth,  ir«rlh  Shields-^ 
all  stand  on  the  Tyne. 

(ii)  HtwcMtle  (180)  is  a  chief  seat  of  the  coal-trade,  a  great  foreign  port,  and  a 

centre  of  shipbuilding.  The  Tyne 
from  Newcastle  to  the  sea  Is  one  of 
the  bnaiest  and  noisiest  regions  in  the 
world— one  unceasing  clang  and  din 
resounds  as  you  go  up.  Shipbulld- 
jng  yards,  fsctories  for  machinery, 
chemicals,  glass,  etc.,  line  the  banks 
on  both  sides.— B«rwlek-«ii-TwMd, 
though  on  the  Scottish  side  of  the 
riyer,  is  now  a  part  of  Northumber- 
land.—Eaxliam  is  a  small  town  that 
THE  TTifB  DiSTRiOF.  makes    gloves    and    hats.— F 

Field,  where  James  nr.  of  Scotland  fell  In  1618,  is  in  the  north  of  the  county. 


2.  Durham. — This  county  (half  the  size  of  Northumberland)  con- 
sists of  wide  moors  on  the  Pennine  slope,  and  a  broad  arable  plain  in 
the  east.  Its  coal-field  constitutes  its  chief  wealth.  It  is  full  of 
busy  towns.    Sunderland  is  the  largest ;  Durliam  is  the  county  town. 

The  word  JHtrham  U  »  oonvpUoD  of  DunholJA-ibm  holm  or  iBluid  on  the  dun  or  hlU.    The 
nshop  of  Dariuun  atgns  his  name  Dovxui. 


(i)  SaiMleriMiA  (140)  is  a  busy  seaport  as  well  as  a  great  shipbuilding  place.— Gates- 
hmA  (which  Is  Joined  to  Newcastle  by  several  bridges)  and  Soath  BhUMs  are  the  largest 
towns  in  the  north ;  Darlington,  Sftoektoa,  and  Ssrtlepool- in  the  Tees  basin— are  the 
busiest  and  richest  towns  in  the  south. 

(il)  Dvibam,  on  the  Wear,  has  one  of  the  noblest  Cathedrals  in  England.  It  has  also 
a  University,  one  of  the  colleges  of  which  is  in  Newcastle. 

3.  TorkBldre. — ^This  county,  the  largest  and  most  diversified  in 
England,  is  a  country  in  itself.  It  consists  of  three  regions :  (i)  a 
high  upland — the  Moors  and  Wolds — ^in  the  east ;  (ii)  the  Vale  of 
York  in  the  middle ;  and  (iii)  the  picturesque  yalleys  on  the  Pennine 
slope. — It  is  abo  divided  into  three  parts :  the  North,  East,  and  West 
Sidings.  The  West  Riding  is  the  richest  and  most  populous,  for  it 
contains  a  very  large  coal-field,  which  is  the  chief  seat  of  the  great 
woollen  manufacture  of  England.    The  largest  town  is  Leeds. 

The  Bonum  xuune  for  York  wm  Ebor&cDm  ;  and  the  ArchUshop  tlcns  hie  name  JSaon.— Riding 
wmt  at  first  thritking  or  CAridun;*  third  part  The  awkwardneaa  of  the  eoand  of  North 
TktidiDg  made  the  last  th  drop  oO:    (Bo  tlthlng—ienth  part ;  fiuthinr-ftnirth  part) 
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(i)  Toik  (60),  the  capital  of  the  eonnty,  stands  on  the  Onse,  at  the  meeting-point  of 
the  three  Ridings.  It  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  most  historic  towns  in 
England.  It  was  the  capital  of  Roman  Britain ;  it  is  the  seat  of  one  of  the  two  great 
archhishoprics  of  England ;  the  first  English  Parliament  met  here  nnder  Henry  ii. 
in  1160 ;  and,  In  1644,  Fairfkz  defeated  Prince  Rnpert,  not  fkr  off,  at  Marston  Moor. 
At  Stamford  Bridge,  a  few  miles  east,  Harold  defeated  his  brother  Tostig ;  bntthe 
long  march  soath  lost  him  the  Battle  of  Hastings. 

01)  The  largest  towns  in  the  Wm*  Kldiac  are  :  LMds  (860);  Bradford  (250);  Badder*. 
$M  (100) ;  HtiUkx  (85) ;  and  Wsketdd.  Most  of  them  are  in  the  Aire  YaUey ;  and  aU 
are  engaged  in  the  wool-trade.— 8h«aeid  (840X  on  the  Don,  in  the  fkrthest  sonth,  Is 
the  seat  of  the  cutlery  trade.— Bipoa,  in  the  north,  is  a  small  cathedral  city 

(liQ  Bill  215)  formerly  Kingston-on-Holl,  In  the  south  of  the  Bast  Bidiac,  is  one  of 
the  great  ports  of  England,  and  has  a  large  Baltic  trade. 

(Iv)  The  largest  town  In  the  ir«rlh  Bldlaff  is  MiddkSboroagh,  a  busy  port,  and  the  centre 
of  the  Olereland  iron  and  salt  district.  Fifty  years  ago,  it  was  a  small  imknown 
Tillage.  Boaztoroofh  and  Whttby,  two  famous  bathing-places,  stand  on  the  coast 
I  is  famous  for  the  Battle  of  the  Standard  in  1188. 


4.  CnmtMrland. — Cumberland  is  a  mountainous  county,  with  much 
high  pastoral  upland.  The  lovely  Eden  Yale  opens  out  into  a  broad 
plain  at  Carlisle.  In  the  west,  on  the  Irish  Sea,  is  a  small  but  rich 
coal-field.     The  largest  and  county-town  is  Carlisle. 

Cmnberttmd  lomnB  the  land  of  tiU  CymH— the  andeni  name  for  »  ftmily  of  Celts,  and  the 
name  br  whkh  the  Webb  itm  okU  theiDMlTee. 

(1)  Chrilda  (46),  on  the  Eden,  is  one  of  the  greatest  railway  centres  in  the  kingdom. 
The  North-Westem,  Midland,  and  several  other  systems  meet  there.  It  has  a  fine 
cathedral  and  an  old  castle. 

(ii)  WUtekaTva  is  the  chief  port  for  the  coal-fleld ;  and  WoAiactoa  and  Xaryport  also 
export  coal.  MmmUik  (which  has  a  mine  of  plumbago  or  "black  lead")  is  a  pretty 
town  in  the  heart  of  the  Lake  District. 

5.  Wastmor^laiid. — This  county  is  an  upland  pastoral  region  of 
mountains  and  hills.  There  is  a  little  lead  in  some  of  the  mountains. 
Xtadal  is  the  largest  town ;  Api^leby  is  the  county  town. 

The  nanM^ITMl  Moor  Land. 

Embd  (on  the  Kent)  has  some  small  woollen  manuftctures.  Affleby,  in  a  little 
nmnd  wooded  valley,  is  the  smallest  county  t'^wn  in  England. 

6.  TJtncashire. — ^This  county  (which  is  nearly  twice  the  size  oC 
Durham)  oonaist  of  a  hilly  region  (Fumess)  in  the  Lake  District ;  an 
upUnd  region  on  the  western  slopes  of  the  Pennine  chain ;  and  a 
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broad  plain  in  the  south.  Its  great  wealth  and  populousness  are  due 
to  the  large  coal-field  which  lies  between  the  Ribble  and  the  Mersey. 
South  Lancashire,  like  the  West  Riding,  is  one  of  the  busiest  and 
most  populous  places  in  England.  It  is  thick  with  towns,  most  of 
which  are  engaged  in  the  cotton  manufacture.  The  two  largest  towns 
are  Liverpool  and  Uanchester.     The  capital  is  Lancaster. 

lAaoMhixe'La^tOMtenhlre,  or  ths  Bhin  of  Lunt  €tuttr,  the  Boman  ounp  on  the  Luu. 

(i)  LlTtrpool  (620X  on  the  Mersey,  is  the  second  laigest  town  in  Bngland,  and  now 
the  second  largest  seaport,  the  port  of  London  having  the  largest  tonnage.  All  thf> 
great  highways  of  the  British  Isles  converge  upon  Liverpool ;  nearly  all  the  cotton  of 
the  world  finds  its  way  here,  and  Is  distribnted  over  England,  Scotland,  and  the 
Continent ;  and  it  is  the  chief  emigration  port  for  Europe.  The  great  American 
Lines  of  Steamers  have  their  headquarters  here.  The  shores  of  the  Mersey  are  lined 
with  the  most  capacious  docks  for  eight  miles.  It  is  connected  with  its  Cheshire 
suburb,  BtrkenliMd,  by  a  tunnel  under  the  river. 

(ii)  ManchtstOT  (400X  on  the  inky  waters  of  the  Irwell,  is  the  market  and  business 
centre  of  the  cotton  manuCuture ;  though  its  factories  are  now  surpassed  by  those  in 
the  outlying  towns.  It  is  the  centre  of  a  constellation  of  cotton  towns,  such  as 
QUhaa  (150)  and  Eo^dale  ;  BanUy  and  Btaeklmra  (135) ;  Prwton  (110);  Bvy,  Bolton 
(120X  and  Wlgaa.— Salford  (240),  another  large  cotton  and  iron  town,  makes  one  town 
with  Manchester ;  and  the  two  together  form  then  the  second  laigest  city  in  England. 

(iii)  Barrow-ln-FamMi  Is  the  port  for  the  iron  ores  of  the  district,  and  has  the  largest 
steel  manulkctures  in  the  kingdom.  Forty  years  ago,  there  were  only  a  few  huts  on 
the  site. 


II.  The  Western  Counties. 

7.  Chesbire. — This  county,  which  is  a  little  larger  than  Durham, 
chiefly  consists  of  a  rich  pastoral  plain,  which  has  long  produced 
excellent  cheese  and  butter.  The  north  possesses  part  of  the  Lanca- 
shire coal-field  ;  the  south  is  rich  in  salt-mines.  The  largest  town  is 
BIrlranTiead  ;  the  county  town  is  Chester. 

OM<rt<re— ChMtonhira.  the  shire  of  the  ChetUr  or  eeutra  or  camp  (the  etendliif  oemp)  of  the 
Bomans  on  the  Dee.  The  main  hi^-road  hnilt  by  the  Bomana  through  Britain  to  tho  north 
rone  between  Dover  and  Cheater. 

(i)  Btrkeahead  (105),  on  the  Mersey,  is  really  a  suburb  of  Liverpool,  and  owes  Its 
rise  to  the  neighbourhood  of  that  dty.  It  is  famous  for  its  docks  and  its  shipbuild- 
ing. Fifty  years  ago  it  contained  only  a  few  houses.  Birkenhead,  Middlesborough, 
and  Barrow  are  the  three  most  remarkable  instances  in  England  of  rapid  growth — 
more  like  that  of  American  towns. 
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(U)  Ohtfter  (40X  on  the  Dee,  is  the  most  slngolsr  town  in  England.  It  is  smroonded 
by  wslls;  snd  in  the  *'  Bows,"  there  are  miles  of  covered  walks.  Its  cathedral,  its 
castle,  its  old  and  quaint  houses,  its  towers,  its  pictoresqne  streets,  make  it  unique 
among  towns.    As  in  York,  there  are  many  old  Roman  remains. 

(iii)  The  towns  in  the  north,  Btookport  (65),  BtalyteMfe,  etc,  form  part  of  the  cotton 
circle ;  MawlisltM  (40)  spins  and  weaves  silk.— Baaeora,  on  the  Mersey,  has  laige  iron 
and  chemical  works.— Vaatwkk,  and  the  other  towns  ending  in  tdcA.  are  engaged  in 

the  mining  of  SSlt. 

8.  81iT0]Mailra. — Shropshire  or  Salop  is  a  county  one-third  larger 
than  Dorham.  It  is  divided  into  two  almost  equal  parts  by  the 
Severn.  The  north-eastern  portion  forms  part  of  the  Central  Plain ; 
the  south-western  is  a  hilly  region,  with  the  characteristics  of  Wales. 
The  largest  town,  which  is  also  the  county  town,  is  Sbrewstnixy. 

SkTopMr9iiA»etbm^tonAoiSeroboT8ervbtkir*,m3i»dwotntnib%  lowshnite  that  UMd  to 
eorer  tb«  land.    I^rtwtburjf  la  aUo  »  Mftcnad  form  of  Serobbeibirrig  —Sernb-borongh. 


r  (30)  stands  on  the  Severn,  not  far  from  the  coal-field  in  the  east  of  the 
ooimty.  WtlWagtoB,  Bri4cworth,  OoaXbr«okdal«,  etc,  are  all  in  the  coal  and  iron  dis- 
trict.   Oswtstry,  a  woollen-mannfltcturing  place,  stands  in  the  north<west. 

9.  HerefordBliire. — This  is  a  pretty  agricultural  county,  almost 
bisected  by  the  Wye.  It  is  the  flattest  and  richest  of  the  western 
counties.  The  rich  red  soil  produces  excellent  hops  and  apples. 
The  county  town,  which  is  also  the  largest  town,  is  Hereford. 

Tho  word  Htnford  iimmu  "  focd  of  th«  imr'     It  wm  an  import«nt  point  <m  tho  Marcbes  of 
Wales ;  a«  It  wm  one  of  the  few  pUeea  wliere  im  EngUah  armr  oonld  eroee  tbe  Wyek 

(i)  Bsr«fiofl4  (20)  is  a  pretty  cathedral  town. 

Cii)  Near  iMidBaUr  Is  Mortimer^s  Cross,  one  of  the  battlefields  in  the  Wars  of  the 
Boses.    The  battle  was  fought  in  1461. 

10.  Monmoutli. — Monmouth  (about  half  the  size  of  Duiham)  is  a 
hilly  grazing  county,  with  mines  of  coal  and  ironstone  La  the  west, 
next  to  the  South  Wales  coal-field.  Most  of  the  county  consists 
of  the  Valley  of  the  Usk.  Many  of  the  people  still  speak  Welsh. 
The  laigest  town  is  Newport ;  the  county  town  is  Monmonth. 

MommomtK  U-^MwnMOwmmih.    Tbe  Mnnnow  la  a  trltatary  of  the  Wje ;  and  MoDmonth  itands 
at  theJoneUon. 

(i)  Hewport  (80X  at  the  mouth  of  the  Usk,  is  a  port  for  minerals,  which  are  sent 
down  firom  Tredefar  and  1 


(ii)  MonMVth,  on  the  Wye,  is  the  assize  town. 
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11.  cnouoMrtenldre  is  an  agricultural  county,  with  the  coal-field  of 
the  Forest  of  Dean  in  the  west,  and  the  Bristol  coal-field  in  the  south. 
The  centre  of  the  county  is  occupied  by  the  fertile  plain  of  the 
Seyem ;  on  the  west  is  the  elevated  Forest  of  Dean ;  and,  on  the 
east,  the  long  range  of  the  Cotswold  Hills.  The  largest  town  is 
Bristol ;  the  county  town  is  Olouoester. 

(i)  BrlHol  (S40X  on  the  Avon  of  Bristol,  is  the  seventh  town  in  England,  a  great 
seaport,  and  a  bnsy  seat  of  mannfoctores  of  tobacco,  boot^,  etc.  Its  trade  is  chiefly 
with  Ireland,  the  West  Indies,  and  South  America. 

(U)  CHonoMUr  (40),  on  the  Severn,  is  a  cathedral  city.  Oheltiihsm  (46)  is  a  famoos 
inland  watering-place.    Btrovd  makes  woollen  cloth. 

12.  Somerwt. — ^This  is  a  grazing  county,  with  wide  level  plains. 
On  the  west  rises  Exmoor;  in  the  east  the  Mendip  Hills  with 
picturesque  clifis  and  caverns  in  the  limestone  rocks.  The  largest 
town  is  Bath  ;  the  county  town  is  Taunton. 

(i)  Batk  (60)  has  its  name  fh>m  the  hot  baths  and  mineral  waters  which  have  been 
fiunous  for  two  thousand  years.  It  was  a  fsshlonable  place  in  the  time  of  the  Romans ; 
it  is  a  fiishionable  place  still.  It  is  also  a  cathedral  city :  the  bishop  is  the  Bishop  of 
Bath  and  Wells. 

(ii)  TMmtoB  (= Tone-town)  stands  in  the  pleasant  valley  of  the  Tone.~Bridf«wal«r,  a 
port  on  the  Parret,  is  connected  with  Exeter  by  a  canal ;  the  canal  is  a  small  one, 
navigable  only  by  barges.— Between  Bridgewater  and  Taunton  is  Bcdftmoor,  the  scene 
of  Monmouth's  defeat  in  1085.— AtbelMj,  the  hiding-place  of  Alfred  fh>m  the  Danes, 
lies  at  the  Junction  of  the  Tone  and  the  Pnrret. 


III.  The  Eastern  Counties. 

13.  Ti1noo1nghiT6. — This,  the  second  English  county  in  point  of  size, 
is  an  agricultural  district.  In  the  north  rise  the  Lincolnshire  Wolds  ; 
in  the  south  sinks  down  the  low  fen  country  called  Holland 
(b  Hollow  Land).  The  county  town  is  Linc<dn  ;  the  largest  town  is 
Oreat  Qrlmiby. 

lineoln  netirwA  Ito  nMna  from  Um  Boouuu,  vho  adl«d  ii  lAndmm.    Am  It  wna  »  Bomui  oolonjr,  U 
WM  oaOed  **  liiMlam  Coloniis'' «hU^  WM  shortMMd  into  I,teeoI«. 

(i)  Uaeola  (40)  is  an  ancient  cathedral  city  on  the  Wltham.  It  stands  on  the  edge 
of  the  Oolitic  Ridge,  and  commands  a  wide  view  over  the  Trent  valley. 
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(U)  QiMt  ariauibj  (45)  is  a  rising  seaport  on  the  south  shore  of  the  Homber.- 
is  a  small  port  on  the  Witham ;  OraaUiam  (where  Sir  Isaac  Newton  was  horn)  is  an 
important  oom-market  on  the  Great  Northern  Railway. 

14.  Gamtoidgefllilre  (exactly  half  the  size  of  Somerset)  is  an  agri- 
cultural county,  nearly  all  very  flat.  Its  northern  half — the  Isle  of 
Ely — is  fenny  and  marshy ;  in  the  south,  it  is  crossed  by  the  chalk 
range  of  the  Gog  Magog  Hills.  Its  largest  town  is  Camluldge,  which 
is  also  the  county  town. 

CMnteMg»-tBrldfle  on  the  Oua.    CSom  U  •  CUtie  wocd  which  nuMaa  erook«(L   The  word  iMppean 
In  Mortcmnb*  (Bay). 

(i)  Onateidf*  (40),  on  the  Cam,  a  tributary  of  the  Onse,  has  one  of  the  two  great 
Univeraities  of  England. 

(ii)  Ely  (=s  AI  9ff  or  Uland)  is  funons  for  its  cathedral,  which  stands  on  a  sli^^t 
rising  ground  in  the  fens — once  an  island  in  the  midst  of  the  waters.  In  the  Isle  of 
Ely  rents  used  to  be  paid  in  eels. 

15.  Norfolk  is  an  agricultural  and  manufacturing  county — a  gently 
rolling  district,  with  a  light  soil  on  a  basis  of  chalk.  In  the  east  are 
the  **"Broads" — magnificent  sheets  of  water  haunted  by  crowds  of 
wild-fowl  and  sea-birds.  The  largest  town  is  Norwloli,  which  is  also 
the  county  town. 

yorfoUcNcrtk  FMt  or  NorUiMB  An^e*.     Norfolk  and  Suffolk  (-Sooth  Folk)  form  togaUMT 


(i)  HorwIA  (95X  an  ancient  cathedral  city,  a  seat  of  the  woollen  manufactures,  and 
Uie  capital  of  £ast  Anglia,  stands  on  the  Wensum,  a  tributary  of  the  Yare. 

(ii)  Tamovlh  (fiO)  is  a  seaport  and  flshing^port ;  cures  herrings ;  and  is  famous  for 
its  excellent  roadstead  called  **  Yarmouth  Roads."— Lyim  (or  "  King's  Lynn"),  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Great  Ouse,  is  the  chief  port  on  the  Wash. 

16.  BnffoUL — Suffolk  is  a  wheat-growing  county,  with  a  heavy 
soiL  The  west  is  a  chalk  upland  ;  the  east  is  a  very  low  plain  with 
long  sea-inlets.    Ipswich  is  the  county  town,  and  the  largest. 

(i)  Iptwldi  (55X  on  the  Orwell,  has  large  manufsctures  of  agricultural  implements, 
(ii)  LovMtofi  is  the  most  easterly  town  in  England.    It  is  an  important  station  for 
the  herring-fishery.— Bary  St.  Mnmwla,  a  market-town,  was  named  after  St.  Edmund 
the  Saxon  king  and  martyr,  who  was  put  to  death  by  the  Danes  in  870. 

17.  B88«z. — The  county  of  Essex  has  a  range  of  chalk  hills  in  the 
west ;  but  in  the  east  it  sinks  into  wide  muddy  flats  and  marshes. 
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which  are  greatly  cut  into  by  the  sea.  There  is  much  heavy  land 
good  for  com ;  but  the  cheap  wheat  from  America  and  India  has 
thrown  most  of  it  into  pasture.  The  largest  town  is  Coltihester ;  the 
county  town  is  Chelmsfturd. 

f$9tX'»Eatl  Saxont. 
(i)  Clokh»gtw  (S6),  that  U,  the  chesUr  or  camp  on  the  Colne,  baa  oyster  fisheries. 

(ii)  Ghdaitord  (^Ghelmersford)  stands  on  the  Chelraer.— Harwldl  is  a  rising  port  fot 
steam-packets  to  Belgium  and  Holland.— BhotbarynMi  is  the  chief  artillery  station 
in  Britain. 


IV.   The  Southern  Counties. 

18.  Kent — Kent,  the  "  Garden  of  England,''  is  a  smiling  county  of 
corn-land  and  pasture,  of  hop-gardens,  cherry-orchards,  apple-orchards, 
and  filbert-orchards.  A  chalk  range — a  prolongation  of  the  North 
Downs,  runs  through  it,  and  ends  in  a  line  of  cliffs  stretching  from 
Folkestone  to  the  North  Foreland.  The  whole  coast  is  fringed  with 
thriving  towns :  and  hence  it  has  a  population  double  that  of  Essex. 
Maidstone  is  the  county  town ;  Woolwlcli  the  largest. 

Kent  l»  •  form  of  the  Ccltle  word  cann^  » li«ad.  Th«  Mine  word  U  found  in  the  Moll  of  Oantir*^ 
in  th«  tooth- wwt  of  BootUnd.  Tbo  speUlnf  with  a  rt-appMkn  in  C(m<er6ifryi-G»at-wM» 
tqrrif ,  tJu  borouok  oftkt  v^m  (war»)  ofKenL 

(i)  KsldstoiM  (35)  =  Med  way's  Town,  is  the  assize  town.— Not  fkr  fh>m  it,  is  the 
triple  town  of  fihsthsm,  Strood,  and  XoehMUr.  Chatham,  on  the  estuary  of  the 
Medway,  is  the  second  naval  arsenal  in  the  kingdom.  Rochester  is  an  anciect 
cathedral  city.— ShserBMi,  on  the  Isle  of  Sheppey,  is  another  nayal  arsenaL 

(il)  Woolvkh  (70)  is  the  chief  military  arsenal  of  Great  Britain.  It  Lb  almost  a  part 
of  London.— ^TMBvlek,  now  a  part  of  London,  has  a  fEunoos  Observatory,  tmm  which 
longitude  is  counted.    It  is  itself,  therefore,  in  longitude  0*. 

(iii)  Dover  and  rolkito—  are  the  two  steam-packet  stations  for  France— the  one 
connected  with  Calais,  the  other  with  Boulogne.— KargaU  and  RaMifsto,  on  the  Isle  of 
Thanet  (no  longer  an  island),  are  much-f^uented  bathing-places.— Deal  (one  of  the 
old  "Cinque Ports '0  stands  opposite  the  Goodwin  Sands.  It  was  the  place  where 
Julius  Onsar  landed,  b.c.  56,  to  conquer  the  Britons. 
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Cv)  OaaUclwuy  (85),  on  the  Stoor,  is  the  capital  of  Kent  and  the  eodealastical 
metropolis  of  England,  the  Archbishop  of  Ganterborf  being  the  "  Primate  of  AU 
England."  It  is  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  beaatiftd  cities  in  the  conntry.  The 
catliedral  was  founded  in  1070,  and  rebailt  in  1174.  It  contained  the  shrine  of  St. 
Thomas  k  Beeket,  which  enriched,  by  the  offlsrings  made  on  it,  the  cathedral  and  city 
tor  hnndreds  of  years. 

19.  fkanmy. — The  chalk  range  of  the  North  Downs  crosses  the 
county  from  west  to  east.  The  highest  point  is  Leith  HilL  Much 
of  the  land  is  heath  and  wood ;  the  south  is  a  loyelj  and  fertile 
country.    The  largest  town  is  Croydoa ;  the  county  town  is  Onlldfiord. 

Smrreg^Smtk  Met,  or  **BoathKiagAom.-   We  flnd  Hm  alM  in  tb«  woi4  fri«kopri«. 

(i)  CVoji—  (85)  really  owes  its  great  size  to  the  fttct  that  it  is  a  suburb  of  London. 

(ii)  GalMiDrd  (12)  is  a  jvetty  town  on  the  Wey  (an  affluent  of  the  ThamesX  where  it 
cuts  a  passage  through  the  chalk  downs.— Kkhnoad  is  a  kind  of  suburb  of  London, 
with  a  most  beautiful  park.— Kiaptea  •■  TliiMis  possesses  the  stone  on  which  the  Saxon 
kings  sat  when  they  were  crowned.— Xaaajasd*,  where  King  John  signed  the  Great 
(Tharter  in  1215,  is  in  the  west  of  the  county. 

20.  Snssex. — Sussex  is  a  fine  agricultural  county,  with  the  Weald 
— once  a  great  forest,  in  the  north,  and  the  South  Downs  in  the 
southern  part.  Where  the  South  Downs  reach  the  sea,  they  form 
the  chalk  cliff  of  Beachy  Head.  The  laigest  town  is  Brighton  ;  the 
county  town  is  Lewes. 

Suattx^Sxah  B«uc«,  or  **  Sooth  Sazooi.* 

(i)  BKightoB  (130)  is  really  a  seaside  suburb  of  London.  It  is  rightly  called  '*  Lon- 
don-super-Mare.**  In  fkct,  the  whole  coast  is  strung  with  towns  which  are  supported 
by  London  yisitors— Worttiaff,  FmIIhwiii*,  Hsstiaci  (with  St.  iMnardi  running  into  It), 
etc.  Not  for  fhnn  Hastings  is  the  little  town  of  Battle,  near  which  the  "  Battle  of 
Hastings,"  more  correctly  the  Battle  of  Senlac,  was  fought  in  1066.  Duke  William 
landed  in  Peyensey  Bay— a  little  east  of  Bastboume. 

(ii)  LewM  (12)  is  a  small  town  on  the  Sussex  Ouse.— CbieiiM(«r,  in  the  extreme  west, 
is  a  cathedral  city. 

21.  Berkslilre. — The  little  county  of  Berks  is  a  fertile  agricultural 
district,  the  northern  part  in  the  Valley  of  the  Thames,  the  southern 
in  the  Vale  of  Eennet.    Reading  is  the  county  town. 

(i)  Beadiag  (50X  the  **Town  of  Biscuits,"  stands  at  the  Junction  of  the  Kennet 
with  the  Thames. 
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(11)  WladMr  Oastte,  above  the  town  of  Windsor,  is  the  chief  royal  residence  of  the 
Sovereigns  of  England.— Waatac*,  the  birthplace  of  Alftvd  the  Great,  Icing  of  Wessex, 
is  also  in  this  coonty. 

22.  Hampshire. — Hampshire  (or  Hants)  is  an  agricultural  county, 
with  low  chalk  hills  which  run  into  the  North  Downs, — a  plain  in 
the  middle,  which  is  a  continuation  of  Salisbury  Plain,  and  in  the 
south,  another  range  of  heights  which  runs  into  the  South  Downs. 
In  the  south-west  is  the  Hew  Forest.  The  largest  town  is  Portsmoutli ; 
the  county  town  is  Winchester. 

Hamptkirt  U  short  for  SouaumpUm$hire ;  the  logal  Utla  la  *'  th«  County  of  Sonthamptoo." 

(i)  rortnB<nith(140)-reAlly  four  strongly  fortified  towns  Joined  into  one(Portsea, 
Sonthsea,  and  Landport  are  the  others)— is  the  greatest  naval  arsenal  in  the  Icingdom. 

(ii)  Southampton  (60),  at  the  head  of  the  estuary  called  Southampton  Water,  is  a 
large  port  for  passenger  steamers  to  all  parts  of  the  world.— WlaehMtor  (16)  is  an 
ancient  cathedral  city,  with  a  great  public  school  It  was  tlie  capital  of  Wessex,  and, 
for  a  time,  also  the  capital  of  England. 

(iii)  The  Id«  of  Wight  forms  part  of  Hampshire.  It  is  a  lovely  and  fertile  island, 
and  has  been  called  the  "  Garden  of  England."  Vowport,  Bydo,  YontBor,  and  Ooves  are 
places  of  residence,  sea-bathing,  or  yachting  stations.  Near  Newport  is  Carisbrooke 
Castle,  where  Charles  i.  was  imprisoned.    Oibomo  is  one  of  the  Queen's  residences. 

(iv)  The  arm  of  the  sea  to  the  east  of  the  island  is  called  Spithoad ;  to  the  west, 
the  Solent.  The  isolated  roclcs  to  the  west,  pared  down  by  the  sea  and  "  weathering," 
are  called  the  IToodlM. 

23.  Wlltsbire. — Wiltshire  (or  Wilts)  is  an  inland  agricultural  county, 
with  the  Marlborough  Downs  in  the  north,  and  a  wide  chalk  upland 
called  Sallstmry  Plain,  in  the  soutL  It  contains  the  head-waters  of  three 
drainage-systems ;  and  sends  water  into  the  Thames  (by  the  Rennet), 
the  Seyem,  and  the  English  Channel  From  Inkpen  Beacon,  in 
the  east  of  the  county,  branch  out  four  ranges  of  hills  :  the  Chiltem 
Hills,  the  North  Downs,  the  South  Downs,  and  the  Dorsetshire 
Downs.    The  largest  town  is  Bwlndon  ^ ;  the  county  town,  is  Sallstnixy. 

(i)  SallSbny  (15)  is  a  cathedral  city,  on  the  Avon  of  Salisbury.  The  cathednu  Is 
the  longest  in  England  and  has  the  highest  spire.  The  spire  is  404  ft.  high  (84  ft 
higher  than  St  Paul'sX 

(ii)  "  West  of  England  cloth  "  is  made  at  Bra4ford,  TkvwMige,  etc. 
(iii)  On  Salisbury  Plain  stand  the  renudns  of  an  old  Druid  open-air  temple— 8tOMha«i«. 

I  Swixoun  (40)  ia  a  rUing  eiiylueorliig  town,  and  makes  locotuotivea  and  railway  caniacea  for  the 
O.W.R. 
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24.  DonetaUn. — Dorsetshire  is  an  agricoltaral  county,  with  a 
light  soil  and  a  thin  population.  (The  population  of  the  whole 
county  is  not  equal  to  that  of  Newcastle.)  It  consists  of  a  plain 
between  two  belts  of  downs.  The  popular  division  is  into  "  the 
sands,"  ''the  chalks,''  and  "the  days."  The  largest  town  is 
Weymontli ;  the  county  town  is  Dorcbestar. 

(0  W«jao«th(14)  is  a  watering-place,  which  George  iii.  made  fiuhionable.  It  has 
also  a  few  steam-packets.    DonbMtar  (7)  was  an  old  Roman  town. 

(ii)  Tortfaad  Ide,  which  is  really  a  peninsula  connected  with  the  mainland  by  a  long 
beach  of  shingle  called  CBMifl  Baak,  has  large  qnarries  of  good  building-stone ;  and 
contains  a  convict  prison.  The  "  Trough  of  Poole,"  a  barren  waste,  yields  blue  clay 
for  the  Potteries  of  Staffordshire. 

Chmm  Bank  U  &  nedc  of  laud  ten  mn«  long—** »  ridge  of  mmians  of  looee  pebbles  **  (the  word 
C9h«ta  U  ftmnd  in  CJMiM— JEs  or  Ubatd  of  CM$il). 

25.  Devonsliire.— Devonshire  is,  like  Yorkshire  and  Kent,  a  country 
in  itself.  In  the  north  is  the  high  moorland  called  Ezmoor,  which 
also  runs  into  Somerset ;  in  the  south  are  the  bare  granite  uplands  of 
Dartmoor.  The  low  grounds  are  very  fertile ;  and  the  warm  moist 
climate  favours  a  luxuriant  yegetation.  The  Yale  of  Exeter  is  the 
most  fertile  part  It  is  a  grazing,  an  orchard,  and  also  a  mining 
county.     The  largest  town  is  Plsnnonth ;  the  county  town  is  Exeter. 

(i)  TifmaaXh  (80,  but  with  Deronport  and  Stoaehoue,  which  are  next  it,  150) 
stands  on  the  noble  estuary  called  Plymouth  Sound,  which  is  one  of  the  chief 
stations  for  our  Nary.  In  front  of  the  Sound  is  a  breakwater  a  mile  long;  and,  14 
miles  off,  rises  Eddystone  Lighthouse. 

(ii)  Buter  (40)  is  an  ancient  dty,  built  before  the  Romans  came,  with  a  beautiful 
cathedral  It  is  the  "Queen  of  the  West."— Torquay,  on  the  northern  horn  of 
Torbay,  is  a  very  wann  place  of  residence  for  invalids. 

(iii)  The  county  has  many  small  seaports,  both  on  the  Bristol  Channel  and  the 
iRngHeh  ChanneL  Thus  we  have  Szaottth  on  the  Exe;  Dartaumth  on  the  Dart; 
■Maeath  on  the  Sid ;  BuasUple  on  the  Tawe,  etc.  William  of  Orange  landed  in 
Torbay  in  1688. 

Tor  meuu  **  prqjeotlnc  rode"— JEMto*  wm  fonnerly  SsumeeaMUr,  the  ecuter  (cutra)  or  cemp 


26.  CtamwaU. — Cornwall  is  a  county  of  hills  and  rocks,  of  cliffs  and 
headlands,  of  "sheltered  bays  and  white-beached  sandy  coves."  The 
soil  is  thin ;  the  chief  wealth  of  the  county  consists  in  its  fisheries 
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(pilchards)  and  its  mines.    The  old  Cornish  toast  was  "  Fish,  tin,  and 
copper  ! "    The  largest  town  is  Peniance ;  the  county  town  is  Bodmin. 

ConMoan—Com  tMoOkw— th«  weailhaa  or  W«Uk  (— foreigB«n)  <m  ihm  horn  or  pwilnwiU.  The  old 
name  mm  "West  Walee."  The  Comlah  language,  akin  to  Welah,  died  oat  only  laat  oentuy. 

(i)  PMmaM  (15)— (the  word  means  "  Holj  Head  ") — U  the  moat  westerly  borough 
in  England,  and  the  extreme  terminos  of  the  Great  Western  Railway 

(ii)  Bodaain  (6)  is  the  county  town ;  but  Tnro  (11)  is  looked  upon  as  the  capital  of 
the  mining  district  (The  tin  and  copper  imported  firom  America  and  Spain  have 
caused  the  abandonment  of  many  mines.)  T<mBo>rt<m  is  also  a  mining  town.  TtJmmUk 
is  one  of  the  noblest  harbours  in  the  country ;  but  it  is  too  far  from  the  industrial 
centres  to  become  a  great  port.  It  is  the  centre  of  the  **  Land'Hemisphere  "  of  the 
globe. 

(iii)  The  Bdlly  Xdes,  off  the  coast,  send  early  vegetables  to  London. 


The  Midland  Counties. 


27.  BtaffordBliire. — Staffordshire  is  a  mining,  manufacturing,  and 
agricultural  county.  The  northern  part  contains  the  Potteries  Coal- 
field ;  the  middle  is  part  of  the  Central  Plain  ;  the  south  contains 
the  coal-field  of  the  Black  Country.  The  largest  town  is  Wolyer- 
liampton  ;  the  county  town  is  Stafford. 

Stafford  Im'^SU^  or  Stave/ord,  the  find  on  the  Bow  (an  aiBoent  of  the  Trent)  that  needi  a  staff 
toeroeeitwith.   Near  It  U  Stoiu/brd.  the  ford  e 


(i)  WolTariuinptoo  (85),  West  Bronwiek,  Walsall,  WcdiiMlmry,  etc.,  are  all  engaged  in 
different  kinds  of  iron  manufactures.    Wolverhampton  is  the  centre  of  a  group  of  towns. 

(ii)  Bartoii-on-Tr«&t,  in  the  east,  brews  immense  quantities  of  beer,  which  is  exported 
to  all  parts  of  the  world. 

(iii)  In  the  FotUrles,  seven  towns  stand  close  together,  the  best  known  of  which  are 
Haalsf ,  Btoke-«poii-Tr«&t,  and  BarilMi,  and  all  of  which  are  engaged  in  "  potting." 

(iv)  Stafford  (15),  the  county  town,  makes  boots  and  shoes.— ^Ueklsld,  a  cathedral 
city,  was  the  birthplace  of  Dr.  Johnson. 

28.  Derbysliire. — ^Derbyshire  is  a  mining,  manufacturing,  and  agri- 
cultural county.  In  the  north  we  find  the  hilly  region  called  *'  The 
Peak/'  which  is  the  end  of  the  Pennine  Chain  ;  the  east  forms  a  part 
of  the  Leeds  and  Nottingham  Coal-field  ;  and  the  south  is  a  rolling 
pastoral  country,  which  forms  part  of  the  Central  Plain.      There 
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are  many  lead  and  iron  mines  in  the  county.     The  largest  town, 
which  also  is  the  county  town,  is  Derliy. 

(i)i>grfryUi-I>«»f^.Ui«  fry  (town)  of  Deer.    In  Old  Bn^ish  deermMat  M17  wild  Uut 
(U)  "Tho  Peak"  la  not  a  ptakt  l>nt  *  hlfh  moantalnoaa  llmeetooo  eonntry,  with  Tsat  earonu  and 


(!)  Derby  (100),  on  the  Derwent  (a  tributary  of  the  Trent),  is  a  seat  of  the  silk  manu- 
fkctorea.    The  first  silk-mill  was  established  here  in  1717. 

(ii)  Ooaop  (20)  is  the  centre  of  large  cotton- works.— GhMtort^ld  has  mannfkctnres 
in  wool,  cotton,  and  sQk.— Katlodi  and  B«ztaa  are  noted  for  hot  mineral  springs. 


29.  Hottlngtiamahlre. — The  county  of  Notts  is  a  long  belt  of  low 
rolling  country,  traversed  by  the  Trent     The  largest  town  is  Hot- 
,  which  is  also  the  county  town. 


(i)  H«ttiBgkaa  (260X  on  the  Trent,  is  the  centre  of  lace-making  in  England,  and  also 
manofaetores  hosiery,  etc— Hewaik  and  Wocksop  are  also  busy  manufacturing  towns. 

(ii)  The  7«rwl  of  Shirwood,  in  the  west  of  the  county,  famous  for  the  exploits  of  Robin 
Hood,  is  a  remnant  of  the  primeval  forest  that  once  covered  almost  the  whole  county. 

30.  Worcet(«nliiTe.— Worcestershire  is  a  grazing  county  in  the 
central  yalley  of  the  Severn.  The  north  has  coal  and  iron  mines,  and 
forms  part  of  the  '*  Black  Country";  in  the  west  are  the  Malvern 
Hills;  and  the  south  is  famous  for  its  orchards  and  hop-gardens. 
Dudley  is  the  largest  town  ;  the  county  town  is  Worcester. 

(i)  Didley  (50)  stands  on  the  South  Staffordshire  Coal-Oeld,  and  is  engaged  in  the 
coal  and  iron  trade  and  hardware  manufactures.— Kldderalastor  makes  carpets; 
StMrtrldflt,  glass  and  pottery  ;  ]>r«ltwl«li,  salt,  fh>m  its  brine-springs. 

(ii)  Woreestor  (85),  a  beautiftd  town  on  the  Severn,  has  a  cathedral,  and  is  (kmous 
for  its  blue  porcelain.  Cromwell  gained  a  victory  here  over  Charles  11.  in  105L— 
lUtvna  is  a  lovely  place  of  residence  for  invalids.    The  air  is  clear  and  bracing. 

'*  Round  about  the  Malvern  HUl 
A  man  may  live  as  long  as  he  wilL" 

Oii)  IvMham,  In  the  Yale  of  Evesham,  was  the  scene  of  the  battle  fought  in  1266,  In 
which  Earl  Simon  de  Montfort  felL 

31.  W»rwlckililpe.—This  county— the  central  county  of  Engknd 
—lies  in  the  very  heart  of  the  Midland  Plain,  and  is  traversed  by  the 
Avon  of  Warwick— a  tributary  of  the  Severn.    In  the  north  is  a 
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small  coal-field,  and  this  part  is  one  of  the  busiest  manufacturing 
districts  in  England.  Btrmlngliam  is  the  largest  town ;  the  county 
town  is  Warwldk. 


(I) 


(460)  is  the  third  lai^est  town  in  England  and  the  greatest  hard- 
ware mannfactarlng  town  in  the  world.  It 
makes  anything,  trom  a  pin  or  a  steel-pen 
to  a  hundred-ton  gun  or  a  man-of-war's 
anchor. 

(U)  Oomtry  (50X  which  used  to  make  silk 
ribbons,  has  now  tamed  its  eneigies  to 
bicycles,  tricycles,  watches,  and  clocks.— 
LMidBctan  is  a  pleasure-town,  much  aOlscted 
by  Americans. — ^Kagbj  has  a  famous  public 
school. 
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(Ui)  Wanrkk  (llX  on  the  Upper  Avon,  the 
county  town,  has  a  magnificent  baronial 
castle.— Btratford-4m-AT«a  was  the  birth- 
place of  William  Shakespeare,  in  1564.— At 


Bdftliffl,  in  the  south-east,  Charles  i.  fought  a  battle  in  1642. 


32.  Leloeftersblre. — This  is  an  agricultural  county,  with  consider- 
able manufactures.  It  lies  in  the  Central  Plain,  but  contains  some 
hilly  and  rocky  ground  in  Chamwood  Forest  In  the  north-west  is 
the  small  coal-field  of  Ashby-de-la-Zouch.  The  largest  town,  which 
is  also  the  coimty  town,  is  Letcester. 

Leiowter  wm  a  fortiflad  Konum  town ;  and  the  niune  la  a  oorraptlon  of  Ltgionit  C<utra^th9 
Ounp  of  the  Legion. 

(i)  L«leMtar  (170X  on  the  Soar,  is  a  great  centre  for  woollen  manulkctures,  boots 
and  shoes,  etc— LoaglibocMigh  is  also  engaged  in  the  manu&cture  of  hosiery. 

(ii)  Bosworth  PteM,  where  Richard  iii.  fell  in  1485,  in  the  last  batUe  of  the  Wars  of 
the  Roses,  lies  a  few  miles  west  of  Leicester.— From  Bardon  HOI,  the  highest  point  in 
Chamwood  Forest,  you  can  see  right  across  England,  trom  the  Welsh  Hills  on  the 
west  to  Lincoln  Cathedral  in  the  east 


33.  Butlaiid.— RuUand  is  the  smallest  county  in  England.    It  is  a 
farming  county,  and  grows  good  wheat    The  county  town  is  Oakliam. 

Bntluid-Bwl  Luid. 

I  is  fkmous  for  its  public  school. 
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34.  NortbaiEptoiislilTe. — Northamptonshire,  a  rolling  conntry  with 
a  fertile  soil,  consists  chiefly  of  the  Valley  of  the  Nen.  The  north  is 
fen-land.    Hortliainptoii,  the  largest  town,  is  also  the  county  town. 

(i)  HorttaaptoB  (60),  on  the  Nen,  is  the  boot  and  shoe  making  town  of  England. 
KettcrlBff,  WeOlBiilMroaf)^  and  other  towns,  also  make  shoes.— HsMby,  where  Cromwell 
gained  a  victory  in  1045,  is  about  twelve  miles  fW>m  Northampton. 

(ii)  FetorboiMgh  (26)  has  a  beautiftil  cathedral,  in  which  Catherine,  the  first  wife  of 
Henry  vin.,  and  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  were  buried ;  but  the  body  of  the  Scottish 
Queen  was  removed  to  Westminster  Abbey  by  her  son  in  1612. 

35.  HnntingdonBliire. — Huntingdonshire  (or  Hunts)  is  a  gently- 
undulating  dairy  county,  with  flat  fen-lands  in  the  north.  The 
population  of  the  whole  county  is  only  half  that  of  Brighton.  The 
county  town  is  Hnntiiigdon  ;  and  it  is  also  the  largest  town. 

HaatlBfdoB  (7),  on  the  great  Ouse,  was  the  birthplace  of  Oliver  Cromwell  (1599). 

36.  BedlbanUliire. — Bedfordshire  (or  Beds)  is  a  small  agricultural 
county,  with  some  flat  fen-land.    The  county  town  is  Bedford. 

Bedfoid  (20X  on  the  Great  Ouse,  was  the  birthplace  of  John  Bunyan  in  162&  It  has 
an  excellent  Grammar  School.  ^Latoa  and  Dnastoble  manufSacture  straw-plait. 

37.  OxfordBlilre. — Oxfordshire  is  an  agricultural  coimty.  It  con- 
sists of  a  long  strip  of  land  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Thames,  with  the 
chalk  range  of  the  Chiltem  Hills,  which  are  richly  wooded,  in  the 
south.    The  county  town  is  Oxford. 

(i)  Qsfoid  (40X  on  the  Thames,  has  one  of  the  two  great  Universities  of  England. 
It  is  also  a  bishopric ;  its  Cathedral  is  Christ  Church  College  Chapel.  The  city  itself, 
with  its  noble  coll^^-buildings,  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  in  the  world. 

(ii)  Woodstock  was  once  a  royal  manor. — Ohalgrovo  Hold,  in  this  county,  was  the 
place  where  John  Hampden  received  his  death-wound  in  a  skirmish  (in  1648). 

38.  BucTrtnglianiflhlTe.— Buckinghamshire  (or  Bucks)  is  a  dairy 
county.  It  has  chalk  hills — the  Chiltems— in  the  south  ;  the  rich 
Vale  of  Aylesbury  in  the  centre  ;  while  the  northern  part  belongs  to 
the  basin  of  the  Great  Ouse.    BncWngTiam  is  the  county  town. 

(i)  1i««*1n<haM  (4%  on  the  Great  Ouse,  is  a  quiet  country  town.  -Ayloibary  (7)  makea 
condensed  milk. 
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(ii)  Btea,  on  the  Thames,  right  opposite  Windsor,  is  the  greatest  puolio  school  in 
England.  Many  of  our  great  statesmen,  and  some  of  our  great  poets  (Gray  among 
others)  were  educated  there.    The  school  was  founded  by  Henry  vi.  in  1440. 

39.  Hertfordsblre. — Hertfordshire  (or  Herts)  is  a  chalk  district, 

with    uplands  in  the  south.     It  grows  a  good  deal  of  com.    It 

also  possesses  small  industries  in  paper-making  and  straw-plaiting. 

The  county  town  is  Hertford  ;  the  largest  town  is  Watford. 

Hertford  (7)  is  a  pretty  little  town  on  the  Lea.— St.  Albans  (10)  is  now  the  see  of  a 
bishop,  and  owes  its  larger  population  to  its  nearness  to  London.  (A  Roman  soldier, 
Albanus,  was  the  first  martyr  to  Christianity  in  Oreat  Britain.>— Banwt,  almost  a 
suburb  of  London,  was  the  scene  of  a  battle  in  1471,  in  which  the  Eari  of  Warwick, 
the  "  King-maker,"  was  slain. 


40.  MlddleMX. — Middlesex  is  the  second  smallest  county  in  Eng- 
land. It  is  only  one-fifth  the  size  of  Kent  But  it  is  one  of  the 
most  densely  peopled  counties  ;  for  it  contains  by  far  the  largest 
part  of  London.  It  is  low  and  level  towards  the  Thames  ;  but,  in 
the  north,  it  has  many  picturesque  hills,  among  which  are  Harrow 
Hill  and  Hampstead  Heath.  The  county  town  is  Brentford — a  small 
town  on  the  Brent 

(i)  The  population  of  this  county  is  larger  than  that  of  all  Scotland. 

(ii)  Hanow-oB-the-Hm  Is  the  seat  of  one  of  the  great  Schools  of  England. 


s 

^^^M 

"■"    '^^^^1 

^m1 

■  CALt   Of  l*H.II                                  / 

VI.  The  Welsh  Counties. 

1.  DiTlsionB  of  Wales. — The  Principality  of  Wales  is  usually  divided 
into  North  Wales  and  Sontb  Wales,  each  containing  six  counties. — 
The  six  counties  of  North  Wales  are  :  Anglesea,  Camanron,  DanU^li, 
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and  Flint ;  Wwicngth  and  Mootfomary. — The  six  counties  of  South 
Wales  are:  caudigan  and  Badnor;  Pemlurd^,  Cazinartben,  and 
and,  in  the  farthest  south,  COamorgan. 


2.  Anglewea. — ^This  county  is  an  island,  which  is  separated  from  the 
mainland  by  the  Menai  Strait  It  has  a  small  coal-field.  Holyliead, 
on  Holy  Island,  is  the  largest  town  ;  the  county  town  is  Beaumaris. 

AnJiwM   ifht  «a  or  Uand  of  the  An^m,  m  naiM  whidi  wm  gkrta  to  It  when  It  wm  eonaiMrtd  b^ 
tiM  AigUah  In  the  Mh  ototorr. 

HolylMad  is  the  packet-station,  on  the  North  Western  Railway  system,  for  Dublin. 

3.  Caniaryon. — This  county  contains  the  highest  ranges  and  the 

grandest  soeneiy  in  Wales.    The  highest  point  is  Bnowdon  (3571  ft.). 

The  county  town  is  Camairon ;  the  largest  town  is  Llandudno. 

(i)  Carnarvon  has  a  noble  castle,  where  Edward  ii.— the  first  "  Prince  of  Wales  "— 
was  bom  in  1884.— The  castle  at  Oonwaj,  near  Llandudno,  is  one  of  those  which 
were  boilt  bj  Edward  i.  to  keep  down  Wales. 

(ii)  UaadadM,  at  the  foot  of  Great  Orme's  Head,  is  a  bathing-place  frequented  by 
people  fh>m  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire.— There  are  large  slate-quarries  near  Baafor, 
which  is  the  seat  of  a  bishopric. 

4.  Dentrigbfllilre. — ^Denbigh  is  a  hilly  county,  with  a  coal-field  in 
the  north-east  It  has  also  mines  of  lead,  iron, -and  slate.  The 
county  town  is  DenUgli ;  the  largest  town  is  Wrexham. 


I  stands  in  the  quiet  agricultural  Vale  of  Clwyd ;  WNzham  is  the  centre  of 
a  busy  mining  district. 

5.  FUntelilre. — This  county  is  a  narrow  strip  of  land  between  the 
estuary  of  the  Dee  and  the  Yale  of  Clwyd.  A  rich  coal-field  lies 
between  the  towns  of  Mold  and  Flint.  There  are  also  mines  of  iron, 
ziuc,  and  lead.    Holywell  is  the  largest ;  Mold  is  the  coimty  town. 

HolywaU  stands  in  the  middle  of  the  coal  district. 

6.  Merioneth. — Merionethshire  is  a  tract  of  wild  hilly  ground,  firom 
which  the  peak  of  Oader  Idris  towers  to  the  height  of  about  3000  ft. 
— with  other  high  summits  near  it — over  Bala  Lake,  the  largest  sheet . 
of  water  in  Wales.     Dolgeily  is  the  largest ;  Bala  is  the  county  town. 

DolgsOy  makes  Welsh  flannel 
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7.  MontgonMryBliira. — This  county  is  a  hilly  district,  which  contains 
mines  of  lead  and  copper  ;  quarries  of  stone  and  slate.  More  lead  is 
mined  here  than  in  any  other  Welsh  county.  Montgomery  contains 
the  head- waters  of  the  Severn  and  the  Wye.  Welshpool  is  the  largest, 
Montgomery  the  county  town. 


>  at  the  head  of  navigation  on  the  Severn,  has  a  large  trade  In  Welsh 
flannels.    IfontgoiiMrj  also  stands  on  the  Severn. 

8.  Cardlgansbire. — This  county  is  a  fine  sweep  of  land  round 
Cardigan  Bay  ;  low  on  the  coast ;  then  with  high  uplands  ;  last  with 
mountain-ranges,  the  highest  point  in  which  is  Plinlimmon.  There 
are  mines  of  lead,  zinc,  and  copper.  Al>er3rBtwltb  is  the  largest  town  ; 
Cardigan  is  the  county  town. 


k  is  a  bathing-place  at  the  mouth  of  the  YstwJth.— OsnUfMi  is  a  fishing- 
port  at  the  mouth  of  the  Teify. 

Aher  la  a  Cdtie  word  meaning  matttk.    W«  hare  th«  word  in  AbtrgtU,  B^nridt  (- Abenddt),  ate. 

9.  Radnor. — This  county  lies  mostly  in  the  basin  of  the  Wye,  and 
is  a  district  of  elevated  pastoral  moorland.  It  is  the  most  thinly 
peopled  county  in  South  Britain.  The  largest  town  is  Prettelgn, 
which  is  also  the'coimty  town. 

PrMUlga  has  a  population  under  8000. 

10.  PembrokeBblre. — Pembrokeshire  is  a  peninsula  bounded  by  the 
sea  on  every  side  except  the  east  It  is  a  county  of  low  hills.  A 
long  narrow  strip  of  coal-field  runs  through  it.  In  the  south  is  the 
magnificent  natural  harbour  of  Milford  Haven.  The  county  town 
is  PemlnrOka,  which  is  also  the  largest 

(i)  PodvokA,  like  the  other  chief  towns,  stands  on  Milford  Haven.  St.  David's  is 
the  cathedral  city  of  the  county. 

(ii)  imibrd  Haven  has  so  many  branches,  arms  and  roadsteads,  that  there  are 
sheltering  places  ft>om  every  wind  that  blows.  Nelson  thought  it  the  finest  harbour  in 
the  world ;  and  It  would  hold  easily  the  whole  of  the  British  Navy. 

11.  Oarmarthensblre. — This  county,  the  largest  in  Wales,  consists 
chiefly  of  the  Valley  of  the  Towy.     Part  of  the  county  stands  on  the 
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great  coal-field  of  South  Wales.    LlanAlly  is  the  largest ;  Oanuarthen. 
the  county  town. 
LbuMlly  is  a  port  which  ships  coal,  Iron,  and  copper. 

12.  Brecknock. — Brecknockshire  (or  Brecon)  is  an  elevated  pastoral 
district  lying  along  the  head-waters  of  the  Wye  and  Usk.  It  also 
touches  the  northern  edge  of  the  South  Wales  Coal-field.  Brecon,  on 
the  Usk,  is  the  county  town. 

13.  Glamorgaasliire. — The  northern  part  of  this  county  is  hilly ;. 
the  south — the  "  Ckirden  of  Wales  " — is  level  and  very  fertile.  It  is 
by  far  the  most  populous  and  most  wealthy  of  all  the  counties  of 
Wales  ;  and  it  is  the  only  county  in  Wales  with  large  towns.  This 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  it  contains  the  greater  part  of  the  most 
extensive  and  important  coal-field  in  Great  Britain — the  South  Wales. 
Ooal-fleld — *'the  largest  storehouse  of  coal  and  ironstone  in  this 
island."  It  fills  an  area  of  1000  square  miles.  The  Vale  of  Taff  is 
the  chief  miniug  and  manufacturing  district.  The  largest  town  is 
Cardlfl^  which  is  also  the  county  town,  and  the  chief  seaport  of  the 
whole  of  Wales. 

(!)  Oardtf  0^)  i>  ^  town  that  has  grown  with  immense  rapidity.  In  this  respect 
it  ranks  with  Middlesborongh,  Birkenhead,  and  Barrow-in-Fnmess.  It  ships- 
large  qoantitiee  of  coaL 

(ii)  llerthjr  Tydvil  (95),  the  second  largest  town  in  Wales,  stands  in  the  centre  ot 
the  South  Wales  Coal-field,  and  manolkctares  large  quantities  of  steel. 

(lii)  Swansea  (70),  on  Swansea  Bay,  the  third  largest  town  in  Wales,  is  chiefly 
engaged  in  copper^smelting.  It  is  cheaper  to  bring  the  copper  to  the  coal,  than  to- 
carry  the  coal  to  the  copper.  Hence  ships  bring  copper  ore  here  trom  Spain,  South 
America,  etc,  eta    Swansea  is  also  a  seaport. 

14.  Tlie  Isle  of  Man. — The  Isle  of  Man  lies  in  the  Irish  Sea,  almost 
equidistant  from  Scotland,  England,  and  Ireland.  It  is  about  one- 
fifth  smaller  than  Middlesex ;  but  the  population  is  under  60,000. 
A  mountain-range  fills  the  larger  part  of  the  island ;  and  the  highest 
summit  is  Snaefell  (2024  ft.).  There  are  a  few  lead-mines ;  but  the 
chief  industries  are  agriculture  and  fishing.  The  largest  town  is^ 
Douglas,  which  is  also  the  capital 

Th«  old  name  for  Man  wm  Jfona  (which  wm  alao  tb«  aooirat  luma  for  Atkg\mM).'-Sna$/tU  In. 
Vane  for  Snow-hiU,  Man  vas  At  on*  Umo  a  part  of  the  Soandinarian  kingdom  of  the- 
*'8oath«mIal»* 
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<i)  DoiflM  is  a  well-known  tething-plACtt.— The  other  towns  are  OaslUtowB  (the 
former  capital),  Baaaay,  and  PmL    Peel  is  the  headquarters  of  the  herring  fishery. 

(ii)  Manx  is  a  dialect  of  the  Irish  branch  of  the  Celtic  language.  It  is  like  Gaelic— 
the  language  spoken  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland.  Manx  is  not  taught  in  any  of  the 
jchools,  and  will  probably  soon  become  extinct 

15.  The  Chaimel  Islands. — These  islands  are,  geographically  con- 
sidered, a  part  of  France  ;  but  they  have  been  attached  to  the  king- 
dom of  England  since  Duke  William  of  Normandy  began  to  reign  in 
this  country  (1066).  The  largest  and  best-known  islands  are  Jersey, 
Guernsey,  Aldemey,  and  Sark.  The  area  of  the  whole  is  about  one- 
half  that  of  Rutland ;  and  the  population  is  under  90,000.  The 
language  spoken  is  Old  Norman-French.  The  climate  is  warm ;  and 
£ne  fruits  flourish  on  the  islands.  Guernsey  pears  are  famous.  The 
two  largest  towns  are  St  Heller  and  St  Pierre. 

(i)  St.  H«lln>  is  the  capital  of  Jersey. 
<ii)  The  capital  of  Guernsey  is  St.  TUa: 
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SCOTLAND. 

Introdaotory. — Scotland  is  the  part  of  Greet  Britain  which  lies 
north  of  the  Cheviot  Hills  and  the  Tweed.  It  is  a  much  more 
moontainoos  country  than  England  ;  and  the  northern  part  of  it 
resembles  Scandinavia  in  its  scenery,  its  coast  line,  and  the  large 
number  of  its  islands. 

Itootlaiiil  (="  Land  of  the  Scots")  received  its  name  from  an  IrUh  tribe  who  settled 
in  the  Mnll  of  Gantire  in  the  6th  century.  The  older  name  was  Albyn  (=.the  **  land 
of  white  heights  ") ;  and  the  Romans  called  the  country  Oal«doni*. 

2.  Boundaries. — Scotland  is  bounded  : — 

L  N.  and  W.— By  the  Atlaatle  Ocean. 

8.  B.--By  the  North  8m. 

8.  8.— By  England  and  the  Mah  8m. 

(i)  The  line  between  England  and  Scotland  is  formed  by  the  Solway  Firth,  the 
Cheviot  Hills,  and  the  Tweed. 

(ii)  The  sonth-west  of  Scotland  lies  opposite  Ireland. 

(iil)  The  east  of  Scotland  lies  opposite  Denmark  and  Norway. 

3.  Slxe. — The  area  of  the  mainland  of  Scotland  is  about  half  that  of 
England.  The  area  of  Scotland  with  its  islands  is  a  little  more  than 
half  that  of  England  and  Wales. 

(i)  The  area  of  the  mainland  amounts  to  over  26,000  square  miles. 

(ii)  With  the  islands,  the  area  is  29,820  square  miles. 
(iii)  The  islands  number  788,  of  which  600  are  uninhabited. 
(iv)  The  longest  line,  fh>m  the  Mull  of  Galloway  to  Dunnet  Head,  is  288  miles. 

(v)  The  breadth  varies  Arom  175  miles  to  82  miles. 

4.  Shape. — The  coast  line  is  extremely  long  in  comparison  with  the 
size  of  the  country.  It  reaches  the  high  total  of  2500  miles,  which 
gives  one  mile  of  coast  line  to  eveiy  12  square  miles  of  area^    Thus 
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there  is  no  part  of  the  country  that  is  more  than  40  miles  from  sea- 
water. 

(i)  The  coast  line  Is  700  miles  longer  than  the  coast  of  England— a  country  mnch 
larger. 

(ii)  Oreece,  Norway,  and  Denmark  are  the  only  three  countries  in  Europe  that  hare 
OS  long  a  comparative  coast  line. 

(ill)  The  most  northerly  point  is  Dvmitt  Head ;  the  most  southerly,  the  MsE  of 
Qalloway ;  the  most  easterly,  Baeksa  Hcm  ;  and  the  most  westerly,  j 


5.  The  North  Coast — The  North  Coast  is  composed  of  hard  locks, 
— is  wild,  rugged,  cleft  with  deep  fissures,  and  varied  by  high  and 
bold  headlands. 

(i)  The  chief  openings  are :  Doaast  Bay  and  Loeh  BribolL 
(ii)  The  chief  capes  are :  Doaast  Head  and  aape  Wrath. 

G.  The  East  and  West  Coasts. — The  contrasts  between  these  coasts 
are  very  striking ;  and  it  may  be  well  to  set  them  forth  in  order. 

The  W«rt  Oeast 


TheBMtOeast 

1.  Is  somewhat    like  the  east  coast  of 
England. 

S.  Is   formed  of   soft    sandstones  and 
clays. 

8.  Is  very  regular  and  little  indented. 

4.  Is  generally  low  and  shelving. 

5.  Has  very  few  islands. 

6.  Has  a  gradual  slope  with  long  rivers. 

7.  The  openings  have  the  Scandinavian 

nameofFift^ 

8.  The  headlands  have  the  Scandinavian 

name  of  Nets, 


1.  Is  very  like  the  coast  of  Norway. 

2.  Is  formed  of  luml  rocks. 

8.  Is  highly  irregular,  and  has  very  deep 
indentations. 

4.  Is  like  a  mountain-walL 

5.  Is  guarded  by  a  double  row  of  islands. 

6.  Has  a  steep  slope  with  short  rivers. 

7.  The  openings  are  called  by  the  Celtic 

name  Lodi. 


8.  The  headlands  have  the  Celtic 
MvlU 


of 


7.  The  Bast  OoBMt. — The  East  Coast  is  in  general  low  and  mono- 
tonous ;  but  it  is  marked  by  bold  headlands,  which  are  the  ends  of 
mountain-ranges  or  of  mountain-spurs  running  out  into  the  sea. 

<i)  The  chief  openings  are  :  Doraoeh  nrth ;  QnmMxij  Firth ;  Moray  Firth ;  the  Flrlh  of 
lay ;  and  the  Ffarth  of  Forth. 
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(ii)  The  chief  headlands  are :  Dmmauulbj  Bmd  (in  Caithness) ;  Tarb«t  Hm  (in 
Cromarty);  Xtaaatrd  Head  (in  Aberdeenshire) ;  Bwhaa  Hcm  (in  Aberdeenshire) ;  Boddoa 
Kmb  (in  Fortkr) ;  TUi  Hm  ;  and  St.  Abh't  Head  (in  Berwickshire). 

8.  The  We«t  Coast — The  West  Coast  is  distinguished  by  deep- 
drawn  sea-lochs  (most  of  them  trending  to  the  north-west),  by  rocky 
shores,  long  peninsulas,  and  steep  headlands. 

(i)  The  chief  openings  are :  Looh  Broom  (in  Ross-shire) ;  Loch  liaahi  (which  Is  con- 
tinned  into  Loch  Eil  and  the  Caledonian  Canal) ;  Lodi  Fyno  ;  the  Plrth  of  Olydo  ^which 
is  connected  with  Loch  Long) ;  and  Loch  Kyaa  (in  Wigtownshire). 

(ii)  The  chief  capes  are :  ArdnaanrAaa  Potat ;  the  Man  of  Outlrt  (both  in  Argyll- 
ahiie) ;    Man  of  flallowaj ;  and  Barrow  Head  (both  in  Wigtownshire). 

9.  TSlands. — North  Britain  has  a  yery  much  larger  number  of 
iskods  on  its  coasts  than  South  Britain ;  and  these  islands  lie 
mainly  in  the  north  and  west.  The  western  groups  form  a  strong 
doable  breakwater  against  the  violence  of  the  Atlantic  billows.  The 
whole  may  be  divided  into  four  systems :  The  Orkneys ;  the  Shet- 
laads ;  the  Hebrides ;  and  the  Firth  of  Clyde  Islands. 

(i)  The  OikBojB  lie  north  of  Great  Britain.  The  largest  is  Pcnoaa  (or  Iffatwland) ;  and 
the  chief  town  is  KIrkwaU. 

(11)  The  Bholliiidt  lie  north-east  of  the  Orkneys.  The  largest  is  Iffatwland ;  and  the 
chief  town  is  1 


Moat  of  tlia  namM  of  the  UUnds  in  thMe  groapa  and  in  o.  This  ia  a  form  of  tha  Nona  word  ot 
— ialand.  Tbaa  Sanda^Setnd  J§land;  W«$lra'^We$i  Jtland,  ate.  Other  namea  are 
9tack$,  tiMrri«$t  and  Aofou. 

(Ui)  The  HolKldot  are  composed  of  the  Inner  and  the  Outer  Hebrides.  The  Inner 
Hebrides  lie  close  to  the  coast»  and  are  mostly  masses  of  volcanic  rock.  The  largest 
are  Skye,  MaU,  Jvra,  and  Iila.  '*Skye  is  one  of  the  most  picturesque  islands  of  the 
Hebrides,  with  serrated  ridges,  streets  of  lava,  cup-shaped  caldrons,  silvery  cataracts, 
monntain-lakes,  and  spar  caverns."  The  islets  of  Xona  and  Stafla,  west  of  Mull,  are 
fiamoas— the  former  for  its  remains  of  Early  Irish  Christianity,  the  Utter  for  its 
basaltic  piUars  and  cavern  (Staffa = a  or  isle  of  itavtt).  The  Outer  Hebrides  lie  farther 
ont,  bnt  still  parallel  with  the  coast ;  and  the  Urgest  are  Lawia-aad-Eanla ;  North  mrt 
and  I 


(iv)  The  largest  island  in  the  Firth  of  Clyde  is  Arraa.  It  is  a  mountainous  island, 
and  its  highest  summit  is  Goat  Fell— the  highest  peak  in  South  Scotland.  To  the 
north  of  Arnui  lies  Bate,  separated  from  the  mainland  by  the  lovely  and  winding 
arm  of  the  sea  called  the  Kyles  of  Bute. 
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10.  Straits. — Amid  so  many  islands  and  peninsulas,  with  so  many 
openings  into  the  land,  there  must  be  many  straits,  channels,  sounds, 
and  sea-passages  for  ships.  The  most  frequented  channel  is  the  Nortli 
Chaimel,  between  Cantire  and  Ireland. 


The  others  are :  ?entlAnd  Fbth,  between  the  mainland  and  the  Orkneys ;  the  I 
of  BlMt,  between  Skye  and  the  mainland ;  the  Soond  of  MdH,  between  Mull  and  Monreni ; 
the  Bound  of  Jnra  ;  the  Nortli  IClneh  and  the  UtOo  lUadi,  between  the  Outer  Hebrides 
and  the  mainland. 

11.  The  Build  of  Scotland. — Scotland  consists  of  a  northern  moun- 
tain-mass, a  lowland  plain,  and  a  southern  region  of  uplands.  The 
highest  ranges  lie,  as  in  England,  in  the  west  of  the  country  ;  but  the 
general  direction  of  the^e  ranges  is  at  right  angles  to  the  Pennine 
Range,  or  from  west  to  east. 

(i)  The  northern  mountain-mass,  or  Hitfilandi,  lie  between  the  Pentland  Firth  and 
the  Lowland  Plain. 

(ii)  The  Lowland  Plain  merely  fills  the  isthmus  which  connects  the  mountain-systems 
of  the  north  with  the  hills  of  the  south  ;  and  it  varies  in  breadth  from  30  to  60  miles. 

(iii)  The  Boothom  Vplaads  lie  between  the  Lowland  Plain  and  the  Cheviot  Hills. 

12.  The  Mountains. — A  line  drawn  from  Stonehaven  (in  Kincardine- 
shire) to  the  Mull  of  Cantire,  would  form  the  southern  boundary  of 
the  Scottish  Highlands  ;  but  the  whole  mountain-mass  is  cleft  in  two 
by  the  long,  deep,  and  narrow  fissure  of  Olemnore,  which  runs  from 
Loch  Eil  to  Inverness.  The  mountain-regions  north  of  the  Tay  may 
be  divided  into  two  systems  :  the  Northern  System  and  the  Central 
System.     The  Southern  Uplands  lie  south  of  the  Firth  of  Forth. 

0)  The  Hortlieni  System  includes  all  the  mountain-ranges  north  of  Olenmore.  The 
highest  summit  is  Maaa-Sun  (3862  ft.). 

(ii)  The  Central  System  contains  a  large  number  of  ranges,  generally  running  east 
and  west;  and  the  most  widely  known  range  is  the  Orampiaas.  The  highest 
mountain  is  Ben  NeTla  (4406  ft),  which  is  also  the  highest  summit  in  the  three 
kingdoms ;  and  the  second  highest  is  Ben  Xacdlmi  (4000  fLX  Other  high  peaks 
areOatnifontt,Ben  More  (=Oreat  Ben);  and,  coming  down  to  the  south-west  of  Perth- 
shire, we  And  Bon  Led!  (sHQl  of  God),  and  Ben  Lomond,  on  the  edge  of  the  pioturosque 
district  called  the  Troeeaohs. 

"  Crags,  knolls,  and  mounds  conftisedly  hnrl'd, 
The  fragments  of  an  earlier  world." 
South  of  the  Grampians  are  the  lower  ranges  of  the  Sldlawi  and  the  Ookfls. 
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(ill)  Th«  loallMn  VpUada  contain  a  number  of  low  ranges,  the  best  known  of  which 
are  the  Keflkt  Ems,  the  Lowthen,  the  ICocrfbots,  and  the  Lammeraaoors.  The  highest 
peak  in  the  whole  system  is  Kont  Mmlek  (2764  ft.X 

(It)  There  is  a  continnoas  belt  of  high  gronnd  between  Cape  Wrath  and  Loch 
Lomond.  This  forms  the  great  "wind-and-water>parting"  of  the  country.  In  old 
days  it  had  the  name  of  DnmalbyB,  or  the  Backbone  of  Albyn  (=Scotland). 

13.  PlainB. — ^There  is  properly  only  one  plain  in  the  whole  of  Soot- 
land — the  Lowland  nain,  which  lies  between  the  Grampians  and  the 
Southern  Uplands.  The  most  clearly  marked  section  of  this  plain  is 
Str&tbmore  (=the  Great  Valley),  which  lies  between  the  Grampians 
on  the  north,  and  the  Ochils  and  Sidlaws  on  the  south.  There  are 
also  many  minor  low  plains  along  the  coast. 

(i)  The  best  known  of  the  minor  plains  are :  the  Flaia  of  Ttsitlmf ;  the  PUia  of 
OnmMxty  (along  the  Cromarty  Firth) ;  and  the  Plain  of  the  Forth-aBd-Olydo. 

Tb«  gTMi  Bonuoi  v»n  of  Antonlniu  ran  throush  tbia  pljJn.  It  wai  crtcttd  to  ketp  out  tho 
barbarians  of  the  North.  "  This  refion,  formerly  of  each  etrategio  Importance,  has,  owing 
to  iU  Tidnl^  to  two  eeaa,  Ua  imall  elevation,  and  the  rlchM  of  lU  eoll  and  sub-aoll.  beoome 
one  of  the  most  prospenras  of  Great  Britain,  and.  Indeed,  of  the  %bole  world.  Bdlnburgh 
and  Olasfow  are  the  two  eentinels  of  this  Scotch  Isthmus.  It  was  the  action  of  the  ancient 
gladers  which  destroyed  the  more  solid  rocks,  and  spread  their  waste  orer  the  plain,  thus 
creating  the  moet  ferUle  soil  to  be  met  with  In  all  Britain."— R£clus. 

(ii)  The  most  level  part  of  the  Lowland  Plain  is  the  Ostm  of  Stlrlliic,  which  is  the 
alluvial  plain  of  the  lower  Forth.    It  is  as  level  as  a  bowling-green. 

14.  Riven. — The  watershed  of  Scotland  being  near  the  west  coast, 
the  ri7ers  of  the  eastern  slope  are  much  the  longest.  The  most 
famous  are  the  Tweed,  Forth,  Tay,  Dee,  Spey,  and  Ness.  The  largest 
on  the  western  slope  are  the  Clyde  and  Ayr. 

(i)  The  Twood  is  the  boundary  river  of  Scotland.    It  in  famous  for  salmon. 

(ii)  The  Forth  is  a  short  river ;  bnt  its  estoary  (which  begins  at  Alloa)  makes  it  the 
second  greatest  commercial  river  of  Scotland.  Both  sides  of  the  osttiary  have  laxge 
nambers  of  ports,  the  most  famous  of  which  is  Leith. 

(ili)  The  Tlay  is  the  largest  river  in  Scotland,  and  also  in  Great  Britain.  It  is  navi- 
gable to  Perth ;  but  by  Ublt  the  greatest  port  on  its  banks  is  DudM. 

(iv)  The  Doo  has  a  higher  source  than  any  other  river  in  Great  Britain.  It  rises 
on  a  flank  of  Cairngorm.  In  its  upper  valley  stands  Btimanl.  At  Its  mouth  stands 
Ah&t4ma  (sDeemouth),  between  the  Dee  and  the  Don. 

(v)  The  '* thundering  Spey"  is  the  most  rapid  of  Seottldi  rivers. 

(vi)  The  NMi  is  the  outflow  of  Loch  Ness.  AtvenMs  (=Nes8mouth)  stands  at  the 
mouth  of  it. 
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(▼11)  The  Qyd*  Ib  the  flrst  comineroial  river  of  Scotland,  and  takes  rank  with  the 
Mersey  and  the  Thames.  Its  lower  basin  "  forms  one  vast  town  of  mining  works,  and 
fiictories  for  iron,  silk,  wool,  and  cotton."  Between  Glasgow  and  Greenock  it  Is  the 
greatest  shipbuilding  river  in  the  world. 

16.  Lakes. — The  lakes  of  Scotland  are  renowned  for  their  pictur- 
esque beauty.  Most  of  them  lie  in  mountain-valleys,  and  are  there- 
fore of  a  long  and  narrow  shape.  The  three  largest  are :  Loch  Lomond ; 
Loch  Awe  ;  and  Loch  Ness.  Other  famous  lakes  are  Loch  Tay  ;  Loch 
Maree ;  and  Loch  Katrine  ;  and,  in  the  lowlands,  Loch  Leven. 

(i)  Looh  LooMnid  is  the  largest  lake  (45  square  miles)  in  Great  Britain.  It  has  *'  the 
form  of  a  thin  wedge  driven  up  into  the  heart  of  the  mountain-masses." 

(ii)  Looh  Maroo  is  surrounded  by  high  and  rugged  mountain-walls. 

(iii)  Looh  Katriaa  lies  in  the  Trossachs,  looking,  in  the  evening  light,  "one  burnished 
sheet  of  living  gold."    It  is  the  scene  of  Walter  Scott's  ' '  Lady  of  the  Lake." 

16.  COlmate. — The  climate  of  Scotland  is  colder  and  damper 
than  that  of  England.  It  has  a  long  winter  ("  winter  lingering  chills 
the  lap  of  May")  and  a  cold  summer.  The  west  coast  and  the 
mountain  districts  are  much  rainier  than  the  east  coast  and  the 
regions  of  the  Lowlands ;  and  the  long  coast-line  gives  openings  for 
the  warm  and  moist  sea-breezes.  But,  in  winter,  much  of  Scotland 
is  warmer  than  even  the  south  of  England. 

(i)  In  winter  the  mean  temperature  of  the  Orkney  Islands  is  about  the  same  as 
that  of  London ;  and  the  "isotherms  follow  the  meridians." 

(ii)  "January  is  a  fiur  colder  month  on  the  Thames  than  in  the  Hebrides." 

(iii)  The  rainfiUl  on  the  west  coast  is  in  many  places  double  that  on  the  east. 

17.  Vegetation. — Scotknd  is  the  land  of  the  pine  and  heather ; 
though,  in  the  lowlands,  oaks,  beeches,  and  elms  grow  well  The 
hardier  grains — oats  and  barley — are  characteristic  of  Scotland ;  but 
good  crops  of  wheat  are  also  raised  in  the  richer  alluvial  soils.  A 
very  large  part  of  the  country  is  permanently  under  grass. 

18.  MlneralB. — Scotland  is  very  rich  in  coal  and  iron.  These  are 
found  in  large  quantities  within  the  great  quadrangle  which  lies 
between  Dundee  and  St.  Abb's  Head  on  the  east,  and  Dumbarton 
and  Girvan  on  the  west.  The  richest  coal-fields  lie  in  the  Plain  of 
the  Forth  and  Clyde.     Lead  is  found  in  the  south. 
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(i)  Excellent  firMitoiM  for  buUding  abounds  in  the  south  of  Scotland.  Aberdeen 
has  a  great  deal  of  graaltt,  which  is  also  found  in  Arran,  etc. 

(ii)  The  village  of  LeadhtUs,  in  Lanarkshire,  is  the  highest  inhabited  place  in  Oreat 
Britain. 

19.  Population  and  Popnlonsness. — The  population  of  Scotland 
amounts  to  a  little  over  4,000,000.  This  gives  about  140  persons  to 
the  square  mile.  By  far  the  larger  part  of  the  population  is  crowded 
into  the  Lowland  Plain,  especially  into  the  coal  and  iron  centres. 

(I)  England  is  nearly  four  times  as  populous  as  Scotland. 

(ii)  The  population  of  Scotland  has  an  increasing  tendency,  as  in  England,  to  crowd 
into  towns.  As  London  contains  nearly  one-Afth  of  the  population  of  England,  so 
Glasgow  contains  nearly  one-fifth  of  the  population  of  Scotland. 

(iii)  There  are  two  well-marked  races  in  Scotland— the  Teatonlo  and  the  0«ltle.  The 
Lowlanders  are  mostly  Teutons,  and,  on  the  east  coast,  of  the  Scandinavian  branch,— 
with  a  strong  dash  of  Celtic  blood ;  while  the  Highlanders  are,  in  general,  pure  Celts. 
The  Highlanders  speak  OaaUo— which  is  a  relation  of  Brsc,  Manx,  and  Br^zonec. 

20.  Indnstriet. — Mining,  mannfactores,  and  commerce  are  now  the 
chief  industries  of  the  country ;  though  the  ancient  industry  has 
always  been,  as  in  other  lands,  agrioultore. 

(I)  The  Highlands  are  mostly  given  up  to  pasture  ;  the  Lowlands  produce  excellent 
cereals  of  all  kinds,  but  chiefly  barley  and  oats. 

(ii)  The  manufiEUituring  districts  lie  mostly  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Glasgow. 

21.  Hanufactares. — The  chief  textile  manufactures  of  Scotland  are 
those  of  cottons,  wooUens,  linen,  Jute,  and  silk.  AU  kinds  of 
machinery  and  hardware  are  made.  Shipbuilding  is  also  an  important 
industry ;  and  there  is  ako  a  very  large  production  of  paper. 

(i)  The  cotton  manu&cture  is  carried  on  chiefly  in  Glasgow  and  Paisley.  Paisley 
makra  immense  quantities  of  thread. 

(ii)  The  wooUon  manufacture  goes  on  in  Galashiels  and  Hawick  (in  the  Tweed 
Valley) ;  in  Stirling,  Kilmarnock,  Bannockbum,  etc. 

(iii)  XiiMa  and  Jvto  inanufEUituring  have  their  centres  in  Dundee  and  other  towns  of 
Forftur ;  in  Dunfermline  and  other  towns  of  Fife. 

(iv)  Bilk  is  woven  in  Glasgow  and  Paisley. 

(v)  The  diipbiiildlBg  of  the  country  has  its  chief  seat  on  the  Clyde— where  the  largest 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  steamers,  and  the  most  Immense  iron*clads,  are  built.  Aberdeen 
is  also  fkmous  for  its  "clippers." 
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(Ti)  Trnpn-maUag  \m  a  specialtj  of  Scotland.  Midlothian  and  Aberdeenshire  are  the 
chief  centres.  Along  with  this  goes  the  indastry  of  prlnilnc ;  and  Edinburgh  is  the 
greatest  centre  of  printing  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

22.  Ctommeroa. — The  Commeroe  of  Scotland  is  a  steadily  growing 
quantity.  There  is  not  a  port  in  the  world  where  her  ships  are  not 
known.  Her  chief  ports  are  :  COasgow,  Aberdeen,  Lelth,  imndee,  and 
Oreenoek. 


(I)  Oaifow,  besides  being  the  great  mannfoctnring  capital  of  Scotland,  is  also  the 
commercial  capitaL  Her  annual  tonnage  is  about  seventh  in  Great  Britain.  Vessels 
of  over  8000  tons  burden  can  reach  the  heart  ot  tne  city.  GrMBock  is  her  sister  port 
Both  of  these  ports  have  a  large  trade  with  the  two  Americas. 

(ii)  The  three  eastern  ports  have  a  laige  Baltic  trade,  and  send  ships  also  to  other 
parts  of  Europe,  and  to  the  East. 

23.  Oommimlcations. — Scotland  has  4000  miles  of  excellent  road  ; 
more  than  3000  miles  of  railway  ;  and  over  200  miles  of  canaL 

(i)  Even  in  the  most  thinly  inhabited  parts  of  the  Highlands  there  are  good  roads. 

(ii)  The  network  of  railways  is  densest  in  the  coal  and  iron  district :  and  especially 
in  the  Forth  and  Clyde  Basin. 

(iii)  The  longest  canal  is  the  Caledonian  Canal ;  but  it  is  of  slight  use  for  shipping, 
as  it  lies  quite  out  of  the  main  traclc  of  commerce. 

24.  Bdligion  and  Educatioin. — The  most  widely  spread  form  of 
religion  is  Presliyterianism  ;  hut  all  creeds,  sects,  and  religions  have 
complete  freedom.  The  Lowland  Scotch  have  always  highly  valued 
and  ardently  promoted  education ;  and  there  are  at  present  good 
schools  in  every  part  of  the  country. 

(i)  There  are  four  Universities :  Edlabarfh,  Oasfow,  AberdMa,  and  St.  Aadrms. 
There  are  excellent  secondary  schools  in  every  large  town. 

(ii)  Since  the  Act  of  1872,  elementary  education  has  grown  greatly  and  prospered 
exceedingly. 
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THE  COUNTIES  OF  SCOTLAND. 

Thb  Countibs  of  the  Southern  Lowlands. 

1.  WUftown.-— Wigtownshire  is  the  most  southerly  county  in  Scot- 
land. It  contains  the  extremities  of  the  southern  uplands.  It  is  a 
pastoral  county.  The  largest  town  is  Stranraer  ;  the  county  town  is 
vrigtown. 

(i)  WIfftofWB,  a  snudl  coantry  town,  stands  on  Wigtown  Bay. 

(ii)  8txaan«r  is  a  port  on  Looh  Ryan.  It  has  a  good  Grammar  SehooL — Pori-Patrlek. 
is  only  28  mfles  from  Donagfaadee,  a  port  on  the  east  coast  of  Ireland. 

2.  KSrkcadlirlfflil — This  county  contains  the  wildest  parts  of  the 
Southern  Uplands.  The  highest  point  is  Merrick  (2764  ft).  The 
county  town  is  Xirkcadbrlglit,  on  the  Dee. 

Klzkeodtaii^t  (pronooneed  Kirkcoobry)  1*  »  contraction  of  **  Kirk  of  St  Cathbert."— Wigtoim 
•ad  Klrkcadbrli^t  hare  the  common  name  of  "  Galloiraf ." 

3.  DnmMes. — This  county  has  an  upland  pastoral  region  in  the 
north  ;  and,  in  the  south,  a  broad  agricultural  region,  which  consists 
of  two  fertile  valleys — Nithsdale  and  Annandale.  The  largest  town 
is  DnmMef,  which  is  also  the  county  town. 

DnalHM,  a  market  for  agricnltoral  produce,  is  also  a  seaport  on  the  Nith. 

4.  Boxtnirgh. — ^Roxburgh  is  a  lovely  pastoral  and  agricultural 
county,  which  consuBts  of  the  Valley  of  the  Teviot,  and  part  of  the  basin 
of  the  Tweed.  It  extends  to  the  Cheviot  Hills.  The  largest  town  is 
Hawlek ;  the  county  town  is  Jedlrarirli. 

(i)  MaimUk  (20)  Is  a  thriving  town  which  mannflACtares  "  tweeds  "  and  hosiery. 

(ii)  Jtdbnih,  on  the  Jed,  was  famous  for  a  kind  of  Justice  called  "  Jethart  Justice," 
which  consisted  in  hanging  a  man  first  and  trying  him  afterwards.  It  has  a  fine  old 
abbey  church.— Kalso,  on  the  Tweed,  has  the  ruins  of  a  noble  abbey.— KelroM  haa 
another  ruined,  though  still  lovely,  abbey,  celebrated  by  Sir  Walter  Scott  in  his  "  Lay 
of  the  lAst  MinstreL"  Abbotsford,  the  house  of  Walter  Scott^"  a  poem  in  stone  "— 
built  by  himself,  stands  also  on  the  Tweed,  not  far  from  Melrose. 

5.  AyrsUre. — ^Ayrshire  is  a  large  and  wealthy  county  on  the  Firth  of 
Clyde.    Its  wealth  consists  in  four  things  :  excellent  pasturage  (it  is 
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called  the  '*  Dairy  County  "),  fertile  corn-lands,  a  large  coal-field,  and 
thriving  manufactures.  The  largest  town  is  EUmamock ;  the  county 
town  is  Ayr. 

(i)  Tnwfcrnork  has  large  ironworks,  engineering  establishments,  carpet  and  woollen 
manofkctores. 

(ii)  Ayr,  at  the  month  of  the  river  Ayr,  is  a  bnsy  port  which  exports  much  coal  and 
iron ;  and  is  also  a  manofactoring  town.  The  great  Scottish  poet,  Robert  Bums,  was 
bom  here  in  1769. 

6.  Renfrewshire. — This  county  consists  chiefly  of  a  broad  plain, 
which  lies  between  the  Clyde  and  the  Firth  of  Clyde.  The  lower 
lands  abound  in  coal  and  ironstone.  Mining,  manufactures,  and  ship- 
building are  the  chief  industries.  The  two  largest  towns  are  Cbreenook 
and  Paisley ;  the  county  town  is  Renfirew. 

(i)  arMBoA  (75)  is  a  seaport  at  the  month  of  the  Clyde  with  a  large  foreign  trade. 
Here  James  Watt  was  bom  in  1736.— Port-Glasgow  has  large  shipboilding  yards. 

/  (ii)  Paldoy  (65),  one  of  the  rainiest  places  in  Great  Britain,  mann&ctnres  thread, 
(cotton  cloths,  and  shawls. 

7.  Lanark. — Lanarkshire  consists  chiefly  of  Clydesdale,  or  the  basin 
of  the  Clyde.  It  is  the  wealthiest  and  most  populous  county  in 
Scotland.  In  the  south  or  upper  part  of  the  county  agriculture  and 
sheep-rearing  are  the  chief  industries ;  in  the  north  or  lower,  mining 
and  manufactures.     Glasgow  is  the  largest  town. 

(i)  aLASOOW  (750),  on  the  Clyde,  is  by  far  the  largest  city  in  Scotland,  and  the 
second  largest  city  in  the  United  Kingdom.  It  is  a  great  port,  a  vast  manufkctoring 
town — in  cotton,  iron,  and  other  materials— and  a  centre  of  commerce  of  every  kind. 
It  stands  on  the  great  Clyde  coal-field,  and  has  overflowing  supplies  of  coal  and  iron. 
In  the  West  End  are  noble  streets,  and  the  fine  buildings  of  the  University.  A  little 
to  the  south  is  laagilda,  where  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  fought  her  last  battle  in  1568. 

(ii)  The  mining  districts  are  crowded  with  manufacturing  centres,  such  as :  Haafl- 
toB,  Alrdrlo,  Ooatteldgo,  WUhaw,  KottMrwoU,  etc 

(iii)  Lanark,  the  county  town,  stands  near  the  picturesque  FaUs  of  Clyde. 

8.  Peeblesflhire. — Peeblesshire  is  a  hilly  county  among  the  southern 
uplands,  on  the  upper  waters  of  the  Tweed.  The  northern  part 
touches  the  Midlothian  coal-field.  Most  of  the  county  is  purely 
pastoral    Peebles  is  the  county  town. 
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9.  BftlWrlniTilre. — This  is  a  pretty  pastoral  and  hilly  region,  lying 
among  the  southern  uplands.  It  consists  of  the  two  valleys  of  the 
Ettrick  and  Yarrow.  Ettrick  Pen  (2170  ft)  is  the  highest  point  in 
the  county.    OalaahielB  is  the  largest ;  Selkirk  is  the  county  town. 

(i)  OaImUaIi  (=:the  ^Ula  or  houses  on  the  Gala)  is  a  flourishing  "tweed"  manu- 
facturing town. 

Qi)  Selklfk,  the  county  town,  stands  on  the  Ettrick.  James  Hogg,  the  "  Ettrick 
Shepherd, "  a  famous  Scottish  poet,  was  bom  in  the  Forest  of  EttHck  in  1770. 

10.  Berwidcshlre. — This  county  lies  between  the  Lammermoor 
Hills  and  the  Tweed.  The  wide  fertile  plain  in  the  middle  is  called 
the  Htorse.    The  county  town  is  Greenlaw,  a  mere  village. 

Bmrwtdt  iM^Aberwiek—ih*  wide  or  oreek  or  \mj  at  the  ab«r  or  moath  of  the  Tweed.— Lmmiwr- 
moor  la  —Moor  of  Lambs. 

PiyUimth  AMiey,  a  beautiftil  ruin  on  the  Tweed,  holds  the  tomb  of  Sir  Walter  Scott. 

11.  LinUtbgow. — Linlithgowshire,  or  West  Lothian,  is  a  region  of 
craggy  hills,  with  low  ground  on  the  Firth  of  Forth.  In  the  west  is 
a  coal-field  ;  in  the  east  an  oil-shale  district.  Bathgate  is  the  largest 
town  :  Unlitbgow  is  the  county  town. 

(i)  liathisto  is  a  mining  centre. 

(ii)  UBUtligow,  on  a  hike,  has  the  remains  of  a  large  palace,  in  which  Mary  Queen  of 
Soots  was  bom  in  1542. 

12.  EdinlniTgliahire.— This  county,  which  is  also  caUed  Hldlotblan, 
is  the  largest  and  most  important  of  the  three  Lothians.  In  the 
south  are  the  Pentland  Hills  and  the  Moorfoot  Hills ;  in  the  north,  a 
fertile  plain  along  the  Forth.  In  the  east  is  the  Midlothian  Coal-field ; 
in  the  west,  the  oil-shale  district.  Edlnbnrgli  is  the  largest  and  the 
county  town  ;  Lelth  is  the  chief  seaport. 

BdinboTgh— Idwln'a  Bnrgh  or  itranghold.     Edvin  tra«  a  Saxon  Prince,  who  flnt  fortlfled  th* 
OaetleRook. 

(i)  BmaBUEOH  (800),  on  some  steep  slopes  and  ridges  which  rise  from  the  Firth  of 
Forth  towards  the  Pentlands,  is  one  of  the  most  beautiftil  cities  in  the  world.  The 
OM  Town  is  bunt  on  a  narrow  ridge  which  is  a  continuation  of  the  Castle  Rock.  The 
Hew  Town  stands  on  a  steep  slope  which  runs  down  to  the  Forth.  Edinbui^  is  tha 
seat  of  the  Law  Oourts  of  Scotland ;  and  of  the  largest  University  in  the  country. 
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(ii)  Lttth  (70)  is  prmctically  one  town  with  Edinburgh.  It  ia  the  third  seaport  in 
Scotland.  It  has  large  docks,  and  two  piers  each  a  mile  long.  It  has  a  growing  trade 
with  the  Baltic  and  North  Germany. 

13.  HaddlngtonBhlre. — Haddington  (or  East  Lothian)  consists  of 
hills  and  moorlands  in  the  south,  and  fertile  lowlands  on  the  Firth 
of  Forth.     The  county  town  is  Haddington. 

(!)  Haddington,  a  small  country  town,  was  the  birthplace  of  John  Knox. 

(ii)  Donbar,  a  small  seaport,  is  memorable  for  the  victory  of  Oromwell  over  the 
Scottish  army  in  1650.— At  PrMtoapans,  near  Edinburgh,  Sir  John  Oope,  in  conuj;iand 
of  the  Royalist  forces,  was  defeated  by  Prince  Charles  in  1745,  i  -'  >  •  f  '      ,  #.wiA4 


The  Lowland  Counties  of  the  North. 

14.  Dumbartonshire. — This  county  is  a  long  strip  of  land  between 
Stirlingshire  and  Argyllshire,  and  most  of  it  between  Loch  Lomond 
and  Loch  Long.  In  the  south-eastern  part  there  is  much  coal  The 
largest  town  is  Dumbarton,  which  is  also  the  county  town. 

Dumbarton'^'tht  dun  or  fortified  hill  of  the  Briton$.    The  town  wm  the  capital  of  the  aneient 
BrttlBh  kingdom  of  Btrathelyde.    C/.  Donkeld.  the  (brtifled  hUl  of  the  CUM. 

(i)  Dnmhartoii  (15),  at  the  Junction  of  the  Leven  and  the  Clyde,  is  a  bosy  port,  with 
large  shipbuilding  yards.— The  Vale  of  Leven  has  several  manufocturing  towns. 

(ii)  KlrUnttllocli,  which  stands  in  a  detached  portion  of  the  county  between 
Lanarkshire  and  Stirlingshire,  has  mines  of  coal  and  ironstone. 

15.  Stizllngslilre. — This  county  is  mountainous  in  the  north-west, 
hilly  in  the  middle,  more  level  and  fertile  towards  the  south-east. 
The  flat  alluvial  plain  between  Stirling  and  Alloa  is  called  the 
*'  Carse  of  Stirling,"  and  is  one  of  the  richest  parts  of  Scotland.  Part 
of  the  Western  Coal-field  lies  in  this  county.  The  two  largest  towns 
are  Stirling  and  FaUdrk ;  the  former  is  the  county  town. 

(i)  SUinag  (18),  with  its  castle,  which  commands  the  entrance  into  the  Lowlands, 
is  one  of  the  most  historic  towns  in  Scotland.  It  was  frequently  the  residence  of  the 
Scottish  Kings.  Not  far  from  the  town  is  Baaaooklmra,  the  scene  of  the  defeat  of 
Edward  ii.  by  Robert  3ruce  in  1314. 

(ii)  Falkirk  (16)  is  a  cattle-market,  and  an  iron-working  town. 
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16.  dackmaanaiudilre. — This  is  the  smallest  county  in  SooUand. 
It  lies  between  the  Ochil  Hills  and  the  Forth;  and  the  lower  part  is 
on  a  valuaUe  coal-field.  Claekmaiuian,  a  mere  village,  is  the  county 
town  ;  the  largest  town  is  ^ 


(i)  The  whole  ooanty  contains  only  47  square  mlles-^bont  one-third  of  Bntland. 
(ii)  AUoa,  on  the  Fortii,  is  a  small  shipping-port  for  coal  and  iron. 

17.  mnross-Bblre. — ^This  is  a  small  pastoral  and  agricultural  county 
between  Perthshire  and  Fife.    Kixiross  is  the  county  town. 


I  stands  on  the  western  shore  of  Loch  Leven.  Loch  Leven  Castle,  on  an 
island  in  the  lake,  was  the  prison  ftt>m  which  Mary  Qneen  of  Soots  escaped  in  1668,  to 
nght  the  battie  of  Langside. 

18.  Fife. — Fifeshire  is  a  lowland  county  with  high  hills  in  the  west,  a 
broken  and  hilly  surface  almost  throughout,  with  a  fertile  valley  called 
the  "  How  of  Fife,"  which  is  drained  by  the  Eden.  In  the  south- 
west there  is  a  large  and  valuable  coal-field.  The  county  lies  between 
the  Firth  of  Forth  and  the  Firth  of  Tay.  Its  manufiEbcturing  towns, 
its  residence- towns,  and  its  girdle  of  towns  and  ports  round  the  coast, 
make  it  a  kind  of  **  Scottish  Kent.^  The  county  town  is  Oupar  ;  the 
largest  town  is  Kirkcaldy. 

Jtaam  Ti.  Mmpusd  FUb  to  •  "taggar*!  maatl*  firlnged  with  gold." 

(i)  Oaper  («)  is  a  yery  quiet  little  country  town.— Not  fur  from  it  is  St.  Andrews,  the 
ancient  ecclesiastical  capital  of  Scotland,  and  the  seat  of  her  oldest  University. 

(ii)  Klxkealdy  (SO),  "  the  lang  toon,"  is  a  busy  seaport,  an  oil-doth  manofactoring 
town,  and  a  nuurket  for  coals  and  com.— DaatermlliM,  in  the  south-west,  stands  in  the 
middle  of  the  coal-field,  and  manufactores  table-linen. 

19.  Forflur. — ^Forfarshire  (or  Angus)  consists  of  four  parallel  belts  of 
country ;  the  "  Braes  of  Angus  "  in  the  north  ;  the  fertile  Valley  of 
Strathmore ;  the  chain  of  the  Sidlaw  HiUs  ;  and  the  lowland  strip 
between  them  and  the  coast.  This  county  is  the  chief  seat  of  the  linen 
and  jute  manuflEkcture  ;  and  it  is  one  of  the  busiest  counties  in  Scotland. 
Dundee  is  by  far  the  largest  town  ;  the  county  town  is  Forftur. 


atrattawf Uw  giwt  ttnth  (or  ztrar^TaDay). 
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(1)  D«ndM  (200X  on  the  Firth  of  Tay,  is  the  third  lai^gest  city  in  Scotland.  It  is 
the  chief  seat  of  the  Jute  mannfacttire  and  also  a  great  seaport,  from  which  ships  go 
out  to  the  whale  and  seal  fisheries. 

(ii)  MoatroM  and  Arteoath  (or  Aberbrothock  »  Month  of  the  Brothock)  are  both 
thriving  mannfSKtnring  towns  and  seaports.  Off  Arbroath  is  the  Bell  Rock  Light- 
house^ which  is  built  on  the  "  Inchcape  Rock." 

20.  Klnoardineehire. — Elincardine  lies  between  Forfarshire  and  the 
river  Dee.  Agriculture  and  fishing  are  the  chief  industries.  The 
county  town  is  Stomeliayen,  an  important  herring-fishing  station. 


The  Counties  op  the  Southern  Highlands. 

21.  Argyllshire. — Argyll  is  a  county  of  mountains,  moors,  islands, 
sounds,  lochs,  and  other  deeply  penetrating  arms  of  the  sea.  The 
great  inlet  of  Loch  Linnhe  cuts  the  county  in  two.  The  highest 
mountains  are  Ben  Lnl  (3708  ft)  and  Ben  Omachan  (3611  ft).  The 
two  largest  towns  are  01»a  and  Campbeltown;  the  county  town  is 
Inveraray.     The  Mull  of  Cantire  has  been  cut  by  the  Orlnan  OanaL 

(i)  Oban  (5),  the  terminus  of  the  West  Highland  Railway,  is  the  capital  of  the 
West  Highlands.  OuapMltowa  (8),  the  largest  town,  in  the  south  of  Cantire,  has  a 
small  coal-field. 

(ii)  IbTeraray  ( = Mouth  of  the  Aray)  stands  at  the  head  of  Loch  Fyne. 

(iii)  ffiMMM,  the  scene  of  the  treacherous  massacre  of  the  Macdonalds  in  1692,  lies 
in  the  north-east  of  this  county. 

22.  Bate. — Buteshire  consists  of  the  islands  of  Arran  and  Bute, 
with  some  others  in  the  Firth  of  Clyde.  Arran  is  mountainous  ;* 
Bute  is  hilly  in  the  north,  level  and  fertile  in  the  south.  The  county 
town  is  Rothesay  (a  place  frequented  by  people  in  search  of  health), 
on  the  island  of  Bute. 

Th«  long  wlndinf  niounUln-bord«r*d  ehannel  between  Bote  «nd  the  nutinUnd  l»  enlled  the 
"KyleeofBote.'* 

23.  Perthsliire. — Perthshire  is  the  loveliest  and  most  varied  county 
in  Scotland.  It  is  a  large  irregular  circle  which  holds  the  entire 
basin  of  the  Tay,  and  part  of  the  basm  of  the  Forth.  It  is  almost 
equally  divided  between  highlands  and  lowlands — between  mountain 
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and  plain.  Everywhere  Perthshire  is  beautiful ;  and  the  Perth- 
shire Highhmds,  in  the  west  and  south- west,  contain  some  of  the 
grandest  and  most  picturesque  scenery  in  the  country.  "The 
Troasachs  "  have  been  described  by  Sir  Walter  Scott  in  the  "  Lady  of 
the  Lake."  Above  Loch  Tay,  the  largest  lake,  towers  Ben  Lawers 
(3984  ft.),  the  loftiest  mountain  of  Perthshire.  Loch  Katrine  is 
the  loveliest  of  many  beautiful  lakes.  Part  of  the  great  hollow  of 
Strathmore  lies  in  this  county  ;  and  also  the  very  fertile  "  Carse  of 
Growrie."    The  largest  town  is  Perth,  which  is  also  the  county  town. 


0)  Pvth  (85)  is  a  beautifta  city  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tay.    Near  it  is  I 
where  the  Kings  of  Scotland  were  crowned  in  ancient  times. 

(ii)  DoKUm  on  the  Allan,  an  aflSnent  of  the  Forth,  has  a  lovely  cathedral.  Not 
far  ttom  it  is  81i«iiJBoMilr,  where  a  battle  was  fonght  in  the  Rebellion  of  '*  the  Fifteen  " 
(in5X    West  of  Dunblane  is  OaIIaad«r,  a  pretty  town  at  the  entrance  to  the  Trossachs. 

(ill)  The  P«M  •€  XUUMraakls,  on  the  Garry,  was  the  scene  of  the  death  (in  1689)  of 
Claverhonse,  Viscount  Dundee,  while  fighting  against  the  forces  of  William  iii. 


The  Counties  of  the  Northern  Hkjhlands. 

24.  Inveniess-ildre. — Inverness-shire  is  the  largest  of  all  the  Scot- 
tish counties.  It  is  a  land  of  lofty  mountains,  rugged  and  craggyj 
hills  and  bare  high  moorlands — a  land  inhabited  mostly  by  sheep, 
deer,  grouse,  and  other  game.  The  highest  mountain — and  it  is  the 
highest  summit  in  the  British  Isles — is  Ben  Nevis  (4406).  The 
county  is  cut  in  two  by  the  "  cleft  of  the  Great  Glen  (Glenmore) " — 
the  longest,  straightest,  and  deepest  in  Great  Britain.  The  lakes  in 
this  Glen  are  connected  by  the  Caledonian  Canal,  which  gives  a 
passage  for  ships  from  the  Atlantic  into  the  Moray  Firth.  To  this 
county  also  belong  the  islands  of  Skye  (the  largest  of  the  Inner 
Hebrides),  Harris,  North  Uist,  etc  The  largest  town  is  Inverness,  ! 
which  is  also  the  county  town  ;  the  chief  town  of  Skye  is  Portree. 

TIm  H«faffldM  wars  called  bj  Uie  NotMBMn  Sudrq/ar  (^Soatham  IbIm).   Henee  the  titto  "  Blahop 
of  Sodor  mad  Mad."    H«noe  alao  the  name  SutJurland  for  the  meet  northerlr  oonntj  In 
«        Seotland. 

(i)  brtHMiB  (20)  is  the  capital  of  the  Highlands.    It  stands  at  the  month  of  the 
Ness.    A  little  east  is  Oanodsa  Hoar,  where  Prince  Charles  was  finally  defeated  in  174& 

(il)  PortTM  is  a  small  fishing  town. 

I 
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25.  Nairn. — This  county  consists  of  a  hilly  and  moorland  district  in' 
the  south,  with  a  low  fertile  plain  on  the  Moray  Firtlu  Agriculture 
and  fishing  are  the  chief  pursuits.    Nairn  is  the  county  town. 

26.  Elgin. — Elgin  (or  Moray)  is  in  build  similar  to  Nairn ;  but  the 
level  plain  on  the  sea-coast  is  more  fertile.    Elgin  is  the  county  town. 

I  the  ninaiiiB  of  a  beantlftil  cathedral. 


27.  Banffflntre. — Banff  is  a  long  county,  which,  like  Nairn  and 
Elgin,  has  a  strip  of  fertile  land  along  the  shore.  The  south  is  both 
hilly  and  mountainous.  Fishing  and  agriculture  are  the  industries. 
— The  county  town  is  Banff. 

28.  Aberdaenshire. — This  county  has  also  two  different  regions— 
a  highland  and  a  lowland.  The  highland  and  mountainous  region  is 
in  the  south-west ;  the  lowland  is  in  the  north  and  east.  The  chief 
valleys  are  those  of  the  Dee  and  the  Don.  Farming,  fishing,  ship- 
building, and  granite- working  are  the  main  industries.  The  laigest 
town  is  Aberdeen,  which  is  also  the  county  town. 

AhenUm^Mouth(fft]UI>t«. 
(f)  AbwdMA  (180)  is  a  great  seaport,  a  manaflustoring  town,  and  a  place  of  oom- 
merce.    It  possesses  a  University. 

(ii)  PtterhMd,  near  Buchan  Ness,  is  the  chief  port  for  the  whale-fishery  in  Scotland. 

(iii)  In  the  upper  yalley  of  the  Dee,  at  the  foot  of  Braemar,  stands  Balmoral,  the 
Highland  rraidence  of  the  Queen. 

29.  Bo8t-8lilre. — Boss-shire  is  a  rugged  highland  region,  with  good 
corn-land  in  the  low  districts  on  the  Moray  Firth.  The  county  of 
Cromarty  consists  of  fragments  scattered  up  and  down  Boss-shire. 
Lewis  (the  northern  part  of  the  island  of  Lewis-and-Harris)  belongs 
also  to  Boss-shire.  I>ingwall  is  the  county  town  ;  Stomoway  (a  fish- 
ing port)  is  the  capital  of  Lewis. 

30.  Sutherland. — Sutherlandshire  is  a  wild  and  rugged  region, 
very  mountainous  in  the  west.  Most  of  it  is  deer-forest  and  sheep 
farm ;  and  it  is  the  most  thinly  peopled  county  in  Scotland.  The 
county  town  is  Dornoch,  a  small  fishing  village. 

ffatiktfrkmd— Sovthem  Land,  and  reoelrad  lU  nAOM  from  the  yoneman,  to  whom  it  wm  nmth. 
Urn*  ax«  rnimy  Nona  nmmiw  In  the  eoantT,  such  m  Helmadale,  Laxfurd  («-8aImon  ford),  eto. 
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31.  OalthTifWH. — Caithness  is  a  wide,  bare,  treeless,  sterile  table- 
land, surrounded  by  a  wall  of  steep  rock  going  right  down  into  the 
sea.    Fishing  is  almost  the  only  industry.    The  largest  town  is  Wick. 

OidthneMisalMftillofNorNiuinM.    Wide  mmoM  endc.    TJkiirioMhe  00  or  idand  of  Thar,  the 
NoiM  god  of  thunder. 

(i)  Wlok  U  the  capital  of  the  herring-flshery.— Xhnno  U  fkmous  for  its  salmon. 

(ii)  "  John o'  Groaf  s  House,"  near  Dancansby  Head,  is  the  motft  northerly  hoUding 
in  Great  Britain.    Hence  the  phrase  "  From  Land's  End  to  John  o'  Groat's." 

32.  Orkney  and  Sbetland. — The  Orkney  and  Shetland  Isles  form 
one  county.  This  archipelago  consists  of  several  hundreds  of  islands, 
islets,  skerries,  and  rocks.  There  are  a  few  stunted  and  wind-blasted 
trees ;  some  thin  oats  and  green  crops.  The  chief  industry  is  fishing. 
The  inhabitants  are  descendants  of  the  old  Scandinayians.  Kirkwall 
is  the  chief  town  in  the  Orkneys  ;  Lerwick  in  the  Shetlands. 

The  namee  In  thaie  ialaads  Are  almoet  entiralj  None  (8oandln*Tlea).    ^  or  0  or  o«  !■— iriend. 
Thus  Samda'^unA  ialend ;  StromBOfiht  iaiand  in  the  itxeam  or  eaizent. 

(i)  Kbkmn  (4)  stands  on  Pomona  (or  Mainland),  the  largest  island  in  the  Orkneys. 
It  has  a  grim  old  cathedral  called  after  St  Magnus. 

(ii)  imnrtA  (3X  on  Mainland—the  laigest  island  in  the  Shetlands— is  a  well-known 
harbour  of  reftige. 
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IRELAND. 

1.  Introduotory. — Ireland  is  the  third  largest  island  in  Europe 
(counting  Iceland),  and  the  pendant  to  the  larger  island  of  Great 
Britain.  It  forms  a  breakwater  to  the  sister-island  in  several  senses  ; 
it  prevents  the  billows  of  the  Atlantic  from  striking  part  of  the 
BritiBh  shores,  and  it  takes  the  first  supply  of  rain  from  the  Atlantic, 
so  that  the  clouds  which  move  on  to  Great  Britain  carry  a  smaller 
quantity  of  rain.  It  is  separated  from  Great  Britain  by  a  sea  much 
deeper  than  that  which  separates  Great  Britain  from  the  Continent. 

0)  The  nearest  point  to  Scotland  is  Ftdr  Hsad.  Between  it  and  the  Moll  of  Oantire, 
there  is  a  distance  of  only  IS)  miles. 

(ii)  Between  (knuor*  Foinft,  in  the  south,  and  St  David's  Head  In  Wales,  there  is  a 
distance  of  60  miles.  In  oUier  words,  St.  George's  Channel  is  nearly  fonr  times  as 
broad  as  the  North  Channel. 

(Ui)  The  chief  passenger  communication  between  England  and  Ireland  is  fh>m 
Holyhead  to  Kingstown— a  distance  of  63  miles. 

2.  Boundaries. — Ireland  is  bounded 

1.  H.  W.  and  8.— By  the  Attaatlo  OoMa. 

2.  B.— By  the  Horth  Obaim*!,  the  irUk  8m,  and  Si.  Oeorge'i  OhaanSL 

(i)  The  Irish  B«a  divides  Ireland  from  England, 
(ii)  The  Horth  Ohaantl  divides  it  firom  Scotland, 
(ill)  St.  Oeorgs'i  Gkaaa*!  divides  it  fh>m  Wales. 

3.  Siie. — The  area  of  Ireland  amounts  to  32,535  square  miles,  or 
more  than  half  that  of  England  and  Walea 

(i)  The  longest  line  that  can  be  drawn  within  the  island  Is  from  Torr  EmA  in  the 
north-east  to  mats  HMd  in  the  south-west— a  distance  of  802  miles. 

(ii)  The  greatest  breadth  is,  from  Hawtt.BMd  to  8lyM  Bsad,  174  mUas. 
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4.  Shape. — The  shape  of  Ireland  is  broader,  shorter,  and  more 
compact  than  that  of  Great  Britain.  It  is  like  "  a  lozenge  set  comer- 
wise  in  the  ocean."  It  is  a  rude  parallelogram.  The  coast  line  is 
about  2000  miles  long :  and  there  are  many  excellent  harbours, 
especially  on  the  south  and  west  coasts. 

0)  The  moat  northerly  point  of  Ireland  is  lC»Un  Head :  the  most  easterly,  the  town 
of  DoaachadM ;  the  most  southerly,  Mlatn  Head ;  the  most  westerly,  Dvamor*  HmUL 

(ii)  The  coast  line  gives  1  mile  of  coast  to  each  15  square  miles  of  area.  No  part 
of  the  country  is  more  than  50  miles  from  good  navigation. 

(ill)  The  harbours  of  Bantry  Bay  and  Cork  could  hold  the  whole  British  navy. 

5.  Tlie  North  CkNUt. — The  northern  coast  of  Ireland  is  high,  rocky, 
wild,  and  rugged  in  character.  It  has  two  deep-drawn  bays,  and  a 
few  bold  promontories. 

(i)  The  two  bays  are  Lon^  Swffly  and  Lon^  Foyle. 

(ii)  The  headlands  are :  Horn  Head  ;  ICsUn  H«ad ;  Bea«or«  HMd  (with  the  Giant's 
Causeway)  ;  and  Benaore  or  Fair  Head. 

(lii)  The  Giant's  Causeway  Is  a  "  pavement  formed  of  the  tops  of  40,000  columns  of 
basalt" 

6.  The  West  Coast. — The  western  coast  is,  like  the  northern,  bold, 
wild,  mountainous,  and  rugged.  Three  great  mountain-masses  project 
into  the  sea — those  of  Donegal,  Connaught  (Mayo  and  Galway),  and 
Kerry ;  and  between  these  are  numerous  bays  and  estuaries,  the 
Mouth  of  the  Shannon  being  the  most  important. 

0)  The  chief  openings  and  inlets  on  the  west  are :  ]>on«gal  Bay ;  Sllgo  Bay ;  KlUala 
Bay ;  a«w  Bay ;  Oalway  Bay ;  the  Month  of  the  Bhawnon  ;  Dingle  Bay  ;  Keimiare  Biver  ; 
and  Baatry  Bay. 

(ii)  The  most  important  headlands  are :  Rossaa  Point ;  Znis  Head ;  AchlU  Head; 
BljBo  Eoad;  Loot  Eoad ;  Doninore  Hoad ;  and  Grow  Head. 

7.  The  Soaih  Coast.— The  southern  coast  is  lower  than  the  western; 
and  it  possesses  several  magnificent  openings. 

(i)  The  chief  openings  are :  Oorii  Hsrboar ;  Xlualo  Hsrboar ;  and  Waterford  Harbour. 

(ii)  The  chief  capes  are :  Mhm.  EMd;  Oape  daar;  Hook  Point ;  and  OamMiro  Point.— 
''Cape  Clear,  the  southern  point  of  Clear  Island,  is  a  mere  mass  of  barren  cliflb."  It 
is  the  first  land  sighted  coming  trom  America. 
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8.  The  Bast  Coast— The  eastern  coast,  like  the  southern,  has  a 
long  regular  line  of  low  shore,  which  is  interrupted  by  only  two 
mountain-masses — those  of  the  Wicklow  Mountains  and  the  Moume 
Mountains.    Some  of  its  bays  fiie  closed  by  sand-banks. 

(i)  The  chief  openings  are  :  W«z£Krd  EaxiMV ;  DnbUnBej;  DimdalkBftf;  OuUiicted 
Looi^ ;  Dimdnim  Bay ;  Btnaghti.  iMogk ;  and  B«Ukat  Loogh.  The  best  harbour  among 
these  is  Strangford  Longh. 

Louffk  ia  a  Oeliie  word  (in  Sooteh  OelUo,  Loch)  irhidi  i«  applied  indiitoentlj  to  a  lake  or  to  a  deep- 
drawn  arm  of  the  Ma. 

(ii)  The  chief  headlands  are  Wleklow  Head  and  Howth  Head. 

"  Almoet  all  that  Ireland  pogtawM  of  pletaraaqne  beauty  it  to  be  fbond  on  or  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  the  lea-board ;  If  we  ezoept  lome  patehea  of  rlTer  ■ceuerjr  on  the  Nore  and 
the  Bladcwater,  and  a  part  of  Loogh  Erne.  The  dreary  expanse  called  the  Bog  of  Allen, 
which  oocapiee  the  centre  of  the  ialaad,  etretchee  awaj  fbr  mUee— flat,  aad-oolonred,  and 
monotonous,  flsorad  in  every  dlreetlon  by  channels  of  dark-tinted  water.  In  whldi  the  Tery 
fish  take  the  same  sad  eolonr.  This  tract  is  almoet  witiioot' trace  of  habitation,  save  where 
at  distant  Interrals,  utter  destitution  has  raised  a  mud  hovel  undlstlnguishable  flrom  the 
hillocks  and  turf  around  it.* 

9.  Islands. — The  islands  of  Ireland  are  small  in  size,  and  are 
situated  near  the  mainland.  They  are,  in  fact,  parts  of  the  mainland, 
the  softer  rocks  between  having  been  pared  away  by  the  action  of 
water  and  weather.  They  are  most  numerous  on  the  west  coast, 
especially  off  Donegal,  Mayo,  and  Galway. 

(I)  On  the  north  coast  we  find  BattiUn  Xaia&d  (which  contains  the  same  basaltic 
rocks  as  the  Oiant's  CausewayX  and  Toxy  Ulaad. 

(ii)  On  the  west  coast :  Horth  Aran ;  Aehm ;  Glare ;  Aran  UaadJi ;  and  Valentia. 
From  Valentia  starts  the  telegraphic  cable  to  America. 

(iii)  On  the  south  coast :  Oaar,  and  Spike  (in  0)rk  Harbour). 

(iv)  On  the  east  coast :  the  small  islands  of  Dalkey  and  Ireland's  Eye. 

The  endings  <y.  my,  and  the  word  eye  are  all  the  same.  They  are  forms  of  the  Scandinavian  w<nd 
for  island— oe.  The  Celtic  or  Erse  word  f6r  Island  is  Snni$t  Innith,  or  Inch.  The  ending 
ford  In  Wexford,  Waterford,  etc.,  is  another  witness  to  the  piesenoe  of  Norsemen  on  the 
east  coast  of  Ireland.  They  were  governed  in  Dublin  by  their  own  laws  up  to  the  ISth 
century. 

10.  The  Build  of  Ireland. — Ireland  is  a  wide  limestone  plain,  in- 
terrupted by  one  low  range  (the  Slieve  Bloom  Hills),  and  surrounded 
by  a  broken  belt  of  mountains  and  high  lands.  The  belt  of  moun- 
tains is  most  continuous  in  the  south  and  south-west.  The  central 
plain,  which  filk  most  of  the  country,  and  which  consists  of  undulating 
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groond,  has  an  average  height  of  200  ft.  above  the  sea-level,  and  is 
nowhere  higher  than  300  ft.  The  country  has  no  backbone,  and  no 
geographical  centre. 

0)  Scotland  has  the  OrampUna  as  Its  backbone ;  England  baa  the  Pennine  Chain  ; 
bat  the  interior  of  Ireland  ia  occupied  by  a  vast  watery  plain,  covered  with  lakes 
and  badly  drained  by  alow-flowing  rivers. 

(ii)  Ireland  ia  a  much  lower  country  than  either  England  or  Scotland.  Its  average 
height  is  400  ft. ;  that  of  England  600  ft. ;  of  Scotland  1000  ft 

011)  In  the  Central  Plain  are  numerous  bogs,  which  altogether  cover  an  area  of 
4420  square  miles  (more  than  twice  the  area  of  NorfolkX  and  which  are  among  the 
most  eztenaive  in  Europe.  A  dreary,  sad,  wide,  deserted  country — "where  mud- 
cabins  as  black  as  the  peat  in  the  midst  of  which  they  rise  are  rare  objects  I " 

11.  Moimtaln  SysteniB. — ^There  are  four  clearly-marked  systems  of 
mountains — or  rather,  of  highlands,  in  Ireland ;  and  these  are  the 
irortbem,  Western,  Southern,  and  Bastem  Highlands. 

(i)  The  chief  ranges  in  the  North  are :  The  Ifoniitatiia  of  Antrim  and  the  Xeantaia* 
of  DoMfaL  Between  them  lie  the  Oaniti»glMr  Ifoniitatiia  in  Londonderry.  The  highest 
point  in  the  Mountains  of  Donegal  is  Xeant  Brrlcal  (2468  ftX 

(U)  The  chief  ranges  in  the  West  are  :  The  HepUn  Bog  Xoontalas  (in  MayoX  which 
terminate  In  the  bold  cliffs  of  Achill  Island  ;  the  Oonaomara  MovntaiBs,  the  western 
end  of  which  clusters  in  the  group  of  Twohro  Plni ;  and  the  llovntaliis  of  Ktrzy,  the 
highest  range  of  which  is  the  Kacgimooddy  Rooks,  which  culminate  in  auraatiul 
(3414 ft.X 

(iii)  In  the  South  are :  the  Kaoekmoaldown  Xoantatiia— north  of  the  Blackwater 
Valley ;  and,  parallel  with  them,  the  Qaltooo,  the  highest  peak  being  Qol^ymoro.— 
StQl  farther  to  the  north  are  the  SUvor  IDiios  and  the  Sliovo  Blooma. 

(iv)  In  the  East  are  two  granite  mountain-masses :  the  moklow  Xoontaiaa  and  the 
Konao  Mdvatalas.  The  highest  point  in  the  former  is  limia<|trtHa  (8039  ft) ;  in  the 
latter  SUovo-Doaard  (2796  ft).  The  scenery  of  the  Wicklow  Mountains,  with  their 
lovely  lakes,  clear  rivers,  and  noble  waterfalls,  is  surpassed  only  by  that  of  Killamey. 

12.  The  Plain  of  Ir61and.~The  Great  Central  Plain  of  Ireland  fills 
about  four-fifths  of  the  whole  country.  It  is  an  *^  immense  pasture- 
field,"  lying  between  Dublin  Bay  and  Galway  Bay.  Much  of  it  is 
coyered  by  bogs  and  morasses,  the  largest  of  which  is  the  Bog  of 
Allen ;  and  the  total  extent  of  bog-land  is  said  to  amount  to  nearly 
one-ninth  of  the  whole  area  of  the  country.  It  is  watered  by  ono 
large  riyer — the  Sliaimon. 
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13.  RiTors. — The  rivers  of  Ireland  rise  in  the  heights  which  border 
the  Central  Plain,  and  fall  into  the  sea  on  the  same  side  of  the  island 
on  which  thej  rise.  Hence  they  are  short,  unimportant,  and  of  little 
use  for  commerce.  To  this  general  statement  there  is  one  striking 
exception — the  Sliazmon,  which  flows  through  the  centre  of  the  Great 
Plain.    The  two  next  in  size  are  the  Barrow  and  the  Bann. 

(i)  The  BhABBOB  (224  miles),  the  greatest  river  in  the  British  Islands,  rises  in  the 
mountains  of  Fermanagh  and  Leitrim:  flows  through  Lough  Allen,  Lough  Ree,  and 
Lough  Derg  to  Limerick,  where  it  opens  out  into  a  wide  and  splendid  estuary.  It  is 
navigable  to  Lough  Allen— a  distance  of  218  miles.  At  a  distance  of  200  miles  from 
the  sea  the  Shannon  is  only  160  ft  above  the  sea-level ;  and  hence  it  has  only  a  fkll 
of  about  9  inches  to  the  mile. 

(ii)  The  Barrow  (114  miles)  rises  in  the  Slievebloom  Mountains,  flows  past  Athy 
(up  to  which  tovm  it  is  navigable),  and  falls  into  Waterford  Harbour.  By  means  of 
a  branch  of  the  Grand  Canal,  it  connects  Dublin  and  Waterford. 

(iii)  The  Baim  (100  miles)  flows  out  of  Lough  Neagh— the  largest  lake  in  the  British 
Islands.  It  forms  the  boundary  between  Londonderry  and  Antrim. — ^Almost  parallel 
with  it  is  the  FoTla,  which  flows  into  Lough  Foyle. 

(iv)  The  other  well-known  rivers  are :  (a)  On  the  East :  the  BoyuA,  which  flows 
through  County  Meath,  and  on  which  the  "  Battle  of  the  Boyne  "  was  fought  in  1690 : 
the  Lillsy,  on  which  Dublin  stands ;  the  BbuMj,  which  flows  into  Wexford  Haven,  (b) 
On  the  South :  the  Buir  and  Hon,  which  are  tributaries  of  the  Barrow ;  the  BlaAwater, 
which  falls  into  Touglial  Hxu'bour  ;  and  the  Lm,  the  estuary  of  which  forms  the  noble 
harbour  of  Cork,  (e)  On  the  West :  the  Moy,  which  flows  into  Killala  Bay  ;  and  the 
Sraa,  which  is  almost  one  long  lake,  and  which  flows  into  Donegal  Bay. 

(v)  There  are  a  good  many  rivers  with  the  name  BUuskwaJter ;  and  all  the  tribntary 
streams  might  be  divided  into  lUuk  and  whiU.  When  a  river  has  a  long  conrte 
through  a  bog,  it  carries  with  it  large  quantities  of  tannin,  which  gives  it  a  deep 
brown  colour ;  and  under  a  cloudy  sky  this  brown  looks  intensely  black. 

14.  Lakes. — There  are  a  great  many  lakes  in  Ireland — both  in  the 
mountainous  and  lowland  districts.  The  Provinces  of  Ulster  and 
Connaught  abound  with  them ;  but  Connaught  has  most.  The  largest 
is  iMugh.  ireagh,  between  Antrim  and  Tyrone;  the  most  beautiful 
arc  the  Lakes  of  KiUamey,  in  County  Kerry. 

(i)  Lough  HMch  has  an  area  of  153  square  miles.  It  is  three  times  as  large  as 
Loch  Lomond,  and  fifteen  times  Lake  Windermere. 

(ii)  Loughs  Bnu,  Oonn,  XaA,  and  Oorrfb  are  singularly  picturesque. 

(iii)  Loughs  AUmi,  Bm,  and  Derg  are  expansions  of  the  waters  of  the  Shannon. 

(iv)  The  Lakes  ef  xmaraey  lie  among  the  loveliMt  scenery  in  Ireland. 
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15.  lOneralfl. — Ireland  is  rich  in  iron,  but  poor  in  coal.  There  are 
only  four  small  coal-fields,  the  largest  of  which  is  the  Lttnster  Coal- 
IMld,  between  the  Nore  and  the  Barrow.  Peat  is  the  fuel  generally 
used  ;  and  coal  has  to  be  imported.  There  is  some  copper ;  a  little 
lead  and  zinc  ;  and  a  little  silver.  Many  beautiful  marbles  are 
quarried  in  different  parts  of  the  island. 

(i)  "  Of  the  Upper  Oarboniferooe  beds  which  at  one  time  ovenpread  the  Oentral 
plain  of  Ireland,  onlj  small  patches  remain  in  isolated  spots,  serving  chieflj  as  an 
indication  of  the  immense  loss  that  has  been  sostained  in  an  important  element  of 
material  prosperity."— £iioyc  Brit,  xilL  217. 

(ii)  This  loss  is  believed  to  be  due  to  the  fitot  that,  ages  ago,  Ireland  laj  beneath 
9  glacier,  which  planed  and  scraped  awaj  the  beds  of  ooaL 


16.  OUmate. — The  climate  of  Ireland  is  moister,  more  equable,  and 
warmer — latitude  for  latitude — than  that  of  England.  It  is  a 
maritime  climate — a  climate  of  the  North  Atlantic.  No  othei 
country  in  Europe  is  so  abundantly  supplied  with  rain.  Hence  the 
island  keeps,  both  in  winter  and  summer,  a  fresh  and  vivid  green, 
which  has  given  to  it  the  appellation  of  the  "  Emerald  Isle." 

(!)  The  lainfaU  for  the  whole  island  averages  86  inches ;  for  England  it  is  only 
SO  inches.    (As  in  the  case  of  Great  Britain,  the  west  coast  is  rainier  than  the  east) 

(ii)  "  Occasionally  the  downpour  along  the  western  coasts  is  so  considerable  that 
the  sea,  for  a  great  distance  from  the  land,  becomes  covered  with  a  thick  layer  of 
tttah  water."— Forbes. 

(Hi)  The  arbutos  or  strawberry-tree  grows  in  the  open  air  in  the  warm  south-west  of 
Engknd,  and  among  the  Lakes  of  Kiliamey,  Just  as  it  does  in  Madeira,  Portugal,  etc 

(iv)  The  rainfall  at  Cork  is  40  inches  a  year :  at  Dublin  only  81  inches.  The  high 
mountains  on  the  west  coast  drive  the  rain-clouds  into  the  higher  (and  colder)  strata 
of  air,  where  they  are  condensed,  and  discharge  great  quantities  of  rain. 

17.  Vegetation. — The  climate  is  hurtful  to  cereal  crops,  and  grass  is 
the  vegetable  growth  that  is  most  successful  The  most  fertile  part 
of  the  country  is  the  tract  in  the  Province  of  Munster  known  as  the 
"  Golden  Vale,"  which  stretches  from  Cashel  in  Tipperary  to  near 
Limerick,  and  occupies  part  of  the  valley  of  the  Suir. 

18.  Xnlialiltaiiti. — The  majority  of  the  people  of  Ireland  belong 
to  the  Celtic  Race.    The  admixture  of  Teutonic  blood  has  been 
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greatest  in  Ulster,  where  many  of  the  inhabitants  are  of  Scottish 
descent,  and  in  Leinster,  on  the  east  coast,  where  many  are  of  Norman 
and  English  descent. 

(i)  The  "native"  langoage  is  called  Brw— «  language  akin  to  Gaelic  in  Scotland, 
Gymric  in  Wales,  Manx  in  Man,  and  Br6zonec  in  Brittany.  It  la  spoken  still  by  about 
800,000  people ;  but  there  is  not  a  single  newspaper  printed  in  it. 

(^)  **  Even  the  poorest  Irishmen,  notwithstanding  their  abject  condition,  still  retain 
excellent  qualities.  They  love  each  other,  assist  one  another  in  misfortune,  and 
always  keep  the  door  of  their  cabin  hospitably  open.  The  least  benefit  conferred  upon 
them  lives  ever  after  in  their  memory." — RtfcLUs. 

19.  Populatioii  and  Popnlonsness. — The  population  of  Ireland 
numbers  only  about  5,000,000 ;  and,  since  1847,  it  has  been  steadily 
diminishing— chiefly  by  emigration.  In  1841,  the  population  was 
over  eight  millions.  The  most  populous  province  is  Ulster  ;  the  most 
thinly  populated  Ckmnaughl 

({)  Famine  and  emigration  are  the  two  chief  causes  of  the  diminution  in  the  popu- 
lation of  Ireland.  In  the  great  potato-famine  of  1816-47,  over  a  million  persons  died, 
either  of  famine  or  of  the  typhus  that  followed  it ;  and  more  than  a  million  emigrated 
to  the  United  SUtes. 

(ii)  From  60,000  to  80,000  emigrate  every  year.  This  is  more  than  a  thousand  a 
week.  "  In  no  other  country  has  fiunine  committed  such  ravages  as  on  the  fertile  soil 
of  Ireland ;  and  no  other  country  has  poured  forth  so  broad  a  stream  of  emigrants." 

20.  Industries. — The  chief  industry  is  the  raising  of  Uve-stook. 
Cattle,  pigs,  and  farm-produce,  constitute  the  chief  industrial  wealth. 
— In  the  north  and  east  there  are  manufactures  of  linens  and  woollens. 

(i)  Nearly  one-seventh  of  the  country  is  bog  or  water ;  and  only  about  two-thirds 
can  be  described  as  good  land,  fit  for  ploughing  or  for  pasture. 

(ii)  The  want  of  a  sufficient  supply  of  coal  has  depressed  manufactures ;  and  the 
water-power  of  the  country  has  been  little  used. 

21.  Commerce. — The  commerce  of  Ireland  consists  chiefly  in  the 
export  of  yarious  kinds  of  agricultural  produce,  and  in  the  import  of 
coal,  hardware,  clothes,  and  other  British  manufactures.  Her  chief 
market  for  produce  is  Great  Britain. 

(i)  The  chief  ports  are  DaUln,  B«lfMt,  Cork,  Wattrford,  limarlck,  Cktlway,  and 
Loadoadnry.  These  are  also  her  largest  towns ;  and,  from  the  nature  of  the  interior, 
we  should  expect  the  largest  towns  of  Ireland  to  lie  on  the  sea-coast.  The  most 
flourishing  sea-board  is  that  which  fisces  England  (and  Dublin  lies  right  opposite 
Liverpool) ;  thou^  the  west  coast  possesses  splendid  natural  harboursi 
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(U)  GUagow,  laverpool,  and  Biiatol— all  on  the  west  coast  of  Great  Britain,  are 
the  porta  which  receive  most  merchandise  from  Ireland. 

QUI)  Her  exports  amount  to  about  £20,000,000  a  year;  and,  of  this,  £19,000,000 
worth  comes  to  Great  Britain. 

(iv)  Of  the  total  trade  of  the  United  Kingdom,  England  and  Wales  take  about  90} 
per  cent.;  Scotland  8  per  cent.;  and  Ireland  only  1}  per  cent 


22.  Oommnnloatioiia. — There  are  good  tampike  roads ;  there  is 
ample  water  communication  by  river,  lake,  and  canal ;  and  there  are 
about  2700  miles  of  railway. 

(i)The  chief  canals  are  the  Boyal  oaaal  and  the  Qnmd  Oaaal.  Both  connect 
Dublin  with  the  Shannon. 

(ii)  The  chief  railways  are :  (a)  The  Orsat  Sevthem  and  WMton,  ftrom  Dublin  to* 
Waterford,  Cork,  and  Limerick.— <&)  The  Midlaiid,  from  Dublin  to  Galway— right 
across  the  Central  Plain.— <e)  The  Chreat  Kflrtbem,  fh>m  Dublin  to  Belfast.— (cf)  The 
Hflrtbem  OevatlM,  from  Belfast  to  Londonderry. 


23.  DiTlBioiiB. — Ireland  is  divided  into  four  provinces ;  and  these 
are  again  subdivided  into  counties — of  which  there  are  32  altogether. 
The  four  provinces  are  :  Lelnster,  in  the  east ;  Ulster,  in  the  north  ; 
Ckmnaught,  in  the  west ;  and  Munstor,  in  the  south. 

(i)  Th^e  proTinces  correspond  in  some  degree  to  the  ancient  kingdoms  of  Ireland. 
Before  the  EngUah  invasion,  the  country  was  divided  Into  five  kingdoms — Ulster, 
Connang^t,  Munster,  Leinster,  and  Meath,  the  two  last  being  afterwards  Joined. 

(ii)  Ldastw  contains  12  counties :  Longford,  West  Meath,  Meath,  and  Louth ;. 
King's  County,  Queen's  County,  Kildare,  and  Dublin ;  Kilkenny,  Carlow,  Wicklow,. 
and  Wexford. 

(iii)  VlsUr  contains  9  counties :  Donegal,  Londonderry,  and  Antrim ;  Tyrone,  Armagh^ 
and  Down  ;  Fermanagh,  Monaghan,  and  Cavan. 

(ir)  Own— tfit,  5  :  Mayo,  Sligo,  and  Leitrim ;  Galway  and  Roscommon. 

(▼)  Ifmstar,  6 :  Clare  and  Tipperary ;  Kerry  and  Limerick  ;  Cork  and  Waterford. 

24.  Largo  Towns. — The  presence  of  large  towns  in  a  country  is,  in 
general^  due  to  the  combination,  in  a  high  degree,  of  prosperous 
manufacture  with  busy  commerce ;  but,  in  Ireland,  this  combination 
hardly  exists.    Hence  there  are    only  three  towns  in  the  whole 
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country  which  have  more  than  50,000  inhabitants.  These  are  DuUin, 
Belfasty  and  Cork.  The  three  next  to  these  in  size  are  Limerick, 
Londondeirry,  and  Waterford. 

(i)  DiMlB  (860),  the  metropolis  of  Ireland,  stands  on  the  liffey.  It  is  no  larger 
than  Sheffield  ;  but  its  position  on  the  part  of  the  Central  Plain  which  flices  England 
makes  it  a  centre  of  internal  and  foreign  trade.  It  has  a  university,  and  two 
cathedrals.    The  port  is  Sagftawii. 

(U)  B^Uut  (210),  in  Antrim,  at  the  head  of  Belfsst  Lough,  Is  the  centre  of  the 
linen  and  cotton  manufactures  of  the  island.  It  has  a  larger  foreign  trade  than 
even  Dublin,  and  nine-tenths  of  all  the  Irish  shipping  is  built  at  Belfast. 

(iii)  Cork  (82X  on  the  Lee,  is  the  capital  •f  the  largest  county  in  Ireland,  is  the 
laigest  city  in  Munster,  and  the  third  largest  in  the  whole  country.  It  has  a  good 
foreign  trade,  and  also  some  woollen  and  linen  manufactures.  Qassirtowii  ■  splendid 
natural  harbour— Is  its  port,  and  the  first  place  of  call  for  American  steamers. 

(iv)  Lhwtrtok  (40)  stands  on  the  Shannon,  Just  where  It  begins  to  widen  into  an 
estuary,  and  at  the  western  end  of  the  fertile  district  called  the  "Golden  Vale." 

(v)  Loa4oBdsny  (80),  on  the  Foyle,  is  a  busy  seaport  and  manuCscturing  town.  It 
is  famous  for  the  terrible  siege  it  sustained  firom  James  ii.  in  1689.  It  still  preserves 
its  old  walls  and  the  cannon  on  them  \ised  in  the  defence. 

(vi)  Waterted(2ft),  at  the  Junction  of  the  Suir  and  the  Barrow,  is  the  seat  of  the 
export  trade  to  Bristol. 

25.  mstorlc  Towns.— There  are  several  towns  in  Ireland  which 
have  made  their  mark  in  the  sad  history  of  the  country,  the  most 
famous  being :  Drogheda,  Dnndalk,  Galway,  Armaffk,  and  THm. 

(i)  DroglMda,  on  the  Boyne,  was  stormed  by  Oromwell  in  1649 ;  and  the  garrison  of 
2000  men  put  to  the  sword.— A  little  above  the  town,  the  Battle  of  the  Boyne  was 
fought  in  1690,  which  put  an  end  to  the  influence  of  James  ii.  in  Ireland. 

(ii)  Doadslk,  in  County  Louth,  at  the  head  of  Dnudalk  Bay,  is  an  ancient  dty, 
where  Edward  Bruce  (the  brother  of  Robert)  crowned  himself  King  of  Ireland  in 
1818.    He  was  the  last  king  of  all  Ireland. 

(iii)  CkOwaj,  on  Galway  Bay,  is  one  of  the  oldest  and  quaintest  towns  in  Ireland. 
It  was  once  the  seat  of  a  considerable  trade  with  Spain.  A  line  of  steamers  fkt>m 
Galway  to  New  York  existed  about  thirty  years  ago ;  but  it  did  not  succeed.  It  is 
the  seat  of  one  of  the  Queen's  Colleges. 

(iv)  Anu^  was,  from  the  6th  to  the  9th  century,  the  metropolis  of  Ireland.  It  is 
still  the  ecclesiastical  metropolis.    Its  cathedral  was  founded  by  St.  Patrick. 

(v)  IHm  is  the  county  town  of  Meath,  which  was  the  estate  of  the  chief  king  of 
Ireland,  whose  palace  was  at  Tara.— The  Duke  of  Wellington  (Arthur  Wellesley) 
was  bom  near  Trim  in  1769. 
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FRANCE. 

1.  Introdiiotary.— ''Fair  France"  {La  BeUe  France)  is  the  country 
in  Europe  which  lies  nearest  to  Great  Britain.  It  is  one  of  the  Six 
Great  Powers.    It  is  also  one  of  the  richest  countries  in  the  world. 

(I)  Fimnce  lies  almost  exsotlj  half-way  between  the  North  Pole  and  the  Equator,— 
her  northern  boundary  being  about  89*  firom  the  North  Pole,  and  her  southern  about 
42*  from  the  Equator.    The  limits  are  48*  and  51*  North  lat. 

Oi)  Her  chief  towns  lie  on  the  same  lines  of  latitude  as  the  great  towns  of  Europe. 
Thus  we  hare : 

Latitude  of  North,  61* :  Dunkirk  ;  Cologne ;  Breslau ;  Kiev. 
Latitude  of  Middle,  4T  :  Lyons ;  Milan ;  Trieste ;  Sevastopol. 
Latitude  of  South,  48* :    Toulon ;  Florence ;  Varna ;  Tiflis  (Georgia). 

2.  Boundaries. — France  has  boundaries  both  of  sea  and  of  land. 
The  sea-boundaries  are  the  English  Cliannel,  the  Atlantic,  and  the  Medi- 
terranean. The  land-boundaries  are  the  broad  mountain-masses  of 
the  Pyrenees  on  the  south  ;  the  Alps,  the  Jura,  and  the  Voeges  on  the 
east.  On  the  north  there  is  no  natural  boundary  ;  and  the  country 
is  guarded  on  this  line  by  a  chain  of  fortresses. 

(i)  On  the  aorlh,  it  is  bounded  by  Germany  and  Belgium ;  on  the  aoath,  by  Spain ; 
on  the  Mat,  by  Germany,  Switxerland,  and  Italy ;  and  on  the  wMt,  by  the  sea. 

(U)  She  hss  nearly  8000  miles  of  coast  line,  of  which  only  882  lie  on  the  Mediter- 


(iii)  The  boundaries  are  highest  where  they  separate  France  from  kindred  peoples. 
Thus,  had  it  not  been  for  the  Alps  and  the  Pyrenees,  the  three  Latin  nations— the 
French,  the  Itslians,  and  the  Spaniards^would  probably  have  been  only  one.  In 
the  north,  where  the  ftontier  Is  open,  the  races  do  not  mingle,  for  they  are  antagon> 
istic  in  blood,  in  language,  and  in  feeling.  Hence  the  Vnity  of  Fnae*.  It  is  a  nation 
separated  firom  those  of  similar  race  and  language  by  high  mountain-ranges,  and  fh>m 
neighbouring  peoples  by  dlflisrences  of  langusge,  race,  and  religion.  A  Frenchman 
leans  a  foreign  language  with  the  very  greatest  difficulty. 

3.  Ckmunerdal  Position. — France  commands  a  large  part  of  the 
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trade  of  the  two  busiest  seas  in  the  world— the  Aflantio  and  the 
Medlterraneaii.  She  also  touches  the  German  Ooean ;  and  these  three 
commercial  seas  provide  her  with  trade,  and  minister  to  her  wealth. 

(i)  France  is  on  the  high  road  between  the  sonth  and  the  north  of  Europe ;  and, 
when  Borne  was  a  great  power,  it  was  np  the  Rhone  valley  that  cirllisation  flowed, 
(il)  From  Paris  stretch  out  railways  to  all  the  great  cities  of  Europe. 


4.  Bliape. — France  has  a 
very  compact  shape. 
Roughly  speaking,  it  is  an 
octagon,  with  fourre-entranl^ 
sides.  A  meridian  drawn 
through  the  capital  joins  the 
two  opposite  angles  and 
divides  the  country  into  two 
almost  equal  portions. 

(i)  Four  ofthe  sides  of  the  octagon 
are  on  the  sea. 

(ii)  The  re-entrant  angles  are  at 
La  Boeball*,  on  the  Bay  of  Biscay, 


and  the  west  end  ofthe  Lake  of  Oeneva 


5.  Size. — France  has  an  area  of  more  than  204,000  square  miles — 
that  is.  more  than  twice  the  size  of  Great  Britain. 

(i)  The  longest  line  that  can  be  drawn  in  it  runs  fh>m  the  sonth-east  comer  to 
Dunkirk,— a  distance  of  about  670  nxiles. 

(ii)  Though  France  Is  so  large,  and  has  a  long  coast  line  on  the  Atlantic  and  the 
Mediterranean,  it  has  not  nearly  so  many  good  harbours  as  Great  Britain.  Hence  it 
can  never  be  so  great  a  maritime  power. 

6.  Tlie  UopeB  of  France. — ^France  has  three  great  slopes : — ^to  the 

Atlantic  and  the  West ;  to  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Bontb ;  to  the 

Gterman  Ocean  and  the  NortlL 

(i)  The  slope  to  the  west  is  by  fu*  the  largest,  and  constitutes  almost  the  whole 
of  France.    Three  of  the  largest  rivers  of  France  flow  down  this  slope. 

(ii)  The  slope  to  the  south  is  long  and  narrow  and  contains  the  valley  of  the 
Sadne  and  the  Rhone. 
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(iii)  The  slope  to  the  north  is  only  a  fragment  of  that  northern  slope  which  throws 
down  the  rivers  of  Belgium  and  Germany  into  the  North  Sea.  In  this  slope  France 
possesses  no  complete  rivers— but  only  the  upper  parts  of  the  Belgian  and  German 
streams. 

(!▼)  It  shonld  be  noticed  that  the  northern  slope  of  France  slopes  avfayfrom  the 
sun's  rays ;  the  western  slope  to  the  afternoon  sun ;  and  the  southern  slope  to  the 
mid-day  sun. 

7.  Tbe  Build  of  Rranoe. — (i)  The  core  of  France  consists  of  a 
triangular  plateau  of 
granite,  called  the 
Oentral  T&tfle-land  or 
the  mgliland  of  Au- 
▼ergne  {Ov4m),  The 
eastern  edge  of  this 
plateau  is  a  range  of 
low  mountains  called 
the  CeTennes.  The 
general  height  of  the 
Central  Plateau  is 
somewhat  above 
8000  ft.  (ii)  The  high- 
lands continue  from 
the  north  of  the 
Cevennes  on  to  the  Vosges ;  and  between  the  Vosges  and  the  Ardennes 
there  is  one  uninterrupted  table-land,  (iii)  The  larger  part  of  France 
forms  part  of  the  Oreat  Plain  of  Europe,  which  here  bends  to  the  south. 
A  wide  plain  in  the  west ;  a  table-land  in  the  middle  ;  mountains  in 
the  east ;  a  narrow  plain  (the  Valley  of  the  Bhone)  sloping  to  the 
south — that  is  the  simple  build  of  France. 

(i)  The  Central  Table-land  descends  on  the  west  and  north-west  by  a  series  of 
terraces  to  the  lowland  plains. 

(U)  On  the  east  and  south-east  its  borders  are  rery  abrupt,  and  have  a  sharp 
descent  into  the  Valley  of  the  Bhone. 

(ill)  The  OMt  d'Or  (s«The  Golden  Slope"),  the  RsImhi  of  Itmgrm,  are  the  names 
of  the  chief  ranges  in  this  highland  district  of  the  north-east.      .  ^ 


8.  Tlie  Coast  of  Ftaaoe.- 
low  and  flat. 


-The  coast  of  France,  taken  as  a  whole,  is 
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(i)  The  l[«4itanmaMa  OomI  Ib  high  and  rocky  In  the  east.  The  spurs  of  the  Alps 
nm  ont  into  the  sea,  and  end  in  cliffs.  The  western  part  is  low,  flat,  and  sandy,  and 
well  known  for  its  salt  lagoons. 

(11)  The  Atiaafcie  Ooast  in  the  south  is  Teiy  low  and  sandy,  and  edged  by  sand- 
dunes,  behind  which  are  rows  of  shallow  salt  lakes.  In  Brittany,  the  coast  line  is 
mostly  of  granite,  with  high  oliffb  and  deep  indentations.  Between  the  mouths  of  the 
Seine  and  the  Somme  runs  a  line  of  chalk  cUffli  of  the  same  character  as  those  on 
the  English  side  of  the  Channel. 

(ill)  The  coast  line  of  France  is  wanting  in  good  harbours.  Those  on  the  south  side 
of  the  English  Chanue]  form  a  strildng  contrast  to  the  spacious  English  harbours  on 
the  north  side.    Calais  cannot  be  compared  with  Dover. 

9.  BajB  and  Straits. — The  great  sea-opening  on  the  Mediterranean 
Coast  is  the  Onlf  of  Lions ;  on  the  Atlantic,  the  Bay  of  Biscay.  The 
Strait  between  France  and  England  is  called  the  Straits  of  Dover. 

(i)  The  ChOf  of  Uoas  is  so  called  ftom  the  storminess  of  its  waters. 

The  Frendi  call  It  Oolf  d4  Lion  ;  henoe  we  ought  to  oaU  it  LUm  OvUf.     It  te  often  Inoorreotly 
oiled  the  (7«<r«/Xyotu. 

(ii)  The  Bay  of  Biscay  is  one  of  the  stormiest  seas  in  the  world.  It  is  open  to  the 
strongest  winds— those  from  the  south-west;  and  there  are  currents  within  it  ¥^ch 
fight  with  the  tides. 

(iii)  The  Straits  of  Dover  divide  France  and  England,  while  they  connect  the  English 
Channel  and  the  AUantic  with  the  German  Ocean.  Their  breadth  is  20  miles ;  and  their 
greatest  depth  does  not  exceed  177  ft.  No  fewer  than  200,000  vessels  pass  these 
Straits  every  year ;  and,  when  the  weai^er  is  clear,  it  is  sometimes  difficult  to  count 
the  sails  in  sight. — It  is  proposed  to  tunnel  the  Straits ;  and  this  tunnel  would  go 
easily  through  a  bed  of  grey  chalk  at  a  depth  of  414  ft 

10.  Capes  and  Islands. — The  chief  capes  on  the  north-west  coast  are 
CMs-Nes  {Gree-nay) ;  Barflenr ;  La  Hogne ;  and  Point  SI  Matthew. 
The  chief  islands  off  the  west  coast  are  Ushant,  Belle  Isle,  B^,  Oleron ; 
and,  in  the  Mediterranean,  the  Hy^es  (Ee-air) ;  and  Corsica. 

(I)  Not  fiir  from  Gris  Nez  is  a  headland  called  Blaae  Nos  (==  White  Nose),  which 
our  sailora  have,  misled  by  the  sound,  corrupted  into  Black  Nose. 

(ii)  The  Hyiros  are  a  group  of  mountainous  islands  off  the  coast  of  Provence. 

Ciii)  Oonlea  is  a  very  mountainous  island,  which,  by  geographical  position,  race  and 
language,  belongs  to  Italy.  It  has  several  summits  above  8000  ft  in  height.  It  hav 
belonged  in  succession  to  each  of  the  powers  that  have  ruled  in  the  Mediterranean— 
the  Phceniclans,  the  Carthaginians,  the -Romans,  Saracens,  Pisans,  Genoese,  etc.  It 
is  now  one  of  the  87  departments  of  France.  The  most  commercial  town  in  the  island 
is  Bastia ;  the  best  known  is  Ajaedo,  where  Napoleon  was  bom  in  1769. 
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11.  ■oanteinfl  and  Talito-laiids. — There  are  five  external  mountain- 
chains  which  form  the  mitoral  frontier  of  France  :  the  Ardennes,  the 
▼osgesy  the  Jura,  the  Alps,  and  the  Pyrenees.  The  chief  internal 
chain  is  the  Cersnnes,  which  run  on  under  different  names  into 
the  Yosges.  The  chief  table-land — and  it  is  also  the  central  table- 
land— is  the  HltfWaiMls  of  AnTergne. 

(i)  The  Arili—M  is  the  weakest  part  of  the  frontier. 

(U)  The  ToefM  nm  between  France  and  Alaaoe,  now  (lince  1871)  a  province  of 
Qeimanj.    They  separate  the  basin  of  the  Moselle  fh>m  that  of  the  Rhine. 

(Hi)  The  Jwrtk  is  a  limestone  range— with  fluitastic  forms,  dark  pine- woods,  and 
sumy  green  meadows  on  the  edges  of  the  forests— between  France  and  Switxerland. 

(iv)  The  ranges  of  the  Alps  between  France  and  Italy  are  the  lIsrttlBe  and  Oottisa 
Alps.  They  separate  the  basins  of  the  Rhone  and  Po.  The  monntain-msM  called  Memt 
Usan,  the  highest  mountain  in  the  Alps  (1&|780  ftX  is  almost  wholly  within  France. 
Its  glaciers  and  snow-fields  coTer  104  square  miles.  The  largest  glacier  is  the  Mer  de 
Olaoe  (Sm  tifletX  which  flows  at  the  rate  of  11  inches  a  day  on  an  average. 

(t)  The  Fj  !■■■■■  sepante  the  basins  of  the  Garonne  and  the  Adoor  from  those  of 

the  Bbro  and  the  Donro.    The  highest  sommit  is  Monnt  Maladetta  (the  Aoeuned), 

which  is  11,168  ft  high. 

(a)  "Th*  movnUlB-diabi*  vhteh  form  th«  most  foiviidabl*  barrier,  dlvlda  Flmno*  tnma  th* 
Bfttkna  mort  Bkin  to  iMmlt" 


(k)  n«  paMM  oTvtlM  rjiMWM  w  ■odMJgewwu  from  wind  m 

"ThcMn  w<mldiiotwftttther«florliUlkUi«r;  n<»  the  flrtbtr  for  hU  md." 

(yi)  The  Oertaaai  a  granite  range— separate  the  basins  of  the  Rhone  and  Sadne 
ttom  those  of  the  Loire  and  the  Garonno  The  highest  peak  is  Xmift  Ktene,  a 
mountain  with  three  **  teeth." 

(Tii)  The  ^*— *^»—  of  Aavwiae  separate  the  basin  of  the  Loire  ttom  that  of  the 
Garonne.  The  plateau  contains  a  large  number  of  extinct  volcanoes.  In  the  neigh- 
bourhood ofawiaoal  there  are  about  seventy  cones— locally  called  jmysj^Latin  puteu^ 
a  pit>— from  which  lava  once  flowed.    The  Pay  4e  Msm  is  the  highest. « .       ^  .*'' 

12.  Plains.— Most  of  France  is  lowland  ;  but  there  are  few  level 
plains.  The  lowest  part  of  the  French  plain  is  the  Landes,  on  the 
Bay  of  Biscay.  The  Mediterranean  coast,  west  of  the  .Khone,  is  abo 
very  low  and  flat. 


The  laadss  is  a  wide  stretch  of  gravel,  sand,  heath,  and  moor,  and  was  long  ago 
the  bed  of  the  sea.  In  1800  Und  here  was  very  cheap ;  and  *'for  a  few  francs  a  shep- 
herd might  purchase  all  around  him  as  fkr  as  his  voice  could  be  heard."  There  was, 
a  hundred  years  ago,  a  danger  of  the  Landes  being  buried  under  the  drifting  sand  ; 
but  pines  were  planted— and,  frt>m  the  Adour  to  the  Gironde,  most  of  it  is  one  vast 
pine-forest  In  some  parts,  the  shepherds  still  walk  on  stilts  called  changust  (a  cor- 
ruption of  ikank$) ;  and,  through  a  mist,  the  figure  looks  like  a  walking  tower.    . . 
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13.  BlTttnk — France  is  very  rich  in  rivers.  She  has  nearly  a 
hundred  navigable  rivers;  and  most  of  these  have  their  entire 
course  within  the  country  itself.  The  highlands  in  which  they  rise 
lie  very  far  back  in  the  country,  and  this  gives  them  room  for  a  long 
course ;  the  lower  plains  are  tolerably  level,  and  this  makes  their 
current  slow  and  gentle.  The  four  chief  rivers  are  the  Seine,  the 
Loire,  the  Oaronne,  and  the  Rhone. 

(i)  The  BalM  (482  miles  long)  rises  in  the  table-land  of  LaagrM  and  falls  Into  the  sea 
at  Bam:  It  is  navigable  np  to  TtoyM— a  distance  of  840  miles.  Its  chief  tribataries 
are  the  iCsne  and  the  Tobim,  which  are  also  navigable  far  into  the  heart  of  the  land. 
It  is  from  the  Tonne  that  a  canal  connects  the  Sadne  and  the  Rhone  with  the  Seine 
—that  is,  the  Mediterranean  with  the  Atlantic. 

(ii)  The  Lotaro  (609  miles  long)  rises  in  the  Osvmuim  ("among  the  glittering 
micaceons  rocks  of  the  M^zenc  ")  and  fldls  into  the  sea  at  St.  Kaalre.  After  flowing 
270  miles,  it  is  Joined  bj  its  twin  river  ihe  ADlsr.  The  other  chief  tribataries  ttom 
the  south  are  the  Ober  and  the  Vtoans.  The  Loire  is  navigable  for  about  460  miles— 
about  twice  the  whole  length  of  the  Thames. 

(a)  The  LoirB  U  sutd«et  to  gnat  floods— it  MimetliiiM  tIms  90  ft.  Above  ito  xuaal  leveL    Thm» 

flooda  axe  dae  to  two  caiuea :  (l)the  email  height  of  the  moontaliu  ftrom  which  the  river  la 
tad  ;  and  (ii)  the  rvrj  hard  diaraotar  of  the  roefcs  of  theee  moDntatna.  The  flret  does  not 
pannlt  of  the  fonaiatioo  of  gladen  whidi  mi^t  feed  the  xiver  during  ittmnier ;  the  eeoond 
allowB  the  tain  to  run  off  too  zapidlj. 

(b)  There  are  more  historical  oactles  and  towns  on  the  Loire  than  on  anj  other  French  rirer. 

(iii)  The  Garoaas  (with  the  Oimide  616  miles  long)  rises  in  the  Spanish  Pyrensas,  plunges 
into  a  deep  hole  called  the  Tron  da  TKarea«(rroo  du  Toro= Bull's  hole),  flows  under- 
ground for  2^  miles,  and  reappears  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains.  It  is  navigable  to  a 
point  above  Toalooss— 270  miles.  The  chief  tributaries  on  the  right  bank  are  the  Lot 
(Lo\  the  Tan,  and  the  Dordogne  (Dordonn).  A  canal  and  the  river  Aade  connect  the 
Oaronne  with  the  Mediterranean. 

The  Oaboithk  eonda  much  mora  water  to  the  ocean  than  the  Loire,  and  Is  about  twice  as  laxge 
as  the  Seine.  Floods  ooonr  often— mostly  in  May  and  June  when  the  snows  melt.  In  1875. 
the  river  roee  40  ft.  above  its  osnal  level,  destroyed  7000  houses  (chiefly  in  Toulouse)  and  did 
damage  to  the  value  of  £3,400,000.    Forests  ought  to  be  planted  on  the  Utonntain-alopes. 


(iv)  The  Rhons  (with  the  Batoa  687  miles  long)  rises  on  the  side  of  Koat  St  < 

in  Switzerland,  flows  through  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  turns  to  the  south  at  Lyons,  and 

enters  the  Mediterranean  by  a  delta  which  begins  at  the  "  Forks  "  (Foorque)  a  little 

above  the  city  of  Axlss.    Its  chief  tributary  firom  the  north  is  the  Bates  (with  its 

tributary  the  Dovtas) ;  fh)m  the  east,  the  Iiire  and  the  Danaes.    Since  the  opening  of 

the  Lyons  and  Marseilles  railway,  the  Rhone  is  little  used  for  navigation.    But  it  may 

become  of  the  highest  value  for  irrigation.    The  sixty-two  steamers  that  used  to  ply 

on  it  have  dwindled  down  to  six  or  eight. 

Lard  Maimnlay  writes  in  his  diary :  "  I  waa  delighted  by  my  flrst  sight  of  the  blue,  rushing, 
heal',liAil-looking  Rlumc.  It  la  a  vehement,  rapid  stream ;  it  seems  eheerftl  and  ftall  of 
animal  q>irits.  even  to  petulance !  *  Later  on.  he  says,  "  My  old  Mend  the  Bhone  la  the 
bluest,  bri^test,  swiftest,  most  Joyous  of  rivers.* 
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14.  LakM.— France  is  singalarlj  destitute  of  lakes.  But  there  are 
numerous  la^rooou  on  the  south  and  south-west  coasts. 

(i)  Most  of  the  lakes  are  in  the  French  Jora ;  but  they  are  rery  small. 

00  The  most  important  of  all  the  lagoons  is  that  of  Xhaa  (T5X  which  is  a  little  sea 
of  nearly  20,000  acres  sepanted  from  the  Mediterranean  by  a  narrow  strip  of  land.— 
Prom  many  of  the  lagoons  salt  is  made. 

15.  Climate. — (i)  There  are  in  France  three  zones  of  climate  which 
are  pretty  plainly  marked  :  the  zone  of  the  northern  slope  ;  of  the 
western  ;  and  of  the  southern.  The  mean  temperature  of  the  year 
for  the  first  is  about  50* ;  for  the  second,  54** ;  for  the  third,  69^ 

0)  The  climate  of  the  northern  slope  resembles  that  of  the  south  of  England, 
(ii)  The  great  central  plateau  divides  the  middle  trom  the  southern  zone.     The 
Mediterranean  slopes  have  a  climate  and  landscape  almost  AfHcan  in  their  aspect 

16.  OUmate. — (ii)  The  climate  also  varies  from  east  to  west  Owmg 
to  the  Gulf  Stream  and  the  warm  south-west  winds,  the  temperature 
of  the  Atlantic  coasts  is  higher  than  in  corresponding  latitudes 
farther  east.  As  we  go  east,  the  equalising  influence  of  the  ocean  is 
less  and  less  felt ;  the  winters  are  colder  and  the  summers  hotter. 

(i)  Westerly  winds  blow  on  an  average  two  days  out  of  every  three. 

(ii)  The  quantity  of  rain  increases  as  the  land  rises ;  and  therefore  as  we  go  fh>m 
west  to  east,  and  also  lh>m  north  to  south. 

17.  Vegetation.— There  are  three  belts  of  vegetation  in  France — 
those  of  com ;  wine ;  and  oil.  The  first  and  the  last  are  separate 
from  each  other :  but  they  overlap  the  second. 

(0  In  the  northern  or  con  region,  wlieat  and  beetroot  (for  sugar)  are  largely  grown. 
Apples  and  pears  are  very  plentiful  in  Normandy  and  the  north. 

0i)  In  the  central  or  wise  region,  both  wUte  and  rod  miam  are  produced.  The  chief 
kind  is  claret ;  the  others  are  burgundy  and  champagne.  France  is  the  greatest  wine- 
growing country  in  the  world.  Terrible  storms  of  wind  and  hail  destroy  every  year 
about  one-tenth  of  the  produce. 

VintjranU  oorcr  oii»-twenti«Ui  of  the  whole  loll  of  Frmnoe ;  and  wln«  ia  the  oomnum  dHnk. 
FoTMta  ooTcr  oii«>t«nUk. 
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(lii)  In  the  southern  or  o1It«-«I1  region,  wuJm  takes  the  place  of  wheat ;  theanUbanrf- 
traa  is  mach  planted  for  the  nse  of  the  silk-worm ;  and  melons,  oranges,  figs,  and 
almonds  take  the  place  of  the  northern  apples  and  pears. 

(a)  Half  the  fleld-wnrk  In  FraoM  U  done  bj  the  alow  and  patiMit  ox  ;  in  th«  north,  howorer.  br 
the  bono ;  In  the  toath,  br  t^«  mule. 

(jb)  Mo«t  of  the  fiurmen  and  Uboonn  In  Fnnoe  own  the  land  they  UlL  A  Iktber  U  oompelled  by 
law  to  make  an  almoat  equal  dirisioa  of  hie  property  amooc  his  ddldren.— Henoe  the  laxie 
niimb»  of  amall  fknna. 

18.  A"<wi^i« — Wild  animals  are  found  only  in  the  forests  and 
mountains. 

The  black  and  the  brown  bear  are  found  in  the  Pyrenees;  the  lynx  In  the  High 
Alps,  but  not  often ;  the  chamois  and  the  wild  goat  in  the  mountains  of  the  east  and 
south.    Wolves  are  numerous  in  the  large  forests. 

19.  Min«ralf. — Compared  with  its  agricultural  wealth,  the  mineral 
wealth  of  France  is  very  small.  It  is  less  than  that  of  any  other 
country  of  the  same  size.  There  are  only  two  large  coal-fields  :^-one 
in  the  north,  the  other  on  the  eastern  edge  of  the  central  plateau. 

(!)  There  is  a  good  deal  of  iron ;  but  most  of  the  iron  is  found  fiu:  away  fh>m  the 
coaL    The  cost  of  transporting  the  coal  to  the  centres  of  Industry  is  very  heavy. 

(ii)  On  the  northern  coal-field,  cotton,  linen,  and  woollen  are  the  chief  industries ; 
on  the  eastern,  ironworks. 

(iii)  About  8,000,000  tons  of  coal  are  raised  every  year  ;  and  about  S|  million  tons 
of  iron  and  steel  are  smelted. 

(iv)  France  is  exceedingly  rich  in  building  materials.  Most  of  the  towns  are  built 
of  solid  stone. 

20.  Kannfactnres. — France  is  one  of  the  greatest  manufiBictunng 
countries  in  the  world.  Her  greatest  manufacture  is  silk ;  next 
wtne ;  then  woollen  goods.  In  articles  that  require  taste,  power  of 
design,  and  clever  workmanship,  she  surpasses  every  other  country 
on  the  face  of  the  glohe. 

(i)  The  textile  industries  alone  occupy  more  than  2,000,000  hands.  The  articles 
of  silk,  wool,  cotton— such  as  cloth,  carpets,  flannels,  lace,  etc,  are  said  to  be  of  the 
annual  value  of  £192,000,00a 

(ii)  There  are  three  sources  of  power  in  France :  stMm ;  rivers ;  and  latterly,  thetMMi 
The  steam-engines  do  the  work  of  nearly  80,000,000  labourers 
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OU)  The  total  prodaets  in  France  manofitctnred  every  jear  have  been  valued  at  over 
500  milliona  of  pounds. 

(iv)  The  six  great  French  exports  to  Great  Britain  are  tfk;  wooQsb  goods;  vtIm; 
butter ;  tgii ;  and  teaady. 

(v)  In  the  making  of  furniture,  jewellery,  and  other  oljects  of  art»  France  is 
unsurpassed. 

(vi)  Nine-tenths  of  the  sOk  woven  is  made  at  Lyeas. — ^WooUra  goods  are  produced  in 
lAOMf  Boaea,  8t  Qaeatta,  and  Bedaa.— Oottoa  goods  in  the  same  towns ;  and  also  in 
Alaaoe.— Uaea  is  produced  Chiefly  in  the  Department  of  the  Vord. 

21.  Commflrce. — The  commeroe  of  France  is  on  the  largest  scale. 
Her  position  on  three  seas  gives  her  the  greatest  advantages  for 
foreign  commerce ;  her  magnificent  network  of  rivers,  canals,  and 
railways  encourages  a  lively  trade  at  liome.  The  home-trade  is  larger 
than  the  foreign  trade. 

(i)  Commerce,  like  agriculture  and  manufactures,  has  made  immense  strides  during 
the  last  fifty  years.  Paris,  Marseilles,  and  Havre  do  a  larger  trade  with  foreign 
countries  now  than  the  whole  nation  did  in  1840. 

(ii)  France,  though  very  poor  in  ports,  carries  on  two-thirds  of  its  foreign  trade 
by  sea.  Her  largest  customer  is  Great  Britain ;  then  come  Belgium,  Germany,  the 
United  States,  and  Italy. 

(iii)  France  has  a  very  small  commercial  navy  of  her  own ;  she  prefers  to  hire 
British  and  Norwegian  ships. 

(iv)  For  her  home-trade  France  has  a  good  system  of  raUways :  and  the  most  com- 
plete system  of  canals  and  canalised  rivers  of  any  country  in  Europe. 

(v)  The  imports  of  France  consist  of  raw  materials  ;  the  exports  of  manufactures. 

22.  Oliief  Ports. — The  four  great  ports  are  Marseilles,  Bordeaux, 
Na&tes,  and  Havre. 

23.  Railways  and  Telegraphs. — France  possesses  a  magnificent 
system  of  internal  communications.  There  are  more  than  20,000 
miles  of  railway.     There  are  60,000  miles  of  telegraph  line. 

(i)  She  possesses  about  830,000  miles  of  carriage  road ;  5000  miles  of  navigable 
rivers;  and  more  than  3000  miles  of  canaL 
(ii)  Many  of  the  railway  lines  belong  to  the  State. 

24.  Population  and  Popnlousness. — The  population  of  France 
amounts  to  a  little  more  than  38,000,000  souls. — As  r^ards  density 
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of  population,  France  occupies  a  mediocre  position ;  sbe  has  only 
187  persons  to  the  square  mile. 

(I)  Switzerland  comes  next  to  Fimnee— irith  ISfi. 

(ii)  The  most  crowded  pftrt  of  France  is  the  Department  of  the  Seine,  which  con- 
tains Paris ;  the  most  thinly  peopled  is  the  Department  of  the  Lower  Alps. 


25.  Large  Towns. — France  possesses  a  very  large  number  of  large 
towns.  She  has  about  fifty  with  a  population  of  more  than  30,000  ; 
and  of  these,  thirty-two  have  more  than  50,000.  Of  the  latter,  eleven 
have  more  than  100,000 ;  and  of  these  again,  five  have  more  than 
200,000.    These  are  Paris  ;  Lyons  ;  KarseUles  ;  Bordeaux  ;  and  LiUe. 

(i)  PABI8  (2600),  on  both  hanks  of  the  Seine,  and  on  an  island  in  the  middle,  is  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  cities  in  the  world.  It  is  the  largest  city  on  the  Continent.  In 
its  very  centre,  on  the  "  Isle  de  France,"  stands  the  cathedral  of  Notre  Dame,  a  marvel 
of  architecture.  On  every  side  rise  the  noblest  and  grandest  buildings ;  and  there  is 
no  city  In  the  world  that  can  show  so  many.  Nowhere  are  there  finer,  gayer,  or  more 
splendid  streets ;  and  people  firom  all  nations  go  to  Paris  to  "  shop."  It  is  also  the 
pleasure  city  of  Europe  and  America.  Its  buildings  are  not  only  beautiful  in  them- 
selves, but  serve  as  records  of  the  greatest  events  in  French  history. — There  are  many 
noble  scientific  and  art  collections.— It  is  also  a  large  manufkctnrlng  town ;  and  its 
specialty  is  the  making  of  "  articles  de  Paris."— Besides  all  this,  Paris  has  a  larger 
commerce  than  any  other  town  in  France.— Its  fortifications  are  2S  miles  round. 
There  are  also  strong  detached  fortresses  on  the  surrounding  hills ;  and  Paris  with 
its  environs  forms  the  largest  military  camp  in  the  world. 

(ii)  Lyoms  (420X  at  the  confluence  of  the  Rhone  and  Sa6ne,  is  the  chief  seat  of  the 
sQk  manufacture.  It  is  one  of  the  great  world-centres  of  industry.  Bilk  stuflh  to  the 
amount  of  £20,000,000  sterling  are  annually  produced. 

(iii)  MansUlM  (890)  Is  not  only  the  largest  port  of  France,  but  also  the  chief  com- 
mercial port  on  the  Mediterranean.  It  has  also  large  mann&ctures.  It  competes  with 
Brindisi  and  TriesUs  in  forwarding  travellers  to  the  East 

(iv)  BordMMiz  (250)  is  the  chief  wine-shipping  port  of  France.  The  town  has  also 
large  sugar  refineries,  potteries,  foundries  and  other  industries.  Richard  ii.  "of 
Bordeaux,"  was  bom  here,  while  his  fkther,  the  Black  Prince,  held  his  court  in  the 
city,  as  Governor  of  Aquitaine. 

(v)  Lm«  (200),  on  a  tributary  of  the  Scheldt,  has  laige  manufactures  of  cotton  and. 
woollen  goods.    It  was  the  ancient  capital  of  Flanders.  ^. 

26.  Other  Large  Towns. — ^The  five  towns  next  in  size  to  the  largest 
are  :  Toulouse ;  Nantes;  8t  Btlenne  ;  Havre ;  and  Rouen. 
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(i)  SoalosM  (150X  on  the  Oaronne,  has  an  excellent  position  for  commerce,  as  it 
atande  between  the  Atlantic  and  the  Mediterranean,  with  which  it  is  connected  by 
river  and  canaL 

(ii)  VeatM  (180)  Is  a  flonrishing  port  on  the  Loire.  The  port  of  St.  Nazalre,  at  the 
month  of  the  river,  Is  taking  mnch  of  its  commerce  ;  for  large  vessels  cannot  safely 
go  np  to  Nantes.    It  has  a  large  colonial  trade. 

(ill)  8t  SttoBM  (120),  near  the  Upper  Loire,  is  the  chief  seat  of  the  ironworks  of 
Fnnoe.    The  town  owes  its  prosperity  to  its  large  and  rich  coal-fields. 

(Iv)  Eavr*  026)}  at  the  month  of  the  Seine,  is  the  chief  port  of  Western  France,  and 
also  the  port  of  Paris.  It  imports  all  kinds  of  "colonial  wares ;"  and  exports  silks 
and  other  French  mannfiutnres,  chiefly  to  England.  It  has  lines  of  steamers  to  all 
ports  of  Bnrope  and  America. 

(v)  Xeatn  (110)  is  the  chief  centre  of  the  French  cotton  industry,  and  it  makes 
woollen  goods  also.  It  is  Cunous  for  its  fine  Ck>thic  bnildings,  the  cathedral  being 
one  of  the  noblest.  Joan  of  Arc  was  burnt  here  by  the  English  in  1431,  and  a 
monument  to  her  memory  stands  in  the  town. 

27.  Histoirio  Towns.— There  are  many  towns  in  France  whicli  have 
made  for  themselves  great  names  either  in  the  history  of  their  own 
country,  or  in  the  history  of  England.  The  most  fEunous  of  these 
are :  Bluims,  Amiens,  Brest,  Tonlon,  Orleans,  Calais,  Versailles,  Bou- 
logne, Caen,  and  Dunkirk. 

0)  Xk6iaM(100X  "The  Canterbury  of  France,"  is  one  of  the  great  historic  cities 
of  the  country.  Her  kings  were  always  anointed  there.  The  cathedral  is  one  of  the 
moet  perfect  Gothic  buildings  in  the  world. 

0i)  Aadaas  (85X  the  old  capital  of  Picardy,  on  the  Somme,  possesses  a  cathedral 
of  the  18th  century—"  a  masterpiece  of  Gothic  architecture  *  and  one  of  the  most 
richly  decorated  edifices  in  France.  The  *'  Peace  of  Amiens,"  between  England  and 
France,  was  signed  here  in  1802. 

(iii)  Br«t  (72X  one  of  the  chief  naval  stations  of  France,  is  also  one  of  the  best 
harbours  in  Europe.    It  was  held  by  England  in  the  14th  century. 

0v)  ItooloA  (71)  is  the  chief  naval  station  of  France  in  the  Mediterranean.  It  is 
also  one  of  the  strongest  fortresses  in  Europe.  Napoleon— then  a  simple  artillery 
officer— here  first  showed  his  ability,  when  Toulon  was  besieged  by  the  English  in 
1796. 

(v)  OriMos  (62X  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Loire,  gave  the  title  of  *'  Maid  of 
Orleans  **  to  Joan  of  Arc,  when  she  besieged  the  English  there  in  1480. 

(vi)  CUals  («0)  was  held  for  two  centuries  (1846-1M8)  by  the  English ;  and  was 
only  lost  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Mary.  It  is  connected  with  Dover  by  lines  of 
steamers.    It  exports  millions  on  millions  of  eggs. 
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(vli)  ▼•naillM  (50)  is  properly  a  large  suburb  of  Pari«.  It  possesses  the  most 
magnificent  and  the  largest  palace  in  France— built  by  Louis  ziv.  The  picture- 
gallery  contains  miles  of  pictures  which  commemorate  the  "  glories  of  France."  Bat 
this  palace  saw  tlie  humiliation  of  France  in  1871,  when  the  king  of  Prussia  had 
himself  declared  Emperor  of  the  Germans  in  one  of  its  halls. 

(viii)  BovlogM  (47)  is  connected  by  steamers  with  Folkestone.  It  was  here  that 
Napoleon  prepared,  in  180S,  his  immense  flotilla  for  the  invasion  of  England. 

(ix)  CSaen  (44)  was  the  residence,  and  is  the  burial-place,  of  William  the  Conqueror^ 
(x)  i>iuikJA  (40)  is  a  large  fishing  town.    It  was  destroyed  by  the  English  in  1718, 
but  has  since  been  rebuilt  and  enlarged. 

28.  Political  DlTislons. — Prior  to  the  Revolution  of  1789,  France 
consisted  of  thirty-four  provinces,  which  were  at  one  time  duchies, 
counties,  or  even  kingdoms.  In  1790,  however,  it  was  divided  into  86 
Departments,  of  which  the  Italian  island  of  Corsica  counts  as  one. 
These  departments  are  not  caUed  by  names  that  have  been  given  them 
by  the  people  who  live  there  ;  but  by  the  Central  (xovemment.  They 
have  been  named  mostly  after  the  rivers  that  flow  through  them. 
By  the  addition  of  Nice  and  Savoy  (which  gave  two)  in  1860,  the 
number  of  Departments  was  raised  to  88.  But  by  the  loss  of  Alsace 
and  Lorraine  in  the  war  of  1870-71,  the  number  fell  to  87. 

(i)  Such  names  as  Seine^  Seine  et  Marnt,  Hautes  PyrhUes  (Upper  Pyrenees),  B(U9e8 
PyrhUea  (Lower  Pyrenees),  are  the  most  usual. 

(li)  Nice  and  Savoy  were  ceded  by  Victor  Emmanuel  to  the  Emperor  Napoleon  as  a 
i-eturn  for  his  aid  in  defeating  the  Austrians  in  the  war  of  1859. 

(iii)  Many  of  the  French  Provinces  have  made  for  themselves  a  great  name  In 
history.  The  best  known  are:  Hormaiid7(=the  Land  of  the  Normans,  in  the  valley 
of  the  Seine);  Brittany  (=the  Land  of  the  Britons,  in  the  west);  ?rov«]iM  (=the 
Roman  Provincia,  in  the  lower  valley  of  the  Rhone) ;  Bvrfuuly  (an  ancient  Tentonic 
Dukedom  in  the  south-east);  ChampagM  (=the  Wide  Field,  from  Latin  eamput,  a 
plain);  and  Ida  da  FTaaea  ("  Island  of  France,"  so  called  becaose  all  the  great  valleys 
of  France  meet  in  that  district). 

29.  Character  and  Social  Condition. — The  French  people  consist  of 
a  mixture  of  races — Celtic,  Romanic,  and  Grerman  ;  and  their  char- 
acter gives  evidence  of  the  mental  habits  of  all  three.  The  French- 
man is  said  to  be  light  and  frivolous,  but  in  most  cases  he  is  a  ver}' 
serious  person ;  brave,  when  he  is  succeeding — but  too  easily  de- 
pressed ;  very  clever  with  his  hands,  and  generally  amiable,  polite, 
and  urbane.     Intellectually,  the  Frenchman  is  famous  for  lucidity  of 
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thought  and  ezpiesaion,  for  fine  taste  and  eloquence  of  style,  for 
suppleness  and  even  subtlety  of  intelligence,  and  for  rigour  and 
consecutiveness  in  his  reasoning  and  methods.  Few  nations  in  the 
world  haye  done  so  much  for  literature  and  art.  The  Frenchman  is 
also  a  lover  of  justice,  and  has  a  keen  feeling  of  his  own  dignity  and 
equality.  The  working  classes,  more  especially  the  small  farmers, 
possess  the  virtue  of  thrift  in  the  highest  degree. 

30.  Ctoyermnenl — The  government  of  France  is  now  a  Republic. 
There  are  two  Chambers — a  Senate  and  a  House  of  Representatives. 
The  Executi7e  is  in  the  hands  of  the  President. 

(i)  The  present  Is  the  third  Bepublie  that  has  existed  within  the  last  hundred  years. 

(il)  Within  the  memory  of  middle-aged  men,  France  has  been  a  kingdom,  a  republic, 
an  empire,  and  a  republic  again. 

31.  Bellgion  and  Bduisatlon.— By  far  the  larger  part  of  the  French 
nation  belongs  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  ;  of  Protestants  there 
are  not  much  more  than  half-a-million. — The  Universities  and 
Secondary  Schools  are  in  a  very  healthy  state  ;  but  Elementary 
Instruction  has  a  great  deal  of  lee- way  to  make  up. 

(i)  The  state  endows  the  Protestant  clergy,  as  well  as  the  Roman  Oatholic. 
(li)  A  considerable  percentage  of  the  people  can  neither  read  nor  write. 

32.  iJingnage. — The  French  Language  is,  to  a  large  extent,  a  kind 
of  Latin.  The  endings  and  the  vowel  sounds  have  been  greatly 
changed. 

The  Latin  unv*  becomes  un;  duo^  deux,  etc. 

33.  (monlal  Possassioiis. — The  most  important  foreign  possessions 

of  France  are  Algeria  and  CkKdiln  CUna.    The  total  area  of  her  colonies 

is  larger  than  France  herself  by  95,000  square  miles. 

(i)  In  the  ISih  century,  France  held  Canada  and  Louisiana  in  Korth  America,  and 
vast  tracts  in  India. 

(ii)  In  Africa,  she  holds,  in  addition  to  Algeria,  a  part  of  Sraagvnbla.— In  the  West 
Indies,  she  possesses  three  islands,  the  largest  of  which  is  Martinique.— In  South 
America,  she  has  French  Guiana,  the  capital  of  which  is  Cayenne.— I^  India,  she  has 
Pondieherry,  etc. ;  in  Further  India,  Lower  Cochin  China,  and  a  protectorate  orer 
Cambodia,  Annam,  and  Tonquin.— In  Oceania,  she  has  New  Caledonia,  the  Marquesas, 
TUiiti,  etc. 
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BELGIUM. 

1.  Introdnotory. — Belgtmn  is  a  small  triangular  kingdom,  which 
was  cut  out  of  Holland  in  the  year  1830.  It  is  the  most  thickly 
peopled,  the  most  commercial,  and  the  most  industrious  country  on 
the  continent  of  Europe. 

(i)  Saxony  is  in  fkct  more  densely  peopled,  bat  it  is  usually  considered  only  as  a 
part  of  the  German  Empire. 

(ii)  Brussels,  the  capital,  which  stands  near  the  centre  of  the  country,  is  in  the 
same  latitude  as  Gape  dear,  DrMdea,  Kidi;  and  Taaoovrer  Idaad. 

2.  Boundaries. — Belgium  is  bounded — 

1.  v.  —By  Hollaad. 

2.  B.  —By  HoUand,  Bhraidi  Truria,  and  Inxnolburg. 
S.  8.  — By  France. 

4.  W.— By  the  Ctarmaa  Comb. 

3l  Commercial  Position.— Standing  in  the  west  of  Europe,  on  one 
of  the  most  commercial  seas  in  the  world,  it  occupies  a  position  which 
is  very  favourable  for  trade  both  with  the  New  World  and  with  the 
Old.  Hence  it  has  a  large  trade  with  both,  and  also  with  that 
island  which  stands  between  the  two  worlds — Great  Britain. 

The  position  for  commerce  of  Antwerp,  the  largest  Belgian  seaport,  is  nearly  as 
good  as  that  of  London. 

4.  Sliape  and:  Biie. — Belgium  is  almost  a  triangle.  It  contains 
11,373  square  miles — that  is,  not  quite  twice  as  many  as  Yorkshire. 
The  longest  line  that  can  be  drawn  in  it  measures  only  190  miles. 

5.  Slope,  Build,  and  Coast  Une. — Belgium  slopes  from  south  to 
north,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  direction  of  the  rivers ;  that  is,  it 
slopes  away  from  the  sun.     It  also  slopes  from  east  to  west.    The 
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highest  land  in  the  east  is  about  2000  ft.  above  the  sea-level ;  the 
lowest  land  on  the  west  is  below  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  coast  line 
is  only  42  miles  long ;  and  much  of  it  is  faced  with  sand-dunes. 

Low  fertile  land  in  the  west ;  a  tumbled  country  in  the  middle ;  a  rocky,  hilly,  and 
almoet  monntainouB  land  in  the  east  and  south-east— such  is  the  bnild  of  Belgium. 

6.  Xonntalns  and  Plains, — The  northern  half  of  the  country  belongs 
to  the  Great  Plain  of  Europe.  The  low  mountain-land  in  the  east 
consists  of  the  plateau  of  the  Ardennes,  some  peaks  of  which  reach 
the  height  of  2300  ft  In  the  middle  of  the  country,  to  the  north, 
we  find  a  wide  plain  called  the  Oamplne — a  plain  of  moor,  marsh, 
peat-bogs,  and  sand,  overgrown  with  heath,  broom,  and  dwarf  firs. 
In  the  west,  the  country  is  both  low  and  flat.  Dunes,  about  40  ft  or 
50  ft  high,  keep  out  the  sea ;  and  much  of  the  land  consists  of 
polders,  defended  by  dykes,  and  intersected  by  canals. 

(i)  The  plodding  energy  of  the  Belgians  is  transforming  the  Campine.  Clay  is 
often  found  at  the  depth  of  2  or  8  ft ;  and  this,  mixed  with  sand,  gives  a  soil  which 
produces  good  cropa 

(ii)  About  one-sixteenth  part  of  Belgium  consists  of  polders,  which  have  been  gained 
f^om  the  sea  and  the  rivers. 

7.  Biver?. — Belgium  does  not  possess  a  single  river  from  its  source 
to  its  mouth.  The  two  chief  rivers  are  the  Xense  and  the  Scheldt. 
The  Meuse  is  a  river  of  the  mountains ;  the  Scheldt  a  stream  of  the 
plains.    The  basin  of  the  Scheldt  embraces  the  larger  part  of  Belgium. 

(i)  The  Mease  rises  in  the  plateau  of  Langres  in  France ;  flows  north-west  through 
the  fortress  of  Sedan,  and  enters  Belgium  near  Dinant  At  Namur,  also  a  strong 
fortress,  It  reoeires  the  Saatare.  North  of  Li^,  it  enters  Holland,  and  is  there 
called  the  iCaas.    The  total  length  is  550  miles,  of  which  only  100  are  in  Belgium. 

(ii)  The  SdMldt  also  rises  in  France,  and  is  there  called  the  Escant  It  flows  through 
the  fkmous  towns  of  Cambray  and  Valenciennes,  and  enters  Belgiflm  a  little  south  of 
Toumay.  It  receives  several  tributaries — among  others  the  waters  of  the  Senne,  on 
which  Brussels  stands.  Both  of  its  mouths  are  in  the  hands  of  the  Dutch.  Its  total 
length  is  250  miles,  of  which  half  are  in  BelgiuuL 

8.  Climate. — The  climate  is  like  that  of  the  south  of  England^  but 
more  continental — that  is,  hotter  in  summer,  and  colder  in  winter. 
In  the  east,  the  winters  are  very  severe  ;  in  the  west,  fogs  are  frequent. 
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The  rain-fall  amounts  to  about  28  inches  a  year  in  the  west,  and 

increases  with  the  rise  of  the  land. 

(i)  This  is  about  S  inches  less  than  the  foil  at  London. 

(ii)  East  of  the  Meuse,  it  is  very  rainy.  As  in  England,  the  people  can  never 
count  on  a  series  of  fine  days. 

9.  Plants  and  Animals. — The  trees,  plants,  and  grains  are  much  the 
same  as  those  grown  in  France  and  Germany.  The  chief  grains  are 
rye,  wheat,  and  oats.  A  great  deal  of  beet  and  flax  is  also  raised. 
About  one-fifth  of  the  coimtry  is  covered  with  woods  and  forests. 
The  oak  is  the  prevalent  tree ;  but  the  birch,  beech,  lime,  and 
maple,  are  common.  It  is  too  cold  for  the  chestnut.  The  roe,  the 
stag,  and  the  wild  boar  are  still  found  in  the  forests  of  the  Ardennes. 
The  beaver  has  died  out ;  and  the  hedgehog  is  following.  Other  wild 
beasts  are  the  wolf,  the  fox,  the  polecat,  and  the  weasel. 

(i)  The  grains  raised  yearly  in  Belgium  are  worth  £11,000,000. 
(U)  Belgium  sends  us  yearly  eggs  to  the  value  of  £750,000. 
(ill)  There  is  very  little  waste  land  in  Belgium— not  one- tenth  of  the  whole  coimtry 

10.  Minerals. — Belgium  is  rich  in  minerals.  Coal  is  the  most 
abundant  mineral ;  then  Iron,  sine,  and  lead.  Marble  is  also  plenti- 
ful ;  and  the  black  marbles  of  Dinant  are  highly  valued. 

(i)  After  England,  Belgium  is  the  greatest  coal-producing  country  in  Europe.  It 
sells  one-third  of  its  coal  to  France. 

(ii)  There  are  two  greit  coal-fields— the  western  one  in  the  provinces  of  Hainault 
and  Namur,  the  eastern  in  Namur  and  Li6ge.  These  coal-fields  lie  on  the  outer  margin 
of  the  table-land. 

11.  Manufactures. — Belgium  has  more  manufactures  than  any 
other  country  of  the  same  size  in  the  world.  It  owes  this  chiefly  to 
its  large  supplies  of  coal.  Mining  is  a  chief  industry.  The  chief 
manufactures  are  cotton,  linen,  woollen,  and  silk  goods,  and  machinery. 

(i)  Oottoa  and  silk  goods  are  manufiictured  chiefly  in  the  province  of  Bast  Flaaden 
and  Autwnp.    The  greatest  cotton  factories  are  at  Antwerp  and  Ohoit. 

(ii)  The  Un«a  trade  is  carried  on  chiefly  at  GHiMtt  and  St.  HiolMlas.  liMhlia  (Halines;^ 
and  BnuMls  are  the  headquarters  of  lace. 

(iii)  The  wooIlMi  manufitcture  has  its  seats  at  Idigt  and  ▼•rrlen— a  town  on  the 
eastern  frontier.    Brussels  carpets  are  made  chiefly  at  Ttoanui. 
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(ir)  lUft  is  the  Birmingham  of  Belgium ;  and  it  is  also  to  a  groat  extent  the  Leeds. 
Steam-engiiies,  loeomotiTes,  fire-arms,  and  all  kinds  of  machinery  are  made  at  Li^. 
Vaav  is  noted  for  its  cutlery. 

(T)  Bat,  indeed,  in  all  the  towns  on  the  coal-fields— Mobs,  ahari«rol,  etc.,  the  manu- 
facture of  iron  and  steel  goes  on.    \/ 

12.  Agrtcoltnre. — Belgium  staDds  higher  than  any  country  in  the 
world  as  regards  agriculture.  No  country  is  more  carefully  culti- 
Tated.  Most  of  the  work  is  done  with  the  spade ;  and  the  farms 
look  like  large  gardens.  The  country,  though  so  densely  peopled, 
grows  twice  as  much  food  as  it  requires  ;  and  exports  com,  instead 
of  heing  obliged,  like  England,  to  import  it. 

(i)  The  industry  of  the  plains  and  the  river- valleys  is  ajgriculture  ;  of  the  hiUs  and 
table-lands  mining  and  manufactures. 

(ii)  For  its  size,  Belgium  produces  more  grain  than  any  other  country  in  thf  world, 
(iil)  Nearly  8  million  acres  yield  two  harvests  a  year. 

13.  Commeroe. — Belgium  has  a  very  large  trade  with  other  coun- 
tries ;  and  yet  most  of  her  carrying  is  done  by  English  ships.  Since 
the  birth  of  the  kingdom  in  1830,  the  trade  has  increased  more  rapidly 
than  in  any  other  European  country.  It  even  exceeds  that  of  tbo 
vast  Empire  of  Austria-Hungary.  The  largest  trade  is  done  with 
France ;  and  all  the  Belgian  railways  converge  upon  Paris. 

(1)  Antwerp  imports  raw  material  not  merely  for  Belgium,  but  also  for  the  middle 
basin  of  the  Rhine. 

(ii)  About  two-thirds  of  the  commerce  is  carried  on  across  the  land«fh)ntier8  ;  only 
one-third  by  sea. 

(iii)  France  buys  yearly  from  Belgium  goods  to  the  value  of  over  £16,000,000; 
Great  Britain  and  Germany  fh)m  17  to  16  millions  each. 

14.  The  Large  Towns. — Belgium  possesses  seventeen  towns  with  a 
population  above  20,000  ;  and,  of  these,  four  have  more  than  40,000  ; 
and  four  over  100,000.  The  four  Liigest  are  Brussels,  Antwerp,  Ghent, 
and  U^.  Belgium  is,  in  fact,  the  small  country  of  large  cities. 
Philip  II.  of  Spain,  when  travelling  through  it,  exckimed,  "  Why  ! 
this  is  all  one  town  ! " 

(i)  The  OapttaL— BEVSBBLS  (480)  stands  in  the  heart  of  the  kingdom,  at  the  meeting 
of  hill  and  plain,  and  almost  on  the  edge  of  the  lowland.  It  is  divided  into  the 
Vpper  and  the  Lower  Town.  Its  town-hall  is  one  of  the  most  splendid  buildings  in  the 
world.    Up  to  the  fifteenth  century  it  was  roofed  with  plates  of  gold.    Palaces,  noble 
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buildings,  wide  itreetf,  and  high  hoiuei,  nuOce  of  BruBaeli  a  noble  oily.  Its  moBeama 
are  rich  In  the  rarest  treasnre»— paintinga,  earrings,  precious  stones,  antiquities. 
The  town  is  gay,  lively,  and  well  built,  and  is  often  called  "  the  Little  Paris." 

(a)  A  cMi>l  trimi  TtMda  town  th«  ■»  to  tt>e  qtayi  of  Bnuxb. 

<b)  TtendlMto  tba  Mmtli  iathe  fleld  of  WaUrioo  ( Juno  18. 1815) ;  and  neu,  Um  boitlo-flddt  of 

Qa»tr>-firas  (»Foar  Anns  or  Booda,  Jane  16),  and  lAgaj  (Jnno  16). 
(c)  BroaaaU  la  In  tlw  aamo  longltndo  aa  Ljona,  MaiaoOlea,  and  Capo  Town. 

(ii)  Antw«rp(2S0),  on  the  Scheldt— a  wide  and  deep  river— is  the  only  large  seaport. 
Vessels  of  the  largest  size  lie  at  its  quays.  It  is  also  a  fortress,  which  could  hold  the 
whole  army  of  Belgium.  It  possesses  a  most  beautiftil  cathedral,  the  spire  of  which 
is  402  ft  high— that  is,  88  ft  higher  than  the  cross  of  St  Paul's.  Antwerp  was  the 
birthplace  of  the  great  painter  Rubens. — In  the  14th  and  16th  centuries,  the  com* 
meree  of  Antwerp  and  Bruges  rivalled  that  of  Venice  and  Genoa. 

(iii)  CftaatO^X  in  Bast  Flanders,  is  one  of  the  great  cotton-spinning  towns  of  the 
world.  It  is  the  third  Belgian  city  in  population,  but  the  first  in  industry.  It  was 
the  birthplace  of  John  of  Oaunt  (» Ghent),  the  father  of  Henry  iv.  It  stands  at  the 
function  of  the  Scheldt  with  three  tributaries.  Rivers  and  canals  divide  it  into  24 
quarters,  which  are  connected  by  100  bridges.  "  Ghent  might  have  become  a  Belgian 
Manchester  if  it  had  had  a  Liverpool  nearer  to  it  than  Antwerp."  Its  floral  shows 
are  wonderfbl,  and  have  given  it  the  name  of  the  "Oity  of  Flowers."  The  capital 
employed  by  the  gardeners  of  Ghent  amounts  to  £3,000,000.  It  was  here  that  the  first 
English  book  was  printed  by  William  Oaxton— a  book  called  The  HUtoriu  of  Troy, 

(iv)  lUft  (l^X  "the  capital  of  the  Walloons,"  lies  in  a  very  picturesque  and  hiUy 
r^on  on  the  If  euse.  The  river  is  here  spanned  by  17  bridges.  It  is  the  busiest  town 
m  Belgium.  Near  Li^  is  lerataff,  the  largest  ironworks  in  Belgium.  It  makes 
steam-engines ;  and  can  turn  out  865  tons  of  steel  rails  in  a  day. 

15.  The  Minor  Towns. — Among  the  minor  towns  the  most  impor- 
tant are  BnigM ;  KeoUln ;  Lonvaln ;  Tonmal ;  Namnr ;  and  Ostend. 

(i)  Brofw  (a Bridges,  60)  is  a  decayed  and  decaying  town.  It  had  at  one  time  a 
population  of  200,000.  It  is  intersected  by  many  canals,  which  are  crossed  by  more 
than  60  bridges :  hence  its  name.  There  is  a  navigable  canal  for  large  ships  between 
Bruges  and  Ostend ;  but  the  town  can  never  overtake  Antwerp.  Host  of  the  poor 
people  make  lace— but  hardly  a  living  by  it  Paupers  abound.  Hany  streets  are 
silent  uid  desolate :  *'  without  hurry,  noiseless  feet  the  grass-grown  pavement  tread." 
It  is  ftdl  of  beautiful  churches.— Insurance  societies  were  first  started  at  Bruges. 

(il)  MMhlla  (or  Malines,  60)  is  the  religious  metropolis  and  Canterbury  of  Belgium ; 
its  Archbishop  being  Primate  of  the  kingdom.    Mechlin  lace  is  famous  everywhere. 

(iii)  Lovvata,  a  little  east  of  Brussels,  was  once  a  great  place  of  manufltctures.  It  is 
now  greatly  decayed.  It  makes  chiefly  starch,  paper  and  beer.  The  town-hall  is  one 
of  the  finest  buildings  in  the  world,  and  has  been  compared  to  a  Jewel-casket 

(iv)  Tovaal  is  *'  the  most  venerable  city  of  Belgium."  The  csthedral  belongs  to  the 
12th  century ;  it  has  a  thousand  columns,  no  two  of  which  are  alike.— Toumai  now 
makes  caipeti ;  and  most  of  the  weavers  work  at  their  own  homes. 
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(▼)  Mamm,  at  the  junction  of  the  Meiue  and  the  Sambre,  is  one  of  the  strong  points 
of  Belgium.  It  has  stood  numy  a  siege.  Bombardments  have  robbed  the  town  of 
nearly  all  its  ancient  buildings.— The  town  makes  glass  and  cutlery. 

(vi)  Oskoid  is  a  small  port,  and  a  laige  bathing-place.  It  stood  a  three  years'  siege 
of  the  Spaniards  in  the  17th  century.  The  rising  port  of  Flushing,  in  the  island  of 
Walcheren,  in  Holland,  is  taking  away  its  trade.  About  20,000  strangers,  mostly 
from  France  and  Germany,  come  yearly  to  take  sea-baths  at  Ostend. 

16.  Bailway  System. — Belgium  is  one  yast  and  intricate  net- work 
of  railways.  There  are  nearly  3000  miles  of  line  in  this  small 
kingdom.  The  fares  charged  are  lower  than  in  any  other  European 
country.  The  roUing  stock,  if  placed  in  a  line,  would  stretch  from 
Ostend  to  Cologne — a  distance  of  202  miles. 

(i)  Ooatnst.— Turkey,  In  the  south-east  of  Europe,  has  only  1000  miles  of  railway. 
00  Belgium  has,  in  proportion,  the  same  amount  of  railway  that  England  has. 
England  is  five  times  the  size  of  Belgium. 

17.  Telegraplis  and  Fost-offloes. — ^Belgium  is  yery  well  supplied 
with  telegraphs.  It  has  about  4000  miles  of  line,  and  more  than 
four  times  this  of  wire.  About  seyen  millions  of  messages  are  sent 
eyery  year. — But  the  people  do  not  write  nearly  so  many  letters  as 
we  do  in  England.  They  send  95  millions  of  letters  and  90  millions 
of  newspapers  annually. 

This  is  at  the  rate  of  15  letters  per  head  per  annum.    Ungland  sends  49. 

18.  Canals  and  Roads. — Belgium  is  magnificently  equipped  with 
canals  ;  and  its  canals  and  canalised  riyers  play  a  yery  large  part  in 
the  commercial  life  of  the  country.  There  are  about  1000  miles  of 
nayigable  water-ways  in  the  country  ;  and,  of  these,  more  than  half 
are  canals.  The  traffic  on  the  riyers  and  canals  is  much  larger  than 
that  on  the  railways.  Belgium  has  also  more  roads  and  better-kept 
roads  than  any  other  country  except  England. 

(i)  Each  mile  of  water  highway  carries  about  500,000  tons  of  goods  a  year. 
(ii)  There  is  not  a  town  of  any  importance  but  has  a  canal, 
(iii)  Some  of  the  canals  are  used  for  irrigation. 

19.  Population  and  Popnlonsness. — The  population  of  Belgium 
amounts  to  oyer  6  millions.  This  giyes  a  density  of  650  persons 
per  square  mile. 

(i)  In  the  province  of  Brabsat,  in  which  Brussels  stands,  the  density  rises  to  835. 
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(ii)  There  is  nothing  In  the  world  to  compare  with  the  i>opalougnes8  of  Belgium— 
except  Saxony,  Egypt,  the  Plain  of  China,  and  the  Valley  of  the  Ganges. 

20.  Folltieal  DiTUUms. — Many  of  these  divisions  have  played  an 
important  part  in  the  history  both  of  Europe  and  of  England  ;  and 
hence  we  ought  to  know  them.  The  following  is  a  list,  with  the  chief 
towns  in  each : — 

1.  WesI  naaders— Bruges,  Ostend.  i    5.  Aatvirp— Antwerp,  Mechlin. 

2.  EasI  Tlaadns— Ghent,  St.  Nicholas.       i    6.  liabvy— Hasselt. 

8.  WalwsMlt    Mons,  Tonmai,  Charleroi.  7.  U4ie    Li^ge,  Verviers,  Spa. 

4.  Bnteat— Brussels,  LouYain.  |    8.  Vaav^Namur,  Dinant. 

\    9.  Laxamlmrf — Arlon. 

21.  LangoaffM. — There  is  no  Belgian  language.  There  are  two 
languages  spoken  in  the  country—  Flemlsb  and  Walloon.  Flenush 
belongs  to  the  same  family  as  Dutch,  German,  and  English  ;  Walloon 
is  a  kind  of  Old  French. 

(i)  About  2|  millions  speak  Flemish ;  about  2|  Walloon.  All  the  book-reading 
classes  speak  Parisian  French.    The  official  language,  too,  is  French. 

(ii)  Two-thirds  of  the  newspapers  are  printed  in  French ;  but  the  greatest  writer  of 
the  country— Hendrik  Conscience— writes  in  Flemish. 

22.  Ohantoter  and  Social  Condition. — The  Flemings  belong  to  the 
Teutonic  race.  They  have  light-coloured  eyes,  fair  hair,  and  fresh 
complexions.  They  are  seldom  tall. — The  Walloons  belong  to  the 
Celtic  race.  They  are  darker  in  complexion  ;  many  have  brown  eyes  ; 
and  most  of  them  are  taller  and  stronger  than  the  Flemings. 

Flemings  are  found  chiefly  In  Flanders,  Antwerp,  Brabant,  Limburg— that  is.  In 
the  north  and  west ;  Walloons,  In  the  more  hilly  country  of  the  east  and  south-east 

23.  BeUglon  and  Education. — Most  of  the  people  are  Roman 
Catholics ;  but  all  opinions  are  tolerated. — There  are  four  Univer- 
versities,  Bmssals,  LouTaln,  Ohent,  U^ ;  there  are  many  middle- 
class  schools  ;  but  the  elementary  schools  are  far  from  good. 

(i)  There  are  good  technical  schools  in  all  the  lai^  towns, 
(ii)  About  40  per  cent,  of  the  people  can  neither  read  nor  write. 

24.  Ctowmment. — The  King,  a  Senate,  a  House  of  Representatives 
— these  form  the  working  Constitution.  ^ 

(i)  The  standing  army  numbers  nearly  50,000— on  a  war-footing,  100,000  men. 
(ii)  There  is  no  navy. 
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THE  NETHERLANDS. 


1.  Introductoiy. — The  kingdom  of  The  Netherlaiida,  or  Holland,  as 
we  call  it,  is  one  of  the  most  commercial  countries  on  the  face  of 
the  globe  The  soil  it  occupies  had  to  be  won  from  the  sea  ;  and, 
small  as  the  country  is,  it  struggled  for,  and  in  the  16th  century, 
wrested  its  freedom  from  an  empire  (Spain),  that  at  the  time  ruled  over 
two-thirds  of  the  known  world.  Attacked  by  the  sea  from  without, 
and  by  rivers  from  within  ;  gaining  land  from  the  ocean,  and  saving  it 
from  river-floods  ;  daily  using  the  powers  of  wind  and  steam  against 
the  powers  of  water  ;  employing  the  powers  of  water  against  hostile 
armies ;  gaining  land  here,  losing  it  there— but  on  the  whole  steadily 
gaining ;  wresting  new  lands  and  farms  from  the  depths  of  the  sea 
and  the  beds  of  lakes,  and  thus  making  the  whole  kingdom  grow  and 
expand ;  eternally  on  the  watch  against  inundations, — such  is  the  life 
of  the  nation  caUed  the  Netherlanders.  The  sea  is  the  standing 
enemy  of  the  Dutch — an  enemy  always  at  their  gates.  After  win- 
ning a  foothold  for  themselves  and  maintaining  it  against  all  comers, 
they  sent  out  fleets  which  founded  colonial  settlements  all  over  the 
world.  And,  at  home,  always  looking  out  for  fresh  conquests  over 
the  sea,  the  Dutch  have  actually  increased  the  size  of  their  country 
since  1833  by  one-half. 

(i)  **  There  is  a  laud  where  the  rivers,  so  to  speak,  flow  over  the  heads  of  the 
people ;  where  mighty  towns  rise  below  the  level  of  the  sea,  which  dominates  and 
almost  overwhelmB  them ;  where  broad  tracts  of  cultivated  ground  are  alternately 
rescued  tnm  and  swallowed  up  by  the  waters."— Esquiros. 

(ii)  The  Datchman's  allies  against  the  water  are  wind,  steam,  sand,  and  the 
stork. 

(iii)  The  name  is  a  cormption  of  OUan(= marshy  ground,  according  to  some. 

(iv)  The  sea  is  a  protector  as  well  as  a  foe  It  bears  their  ships,  forms  a  boundary) 
and  throws  fertile  alluvium  on  the  shore. 
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2.  Holland  ia  bounded — 

1.  v.—  By  the  Vorth  8m. 

2.  S.— By  a«vBuui7. 

3.  S.— ByB«l<tam. 

4.  W.— By  the  Horth  8m. 

3.  Ckmunerdal  Position. — Situated  in  the  north-west  of  Europe,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Ehine — its  great  western  highway,  opposite  the 
midland  counties  of  England,  next  to  the  busiest  and  richest  states 
of  the  Continent,  with  easy  access  to  the  North  Sea  and  the  Atlantic, 
Holland  occupies  a  wonderfully  advantageous  position  for  commerce 
with  the  rest  of  the  world. 

AmBtexdam  is  in  the  same  latitude  as  Cambridge,  Berlin,  and  Manitoba. 

4.  Shape  and  Siie. — The  length  of  Holland  from  north  to  south  is 
about  150  miles ;  its  average  breadth,  about  100  miles.  Its  area 
contains  12,648  square  miles.  This  land  has  been  formed  partly  by 
deposits  from  rivers  and  partly  by  conquests  from  the  sea.  In 
addition  to  the  continuous  land,  it  contains  two  archipelagoes,  one  in 
the  south  and  one  in  the  north. 

In  18SS,  HolUnd  contained  only  8768  square  miles.  It  is  now  a  little  more  than 
twice  the  size  of  Yorkshire. 

5.  Surface  and  Slopes. — The  whole  country  slopes,  but  very  gently, 
to  the  west  and  north.  The  surface  of  most  of  it  is  as  flat  as  a 
bowling-green  ;  and  a  large  portion  is  below  the  level  of  the  sea. 
Much  of  it  consists  of  rich  alluvial  soiL  Holland  is,  in  fact,  the 
lowest  and  western  end  of  the  Great  Plain  of  Europe. 

The  alluvial  soil  out  of  which  Holland  is  built,  Is  brought  down  by  the  Scheldt 
from  the  north  of  France ;  by  the  Meuse  ficx)m  the  Axdennes ;  and  by  the  Rhine  and 
itf  tributaries  from  the  Alps  and  the  higher  lands  of  Germany.  A  large  part  of 
Holland  consists  simply  of  the  offscourings  of  the  Alps. 

6.  Basra  and  Straits. — The  most  important  bays  are  the  Zuyder 
Zee ;  the  Lanwer  Zee  ;  and  the  Dtillart.  The  chief  strait  is  the  open- 
ing into  the  Zuyder  Zee  called  Tlie  Helder. 

(i)  The  name  Zvyd«r  Zm  is = South  Sea,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  North  Sea.  The 
Germans  call  the  Baltic  the  East  Sea. 

(il)  The  Zuyder  Zee  was  formed  by  irruptions  of  the  North  Sea  into  a  lake  called 
¥\evOf  in  the  12th,  18th,  and  14th  centuries     Thousands  of  people  were  drowned. 
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7.  Iilaadi. — The  delta  formed  by  the  Maas  and  the  Scheldt  containa 
a  number  of  islands,  which  form  the  proyioce  of  Zealand  (=Sealand). 
The  best  known  is  Walcheren. — In  the  Archipelago  which  fringes  the 
north  of  Holland,  the  largest  islands  are  Texel  and  TersobeUing. 


t  occupies  a  mclAncboly  position  in  our  history.  To  help  the  Anstrians, 
an  English  army  was  sent  in  1609  aftainst  Antwerp,  which  was  then  held  by  Napoleon. 
The  English  army  was  landed  on  this  island.  Flushing  was  taken  ;  but  7000  men  died 
of  marsh-fever ;  18,000  were  sent  home  sick  ;  uid  the  rest  were  recalled. 

8.  The  Coast,  Dnnaa  and  Dykes. — The  coast  is  everywhere  yery 
low ;  and  the  sea  is  kept  out  by  dunes.  These  are  larger  and  higher 
than  in  Belgium.  The  BUnkert  Dune,  near  Haarlem,  is  197  ft  above 
the  sea-level :  and  from  its  summit  can  be  seen  the  most  historically 
celebrated  portion  of  Holland.— Where  dunes  are  insufficient,  strong 
dykes  formed  of  piles  and  huge  blocks  of  granite,  are  constructed. 
These  are  30  ft.  in  height,  and  some  350  ft  thick. 

(i)  There  are  in  Holland  about  1550  miles  of  dykes  alone ;  and  the  construction  of 
them  cost  12|  millions  sterling. 

(ii)  The  strongest  is  the  WestkaFP*!  nyka,  which  defends  the  west  coast  of  Wal- 
cheren.   It  is  over  4000  yards  long ;  and  a  railway  runs  along  the  top. 

(iii)  The  coast  south  fh>m  the  Helder  is  protected  by  a  barrier  of  natural  sand-hills, 
about  60  ft  high.  They  are  planted  with  grasses  and  reeds,  the  roots  of  which  bind 
the  sand  together.    The  stork,  which  keeps  down  reptiles,  is  protected  by  law. 

9.  Bivers. — The  great  rivers  of  Holland  are  the  Btilne,  the  Haas, 
and  the  Scheldt,  all  only  in  their  lower  courses.  Some  of  them  flow 
above  the  level  of  the  land  ;  hence  it  is  easy  to  feed  the  Dutch  cainnls. 

(i)  The  BkiM  divides  into  two  arms ;  the  southern,  called  the  Waal,  and  the 
northern,  which  retains  the  name  of  the  Rhine. 


(ii)  At  Oorkum  tlie  Waal  is  Joined  by  the  ] 
(iil)  The  total  length  of  the  navigable  river-channels  is  1185  miles. 

(iv)  The  floods  on  the  rivers  are  almost  as  disastrons  as  the  irruptions  of  the  sea.  At 
Utrecht,  after  a  long  course  of  continuous  westerly  winds,  the  Lek  rises  18  ft.  above 
the  pavement  of  the  streets.  In  winter,  when  the  ice  breaks  up,  the  dykes  some- 
times give  way,  and  large  districts  are  flooded.     | . 

10.  COimate. — The  climate  of  Holland  may  be  described  as  mild, 
and  not  unlike  that  of  England,  but  more  humid.     The  soil  is  damp  ; 
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and  the  air  ib  damp.  It  is  chiefly  in  Friesland  and  the  east  that  frost 
is  continuous  in  the  winter,  and  that  the  countless  canals  and  ditches 
giye  scope  to  the  art  of  the  skater. 

(i)  Holland,  lying  lower,  is  colder  than  any  part  of  England  in  the  same  latitude. 
Cows  may  be  seen  In  the  fields  wearing  greatcoats. 

(ii)  The  strong  winds,  which  blow  across  the  country  as  steadily  as  over  the  ocean, 
not  only  form  a  permanent  supply  of  very  valuable  power  to  the  windmills,  they  also 
sweep  away  the  exhalations  which  rise  ttom  the  marshes  and  stagnant  ponds. 

11.  Agriculture.— In  spite  of  the  diligence  of  the  Dutchman,  a 
large  part  of  the  land  of  his  country  is  unfit  for  cultivation.  Fully  18 
per  cent,  of  the  land  is  covered  with  fens  ;  45  per  cent,  is  poor  and 
sandy ;  and  only  34  per  cent  is  really  good.  Rye  and  wheat  are  the 
most  important  cereals.  Oats,  barley,  potatoes,  and  beet-root  are 
grown  on  a  large  scale.  The  orchards  yield  large  crops  of  apples, 
plums  and  cherries ;  while  the  gardens  grow  tulips  and  other  flowers 
in  great  splendour  and  profusion.  But  the  fat  meadows  and  fertile 
grass-lands  form  the  chief  agricultural  wealth  of  Holland  ;  and  butter 
and  cheese  are  the  most  valuable  products. 

(i)  We  buy  fkt>m  Holland  every  year  butter  and  margarine  to  the  value  of  about 
£4,500,000.    Hence  Holland  may  be  regarded  as  the  Dairy  Farm  of  England, 
(ii)  In  the  17th  century  as  much  as  £2000  was  paid  for  one  tulip-bulb. 

12.  P61der8. — Polders  are  the  fertile  beds  of  lakes  that  have  been 
drained  by  wind  and  steam.  They  form  a  very  important  part  of 
Holland,  and  their  verdure  is  a  striking  feature  in  the  landscape. 
Between  1815,  the  year  of  Waterloo,  and  1875,  the  Dutch  reclaimed 
nearly  143,000  acres  of  good  land.  This  is  at  the  rate  of  6}  acres 
every  day. 

(i)  The  polder  of  the  Zuyder  Zee  will  be  the  laigest  in  Holland,  when  it  is  finished. 
Oi)  The  polder  of  the  Haarlem  Meer  (70  square  miles— half  the  size  of  Rutland)  is 
the  largest  at  present.    It  was  drained  by  steam.    The  drainage  cost  nearly  a  million ; 
but  the  crops  produced  yearly  amount  to  a  quarter  of  a  million. 

13.  Fisheries. — One  great  source  of  Dutch  wealth  is  the  fisheries. 

The  coasts  abound  with  fish  of  many  kinds,  such  as  herring,  cod, 

turbot,  and  soles.    About  16,000  men  are  employed  in  fishing. 

(i)  The  "deep-sea  fishery"  is  in  the  German  Ocean,  for  cod,  herring,  and  flat  fish. 
The  greatest  cod-fishery  is  on  the  Dogger  Bank. 
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(ii)  The  "inner  fishery"  is  pursued  in  the  Zuyder  Zee,  the  riven,  and  the  inland 
waters.    In  the  Zuyder  Zee  flat  fish,  herrings,  anchovies,  and  shrimps  are  cau^t. 

14.  Mannfttotores. — Holland  does  not  rank  high  as  a  manufacturing 
country.  There  is  very  little  coaL  Clay,  which  is  used  in  the  mak- 
ing of  earthenware,  is  the  only  mineral  product  of  any  importance. 
There  are  factories  of  cotton,  woollen,  and  silk  stuffs  ;  glass  houses ; 
machine  works  ;  and  many  gin  distilleries.    The  chief  power  is  wind. 

(i)  Holland  imports  more  raw  cotton,  in  proportioi^  to  its  population,  than  any 
other  country  in  Europe,  except  Great  Britain. 

(ii)  Much  of  the  pottery  is  made  at  Delft,  which  gives  its  name  to  this  ware, 
(iii)  Windmills  grind  com ;  dean  flax ;  bruise  oil-seeds ;  mash  paper-pulp ;  saw 
wood;  and  drain  land. 

15.  Commeroa. — Holland  was,  in  the  17th  century,  the  greatest 
commercial  ooimtry  in  the  world.  Its  merchant  fleet  was  equal  to 
all  the  other  fleets  of  Europe  taken  together.  Other  countries  have 
taken  away  much  of  this  trade  ;  and  most  of  the  Dutch  transit  trade 
is  now  carried  on  by  English  ships.  But  HoUand  is  still  the  "  Colonial 
Grocer  "  for  Europe.  We  buy  from  Holland  every  year  goods  to  the 
yalue  of  about  ^25,000,000. 

The  internal  trade  is  enormous.  It  is  carried  on  chiefly  by  water.  There  are 
over  1500  miles  of  canal,  and  nearly  1200  miles  of  river  highway. 

16.  Towns. — HoUand,  like  England  and  Belgium,  is  a  country  of 
large  towns.  There  are  fifteen  towns  with  a  population  of  more  than 
25,000 ;  of  these  five  have  more  than  50,000 ;  and  of  these  again 
three  have  more  than  100,000. 

17.  The  Capital.— The  true  capital  of  Holland  is  Amsterdam ;  the 
seat  of  the  Court  and  Goyemment  is  Tbe  Hague. 

(i)  Aasterdam  (420X  on  the  Zuyder  Zee,  is  a  city  nearly  as  large  as  Manchester.  It 
stands  at  the  mouth  of  the  Amstel,  and  on  the  branch  of  the  Rhine  called  the  YJ  (pro- 
nounced ZX  on  90  distinct  islands,  which  are  Joined  to  each  other  by  800  bridges. 
Most  of  the  houses  are  built  on  piles  driven  into  the  marshy  ground ;  and  hence  it  has 
been  said  that  the  inhabitants  are  "  like  rooks,  perched  on  the  tops  of  trees."  The 
King's  Palace  stands  on  18,650  piles.  Many  of  the  piles  have  slipped ;  and  hence  some 
hous^  lean  forward,  some  backward,  some  to  the  right,  some  to  the  left,  some  against 
each  other.  Each  house  is  different  Arom  another— in  height,  or  design,  or  shape,  or 
colour,  or  ornamentation ;  for  the  Dutchman  is  even  more  original  and  individualistic 
than  the  Englishman.    Amsterdam  was  once  the  greatest  port  in  the  world ;  but  it  is 
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not  now  80  Urge  as  Rotterdam.  Its  canal  is  the  broadest  and  deepest  in  Europe.  It 
poaseeses  the  special  industry  of  diamond-cntttng,  which  employs  about  1000  hands. 
The  Kings  of  Holland  are  crowned  here ;  but  they  live  at  The  Hague. 

(ii)  TlM  Hafoe  (160)  is  a  city  nearly  as  large  as  Leicester.  It  is,  like  most  other 
Dutch  towns,  bounded  by  canals,  and  i>enetrated  by  canals.  It  is  the  seat  of  the 
Court  and  of  the  Oovemment.  It  contains  a  palace,  a  noble  picture-gallery,  and  a 
well-stocked  museum.  A  shady  avenue,  three  miles  long,  leads  to  the  well-known 
bathing-place  8eh«v«Bliiff«a.  It  was  at  Scheveningen  that  Charles  ii.  embarked  in 
1660  to  get  "  his  own  again." 

18.  Other  Larire  Towns. — The  lai^gest  town  after  Amsterdam  is 
Rotterdam  (210),  which  is  about  the  size  of  Hull.  Next  to  The 
Hague  comes  Utreoht  (80),  a  town  as  large  as  Halifax.  The  only 
other  towns  worthy  of  mention  are  Haarlem,  Leyden,  Dort^  and  Delft. 

(i)  AotUrdam  stands  at  the  mouth  of  the  Rotte,  which  oozes  (we  cannot  a&y  flows 
or  /alU)  into  the  If  aas.  It  is  the  chief  port  of  Holland,  and  also  of  the  whole  Rhine 
basin.  This  port  is  the  true  mouth  of  the  Rhine.  To  it  belong  about  3500  merchant 
ships ;  but  two-thirds  of  these  sail  under  the  British  flag.  Its  chief  trade  is  in 
colonial  produce.  It  was  the  birthplace  of  one  of  the  greatest  and  wittiest  of  men, 
Gerard  Gerard,  commonly  called  Erasmus.  The  broad  streets  are  lined  with  trees, 
and  up  the  middle  of  each  street  runs  a  beautiful  canal,  in  which  the  neat«st, 
trimmest,  and  cleanest  of  barges  lie. 

(ii)  VtTMht,  on  the  Old  Rhine,  is  the  oldest  town  in  Holland. 

(iii)  Haari— ,  in  the  province  of  North  Holland,  is  fkmous  for  its  linen  manufactures, 
its  great  organ,  its  splendid  gates,  its  tulip-gardens,  and  its  trade  in  flower-bulbs. 

(ir)  Leydaa  stands  on  the  Old  Rhine,  six  miles  above  its  month  at  Katwyk.  It  is 
fkmous  for  its  University,  which  was  founded  in  1576,  by  the  Prince  of  Orange,  as  a 
reward  for  the  bravery  of  the  inhabitants  and  their  endurance  of  famine  during  the 
siege  of  1574.  The  University  possesses  one  of  the  richest  Natural  History  Museums 
in  the  world. 

(v)  Dort  or  Dordraeht,  at  a  point  where  the  Waal  meets  the  Maas  and  the  Rhine. 
The  great  rafts  of  timber  sent  down  the  Rhine  are  broken  up  and  distributed  at  Dort. 

(vi)  DaUt  stands  half  way  between  Rotterdam  and  The  Hague,  and  is  a  famous 
pottery  town.    There  is  also  here  a  great  school  of  hydraulic  engineering. 

19.  Railway  System. — Holland  possesses  a  good  network  of 
railways — to  the  amount  of  1600  miles.  Utrecht  is  the  centre  ; 
and  this  city  can  be  reached  by  six  different  lines. 

20.  Telegraphs  and  Poit-offloes. — Holland  has  3000  miles  of  tele- 
graph line.  About  4,0(X),000  messages  are  sent  yearly.  The  number 
of  letters  and  post-cards  carried  annually  amounts  to  93  millions ; 
of  newspapers,  77  millions. 
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21.  Cuuls. — Holland  possesses  a  splendid  network  of  canak,  the 
united  length  of  which  amounts  (like  the  railways)  to  nearly  1600 
miles.  There  are  canals  eyerywhere,  going  in  all  directions.  The 
towns  in  the  centre  of  the  largest  islands  communicate  with  the  sea 
by  canals ;  and  every  river  or  branch  of  a  river  is  joined  to  some 
other  in  this  way. 

(i)  The  canals  join  the  rivers :  and  the  ditches  join  the  canals.  Canals  in 
Holland  are  as  ntunerons  as  roads  in  England. 

(U)  With  its  canals  and  rivers  Holland  has  a  more  complete  system  of  waterways 
than  any  country  in  the  world. 

22.  Popnlalion  and  Popnlonmeeg. — The  population  is  about  & 
millions.  This  gives  an  average  density  of  nearly  380  persons  to 
the  square  mile. 

The  densest  population  is  found  in  South  Holland,  where  it  reaches  770. 

23.  Political  Divliiims. — As  the  names  of  many  of  these  occur 
frequently  in  the  history  of  our  own  country,  it  is  well  for  us  to  know 
them.  The  most  important  of  the  eleven  provinces  of  the  Nether- 
lands (with  their  chief  towns)  are : 

4.  MortkBrabaai— Breda. 


1.  XerlkXoIIaad— Amsterdam,  Haarlem. 

2.  Bevtli     HeDaaA  —  Rotterdam,    The 

Hague,  Leyden,  Sdiiedam. 

3.  T-lsiid    Middlebnig,  Flushing. 


5.  Utreekt— Utrecht 

6.  OeldsrlaaA— Nim^;uen,  Zutphen. 

7.  FHMlaM— Harlingen. 


When  the  southern  half  of  the  Zuyder  Zee  is  drained,  a  twelfth  province  will 
hare  been  added  to  the  Netherlands. 

24.  Obaracter  and  Social  Condition.  —The  Dutch  character  has  been 
determined  mainly  by  two  things — the  long  struggle  against  the 
Spaniards,  and  the  perpetual  struggle  against  water.  The  Dutch  love 
freedom  and  are  very  independent;  they  are  hard-working  and  thrifty ; 
they  are  brave  and  self-possessed ;  and  they  are  generous  to  those 
who  have  been  overtaken  by  disaster.  The  Dutchman  is  slow  in 
promising;  but  he  always  keeps  his  promise.  He  is  slow  to  make  up 
his  mind ;  but,  having  once  made  it  up,  he  acts  with  untiring  energy. 
He  has  plenty  of  common  sense,  and  is  fond  of  method.  Generally 
taciturn  and  thoughtful,  he  is  boisterous  in  his  amusements.    He  is 
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fond  of  old  customs  and  old  costames ;  and  quaint  distinctive  dresses 
still  linger  eyen  in  the  towns.  His  most  remarkable  external  yirtue 
is  cleanliness. 

(i)  The  two  conditions  of  wealth—industry  and  thrift— are  found  in  their  highest 
degree  in  Holland. 

(ii)  Cleanliness  is  a  passion  with  the  Dutch ;  and  it  is  forced  upon  them  by  the 
moistness  of  their  climate.  From  morning  till  night  scouring,  rubbing,  scrubbing 
and  washing  goes  on.  Even  the  baiges  shine  with  polishing,  and  are  '*a8  clean  as  a 
new  pin."  "Stables  are  kept  with  the  same  care  as  a  drawing-room."  Houses, 
bams,  gates,  and  fences,  are  always  bright,  clean,  and  in  thorough  repair. 

25.  Language. — Dutch  belongs  to  the  Low-OermaiL  family  of 
languages,  and  is  very  like  English  and  Flemish. 

(i)  The  Dutch  spoken  in  Friesland,  called  FMslaii,  is  the  Ck>ntinental  dialect  which 
bears  the  strongest  resemblance  to  English.  There  is  a  well-known  couplet,  every 
word  in  which  is  both  Frisian  and  English  ;— 

"  Good  butter  and  good  cheese 
Is  good  English  and  good  Fries." 

(ii)  They  say  moder  for  mother;  stroom  for  ttream;  hvis  for  kotise;  see  for  «ea,  etc. 

:^< 

26.  OoTemment. — The  King  and  the  States-General  (which  con- 
sists of  two  Chambers)  form  the  Grovemment  of  Holland. 

(i)  The  army  numbers  over  50,000  men. 

(ii)  The  navy  is  very  powerful.  It  consists  of  nineteen  ironclads,  six  of  them  very 
large ;  and  one — the  "  Ring  of  the  Netherlands  "—is  of  5400  tons  burden  and  4060 
horse-power. 

27.  ^Uglon  and  Edncation. — There  is  no  established  religion  ;  but 
the  i^ittg  and  two-thirds  of  the  people  belong  to  the  "Reformed 
Church  " — that  is,  are  Protestants.  The  others  are  mostly  Roman 
Catholics.  Education  of  all  kinds  is  spreading  in  Holland  ;  and  the 
Dutch  have  always  been  a  thoughtful  people. 

There  are  three  grades  of  schools,  and  over  all,  the  four  Universities  of  Leyden, 
Groningen,  Utrecht,  and  Amsterdam— with  about  2000  students. 

28.  colonial  Poeeeesions. — The  Dutch  possessions  abroad  are  64 
times  larger  than  Holland  itself,  and  have  a  population  more  than 
six  times  as  large.  They  mostly  consist  of  islands  both  in  the  East 
and  in  the  West  Indies. 
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(i)  They  eonslBt  chiefly  of  (a)  The  «r«at  Soadafl,  such  u  Java,  parts  of  Bomatra, 
Celebes,  and  Borneo ;  (b)  The  Lmmt  Soadas,  as  Bali,  Lomook,  etc  ;  (e)  parts  of  the 
Moluficas  or  Spice  Islands ;  (d)  Coracoa  and  St.  Martin  in  the  West  Indies ;  (e)  Dateh 
CMaaa  (or  Sorinam)  in  South  Ameriew  f^-*'  *^u^ .  -    ^  >  '  < '  *  ■      v  ^ 

(ii)  The  ralue  of  the  foreign  commerce  of  Holland,  proportionately  to  the  popula- 
tion, is  greater  than  that  of  any  other  country  in  the  world. 


THE    ALPS. 


1.  Extent  and  Shape. — Tlie  Alps  are  the  great  mountain-sjBtem 
which  encircles  the  north  of  Italy  in  the  form  of  a  mighty  bow, 
stretching  from  Nice  to  Vienna,  or  from  the  western  Mediterranean  to 
the  Danube.  They  form  the  dividing  line  and  watershed  between 
Middle  Europe  and  Southern  Europe.  Five  countries  contain  parts 
of  this  mountain-system — France,  Switzerland,  Italy,  Bayaria,  and 
Austria;  fiye  great  riyers — the  Danube,  Rhine,  Rhone,  Po,  and 
Adige — are  fed  by  its  perennial  and  inexhaustible  snows,  and  flow 
from  its  sides  to  four  different  seas.  For  highest  ayerage  elevation, 
for  the  largest  number  of  yery  high  peaks,  and  for  variety  of  scenery, 
they  are  by  far  the  most  important  mountain-system  in  Europe. 
They  form  also— In  their  snow-fields,  glaciers  and  lakes — the  greatest 
reservoir  of  water  in  this  continent 

(i)  Xbe  Alps,  the  '*  crown  of  Europe/  formed  at  one  time  the  dividing  line  between 
the  barbarous  and  the  civilised  peoples  of  the  Continent.  This  is  no  longer  the  case ; 
bat  they  still  divide  the  west  of  Europe— "the  true  Europe,"— into  two  halves,  a 
northern  and  a  southern,  which  are  essentially  diflTerunt  in  climate  and  vegetation— as 
weU  as  in  the  languages  and  habits  of  the  peoples  who  dwell  on  either  side. 

(ii)  The  Alps  contrast  strongly  with  the  central  ranges  of  Asia.  They  are  much 
more  habitable  and  fertile ;  they  are  very  much  more  accessible ;  and  the  passes,  not 
high  like  the  Himalayan  passes,  but  crossing  the  deep  depressions  between  the 
different  ranges,  may  be  counted  almost  by  hundreds.  The  Alps  are  open  everywhere 
to  all  kinds  of  influences ;  and  they  have  been  called  "  the  most  sociable  mountains" 
in  the  world. 

2.  Nature  of  Socks. — The  inner  kernel  of  the  Alps  consists  of  hard 
cryitaUine  rocks  (such  as  granite  and  gneiss,  etc.) ;  and  this  kernel  is 
enfolded  to  the  north  and  to  the  south  in  outlying  masses  of 
Umestone. 
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(i)  "Die  elevation  of  the  Alps  by  the  internal  flre-foroes  has  taken  place  from  south 
west  to  north-east    Hence  the  longitudinal  valleys  nin  from  west  to  east 

(il)  This  moontain-system  is  oomparatively  young,  compared  with  those  of  Scan- 
'linaria  and  of  Brittany.  Hence  the  sharpness  of  most  of  its  peaks ;  while  those  of 
Scandinavia  have  been  ground  down  by  all  kinds  of  weather-furces.  The  usual 
names  for  the  sliarp  peaks  are,  in  the  French  Alps,  Deat  (Tooth),  AlfoUl*  (Needle),  B«o 
(Beak),  Pie  (Peak),  PoiaU  (Point);  in  the  German  Alps,  Stock  (Stick),  Eom  (Horn), 
I  (Comb),  Bplts  (SpitX  Koff*!  (Ball),  Edi  (Comer),  and  Haapt  (Head). 


3.  Yertlcal  Arrangement. — From  the  point  of  yiew  of  height  or 
vertical  distribution,  the  Alps  are  diyided  into  Fore  Alps,  Middle 
Alps,  and  High  Alps.  The  Fore  Alps  are  the  lower  ranges  which  rise 
to  the  limit  of  trees  (about  55(X)  ft) ;  the  Middle  Alps  rise  from 
the  limit  of  trees  to  the  line  of  perpetual  snow ;  and  the  High  Alps 
are  those  whiqh  rise  above  the  snow-line. 

(i)  The  Pore  Alps  (such  lower  ranges  as  are  called  "  Foot-hiUs"  in  the  United 
States)  are  the  seat  of  the  liveliest  and  most  industrious  populations,  and  are  gay 
with  pastures,  orchards,  vineyards,  villages,  and  towns. 

(il)  The  Klddl*  Alps  contain  the  summer-pastures  of  the  Swiss  and  other  flocks  and 
herds  (each  pasture  is  called  an  "  alp  "Oi  u^d  "^  the  abodes  of  the  chamois,  the  ibex, 
the  marmot,  etc. 

(iii)  The  snow-line  on  the  south  side  of  the  Alps  is  higher  than  on  the  north— partly 
because  the  climate  is  hotter,  and  partly  because  the  southern  slope  is  steeper.  In 
the  High  Alps  steep  slopes  of  grey  naked  rock  abound ;  and  the  Uist  trace  of  vegetable 
life  is  found  in  the  tiny  mosses,  which  appear  as  red  patches  on  the  snow. 

4.  Horixontal  Extension  and  Divisions. — The  whole  system  of  the 
Alps,  which  consists  of  a  very  large  number  of  chains,  is  divided — 
according  to  horizontal  extension — into  Western,  Middle,  and  Easteni 
Alps.  The  Western  and  Middle  Alps  meet  at  the  enormous  and 
massive  group  of  mountains  which  is  called  after  its  highest  point, 
Mont  Blanc.  The  Western  Alps  lie  between  the  Mediterranean  and 
Mont  Blanc ;  the  Middle  Alps  between  Mont  Blanc  and  the  deep 
depression  called  the  Brenner  Pass ;  and  the  Eastern  Alps,  between 
the  Brenner  and  the  Hungarian  Plain  on  the  Danube. 

(i)  In  the  WMtoni  Alps,  the  chief  ranges  are  the  Oottiaa  Alps  (with  Mont  Cenis) 
and  the  Oraiaa  Alps,  with  the  well-known  Pass  of  the  Uttls  81 1 


(ii)  The  MUdls  Alps  form  the  true  core  of  the  Alpine  System,  for  they  unite  the 
greatest  elevation  with  a  considerable  horixontal  extent     Their  western  portion 
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•  consists  of  two  lofty,  noble,  and  snow-crowned  parallel  chains  :  the  PeanlM  Alps  and 
the  BcTBMe  Alps,  (o)  The  Pennine  Alps  are  the  grandest  chain  in  the  whole  system. 
At  the  south-west  end  of  this  chain  rises  the  isolated  group  of  lion*  BUne  (16,781  ft.), 
the  second  highest  mountain  in  Europe;  in  the  middle,  facing  the  south,  lCont« 
SMS  (15,217  ft),  with  its  nine  glorious  peaks.    (6)  The  Bernese  Alps  are  the  chain 


WESTERN  AND  MIDDLE 
A  LPS. 


most  thickly  peopled  and  most  frequently  visited.  Tho  eastern  half  is  called  the 
B«nMM  OlMrUad.  It  contains  the  largest  and  longest  glacier  in  the  Alps,— the 
Alsts^  Its  culminating  point  is  the  FlnstMrmarhors  (14,026  ft),  though  the  Jmgtran 
(  =  "the  Virgin")  with  its  vast  snow-fields,  its  glaciers,  and  its  magnificent  situation 
at  the  head  of  a  long  and  broad  valley,  is  better  Jcnown  and  more  admired. 

(iii)  Between  the  eastern  and  western  portions  of  the  Middle  Alps  rises  the  central 
mountain-mass  of  the  Bt  Oothard,  which  forms  the  centre  of  the  vhoU  Alpine 
system,  and  is  also  the  centre  of  the  watershed— streams  which  rise  on  its  side 
flowing  in  four  different  directions. 

(iv)  The  Eattcm  Alps  diminish  in  height,  but  increase  in  breadth,  as  they  go 
eastwards,  and  almost  fill  the  vast  space  that  lies  between  the  Danube  and  the 
Adriatic.  The  highest  mountain  is  the  Oros^fookner  G2,i56  ft)— a  mass  which 
presents  the  most  splendid  peaks,  the  largest  glaciers,  the  steepest  precipices,  and 
large  numbers  of  high  waterfidls.  In  the  south,  the  DolomiU  Alps— a  limestone  range, 
are  famous  for  their  striking  and  fantastic  forms.— The  Joliaa  and  Dtnarie  Alps  run  to 
the  south-east,  and  parallel  with  the  Adriatic. 

5.  Glaciers. — The  glaciers  of  the  Alps,  which  may  be  described  as 
slow-moving  rivers  of  ice  flowing  out  of  the  vast  snow-fields  behind 
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them,  fonn  their  most  striking  characteristic.  They  are  found  chiefly  * 
on  the  more  gentle  northern  slope,  the  southern  slope  being  too  steep 
for  them  and  too  much  exposed  to  the  hot  rays  of  the  sun.  The 
largest  is  the  Aletsoh  Olaoler,  which  descends  into  the  valley  of  the 
Upper  Rhone  ;  the  most  frequented  is  the  Her  de  CUaoe  (='<  Sea  of 
Ice")  on  the  side  of  Mont  Blanc.  Most  of  the  Alpine  streams  have 
their  origin  in  glaciers. 

Th*  "  Bm  of  Io*  **  la  well  nmMutd.  Tbe' effect  la  that  of  «  bUlowy  tf,  middenljr  frocen— hif h  wftree. 
tOQiided  «t  the  top.  nm  jMunUlel  with  each  other.  »nd  with  the  length  of  fht  glacier :  the 
IbcUjig  giren  bj  the  "  blulah-whlte  allcnoe  "  U  that  of  deep  »we  and  almoet  terror. 

6.  Paises  and  Tunnels. — There  are  60  Alpine  passes  that  are 
traversed  by  carriage  roads  ;  and  the  main  chain  is  pierced  by  three 
tunnels.  The  most  frequented  pass  is  that  of  Great  St.  Barnard, 
which  is  crossed  by  about  30,060  persons  every  year.  The  Bimploii 
Pau  is  crossed  by  one  of  the  noblest  roads  in  Europe.  The  81 
Ootliard  and  the  Fnroa  Passes  are  also  very  famous;  and  the  Brenner 
and  Senunerlng,  in  the  east,  are  crossed  by  railways.  The  three 
tunnels  are  those  of  Mont  Oenls,  St.  Ootbard,  and  Arlberff. 

(i)  The  Pass  of  the  Qr—t  Bt.  Btniard  lies  between  the  valley  of  the  Rhone  and 
that  of  Aosta,  in  the  north-west  of  Italy.  It  was  probably  the  road  chosen  by 
Hannibal  to  cross  into  Italy. 

(ii)  The  Semmeriac  carries  the  railway  between  Vienna  and  Trieste. 

(iii)  The  Bt.  Ootkarl  TumI  is  the  longest  in  the  world.  It  is  nearly  ten  miles  in 
length.  It  took  eight  years  to  make,  and  cost  £152  per  yard.  Thi^  tunnel  la  on 
the  shortest  road  ftx)m  England  to  India.    .  ^j  '    '  - -^^  - 

7.  Climate  and  Zones  of  Vegetation. — The  vegetation  that  we  find 
between  the  foot  of  the  Alps  and  the  snow-line  marks  also  the 
climate  of  the  different  heights.  The  different  steps  up  the  mountain- 
slope  may  be  described  as :  the  Olive  Region ;  the  Vine  Region  ;  the 
Region  of  Decidnons  Tteei ;  that  of  Ckmlfers ;  that  of  Upper  Paitnres ; 
and,  last  of  all,  the  Limit  of  Perpetual  Snow. 

<i)  The  Oltre  requires,  to  produce  fruit,  a  temperature  of  at  least  75*  for  four 
months  In  the  year.    It  therefore  thrives  best  in  the  deeper  valleys. 

(ii)  The  viM  stands  cold  better  than  the  olive,  but  thrives  best  on  the  sunny  sides 
of  the  lower  valleys. 
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^)  Btckhon  Tnm  grow  up  to  the  line  of  4000  ft  on  the  northern  tide  of  the  Alps ; 
on  the  sonthem  side,  to  the  line  of  6000  fL 

(iv)  Ooolfers  grow,  on  the  northern  side,  to  the  line  of  6000  ft ;  on  the  soathem 
side,  to  7000  ft 

(t)  The  Vppw  raatnes  yield  a  short,  soft,  dose-growing,  rich  grass ;  and  cattle  are 
fed  on  them  in  summer. 

(Ti)  The  Umit  of  POTpetaal  ta^w  varies  firom  8000' to  9500  ft. 


SWITZERLAND. 


1.  Introductory. — Swltiarland  is  a  small  country  in  the  very  heart 
of  Europe — of  the  true  Europe  (leaying  out  Russia,  which  is  a  semi- 
Asiatic  country). — It  is  the  most  mountainous  country  on  the  Con- 
tinent. Composed  entirely  of  mountain  and  table-land,  it  has  long 
been  the  playground  of  the  civilised  world  ;  and  its  most  important 
buildings  are  hotels.  From  the  military  point  of  yiew,  it  is  a  great 
natural  fortress — a  defensive  power  and  a  guarantee  for  peace  in  the 
very  midst  of  strong  military  states.  Politically,  it  is  the  best 
example  we  have  of  an  old  republic,— one  of  the  smallest  countries 
in  Europe — holding  its  own  against  great  military  monarchies.  As 
regards  natural  scenery,  it  is  the  synonym  for  all  that  is  pictur- 
esque, beautiful,  and  sublime. 

(i)  '*  Two  hundred  Switzerlands  would  scarcely  equal  Europe  in  area." 
(ii)  Whenever  a  mountainous  point  of  any  country  is  strikingly  picturesque  and 
beautiful,  it  is  called  "a  Uttie  Switzerland." 

2.  Boundariei. — Switzerland  is  bounded — 

1.  M.  —By  Oenaaaty. 

S.  B.  —By  Ckraaaj  and  Autria. 

3.  B.  —By  Italy. 

4.  W.— By  FTaaee. 

(i)  Its  natural  boundaries  are  the  Shine  ;  the  Jva ;  and  the  Alps, 
(ii)  It  is  the  only  country  in  Europe  that  has  no  coast  line. 

(iii)  Its  federal  capital,  Bene,  lies  nearly  on  the  same  parallel  as  MaatM(in  France), 
Astrakhsa,  and  Qaebee. 

3.  Commercial  Poeltton. — Though  Switzerland  has  no  coast  line 
and  no  water-communication  with  the  sea,  it  occupies  a  magnificent 
commercial  position.    For  it  touches  the  three  greatest  industrial  and 
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oommercial  countries  of  continental  Europe— France,  Crennany,  and 
Italy ;  gives  trade  to  them  and  receives  trade  from  them. 

(i)  Its  2000  miles  of  railway  connect  it  with  every  large  town  on  the  Continent 

(ii)  For  its  industries,  it  has  everywhere  at  hand  the  enormons  water-power  of  the 
Alpine  streams. 

4.  Shape  and  Size. — Roughly  speaking,  Switzerland  is  a  semicircle. 
It  is  nearly  16,000  square  miles  in  area,  or  a  little  more  than  half  the 
size  of  Scotland.     Yet  it  supports  a  population  of  about  3  millions.    \  V 

6.  Build. — About  two- thirds  of  the  country  is  filled  with  lofty 
mountains;  and  the  remainder  with  a  high  plain  or  table-land, 
studded  with  picturesque  hills,  with  an  average  elevation  of  1300  ft. 
above  the  sea-leveL  It  is  from  this  plateau  that  the  Alps  rise.  In  a 
few  words,  Switzerland  is  the  land  of  the  Central  Alps,  the  Jnra^  and 
the  Plateau  between  them.  The  chief  ranges  of  the  Swiss  Alps  are 
the  Pennine,  the  Lepontine,  and  the  Bernese  Alps. 

The  Alps  form  th«  beundiuT  between  the  region  where  the  x»lnfkU  le  greatest  In  lummer.  luid  that 
where  it  la  grafttest  In  Mitumn. 

(i)  The  PcbbIm  Alps  nm  south  of  tlie  Valais  or  valley  of  the  Upper  Rhone.  Tlie 
highest  peak— and  it  is  also  the  highest  point  in  SwitserUnd— is  Ifoate  KMa  (15,217  ft) 

The  pen  in  PeiwitM  is  the  same  m  the  pen  in  Penmacnmawr ;  u  the  btm  In  BtnUdU  «tc. ;  u  the 
jMH  in  Apennine.    It  is  the  Celtic  word  for  mountain. 

Oi)  The  Lepontlae  or  Eelretiaa  Alps  lie  to  the  east  of  the  Pennine  Alps,  and  form  the 
watershed  between  the  basins  of  tlie  Rhine,  the  Rhone,  and  the  Po.  The  highest 
point  is  the  Blaploa  (11.510  ft). 

(iii)  The  Bemete  Alps  form  the  watershed  between  the  basins  of  the  Aar  and  the 
Upper  Rhone.    The  highest  peak  is  the  Ftnsteraaxliom  (14,026  ft.)* 

Theee  moontaine  are  also  called  the  Bemeee  Oberland  (— Uppcrland).  They  form  the  couthem 
boundarjr  of  the  Canton  Berne.  Seen  from  the  <Atj  of  Berne,  they  rite  firom  the  end  of  the 
table-land  like  a  great  mow-capped  walL 

(iv)  The  highest  mountain  entirely  within  Swiss  territory  is  the  Matterhom— nearly 
15,000  ft  high. 

(v)  The  Jara  has  a  steep  and  unifbrm  Slope.  "  Towns  and  villages  form  a  thin 
white  streak  along  its  foot ;  fields  and  vineyards  occupy  the  lower  slopes ;  and  sombre 
pine- woods  cover  all  above  np  to  the  bluish  pasture-grounds  in  the  fkr-olT distance." 

6.  BiTen. — Switzerland  has  no  rivers  that  it  can  call  entirely  its 
own.    But  it  possesses  the  head- waters  of  the  greatest  rivers  of 
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Europe — the  Bliliie,  the  Bbone,  the  Po,  and  the  Danube.  Thus 
Switzerland  sends  water  to  the  North  Sea,  the  Black  Sea,  and  the 
Mediterranean — and,  in  the  Mediterranean,  to  both  sides  of  the 
peninsula  of  lialy. 

(i)  The  only  navigable  stream  of  any  importance  Is  the  Aar ;  the  other  rivers  are 
mostly  mountain-torrents. 

(ii)  The  BhoM  has  its  sonrce  in  a  glacier  on  the  west  side  of  If  ont  St.  Gothard. 
It  flows  to  the  south-west,  takes  a  sudden  and  sharp  bend  at  the  town  of  Martigny, 
and  fklls— a  rapid  and  muddy  stream— into  Lake  Geneva.  It  leaves  the  lake  as  a 
clear  blue  liver.  and  enters  France. 

(iii)  The  Ildao  is  the  largest  river  sent  down  by  Switzerland  to  the  Po.  It  has  the 
largest  catchment-basin  of  all  the  Swiss  rivers,  and  is  the  least  fed  by  glaciers. 

(iv)  The  Ina  rises  in  the  HhaetlM  Alps,  flows  through  the  well-known  deep  and 
narrow  valley  called  the  Engadine,  and  falls  into  the  Danube  at  Passan,  where  in  Ikct 
it  is  much  larger  than  the  stream  into  which  it  fkUs. 

(v)  The  Atof  rises  out  of  the  glaciers  of  the  Finsteraarhom ;  flows  through  Lakes 
Briena  and  Thun ;  washes  the  towns  of  Interlaken,  Thun  iToon\  and  Berne ;  and  fiiUa 
into  the  Rhine  at  Waldshut,  above  Basle.  The  volume  of  water  it  brings  into  the 
Rhine  ia  greater  than  that  of  the  Rhine  itself;  and,  just  as  the  Danube  ought  to 
be  called  the  Inn,  so  the  right  name  of  the  Rhine  is  the  Aar. 

(vi)  Fed  by  glaciers,  the  Swiss  rivers  are  larger  in  summer  than  in  winter ;  as  the 
glaciers  then  melt  more  rapidly. 

7.  Lalras. — The  Alps  are  the  Lake-Country  of  the  south-west  of 
Europe ;  just  as  the  Neva  basin  is  of  the  north-east  The  Swiss  lakes 
and  glaciers  are  never-failing  reservoirs  of  the  water  which  fertilises 
many  of  the  surrounding  plains.  The  lakes  are  remarkable  for 
their  number,  their  size,  their  great  depth,  and  the  beauty  and 
grandeur  of  the  scenery  which  surrounds  them.  The  largest  and 
most  important  are  Lakes  Geneva,  Oonstanoe,  Nench^tel,  Magglore, 
Lnoeme,  and  Zurich. 

<i)  There  are  in  all  15  lakes  in  Switzerland ;  of  which  11  are  in  the  basin  of  the 
Aar,  and  none  at  all  in  that  of  the  Iftn. — Geneva  and  Constance  balance  each  other 
at  the  opposite  ends  of  the  country ;  and  the  rivers  that  flow  out  of  them  flow  in 
opposite  directions. 

(ii)  a«Mva  or  Leman  is  a  crescent-shaped  lake,  about  one-tenth  the  size  of  Lake 
Wener  in  Sweden.  It  is  the  filter  of  the  Rhone,  and  is  nearly  a  thousand  feet  deep. 
Its  bottom  extends  down  almost  to  the  level  of  the  Mediterranean. 
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(iil)  Oonrtamw  or  Bodimw  is  a  little  smaller  than  Geneva,  and  not  qnite  so  deep^ 
It  is  the  Alter  of  the  Rhine,  and  lies  partly  in  German  territory. 

(iv)  Vraehatal  is  the  largest  of  the  lakes  which  lie  entirely  in  Swiss  territory.  It 
lies  on  the  table-land,  and  hence  is  not  so  deep  as  those  lakes  which  are  fonnd  in 
longitudinal  mountain  valleys. 

(v)  Ibcgiore  is  a  lake  only  9  miles  of  which  belong  to  Switzerland.  It  is  very  deep 
— 1S30  ft    The  Ticino  flows  through  it,  and  falls  into  the  Po. 

(vi)  lAcariM  is  also  called  the  Lake  of  the  Four  Forest  Oantons— Lucerne, 
Unterwalden,  Uri,  and  Schwytz.  It  is  about  half  the  size  of  Maggiore,  and  two- 
thirds  as  deep.  It  is  in  shape  somewhat  like  a  starfish ;  and  its  steep  mountainous 
shores  make  it  more  like  a  Norw^an  fiord  than  any  other  Swiss  lake.  The  E««n 
(Boice)  flows  out  of  it  into  the  Aar. 

(vii)  Zttrloh  is  a  lake  one-sixth  the  size  of  Cionstanoe,  and  less  than  one-half  the 
depth.    The  Limmat  flows  out  of  it  into  the  Aar. 

(viii)  The  Lake  of  BImui*  is  used  as  a  regulator  of  the  Aar.  The  Aar  is  led  into  the 
lake  by  an  artificial  channel ;  and  thus,  when  the  river  is  flooded,  the  surplus  water 
is  retained  in  the  lake,  and  the  country  below  saved  from  inundations. 

8.  Climate. — ^Altitude  is  the  complement  of  latitude;  and  the 
climate  of  the  Arctic  Ocean  may  be  found  on  the  Equator,  if  we 
go  high  enough.  Hence  Switzerland  has  a  climate  colder  than  its 
latitude  would  lead  us  to  expect.  But,  when  we  consider  the 
climates  within  Switzerland,  we  must  proceed  according  to  altitude, 
and  not  according  to  latitude.  The  climate  is  distributed  vertically, 
not  horizontally;  and  Switzerland  contains  all  the  steps  in  the 
climate  of  Europe  within  very  short  distance  of  each  other.  The 
ayerage  height  of  the  snow-line  is  about  9000  ft. ;  but  the  growth  of 
grain  ceases  at  about  4000  ft  In  proportion  to  its  size,  Switzerland 
receives  a  larger  quantity  of  rain  than  any  other  country  in  Europe. 

(i)  Summer  and  winter  may  be  said  to  be  within  a  few  hours'  walk  of  each  other. 

(ii)  The  southern  slopes  of  the  Alps,  which  face  the  sun,  have  a  warmer  climate 
than  the  northern  slopes.  Thus  rye  is  grown  in  the  Grisons  at  a  height  of  5900  ft. 
The  vine  flourishes  on  Monte  Rosa  as  high  as  8000  ft ;  but  in  the  canton  of  St.  Oall 
1700  ft.  is  the  limit 

(iii)  The  canton  of  Ticino  has  the  warmest  climate  in  Switzerland.  Figs,  almonds, 
olives,  and  maize  are  grown. 

(iv)  In  Italian  Switzerland,  the  winter  lasts  three  months ;  in  the  Engadine  six.    I  ' 

9.  The  Sou  of  Switierlaiid. — There  are  more  than  6  million  acres 
of  land  in  Switzerland.     Of  these,  nearly  3  millions  are  entirely 
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nnprodactiye,  partly  because  they  are  rocky,  partly  because  they  are 
above  the  region  of  tillage  ;  nearly  2  millions  are  under  forest ;  and 
only  a  little  more  than  Ij  million  are  arable.  Thus  only  about  one 
quarter  of  the  soil  of  the  country  is  ayailable  for  agriculture. 

10.  Yef etatlon.^Thi8 
figure  gives  the  gamut  of 
yegetation  in  Switzerland ; 
and  the  yertical  zones  of  the 
Alps  correspond  to  the 
horizontal  zones  of  Europe 
between  latitude  46*  and 
the  Arctic  Circle. 

11.  AgrlOQltore. — Swit- 
zerland is  an  agricultural 
country,    with    a    strong 

tendency  to  manufactures.  The  chief  wealth  of  the  country  consists- 
in  its  forests,  its  meadows,  and  its  mountain  pastures ;  and  the 
grain  grown  does  not  supply  more  than  half  the  bread  eaten  by 
the  Swiss.  The  most  important  kind  of  farming  is  dairy-farming ;. 
and  the  chief  product  is  cheese.  In  the  warmer  parts  of  the  country- 
main,  Tines,  and  tobacco  are  grown  ;  and  there  are  rich  orchards  in. 
the  lower  grounds. 

(i)  The  pMtores  are  always  green.  Rain  in  the  winter,  melting  snow  in  the- 
summer,  and  irrigation  in  the  lower  meadows,  keep  them  so. 

(ii)  In  spring,  the  cows  leare  the  stablee  where  they  have  spent  the  long  winter, 
and,  headed  by  a  "leader"— a  cow  crowned  with  flowers  and  decked  with  sweet 
soimding  bells,  make  for  the  Alps.  As  the  snow  melts  away,  they  go  higher  and 
higher.  They  stay  in  the  lower  pastures  during  May ;  a  little  higher  in  June ;  high- 
est of  all  in  July ;  and,  in  the  next  three  months,  return  through  the  same  stages. 
Brery  patch  of  pasture  is  used ;  and,  if  cattle  cannot  reach  it,  sheep  and  goats  are 
driven  up.  Sometimes,  the  herdsman  will  even  carry  the  animals  up  on  his  back- 
The  higher  they  go,  the  more  they  find  of  those  aromatic  herbs  which  give  so  delicious- 
a  flavour  to  the  milk.    The  herdsmen  live  in  wooden  huts  called  ehaUU, 

(iii)  The  Swiss  peasant  is  singularly  careftd  about  his  grass  and  hay.  He  climbs 
up  into  nooks  where  even  the  goat  cannot  make  his  way,  cuts  the  grass  there,  and^ 
throws  it  down  the  predpice. 
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12.  AnlmalB. — The  wolf,  ibex,  chamois,  and  marmot  are  found  in 
the  mountains ;  but  all  grow  scarcer  every  year. 

(i)  Wolyes  fluently  invade  the  Bheepfolds. 

(ii)  The  chamois  is  being  hunted  to  destrnction— 820  were  killed  in  one  year ;  bat 
Bome  of  the  cantons  have  instituted  a  "close- time.** 

(iii)  The  marmot  is  a  pretty  rodent,  larger  than  a  rabbit,  living  in  fiunilies,  and 
sleeping  all  the  winter  till  ApriL 

13.  Minerals.  —Switzerland  is  singularly  poor  in  minerals.  There 
is  yery  little  Iron ;  no  ooal ;  and  the  only  mineral  whose  export 
•exceeds  its  import  is  aiplialte. 

**  The  Alps  are  supposed  to  be  rich  in  iron  ores ;  but,  owing  to  the  want  of  fuel,  it 
would  not  pay  to  work  them." 

14.  ManofiBustoref.— Poor  in  arable  soil,  poorer  still  in  minerals, 
what  is  it  that  makes  Switzerland  so  rich  ?  It  is  water-power,  hard 
work,  and  thrift  Most  of  the  raw  material  for  manufactures  has  to 
be  imported ;  but  the  rivers  and  waterfalls  supply  a  splendid  motive- 
power  without  cost.  The  north  and  west  are  the  chief  manufacturing 
•districts.  The  largest  manufacture  is  silk;  then  oottona;  next, 
watches  and  Jewellery. 

(i)  Silks  are  manufSactured  chiefly  in  Ztirich  and  Basle. 

(ii)  Cotton-spinning  goes  on  in  the  Oerman  cantons  of  Olarus,  Ztirich,  and  St. 
^all. 

(iii)  Geneva  and  The  Jura  (Neuchfltel,  etc.)  are  important  centres  of  watchmaking. 

15.  Oommerce. — In  spite  of  the  absence  of  sea-board,  and  the 
presence  of  high  mountain-ranges,  Switzerland  possesses  a  large 
K^mmerce  in  proportion  to  her  size.  She  has  commercial  inter- 
course with  Austria,  France,  Germany,  and  Italy ;  and  she  also 
•does  a  large  trade  with  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States. 
Her  chief  exports  are  sUks,  cottons,  docks,  and  watdies ;  cheese 
and  condensed  milk. 

(i)  Her  exports  to  (Germany  amount  to  about  £6,000,000  a  year ;  her  imports  fh>m 
•Germany,  to  nearly  ten  millions. 

(ii)  France  is  her  next  best  customer;  then  Great  Britain ;  then  the  United  States. 
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16.  hus9  Towna. — There  are  only  seven  towns  in  Switzerland  with 
more  than  25,000  inhabitants ;  and  only  two  of  them  have  above 
50,000.  The  two  largest  towns  are  Geneva  and  Basle.  Next  come 
Bame  ;  Lausanne ;  ZQrlcb ;  Cliaiix-de-Fonds ;  and  81  Oall. 

If  we  tndade  its  rabartMn  yuiUlbm,  Zorldi  la  Um  lugwi  town  in  BwltMdand— with  nearlj 
80.000  inhabitanta. 

0)  e«a«Ta  (70),  at  the  soath-westem  end  of  the  lake,  occupies  a  splendid  geo- 
gcaphical  position ;  for  upon  it  converge  all  the  roads  which  connect  Central  Oennany 
with  Southern  France.  It  is  fluently  chMen  for  international  meetings,  and  is 
hence  known  as  ''the  greatest  amongst  the  small  towns"  of  Europe.  It  is  the  in- 
tellectual centre  of  French  Switzerland. 

(ii)  BaaU  (ft5)  stands  on  a  terrace  at  the  great  elhow  of  the  Rhine,  where  it  begins 
to  sweep  to  the  north,  and  is  to  Qermany  and  Northern  France  what  Geneva  is  to 
Southern  France.  It  has  large  manufactures  of  silk,  ribbons,  and  chemicals.  It  is 
also  one  of  the  great  exchanges  and  money  marts  of  the  world. 

(iii)  B«nu  (45)  stands  in  a  peninsular  loop  of  the  Aar,— which  has  here  high  and  steep 
banks,— half-way  between  the  Rhone  and  the  Khine.  It  has  greater  extremes  of 
temperature  than  any  other  town  in  Switzerland.  The  view  from  the  town  of  the 
snow-dad  Bernese  Alps  is  most  magnificent 

(iv)  T<Hi»mw  (30)  stands  on  a  hill  near  the  middle  of  the  north  bank  of  the  Lake 
of  Oenera.    It  is  a  place  surrounded  by  the  loveliest  scenery. 

(v)  UeMi  (28X  the  intellectual  and  commercial  capital  of  German  Switzerland, 
stands  at  the  foot  of  the  lake  of  the  same  name,  and  is  nearly  in  the  middle  of  the 
moat  fertOe  plain  in  the  country.  It  has  also  better  communications  both  by  road 
and  rail  with  Germany  and  Austria  than  any  other  town.  It  has  silk-mills  and 
cotton-mills  ;  foundries  and  machine-shops.    It  has  also  a  good  Technical  School. 

(vi)  Oiaaz-4e-Ftoads  (20),  in  a  valley  of  the  Upper  Jura,  is  the  industrial  centre  of 
the  canton  of  NeuchateL    It  is  still  the  chief  centre  of  watch-making  in  the  world. 

(vii)  St.  OaU  (25),  the  capital  of  the  canton  of  that  name,  is  a  very  busy  pushing 
town,  which  has  its  agents  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  Embroidered  muslins  are  the 
chief  manufactures.   /• 


17.  WaterlniT-places. — There  are  in  Switzerland  more  than  five 
hundred  watering-places  ("baths'*)  or  health-resorts.  Indeed,  this 
country  is  the  sanatorium  of  Europe.  Sulphur  baths,  salt  baths,  the 
whey  cure,  mineral  waters — all  are  used,  to  bathe  in  or  to  drink. 
Altitude  is  so  important  an  element  in  the  *^cure"  that  240  of 
the  hotels  stand  about  4000  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
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(i)  One  of  the  highest  hotels  is  on  the  top  of  the  Kiel,  a  mountain  more  fireqnented 
by  tonrists  than  any  other  in  the  world.  There  are  now  two  railways  to  the  top ;  one 
of  these  remarkable  railways  has  a  gradient  of  one  foot  in  four.  The  chief  ol^ect  of 
tonrists  is  to  see  the  snn  rise  oyer  the  wonderftd  frozen  sea  of  mountains  which  lies 
beneath  the  eye  of  the  spectator  standing  on  the  top  of  the  BigL 

(ii)  "  Switzerland  has  almost  become  one  huge  hoteL  During  the  summer  season, 
strangers  arrive  in  thousands,  and  all  the  languages  of  Europe  may  then  be  heard." 

(iii)  The  amount  of  money  annually  left  behind  them  in  the  country  by  strangers  is 
nearly  £5,000,00a 

18.  BoadB  and  Ballvrays. — Switzerland  is  well  provided  with  roads. 
The  magnificently  built  roads  across  the  Passes  of  the  Alps — several 
of  them  constructed  by  Napoleon — are  among  the  wonders  of  the 
world.  "The  real  centre  of  all  Switzerland  is  the  high  valley  of 
Andermatt ;  and  it  is  not  a  mere  accident  if  the  four  cardinal  roads 
of  the  Alps  converge  upon  it"  There  are  about  2000  miles  of  rail- 
way in  the  country  ;  and  these  are,  of  course,  mostly  on  the  plateau. 
The  tunnels  through  the  Mont  St.  Oothard  and  the  Slmplon  have 
brought  Italy  within  half-an-hour's  distance. 

(i)  Switzerland,  in  respect  of  roads,  stands  at  the  opposite  pole  to  Russia.  The 
material  for  making  them  is  everywhere ;  in  many  parts  of  Russia,  it  is  nowhere. 

(ii)  At  present,  the  plain  of  Switzerland  has  more  railways  in  proportion  to  its 
area  than  any  other  country  in  Europe. 

19.  Telegraphs  and  Letters. — Switzerland  is  fitted  with  a  very  com- 
plete telegraph  system.  There  are  in  the  country  nearly  4500  miles 
of  telegraph  line.  The  telegraph  is  especially  active  during  the 
summer  months. — ^About  100  millions  of  letters  and  post-cards  are 
transmitted  by  the  post-offices  every  year. 

England  and  Wales  send  about  1600  millions ;  but  then  England  and  Wales  have 
a  population  more  than  eight  times  as  large  as  Switzerland. 

20.  Population  and  Popnlonsness. — The  population  of  Switzerland 
amounts  to  a  little  over  3,000,000.  This  gives  an  average  density  of 
about  200  per  square  mile.  Geneva  is  the  most  densely  peopled 
canton  ;  Grisons  the  least 

<i)  The  following  is  the  order  of  density  in  the  cantons  :  Geneva,  Basle,  Zttrich. 
(ii)  The  density  of  population  in  the  above  gives  also  the  order  of  rank  as  regards 
industries  and  commerce. 
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(Ui)  In  spite  of  its  extontiYe  gUden  and  gnow-flelds,  the  population  is  denser  in 
Switierland  than  it  is  in  France,  and  much  denser  than  in  Scotland. 

21.  Piditlcal  DiTisloni.— Switzerland  is— not  divided  into,  but- 
made  up  of  twenty-two  small  independent  states,  called  *^wt/y»fff. 
The  Swiss  Confederation  at  first  (Jan.  1,  1308)  consisted  of  only 
three  cantons ;  and  these  gradually  grew  to  the  present  size  and 
number.    The  most  important  are  : 


OajnoHs. 

Towns. 

Caittoks. 

Towns. 

1.  a«Mva     .    . 

2.  Taiid  .    .    . 
8.  Veatfkatol      . 

Geneva. 
.    Lansanne. 
.    Nenohatel,  Chaox- 
de-Fonds. 

5.  ZMdl      .    . 

6.  Baau  .    .    . 

7.  St.  OaU 

.    Zttrich. 
.    Basle. 
.    StOaa 

4.  Bmu  .     .     . 

.    Berne,  Than,   In- 

&  Sekwyti    .     . 

.    Schwytz. 

terlaken. 

9.  Iae«m«    .     . 

.    Lnceme. 

(I)  l^wnw.    Han  Olbbon  vxoU  hla  iroriL  on  th*  Dtelin*  and  /bll  c/  tkt  Roman  Empire. 

(11)  Than,  on  Lako  Than,  la  on*  of  tho  loroliwt  towns  In  Swltanland.    It  U  a  qaaint  town,  with  hlfh 
t«w«n.oddbOTiaM,uid"rowi.'*lIketho«*ofClMoter.    Itlathomillterr  flMt^of  thoConfadcntlon. 
m)  Int«rfa]cai(-h«twMntbaI«]ui),  A  prottyplMelwtwoMilAkM  Brians  and  Than. 
(It)  BAwjU  was  tha  canton  altar  wUdi  tha  whola  eoontix  was  namad. 
(t)  Tha  laifMi  oantoo  la  the  CWsona-abont  tha  aiaa  of  Ltneolnahlra. 


22.  Obaracter  and  Social  Oondition. — The  average  Swiss  is  *'  a  man 
with  large,  strongly  cut  features,  broad  chest,  a  heavy  gait,  bright 
eyes,  and  strong  fists.**  He  ib  slow,  but  sure.  He  is  thrifty  and 
fond  of  money  ;  but  he  is  still  more  fond  of  liberty — and  Switzerland 
has  won  more  liberty  for  herself  than  any  other  nation  on  the  continent 
Frankness,  industry,  love  of  liberty,  a  burning  love  of  country — 
these  are  the  main  characteristics  of  the  Swiss. 

Nearly  every  mountain  village  hs*  some  special  trade.  "The  emigrants  firom 
one  Tillsge  are  all  of  them  chimney-sweeps  ;  those  firom  another  glasiers  or  masons. 
The  men  from  one  valley  in  the  Tidno  are  chestnat-roasters ;  the  Orisons  snpply 
Europe  with  pastry-cooks." 

23.  TAngnages. — There  are  four  languages  spoken  in  Switzerland 
— Qermaii,  Ttenob,  Italian,  and  Bonmansoh.  More  than  two-thirds 
of  the  people  speak  German ;  and  about  one-sixth,  French. 

Roomanaoh  laakindofLattn.    It  la  apokan  only  in  tha  OriaMia. 
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(i)  The  Alps  form  a  very  difficult  boundary  on  the  south,  hence  the  weakness  of 
the  Italian  element ;  the  Jnra  is  not  so  difficult,  hence  the  greater  strength  of  the 
French  element ;  the  Swiss  table-land  is  only  part  of  the  Sonth  German  Platean, 
hence  the  number  of  Germans  is  greatly  in  excess. 

(U)  German  is  spoken  by  the  mi^oiity  of  the  people  in  15  cantons ;  French  in 
fire;  and  Italian  in  one— Ticino. 

24.  CtoTemment. — The  Swiss  Parliament  has  two  Chambers— the 
State  Council  and  the  National  Council,  both  elective.  The  army 
consists  of  all  the  men  able  to  bear  arms  between  the  ages  of  20  and 
32.  Those  above  32  form  a  reserve  force.  On  a  war-footing  it 
numbers  200,000  men.    There  is  no  navy. 

The  valley  formed  the  original  natural  unit  of  society  and  government. 


25.  Religion  and  Bdncation. — About  59  per  cent  of  the  Swiss 
people  are  Protestants  ;  the  remaining  41  per  cent  Catholics.  The 
Protestant  part  of  the  community  have  education  which  is  compulsory 
and  free ;  and  it  is  free  both  in  the  secondary  and  in  the  primaiy 
schools.  Each  canton  has  a  Normal  College  for  the  training  of 
schoolmasters.  There  are  four  Universities ;  and  Ziirich  has  one  of 
the  largest  and  best  Technical  Colleges  in  Europe.  jg 
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AUSTRIA-HUNGARY. 

1.  Xntrodnotory. — A  land  of  endless  variety — of  hill  and  dale, 
mountain  and  plain,  forest  and  rirer ;  a  land  of  the  most  yaried 
scenery ;  a  land  of  many  different  peoples  and  nationalities — 
European  and  Asiatic,  German  and  Magyar,  Italian  and  Slay,  where 
there  are  twenty  different  languages  spoken,  and  half-a-dozen 
different  coinages  in  use  ;  a  pudding-stone  of  states  ;  a  conglomerate 
of  duchies,  grand-duchies,  kingdoms,  and  principalities  ;  an  Empire- 
Monarchy  with  an  Emperor-King, — such  is  Austria. 

(i)  Austria  comprises  five  kingdoms;  one  principality;  two  arch-duchies;  eight 
duchies;  two margraviates ;  four  counties  (•■provinces  ruled  only  by  Counts);  and 
several  lordships— in  all,  60  States. 

(ii)  No  common  hond  either  of  nationality,  race,  or  speech  holds  them  together. 
The  necessity  of  Christians  combining  against  the  Turk  originally  brought  them 
together ;  and  now  the  Hapebuigs  keep  them.    To-day,  the  army  is  the  chief  bond. 

(iii)  About  half  the  people  belong  to  the  Slav  race. 

2.  Commercial  Position. — Although  Austria  has  a  yery  short  sea- 
board, yet^  lying  as  it  does,  almost  in  the  yery  middle  of  Europe, 
haying  communication  with  the  Meditermnean,  the  Black  Sea,  the 
Baltic,  and  the  €rerman  Ocean,  and  touching  so  many  countries 
Austria-Hungary  occupies  a  magnificent  position  for  commerce. 

(i)  Austria's  neighbours  are  the  commercial  countries  of  Germany  and  France, 
(ii)  The  Sues  Cttnal  has  increased  the  Mediterranean  traffic  of  Austria. 

3.  Boundaries. — ^Austria-Hungary  is  bounded — 

2.  S. —  By  BoMla  and  BonuBanJa. 

3.  8.—  By  lIontea«gro^  Serrla,  and  iMnuuda. 

4.  W.— By  Bavaria,  SwUnrlaad,  and  Italy. 

(I)  The  Rhine,  for  a  short  distance,  separates  it  from  Switzerland. 
(iO  The  (^unic  Alps  separate  it  ftx>m  Italy. 

4.  sue. — As  regards  area^841,000  square  miles — ^Austria-Hungary 
ranks  tlilrd  among  the  European  States.  From  north  to  south  it 
measures  700  miles ;  from  east  to  west  900. 
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(i)  Rouia  is  the  largest  state  in  Europe ;  Scandinavia  the  second. 
<ii)  Anstrla-Hnngary  is  more  than  four  times  larger  than  England  and  Wales. 

5.  Sliape. — Austria-Hungary  is  an  immense  oblonir,  with  two 
excrescences — one  on  the  west,  the  other  on  the  south.  The  following 
is  a  diagram-map  of  the  different  parts  of  this  composite  empire  : 


The  key  to  this  confusion  is  to  be  found  in  the  river  Leitha — a  stream 
which  falls  into  the  Danube  east  of  Vienna.  All  the  countries 
west  of  this  stream  are  known  as  the  Ois-Laltlian ;  those  east  as  the 
Trans-Lditlian. 

Citlam  L*Un  void  meMiing  on  this  $idt  of^  whUs  tran$  me*iu  htyond. 

Bohemia,  like  a  liuge  i>eutAngnlar  citadel,  advances  into  the  heart  of  the  North 
German  Plains. 

6.  Build. — ^Austria-Hungary  is  made  up  of  three  great  mountain- 
systems  ;  a  yast  plain  watered  by  two  mighty  rivers ;  a  great  plateau ; 
and  exterior  slopes  towards  four  great  seas. 

(i)  The  three  moon  tain-systems  are:  the  Easlen  Alps;  the  Behaalaa-KoraTiaa 
aTsUa ;  and  the  Osrpatklaas. 

(ii)  The  vast  plain  is  the  Plain  of  Hangary,  which  is  watered  by  the  Danube  and  the 
Theiss.    Hongary  is  an  oval  plain  sorronnded  by  mountains. 

(iU)  The  gnat  Uble-land  U  the  Vlateaa  of  Boheala. 
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(Iv)  The  four  exterior  slopes  are :  (a)  a  narrow  slope  wtst,  in  Dalmatia,  into  the 
Adriatic ;  (b)  a  long  slope  east,  in  Gallcia,  in  the  Dniester  vallej,  into  the  Black 
Sea ;  (o)  a  long  slope  north,  in  Bohemia,  towards  the  German  Ocean ;  and  (d)  a  short 
slope  sovlh,  in  the  Adige  Tallej,  towardr  the  Adriatic 


7.  TlM  CkMurt  Line. — The  coast  line  of  Austria  is,  in  comparisoD 
with  the  vast  extent  of  territory,  rery  short  The  coast  of  Dalmatia 
is  high  and  rocky,  and  valueless  for  commerce.  Istria  has  the  com- 
mercial port  of  Trieste. 

The  Danube  compensates  to  a  large  extent  for  the  shortness  of  the  sea-coast. 


8.  Mountains  and  Table-Lands. — After  Switzerland,  Austria- 
Hongary  is  the  most  mountainous  country  in  Europe.  Three- 
fourths  of  it  is  mountain-land.  Nearly  half  of  the  Alps  lie  in 
Austrian  territory.  On  the  north,  spurs  from  the  main  range  go 
out  to  meet  the  little  Oarpatblans ;  to  the  south,  the  Jnlian  Alps  run 

into  the  moun- 
tains of  Dal- 
matia.— In  the 
north-west,  the 
lozenge  -  shaped 
Plateau  of  Bo- 
hemia is  hemm- 
ed in  by  the 
ranges  called  Bo- 
hemian Forest, 
Ers  (Ore)  Moun- 
tains, Biesen 
(Giant)  Moun- 
tains, and  the 
MoravianForest 
— East      comes 

the  mighty  range  of  the  wooded  Oarpatbians,  which  are  continued 
into  the  Transylvanian  Alps ;  and  the  two  together  defend  the  wide 
fertile  plain  of  the  Danube  against  east  and  north-east  winds. 


THE  TABLELAND 

OF    BOHEMIA 
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(t)  The  flfon  Oloekav  (12,465  ft)  riMS  "Uke  a  bleached  citadel"  at  the  end  of  the 
Great  Alpe.  From  this  point,  the  other  ranges  spread  oat  like  a  fan ;  and,  as  thej 
go  east,  they  increase  in  breadth,  but  decrease  in  height. 

(ii)  Sir  Humphry  Davy  says :  "  I  know  no  country  to  be  compared  in  beauty 
of  scenery  with  the  Austrian  Alps.  The  variety  of  the  scenery,  the  verdure  of  the 
meadows  and  trees,  the  depths  of  the  valleys,  and  the  altitude  of  the  mountains,  the 
clearness  and  grandeur  of  the  rivers  and  lakes  give  it,  I  think,  a  decided  superiority 
over  Switzerland.**  The  chief  ranges  of  the  Alps  in  Austria  are  the  Bhaetlaa,  Hoslc, 
Osmle,  Inlljui,  and  Dfaarie  Alps. 

(iii)  The  most  picturesque  ranges  are  in  Tjrrol,  which  is  the  most  Alpine  part  of  the 
country ;  and  here  also  is  the  highest  peak— Ortltr  Bpiti  (1S>817  ft.). 

(iv)  In  the  Giant  Mountains,  the  loftiest  peak  is  the  Behaeekoppe  (snow-peak),  which 
is,  however,  only  5248  ft  above  the  sea-level. 

(v)  The  Carpathians  cover  an  area  of  72,000  square  miles— more  than  twice  that 
of  the  Austrian  Alps.  The  highest  part  of  them  is  called  the  Tatn  Qroap— an  enormous 
mass  of  granite.  They  begin  at  the  Iron  Gate  on  the  Danube,  and,  sweeping  round 
Transylvania  and  Hungary,  again  approach  the  Danube  near  Fressburg. 

9.  Plalni. — There  are  in  Aastria-Hungary  four  important  and 
fertile  plains :  the  Tnlnar  Basin ;  the  Vienna  Basin ;  the  Little 
Hungarian  Plain ;  and  the  Great  Hungarian  Plain. 

(i)  TheTolaerBaslB  is  called  after  the  town  of  Tuln,  and  lies  highest  up  the  Danube. 

(il)  Vienna  lies  in  the  middle  of  the  T^ama  Baiia. 

(iii)  The  Little  Hiigsrisn  Flala  has  an  area  of  about  half  the  sise  of  Yorkshire. 

(iv)  The  Oreat  Hiigsrisn  Flala  is  more  than  ten  times  as  large  as  the  little  Plain, 
and  is  one  of  the  great  granaries  of  Europe.  Extensive  marshes,  however,  lie  along 
the  banks  of  the  rivers. 

10.  Blvers. — The  highlands  of  Austria-Hungaiy  form  part  of  the 
great  watershed  of  Europe ;  and  its  rivers  flow  north,  south,  and 
east.  All  its  rivers  have  their  mouths  in  other  countries.  The 
Danube,  Dniester,  Vistula,  Elbe,  and  Adlge  are  the  chief  rivers.  The 
mountains  of  Bohemia  and  Moravia  give  birth  to  the  three  great 
rivers  of  Northern  Germany — the  Elbe,  the  Oder,  and  the  Vistula. 

({)  The  Daaabe  (which  is  1750  miles  long)  has  846  miles  in  this  empire,  of  which 
620  are  in  Hungary.  It  enters  Austria  at  Passau ;  and  is  the  great  artery  of  the 
country.    It  leaves  Hungary  at  the  dangerous  rapids  called  the  nroa  OaU,  at  Orsova. 

(iO  The  Kibe  has  280  miles  in  Bohemia ;  but  the  Moldau.  its  tributary,  is  larger 
and  more  useful  than  the  main  stream. 
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11.  LakM. — There  are  many  lakes ;  but  most  of  them  are  smalL 
The  largest  is  the  Balaton  or  Flatten  Bee  (in  Hungary) ;  and  the 
second  largest  is  the  Menatodler  See  (also  in  Hungary). 

(I)  The  latter  lake  is  sometimes  quite  dry  in  summer.  Most  of  its  bed  was  culti- 
vated in  the  years  1865  and  1870. 

(li)  LOe  SrkBlli^  in  the  south,  lies  in  a  chalk  country ;  and  it  alternately  disappears 
and  reappears  through  the  fissures.  "  In  former  times,  the  Tillagers  alternately 
gaiued  a  livelihood  by  fishing  and  by  tilling  the  land  when  it  emerged." 

12.  OUmate. — Austria  lies  mainly  to  the  south  of  the  mountain- 
barrier  of  Europe.  There  are  three  well-marked  climates :  (1)  the 
climate  of  the  Noriliem  Slope,  on  which  the  vine  does  not  prosper ; 
(2)  that  of  the  Plain  and  Southern  Slopes  of  Hungary  ;  and  (3)  that 
of  the  Mediterranean  Slopes.  The  rainfall  is  much  less  than  in 
England.     The  annual  temperature  falls  as  we  go  east. 

(i)  The  first  climate  lies  north  of  49*  North  lat 

(ii)  The  second,  between  46*  and  49*,  is  favourable  to  the  vine  and  wheaL 

(iii)  The  third  lies  south  of  46' ;  and  oUve-oil  and  silk  can  be  produced  in  it. 

(Iv)  Vienna  has  the  same  average  climate  for  the  year  as  London ;  but  it  is  much 
more  continental— with  a  hotter  summer  and  colder  winter. 

13.  Vegetation. — In  the  southern  zone,  the  vine,  nialse,and  the  olive 
nourish  ;  and  in  the  south  of  Dalmatia,  tropical  plants  grow  welL — 
In  the  middle  zone,  we  find,  on  the  warm  slopes  to  the  south,  the 
vine,  and — in  the  plains — ^malse  and  wbeat. — In  the  northern  belt 
wine  and  maize  cannot  be  grown  ;  but  the  chief  crops  are  wbeat,  rjre, 
bemp,  and  flax.  The  forests  are  chiefly  of  oak,  asli,  elm,  and  beech. 
In  Dalmatia  the  orange,  lemon,  and  pomegranate  grow  well, 

There  are  splendid  forests,  especially  in  Bohemia,  which  is  famous  tor  its  large 
trees.    Bucko wina  (in  the  east)  means  the  Land  cf  Beechet  ( = Buckingham). 

14.  Animals. — The  bear,  wolf,  and  lynx  are  still  numerous  in  the 
forests  and  mountains  of  the  east.  The  otter  is  very  common  in 
Hungary  ;  and  the  wild  boar  is  hunted  in  many  districts.  There  are 
enormous  numbers  of  birds  ;  and  of  diflerent  kinds  of  birds. 

The  golden  eagle  is  seen  among  the  Alps;  and  herons  of  brilliant  plumage 
abound  in  the  Ilnagarian  swamps. 
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15.  mnenlB. — The  mineral  wealth  of  Austria  is  as  great  as  that  of 
Crermany,  though  it  is  not  so  carefully  worked.  There  is  much  ooal 
^-especially  in  Bohemia. — There  is  a  good  deal  of  Iron. — The  gold 
mines  in  Transylvania  are  the  richest  in  Europe. — Silver  and  lead 
are  also  found  on  the  Bohemian  side  of  the  Erz  Mountains.  Qnick- 
sUver  is  obtained  at  Idria  in  Camiola — ^the  richest  mines  after 
Almaden  in  Spain.  But  the  most  valuable  mineral  is  salt.  The 
salt-mines  at  Wlellcika  (near  Cracow)  are  the  most  important ;  and 
the  galleries  in  the  mines  are  more  than  50  miles  in  length.  In 
SaUburg,  there  is  a  whole  mountain  composed  of  salt 

(i)  The  OtfpafthiMM  are  very  rich  in  metala ;  the  Alpe  eztoemely  poor, 
(ii)  In  the  mines  of  WUUsAa,  halls  and  even  a  chapel  vith  pnlpil,  cradflxes, 
and  stataes  have  been  eat  ont  of  the  solid  rock-salt. 

(iii)  In  the  predoos  metals,  Austria  is  inferior  only  to  Russia. 

16.  Indnstrles. — The  most  important  industry  in  this  empire  is 
agrionltnre.  About  60  per  cent,  of  the  whole  population  are  engaged 
on  the  land.  More  than  one-third  of  the  land  is  under  tillage ; 
and  there  are  immense  breadths  of  rich  pasturage.  The  five  chief 
crops  are  oats,  wbeat,  rye,  barley,  and  malse. 

(i)  Oats  is  the  crop  that  comes  first :  there  are  so  many  horses  in  the  country. 

(ii)  The  most  fertile  lands  are  Bohemia,  Silesia,  Dalmatia,  and  Qalida.  Some  ot 
the  fertile  districts  in  BohemU  are  called  '*  Golden  Rod,"  "  Paradise,"  etc 

(iii)  The  Pwstas  or  Hungarian  Steppes,  swarm  with  cattle.  "Troops  of  horses 
pasture  in  hattle  array ;  herds  of  oxen  are  scattered  over  the  plain ;  buflUoes  rest 
in  the  swamps.    Now  and  then  a  stork  or  long-shanked  crane  is  seen." 

(iv)  In  the  cultivation  of  maise  Austria  holds  the  first  place  in  Europe. 

17.  Manufkctnres. — Manufactures  are  most  highly  developed  in 
the  German  parts  of  the  Empire — and  in  Bohemia,  Moravia,  Silesia 
and  Styria.    In  Hungary  there  are  very  few :  in  Dalmatia,  none. 

(1)  The  manufactures  (after  woollens,  linens,  cottons,  and  beverages)  are,  to  a  large 
extent,  of  small  wares.    Bohemia  is  known  everywhere  for  exquisite  glass. 

(ii)  iHifcf  is,  '*the  brightest  Jewel  in  the  imperial  crown,"  is  the  richest  manufsc- 
toring  country  of  all  in  the  Empire.  Btafary  stands  at  the  opposite  pole :  it  is  the 
region  of  raw  materials. 
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18.  Comm«rce. — The  commerce  of  Austria  is  chiefly  with  different 
parts  of  herself — especially  the  east  with  the  west.  The  principal 
seaport  is  Trieste ;  and  nearly  one-third  of  the  whole  sea-trade  of  the 
country  is  carried  on  there.  The  chief  exports  are  grain,  sugar,  and 
timber.  Austria's  best  foreign  customer  is  Germany.  Her  land- trade 
is  larger  than  her  sea-trade. 

(i)  Her  land-trade  is  curled  on  by  her  navigable  streams  and  her  network  of  rail- 
ways. Almost  all  her  rivers  are  navigable ;  but  they  possess  the  disadvantage  of 
having  their  months  in  foreign  countries. 

(ii)  The  centre  of  the  railway  system  is  meniia. 
(iii)  The  sea-trade  is  limited  to  the  Mediterranean, 
(iv)  The  hard  wheat  of  Hungary  is  among  the  best  in  the  world  for  making  flour. 

(v)  Great  Britain  sends  to  Austria  chiefly  cotton  goods,  iron,  and  machinery, 
(vl)  Two-thirds  of  the  commerce  of  the  country  passes  overland  through  Germany. 

19.  OlUes  and  Towns. — There  are  in  Austria-Hungary  27  towns 
with  more  than  20,000  inhabitants ;  of  which  16  have  more  than 
40,000 ;  and  of  these,  6  have  over  100,000.  The  two  largest  cities  are 
Vienna,  which  has  over  a  million ;  and  Festli,  which  has  nearly  half  a 
million  of  inhabitants.  The  four  next  in  size  are  Prague,  Trieste, 
Lemberg,  and  Oratz. 

(i)  TIsmA,  the  capital  of  Austria,  on  an  arm  of  the  Danube,  where  the  little  river 
Wien  Joins  it,  is  one  of  the  great  world-cities  of  the  Continent,  (a)  It  stands  at  the 
interstetion  of  the  high  roads  ftom  Bohemia,  Silesia,  and  the  Adriatic,  and  was  for 
centuries  the  outpost  of  civilisation,  (b)  It  stands  in  the  plain  where  the  three  great 
mountain  systems  of  Austria  meet,  but  without  touching,  (o)  It  stands  where  the 
Danube  begins  to  open  out,  and  to  become  more  useftil  to  navigation ;  hence  it  is  the 
central  point  of  the  commerce  between  the  upper  and  lower  Danube,  (d)  It  lies  at  that 
part  of  the  Danube  which  is  nearest  to  the  Adriatic.  (<)  It  lies  where  the  Alps  are  lowest 
and  can  most  easily  be  crossed  (the  Semmerliif  Railway).  Hence  it  is  probably 
destined  to  become  the  central  city  of  the  Continent.— The  city  is  supplied  with  pure 
water  from  the  Alps  by  an  aqueduct  50  miles  long.  It  has  laiige  manufactures  of 
silks,  velvets,  porcelain,  etc  The  spire  of  the  Cathedral  of  St  Stephen's  rises  from 
the  centre  of  the  city  to  the  height  of  453  ft  ^'  ^.  /  v  ^  *  -  ^^a  J  kf  ^» 

(ii)  Bada-PMtli,  the  capital  of  Hungary,  stands  on  the  Danube— Buda  (Its  German 
name  is  Of«i)  on  the  right  bank,  and  Pesth  on  the  left  The  cities  stand  at  the  last 
narrow  part  of  the  Danube,  which  can  therefore  be  bridged ;  and  the  two  cities  are 
Joined  by  a  noble  suspension  bridge.  Buda  is  built  on  cliflb ;  Pesth  on  a  plain.  The 
twln-eity  occupies  an  excellent  geographical  position  on  a  very  commercial  river. 
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(iii)  Tragu  (310),  the  capital  and  the  centre  of  Bohemia,  stands  on  the  MeMa»  the 
largest  affluent  of  the  Elbe.  It  is  a  great  trade  centre ;  and  also  a  manofkctming 
town.    This  "  town  of  the  hundred  towers  "  is  one  of  the  finest  cities  in  the  world. 

(iv)  TriMte  (ItX)),  on  the  Qulf  of  Trieste,  a  branch  of  the  Adriat{«\  is  ths  seaport  of 
the  Empire.  It  stands  where  the  roads  from  the  Danube  and  across  the  Alps  meet 
and  strike  the  Adriatic.    It  far  surpasses  Venice  in  commercial  activity. 

(y)  Lembof  (125X  the  capital  of  Austrian  Qalicia,  stands  on  an  affluent  of  the 
Bug,  which  is  a  tributary  of  the  Vistula.  Standing  between  the  Dniester,  Vistula,  and 
Bug,  between  the  Baltic  and  the  Black  Seas— and  between  Dantzig  and  Odessa— it 
enjoys  a  brisk  trade.    Three  railways  converge  upon  it. 

(vi)  Orate  (110),  the  capital  of  Styria,  is  the  largest  town  in  the  Austrian  Alps,  and 
stands  half-way  between  Vienna  and  Trieste.    Mines  have  made  its  prosperity. 

(vii)  Bnna  (85),  the  capital  and  "  the  pride  "  of  Moravia,  stands  on  a  tributary  of  the 
March.    It  has  large  woollen  manufiftctures ;  and  woollens  are  the  staple  of  Moravia. 

20.  Historlo  Towns. — AuBtrla,  standing  in  the  heart  of  Europe, 
between  north  and  south,  between  east  and  west,  holding  in  control 
so  many  races,  and  facing  the  armies  of  the  Turks,  has  had  a  yeiy 
varied  history,  which  has  left  its  marks  on  many  of  her  towns. 

(i)  l^nstoflck  (=Innbridge)  is  the  capital  of  Tyrol.  It  stands  near  the  Brenner 
Pass,  and  contains  the  tomb  of  the  Emperor  Maximilian.— Trent,  farther  south,  is  an 
Italian-speaking  city,  famous  for  the  meeting  of  the  great  Church-council,  called  the 
Council  of  Trent,  in  1545-63. 

(ii)  Cracow  (75)  was  the  old  capital  of  Poland.  The  kings  of  Poland  were  buried  in 
the  cathedral.  A  monument  to  Eosciuazko,  the  hero  of  dying  Poland,  stands  to  the 
west  of  Cracow. 

(iii)  FrMibiirf  (50),  on  the  Danube,  was  the  ancient  capital  of  Hungary. 

(iv)  Peterwardala  is  a  very  strong  fortress.  It  was  called  after  Peter  the  Hermit, 
who  here  marshalled  the  crowd  which  went  on  pilgrimage  in  the  First  Crusade  (in  1005^ 

21.  Hallways. — Austria-Hungaiy  possesses  about  15,000  miles  of 
railway,  of  which  about  8600  are  in  Austria. 

(i)  The  three  chief  railways  which  cross  the  passes  of  the  Alps  and  connect  the 
North  with  Italy  and  the  South  are  the  Brenner,  the  Stmmeriiif ,  and  the  Badolf  lines. 

(ii)  There  are  about  58,000  miles  of  good  road  in  the  empire-kingdom ;  and  more 
than  60  mountain  passes  have  been  pierced  by  roads, 
(iii)  The  Danube  remains  the  chief  high-road  for  commerce. 

22.  TeX^graphs,  etc.— The  country  has  over  20,000  miles  of  telegraph 
line.    The  tel^raphs  carry  more  than  ten  million  messages  eveiy 
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year  :  the  number  of  letters,  post-cards,  etc^  sent  by  the  post, 
amounts,  in  Austria,  to  600  millions ;  in  Hungary,  to  200  millions. 
Tliia  gives  in  Austria  alone  an  average  of  19  letters  per  head  per  annum. 

23.  Population  and  Fopolouanesa. — Austria-Hungary  possesses  a 
population  of  over  40  millions.  This  gives  an  average  of  about 
170  persons  to  the  square  mile. 

Austria-Hungary  takes  the  third  place  for  population  in  Europe.  In  populous- 
ness  it  is  only  seventh. 

24.  Political  Divisions. — There  are  many  divisions  in  the  Austrian 
Empire ;  but  the  following  are  those  of  most  general  interest,  with 
some  of  their  chief  towns  : — 


.  Vienna. 

6.  Moravia 

.  Brunn. 

2.  UppwAwtria 

.  Lins. 

7.  SUMla   . 

.  Troppau. 

8.  Sslslmrg 

.   Salzburg. 

8.  SaUeU  . 

.  Lemberg. 

4.  Tyrol     . 

.  InnsbrUck. 

9.  DslauktU 

.  Zara. 

b.  BolMBia 

.  Prague,  Carlsbad, 

10.  Huftfy 

.  Buda-Pesth.Preas- 

Toplitz. 

burg,       Tokay, 
Szegedin. 

(i)  las  (45).  on  Um  rl^t  teak  of  the  Daanbe,  la  th«  nMonl  oe&tro  of  th«  Ughwaji  from  th« 
north  and  Uie  sooth.    It  hu  hagt  mmaataObcma. 

(li)  SAinDBo  (85),  on  the  Raliaffh,  aa  aflhiaxt  of  the  Inn,  it  a  loToly  town  in  the  midst  of  Alpine 
scenery.    Mocart  was  bom  there  in  175S. 

(lii)  Cakubad  and  Toruts  arc  two  famoos  wateiing-plaoes,  mvdk  frequented  by  people  from  aU 
coontriaai    The  springs  of  Carlsbad  are  the  hottest  in  Europe. 

(Iv)  Tmnttau  (96).  on  an  afflncnt  of  the  Oder,  is  the  capital  of  Austrian  Silesia,  it  has  large  menu- 
fkotoreeefeloth. 

(▼)  Zamx  is  the  capital  tfDalmatia.    It  is  Ikmoos  f or  a  llqiiear  called  JfartudUtio. 

(t1)  TOkat.  on  the  hot  Boathem  slopes  of  the  Oarpathlaos.  is  fiunons  fiir  a  rery  rldi  wine. 

(Til)  BaoxDUV  (70).  the  second  largeet  city  in  Hmtgacy,  is  a  rery  thriring  place,  because  it  stands  at 
tbeesntreeftwogreatsystemsof  railway,  and  at  thejtmetian  of  the  Maros  with  the  Theiae.  It  was 
nearly  drowned  out  by  an  inundation  of  the  Theiae  in  1879. 

25.  Oovemment. — Austria,  or  the  Cisleithan  Government,  is  an 
Empire,  with  a  parliament  and  executive  of  its  own.  Hungary,  or 
the  Transleithan  Government,  is  a  Monarchy,  and  has  also  a  parlia- 
ment and  executive  of  its  own.  The  Emperor  of  Austria  is  always 
King  of  Hungary;  and  he  has  to  go  to  Pressbnrg,  the  andent 
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capital,  to  be  crowned.    But  the  two  countries  have  an  army,  navy, 
and  diplomacy  (or  their  relations  to  foreign  countries)  in  common 

(i)  The  Army  numbers  nearly  300,000  men  on  the  peace-footing ;  and  nearly  2,000,000 
on  the  war-footing. 

(il)  The  iravy  consists  of  12  iron-clads,  two  of  which  are  over  7000  tons  borden. 
Pola,  on  the  Adriatic,  is  the  chief  naval  port ;  Triasto,  the  chief  arsenal. 


26.  Tianguages. — There  are  more  than  twenty  different  languages 
spoken  in  the  Austro-Hungarian  Empire.  OennaiL  is  spoken  in 
Upper  and  Lower  Austria,  Salzburg,  Tyrol,  and  the  north-west  of 
Bohemia.  Kagyar,  a  kind  of  Finnish,  is  spoken  by  the  Magyars  of 
Hungary.  Ciech,  a  kind  of  Slavonic,  is  the  language  of  Bohemia. — 
FOllBli,  Bnthenlan  (a  kind  of  Bussian),  Romanic,  and  many  others, 
are  also  spoken. 

(i)  Up  to  1849,  Latin  was  the  language  of  the  Hungarian  law-courts  and 
Parliament 

(ii)  No  other  state  in  Europe,  except  Russia,  embraces  within  it  so  many  distinct 
nationalities. 

27.  The  State  religion  of  Austria  is  the  Roman  CathoUo ;  but  there 
is  complete  toleration. — In  Hungary  there  is  no  State  religion ;  but 
most  of  tbe  people  are  Catholics.  There  are  about  3,600,000  Pro- 
testants— most  of  them  in  Hungary. 
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GERMANY. 

1.  Xntrodoctory. — Qermaiiy  is  the  name  of  tlie  great  military  power 

which  stands  in  the  middle  of  Europe,  and  which  is  the  chief  guardian 

and  guarantee  for  peace  between  the  large  and  warlike  empires  that 

flank  it  on  three  of  its  sides.    It  stands  between  the  shallow  waters 

of  the  Baltic  and  the  high  mountain  masses  of  Switzerland.    It  is  a 

great  and  solid  Empire ;  and  it  contains  within  itself  four  kingdoms, 

besides  many  other  states. 

(i)  The  QwwuM  Bnpir*  is  to  be  distingnished  fh>m  Ocrmaay.  Gemumy  is  wherever 
the  German  language  is  spoken  and  where  the  German  race  is  found.  Hence  Germany 
indudea  Upper  and  Lower  Austria. 

(ii)  The  Ocraua  Bnpire  contains  4  kingdoms ;  6 grand-duchies ;  5  duchies'  7  princi- 
palities ;  3  tree  towns;  and  one  impeiial  province. 

2.  BoundarleB. — The  German  Empire  is  bounded — 

1.  H.  —By  the  Battle  Sea  and  DMimark. 

3.  B.  —By  BolMmla  and  Boarfa. 

8.  8.  —By  Swifenriaad,  Aastria,  and  Boheala. 

4.  W.— By  the  Hetharlaads,  Belclam,  and  Ttaae*. 

3.  Commercial  Position. — Germany  touches  every  one  of  the  great 
European  States,  and  trades  with  and  for  them.  Its  position  on  the 
Baltic  enables  it  to  trade  with  the  Baltic  countries  ;  its  coast  upon 
the  German  Ocean  gives  it  free  access  to  Great  Britain  and  America. 
By  rail  it  communicates  with  every  country  on  the  Continent. 

4  Shape  and  8iie. — Germany  consists  of  a  large  parallelogram, 
with  a  smaller  one  on  the  south  of  it.  Its  total  area  contains  nearly 
212,000  square  miles. 


(i)  It  is  a  little  larger  than  France,  and  a  good  deal  more  populous.  /'  / — 


(ii)  Prance  has  187  persons  per  square  mile ;  Germany  226.    x^ '  "  J    ^ 


5.  Build. — Koughly  speaking,  Crermany  may  be  said  to  consist  of 
three  parts :  (i)  The  Northern  Lowland  Plain ;  (ii)  the  Southern 
TabMIaiid ;  and  (iii)  the  Rhine  Basin. 
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(1)  The  Ocraua  Lowlaadi  are  a  rolling  country,  with  here  and  there  level  tncts, 
through  which  rivers  meander  very  slowly.  The  rivers  that  flow  through  it  into  the 
Baltic  are  remarkable  for  their  parallelism.  •*-^~— _-'-- — 

(ii)  The  Gemma  TaUt-land  begins  at  the  Han  Movntatna  (which  are  in  the  latitude  of  i 
London);  though  the  higher  part  of  it  really  begins  at  the  river  llaia.    Germany  south 
of  the  Main  is  called  Vpper  Otrmaay,  and  the  language  spoken  there  is  called  High 
iiorth  of  the  Main,  Lower  Oermaay,  and  the  language,  Low  C 


(iii)  The  Xhlao  Basia  connects  the  lofty  peaks  and  inmiense  table-land  of  the  Alps 
with  the  low  flat  alluvial  country  of  Holland. 

6.  The  Coast,  Bays,  etc.— The  Baltic  Coast  is  low  and  flat,  and  is 
distinguished  by  Haflli  and  Mebnmga.  The  coast  on  the  North  Sea 
is  yery  much  like  that  of  Holland,  with  its  dunes  and  polders  :  and 
is  distinguished  by  flatness  and  fertility. 

(i)  A  Hafl  is  a  shallow  lagoon  at  the  mouth  of  a  river,  protected  by  a  very  long] 
spit  of  land  called  a  Nohning.  Into  the  Xarlaeher  Hafl  flows  the  river  Niemen.  The 
Pregel  flows  into  the  TMsehor  Haff,  which  lies  inside  the  Oulf  of  Dantrig.  The  Odef 
flows  into  the  StottlBor  Hafl— to  the  north-west  lies  the  lovely  island  of  BAgnu 

(ii)  On  the  North  Sm  we  And  two  openings :  the  DoUart  Zoo  and  the  Oalf  of  Jahde.    .  / 

7.  MountainB  and  Table-lands. — ^To  understand  the  mountainnsystem 
of  Oermany,  we  must  firmly  seize  with  our  minds  the  central  knot  of 
the  Fichtel  Geblrge,  in  the  north-east  of  Bavaria.  From  this  centre 
almost  all  the  mountain-ranges  of  Germany  radiate.  These  are  :  the 
EngeUrge  and  the  Bohemian  Forest  to  the  east— and  still  farther  east, 
the  Blesengeblrge ;  the  Thurlnglaii  forest  and  the  Ftanconlan  Jnxa 
to  the  west — South  of  the  Franconian  Jura  runs  the  range  of  the 
Swablan  Jura,  which  joins  the  Black  Forest.  Parallel  with  the  Black 
Forest,  but  on  the  western  side  of  the  Rhine,  run  the  Vosges. — ^AU 
Crermany  south  of  the  Hars  Mountains  is  more  or  less  of  a  table-land ; 
but  the  highest  table-land  is  south  of  the  Main  ;  and  the  highest  part 
of  it — about  1600  ft — is  in  Bavaria. 

The  Gcniuui  word  btrg  means  fnotaUain;  and  OMrg«  Is  the  eoUevUTe  name  for  a  let  or  ranfe  of 
inonntabu.     Fotgei  i»  pronounced  Voj«.    Era  means  On  ;  and  Rie»en—OianU. 

(i)  The  minor  ranges  are :  (a)  To  the  north  of  the  Thuringian  Forest  the  Han, 
with  the  BrookoB  as  its  highest  peak.  The  Spectre  of  the  Brocken  is  one's  own 
shadow  projected  and  magnified  in  the  mist  (h)  To  the  north  of  the  Black  Fbreet, 
the  Odoawold  and  then  the  Taauu— the  latter  famooa  for  mineral  springs. 
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(il)  The  T9agm  bow  fomu  part  of  the  Franoo-Oenoan  frontier.  The  BlMk  FotmI 
(Sehwarz  Wald)  is  so  called  from  its  covering  of  dark  pines.  The  BwaMan  Jtea  is  in 
Wirtembei^. 

8.  Flaliu. — The  Great  Gennaii  Plain  forms  part — the  western  part 
^f  the  Great  Plain  of  Europe.  It  is  of  a  regular  build — with  a 
good  deal  of  rolling  country ;  and  its  regularity  of  build  is  seen  in 
the  wonderful  parallelism  of  its  rivers,  the  Vistula,  Oder,  etc.,  and 
also  in  the  parallelism  of  their  tributaries.  The  most  striking  features 
in  this  plain  are  the  Karsh-land,  the  Lake-land,  and  the  Moors. 

(i)  The  Xanh-luid  is  on  the  north-west  c<Mist  of  Germany,  It  is  yery  fine  grazing- 
land.  Germany  has  been  compared  to  "  an  old  Frisian  mantle,  made  of  coarse  sack- 
doth,  bnt  fringed  with  silk."  The  silk  firinge  is  the  marsh-land ;  the  sackcloth  the 
barren  heathland  in  the  interior. 

(ii)  The  lakeJaad  lies  on  a  set  of  low  table-lands,  which  run  along  the  Baltic 

9.  Rlyers. — ^The  great  rivers  of  Germany  are  the  Vistula,  the  Oder, 
the  Elbe,  and  the  Rliine.  Of  these  by  far  the  most  important  are  the 
Rhine  and  the  Elbe. — The  minor  rivers  are  the  Ems,  the  Wesar,  the 
Pregel,  and  the  Mleman. 

-  (i)  The  Vistola  rises  in  the  Oarpathians  and  falls  into  the  Baltic  after  a  coarse  of 
600  miles.  Its  chief  tribatary  is  the  Bug,  a  stream  nearly  as  large  as  itself.  It  is 
navigable  through  the  latger  part  of  its  coarse ;  and  it  carries  vast  quantities  of 
wheat,  timber,  and  other  produce  down  to  the  Baltic  ports. 

(ii)  The  Od«  rises  in  Moravia,  and  falls  into  the  Baltic,  after  a  coarse  of  aboun 
500  miles.  Its  chief  tributary  is  the  Wwta.  It  is  the  only  one  of  the  great  German! 
rivers  whose  navigable  coarse  lies  entirely  within  the  German  Empire.  * 

(iii)  The  Klb«  rises  in  Bohemia,  flows  through  Saxony  and  some  of  the  smaller  states, 
and  Calls  into  the  German  Ocean  about  00  miles  below  Hamburg.  In  Bohemia  it  is 
joined  by  the  If  oldau,  on  which  stands  the  city  of  Prague.  The  most  picturesque  part 
of  its  course  is  through  **  Saxon  Switzerland,"  where  the  sandstone  rocks,  broken  up 
by  the  action  of  water  and  weather,  take  the  most  picturesque  and  astonishing  shapes. 
Its  chief  tribatary  in  Germany  is  the  Havel.  Into  the  Havel  flows  the  8p«««,  on 
which  stands  Berlin,     'y 

10.  OUmate.— There  are  in  Germany  three  well-marked  climatic  \ 
r^ons  :  (i)  The  climate  of  the  North  Sea  Region ;  (ii)  the  climate  of  1 
the  Baltio  Region ;  and  (iii)  the  climate  of  the  Interior  Table-land.        I 

(i)  The  first  has  the  warm  climate  of  Western  Europe,  with  a  mild  winter  and  a  f 
heavy  rain-fkll,  the  Han  being  the  rainest  district  in  the  whole  Empire.  The  Rhine  I 
valley  in  this  r^on  has  the  warmest  climate  of  all,  as  is  seen  in  the  fact  that  the  vine  I 
grows  (krther  to  the  north  in  this  valley  than  in  any  other  part  of  Europe.  / 
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(ii)  The  cliniAtd  of  the  second  region  is  cold  and  damp,  like  tiie  Rossian. 

(iii)  The  third  is  completely  continental,  and  is  noted  for  the  suddennesv  of  its 
f  changes.    This  is  due  to  the  neighbourhood  of  high  momitain-ma8se& 

(iv)  The  increase  in  elevation  to  the  south  tends  to  rednoe  the  temperatnre ;  and 
thus  altitade  counteracts  the  effects  of  latitad*. 

11.  Vegetation. — Forests  coyer  one-fourth  of  the  surface  of  the 
Empire — hardy  pines    ("  needle- wood ")    in    the    north   and   east, 

.deciduous  trees  in  the  south  and  west  The  chief  crops  are  rye» 
potatoes,  and  beet-root  In  the  warmer  valleys,  fruit  and  wine  are 
largely  produced  ;  and,  in  the  south,  to>bacco,  main,  and  bops. 

12.  mneralB. — As  a  mining  country  Crermany  is  second  only  to 
Great  Britain.  The  Erzgebirge  are  rich  in  lead,  sUver,  tin,  and  copper. 
One  of  the  richest  coal-fields  in  the  country  lies  at  their  base,  Ohenmlti 
— ^the  '*  Saxon  Manchester.'*  At  the  foot  of  the  Riesengebirge,  in 
Prussian  Silesia,  are  found  large  quantities  of  coal,  Iron,  and  ilno. 
Hence  the  greatness  of  Bretlan  as  a  manufacturing  centre. — The  Han 
region  yields  every  kind  of  metal,  and  almost  inexhaustible  supplies 
of  ooal  and  iron.  Hence  we  find  here  the  busiest  industrial  district 
of  Germany,  where  the  towns  lie  almost  as  thick  as  in  South  Lanca- 
shire or  West  Yorkshire. 

(i)  In  the  yalley  of  the  Ruhr  (a  tributary  of  the  Rhine)  lies  a  lai^  coal-field ;  and 
here  we  find  great  manu&cturing  towns,  such  as  Elberfdd,  BaniMa,  Qrtfdd,  DuaaUert 
etc    "  The  coal-basin  of  the  Ruhr  is  the  veritable  Lancashire  of  Prussia,  where  town 
presses  upon  town,  and  the  network  of  railway  is  most  bewildering." 
(ii)  Mineral  springs  are  abundant  in  almost  every  part  of  Qermany. 

13.  Indnstrles  and  Manufactures. — ^Tbe  chief  industry  in  the  Empire 
is  aciloultoxe  (with  cattle-rearing) ;  and  the  most  widely  grown 
cereal  is  zye. — The  €rerman  Iron  and  steel  works  are  very  important ; 
and  the  textile  manufactures  rank  next  to  these.  The  manufac- 
turers use  up  all  the  coal  produced  in  the  country. 

(i)  The  KhtBA  PrvrlsM  (with  the  towns  of  Bbwfeld,  Qrefeld,  and  OologM)  is  engaged 
in  the  manufkcture  of  silks,  cottons,  and  hardwares.  Baxoay  (which  is  famous  for 
its  breed  of  sheep)  produces  woollens,  linens,  and  fine  porcelain.  Brtalaa,  th^  capital 
of  Silesia,  has  large  mannfkctnres  of  cloth— both  linen  and  woollen.  Bciiia  is  famous 
for  glass,  Jewellery,  and  metal  works.    Bavaria  exports  vast  quantities  of  beer. 
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(ii)  In  the  production  of  coal  and  Iron,  Germany  surpaflaes  all  other  countries  on  the 
Continent  The  greatest  ironworks  are  at  Bison,  in  Westphalia,  where  the  famous 
Krupp  has  his  steelworks,  and  where  he  casts  his  large  guns. 

14.  Commerce. — Germany  has  a  large  internal  as  well  as  a  large 
foreign  trade  ;  and  both  are  growing.  Her  commerce  is  larger  than 
that  of  France.  Her  chief  exports  are  sugar,  woollen  fEibrics,  coal 
and  coke,  mixed  silk  and  cotton  cloth.  Her  chief  imports  are  cotton, 
wool,  wlieat,  and  coffee.    Her  largest  customer  is  Great  Britain. 

0)  The  chief  exports  of  food  and  ftiel  are  to  England  and  France, 
(ii)  Much  of  the  inland  trade  is  carried  on  by  means  of  Fairs,  of  which  the  laigest 
are  at  Leipzig  and  Frankfort     */. 

15.  Chief  PortB. — ^The  great  ports  of  the  Empire  are  Eamhnrg, 
Bremen,  Bantilir}  and  Luheck.  The  chief  gates  of  commercial  inter- 
course with  us  are  Hamburg  and  Bremen. 

(i)  Haiaboxf  (570),  about  60  miles  above  the  mouth  of  the  Elbe,  is  one  of  the  old 
Hanse  Towns,  and  is  still  a  Free  Town,  with  a  constitution  and  laws  of  its  own.  It 
has  a  small  territory  of  about  half  the  size  of  Middlesex.  It  is  the  most  populous  city 
in  the  Empire,  after  Berlin ;  and  the  largest  port  on  the  Continent 

(il)  Bromoa  (150X  fthout  60  miles  above  the  mouth  of  the  Weser,  ranks  next  to 
Hamburg.  It  is  also  a  Free  Town  and  State,  with  a  territory  of  a  little  more  than 
half  the  size  of  Rutland.  It  is  the  chief  outlet  for  German  emigrants,  who  go  mostly 
to  the  United  States.    Its  sister-port  is  BrosMsbavon. 

(iil)  DaatBig  (110)  is  an  old  Hanse  Town,  but  not  a  Free  Town.  It  is  the  chief  outlet 
for  all  the  com  and  timber  grown  in  the  basin  of  the  Vistula.  It  is  a  kind  of  Northern 
Venice,  many  of  its  houses  being  built  on  piles,  and  canals  running  through  its 
streets.  Wheat  is  carried  down  the  Vistula  in  great  mounds  on  rafts ;  the  rafts 
are  broken  up  at  Dantzig;  and  the  raftsmen  return  on  foot  to  their  homes  in 
Poland,  etc 

(iv)  LftbodL  (00)  is  a  Free  Town ;  and  was  once  the  capital  of  the  Hanse  League. 

16.  Bailwaj  System. — Qermany  has  a  large  and  admirahle  system 
of  railway  conmiunication.  It  has  over  25,0(X)  miles  of  line.  The 
network  is  closest  about  Dresden,  Ftaakfort^  and  Ck>logne. 

17.  Telegraphs  and  Post-offices. — There  are  in  the  German  Empire 
about  57,000  miles  of  telegraph  line.  The  Imperial  Post  carries  13(X) 
millions  of  letters  and  post-cards  every  year. 

(1)  Great  Britain  has  80,000  miles  of  telegraph  lines,  and  therefore  nearly  twice  as 
much  as  Germany,  in  proportion  to  its  size. 
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(ii)  England  alone  carries  more  than  1500  millions  of  letters  a  year,  which  is 
equivalent  to  63  per  head  of  the  population.    Germany  carries  only  27  per  head. 

18.  CanalB  and  High-roadB. — Germany  has  not  only  many  navigable 
rivers,  but  about  1500  miles  of  canals.  There  are  nearly  70,000  miles 
of  good  macadamised  roads. 

(i)  The  Great  Plain  of  Germany  is  so  level,  and  the  rivers  have  courses  so  highly 
developed,  that  few  canals  are  needed.  Between  the  Oder  and  the  Elbe— especially 
on  the  Spree— are  many  natural  canals.  "  In  the  Spree  country  children  go  to 
school  in  boats ;  hay  is  brought  home,  cattle  taken  to  pasture,  neighbours  visit, 
wedding  parties  go  to  church,  and  coffins  are  taken  to  the  churchyard,  in  boats." 

(ii)  The  Ladwlg  Oaaal  connects  the  Rhine  and  the  Danube. 

19.  Population  and  Popnloosness. — The  population  of  the  German 
Empire  amounts  to  nearly  50,000,000.  This  gives  an  average  density 
of  about  236  persons  per  square  mile. 

The  kingdom  of  Baxoty  is  the  most  .thickly  peopled  part  of  the  Empire :  it 
reaches  543  per  square  mile.         •     '<*  ■  ^'^      ^  m  .^'        ^   #/ 

20.  Political  Divisions. — The  following  table  gives  the  most 
important  members  of  the  German  Empire  with  their  capitals  : — 


(i)  Kingdoms 

Capitals 

(iii)  Grand-Duchies         Capitals 

Pnuda 

.    Berlin. 

BadMi  . 

.    Karlsruhe. 

Bavaria 

.    Munich. 

.    Darmstadt 

Saxony         .        .        . 

.    Schwerin. 

.    Stuttgart. 

Meeklealnirg-Strdlts    . 

.    StreUtz. 

(ii)  Imperial  Province. 

Capptal. 

Sazt-Welmar 

.    Weimar. 
.    Oldenburg. 

AlMce-Lorraine    . 

.    Strasburg. 

(a)  Taking  England  (60,000  Mioare  mUea)  as  the  unit,  we  ahall  find  that  Prossia  is  2|  times  as  large  I 

as  England.  I 

(b)  England  is  9  Umee  as  large  as  Saxony  or  Baden. 

(e)  Bararia  Is  Just  half  the  slie  of  England  and  Wales  (98,000  square  miles). 
{d)  Wortamberg  is  one-seventh  the  size  of  England.  ^.  - 

21.  Ooyemment. — The  German  Emperor,  who  is  the  Bang  of 
Prussia,  has  the  question  of  peace  and  war  in  his  own  hands ;  bat, 
if  he  wishes  to  begin  an  offensive  war,  he  must  have  the  consent  of 
the  "  Federal  Council."  Parliament  consists  of  two  bodies :  the 
Federal  Council  and  the  Imperial  Diet.  The  members  of  the  first  are 
sent  up  by  the  various  states  ;  of  the  second,  by  the  people. 
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(i)  The  Emperor  is  Commander-in-chief  of  the  Army,  which  numbers,  on  a  peace- 
footing,  nearly  500,000  men;  on  a  war-footing,  more  than  treble  this  number.  In 
time  of  war,  however,  more  than  2}  millions  of  trained  soldiers  could  be  placed  in  the 
field;  and,  if  the  Empire  were  invaded,  the  number  of  trained  and  half-trained  fighting 
men  would  rise  to  about  6  millions. 

(ii)  The  Mavj  consists  of  14  ironclads,  with  a  laiige  number  of  frigates,  corvettes, 
gun-boats,  torpedo-boats,  etc 

22.  BellgloiL  and  BducaUon.— In  the  whole  Empire,  about  63  per 
cent  of  the  people  are  Proteftanta  (mostly  Lutherans) ;  and  nearly 
36  per  cent.  Boman  Catholics.  Education  is  compulsory  throughout 
Germany  ;  and  the  German  people  are,  on  the  whole,  the  best  edu- 
cated people  in  the  world.  There  are  21  Uniyersities  in  the  Empire ; 
and  all  are  flourishing  and  hard-working. 

(i)  The  best  educated  part  of  Germany  is  the  North.  The  percentage  of  persons  in 
North  Germany  who  can  neither  read  nor  write  is  less  than  1. 

(ii)  The  largest  university  is  B«rUn,  which  has  about  4500  students. 

23.  Obaraoter  and  Social  Condition.— The  Germans,  on  the  whole, 
are  a  straightforward,  honest,  steady,  hard-working,  brave,  and 
loyal  people.  The  Empire  is  growing  rapidly  in  population  and 
in  wealth  ;  and,  as  a  military  power,  it  is  the  first  in  the  world. 

The  tendency  towards  living  in  towns  increases  with  every  decade ;  and  In 
many  of  the  rursl  districts  the  population  is  steadily  decreasing.  This  is  also  the 
case  in  England. 

24.  Ti«ngnage. — German  belongs  to  the  same  family  of  languages 
as  English.  The  Gkrman  printed  in  books  is  High-Oeniian ;  English 
is  a  kind  of  Low-German.  German  is  a  very  pure  language  ;  English 
is  greatly  mixed  with  Latin  and  French  words. 

25.  Ck>lonlal  Ponetslons. — The  Crermans  who  emigrate  prefer  the 
United  States,  where  there  is  no  military  service.  But  the  Empire, 
nnder  the  vigorous  leadership  of  Prussia,  is  extending  its  foreign 
territories  on  the  west  and  south-west  coasts  of  Afirlca ;  has  taken 
about  100,000  square  miles  on  the  east  coast;  has  seized  about 
70,000  square  miles  in  the  north  of  New  Onlnea ;  and  a  number  of 
islands  in  the  Padflo  Ooean,  called  the  Bismarck  Archipelago. 
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26.  The  Great  dues  of  Germany. — The  German  Empire  contains 
53  towns  with  a  population  of  more  than  50,000. '  Of  these,  26  have 
more  than  100,000  inhabitants. 

(i)  Pra«U,  as  the  largest,  richest,  and  most  populous  kingdom,  has  26  towns  of  over 
50,000 ;  of  which  13  have  more  than  100,000. 

(ii)  Saxony  has  three  towns  with  more  than  100,000 ;  Bavaria,  only  two.  . 

Prussia. 

27.  PBU88IA. — The  kingdom  of  Pnuala  is  the  leading  power  in 
Germany,  and  the  greatest  military  power  in  the  world.  Its  chief 
profession  is  war ;  but  it  is  also  most  diligent  and  persevering  in 
agriculture,  manufactures,  mining,  and  commerce.  It  occupies  two- 
thirds  of  the  area  of  the  German  Empire  ;  and  has  about  three-fifths 
of  the  population. 

28.  Popnlatlon  and  Indnstries. — The  population  of  Prussia  is 
nearly  30  millions — ^about  the  same  as  that  of  Great  Britain. — 
Agrloulture  is  the  puisuit  of  about  75  per  cent,  of  the  people. — The 
mannfactorefl  consist  chiefly  of  linens,  cottons,  woollens,  and  silk. — 
The  chief  ports  are  I>antzlg  and  Stettin. 

29.  Provlnoes. — Prussia  is  divided  into  12  prorinces,  of  which  the 
most  important  are  : — 


Pbotinces. 

TOWKS. 

Provinces. 

Towns. 

1. 

2. 
8. 
4. 

BartFrvada    . 
BUMla     . 

Kdnlgsberg. 
Dantzig. 
Breslau. 

Bbruk,  Frankfort- 
on-the-Oder. 

5.  Saxony   . 

6.  UMBldimuiU 

7.  HMM-Maaaa  . 

Magdeburg,  Halle. 
Cologne,  Dusseldorf, 

Alx-la-ChapeUe. 
Frankfort-on-the- 

Main. 

30.  Large  Towns. — Prussia,  having  the  largest  population  of  any 
part  of  Germany,  has  also  the  largest  towns.  It  has  13  towns  with 
a  population  of  more  than  100,000.  Of  these,  the  eight  largest  are  : 
BBBUN;  Breslau;  Ckdogne  ;  FTmnkf <N:t-<m-t]ie-Main ;  KdniipilMrv ; 
Eanover  ;  Dnss^ldorf ;  and  Bantilft 
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(i)  BIBUH  (l|  mOlionsX  the  capital  of  Prussia  and  of  the  Oerman  Empire,  though 
buHt  on  a  barren  and  sandy  plain,  has  a  first-rate  position  for  commeree.  It  com- 
mands the  Baltic  and  the  North  Sea,  is  at  the  central  knot  of  railways  between  Stettin 
(which  may  be  regarded  as  the  port  of  Berlin)  and  Halle,  between  Hamburg  and  Breslau ; 
and  It  controls  the  commerce  of  the  Elbe  and  the  Oder  and  their  basins.  It  is  agreat 
commercial  and  manufacturing  town,  as  well  as  a  **  Residence  and  University  City." 

(ii)  Br«dan  (310X  on  the  Oder,  is  the  second  city  in  Prussia.  It  stands  right  in  the 
middle  of  the  trade  between  the  North  and  Baltic  Seas  and  the  Danube  basin.  It  has 
large  manufiutures  of  woollens ;  and  is  also  a  great  grain-mart 

(iii)  OoloffM  (S10)^in  Gennan,  XOb— is  the  largest  city  in  Rhenish  Prussia.  The 
cathedral,  or  i>om,  which  took  more  than  six  hundred  years  to  build,  is  one  of  the 
grandest  Gothic  buildings  in  the  world.  Cologne  makes  cotton,  woollen,  and  silk 
fabrics.    It  is  the  headquarters  of  the  steam-navigation  of  the  Rhine. 

(iv)  nraakfort-OB-tlM-lIaln  (180)  is  one  of  the  great  banking  cities  of  the  world.  Its  ] 
capital  supports  the  industries  of  Switzerland,  the  Rhine-lands,  and  the  Netherlands.  I 
It  was  once  a  Free  City.    Goethe,  the  great  German  poet,  was  bom  here  In  1749. 

(v)  Ktelfsbtrff  (155)  is  the  capital  of  East  Prussia,  and  the  Kings  of  Prussia  go  to 
be  crowned— or  rather,  to  crown  themselves  there.    It  exports  **  Baltic  produce." 

(vi)  Eaaov«r  (145X  the  capital  of  the  old  kingdom  of  Hanover,  which  was  annexed 
after  the  war  of  1866,  is  a  busy  manufkcturing  town.  It  was  the  birthplace  of 
Herschell,  the  great  astronomer,  in  1788. 

(vii)  DuMMofff  (120X  on  the  Rhine,  is  the  centre  of  the  most  populous  and  industrial 
part  of  Prussia ;  and,  along  with  the  double  town  of  Elberftld-BanMB,  (h«f«kl,  and 
others,  manufactures  cottons,  silks,  woollens,  and  hardware.  Dusseldorf  is  also  the 
seat  of  a  flunous  school  of  art,  and  of  fine  picture-galleries. 

(viii)  DaatBig  (117),  on  an  arm  of  the  Vistula,  stands  second  only  to  Odessa  as  a  com- 
port.   It  is  the  largest  trading  town  on  the  Baltic,  and  was  once  a  Hanse  Town. 

31.  Historio  Towns. — The  chief  historic  towns  of  Prussia  are  Aiz- 
l»-caiapelle,  Bonn,  Magdelmrff,  Erfnrt,  and  Potsdam. 

(I)  iiz-la-0hap«Ile  (97>- called  In  German  AsoImb— is  one  of  the  oldest  cities  In 
Germany.  It  was  the  capital  of  the  Empire  founded  by  Charlemagne ;  and  thirty- 
seven  emperors  have  been  crowned  here  in  the  cathedral. 

(ii)  Beoa,  on  the  Rhine^  was  an  old  Roman  station.  It  has  now  a  fiunous  university. 
It  was  the  birthplace  of  the  great  German  musician  Beethoven. 

(iii)  MM^'bmrg  (210X  on  the  Elbe,  in  Prussian  Saxony,  is  the  great  central  fortress 
of  Germany.   It  was  captured  by  Tilly  in  1681,  and  burnt  to  the  ground. 

(iv)  Irtart  (60),  In  Prussian  Saxony,  is  fiunous  for  its  lovely  cathedral  and  Its  large 
market-gardens.    Luther  was  known  as  the  *'  Monk  of  Erftirt." 

(v)  Potsdaift  (51)  is  the  summer  residence  of  the  Kings  of  Prussia.  It  was  a  ikvoorite 
resort  of  Frederick  the  Great.    Here  Frederick  iii. ,  the  late  Emperor,  died. 
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Bavaria. 

32.  BAVARIA  is  the  second  in  size  and  population  among  tbe  Grennan 
States.  It  is  of  about  the  same  size  as  Scotland ;  but  its  population 
is  at  least  a  million  larger.  The  Palatinate,  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Rhine,  is  an  appanage  of  the  Bavarian  crown. 

33.  Boild. — The  country  consists  chiefly  of  a  high  table-land  crossed  \ 
by  ranges  of  hills  and  mountains.     Most  of  it  is  in  the  basin  of  the 
Danube ;  though  the  northern  part  drains  into  the  Main.     One  half  | 
of  the  soil  is  under  tillage  ;  one-sixth  in  grass  ;  the  rest  under  vines  \ 
and  forests.    It  is  a  busy  and  flourishing  agricultural  State. 

34.  PoinilatloiL  and  Indastrlea. — The  population  of  Bavaria  is  about 
5^  millions.  Half  the  people  are  engaged  in  agriculture ;  and  about 
28  per  cent,  in  manufactures,  mining,  and  other  pursuits.  There  are 
about  3300  miles  of  railway  in  the  state. 

35.  Large  Towns. — There  are  very  few  large  towns  in  Bavaria  :  as 
most  of  the  people  live  and  work  in  the  country.  There  are  only 
four  towns  with  more  than  50,000  inhabitants.  These  are  :  Mmiich ; 
Ntkmberg ;  Angslnirg ;  and  Wnnlnirg. 

(i)  Itaakh  (340X  on  the  Isar  "  rolling  rapidly  "—a  aoathern  tributary  of  tbe  Danube 
—is  a  "  show-city,"  a  sort  of  Mttseum  of  Architecture  and  Painting.  There  are  boild- 
ings  of  all  styles  and  of  all  ages ;  there  are  paintings  in-doors  and  out-of-doors ;  there 
is  statuary  everywhere.  The  city  stands  on  a  table-land  1700  ft  above  the  sea-level. 
It  is  fknious  for  excellent  optical  instruments ;  and  it  is  the  leading  corn-mart  of 
Germany.  It  is  the  capital  of  Bavaria.  Not  far  fh>m  Munich  is  Hohenlinden— where 
a  battle  was  fought  between  the  French  and  Austrians  in  1800. 

(ii)  MftrabMg  (120X  the  second  city  of  Bavaria,  stands  upon  an  affluent  of  the  Main. 
In  the  Middle  Ages  it  was  the  town  richest  in  art  in  all  Germany ;  and  it  was  also  the 
centre  of  the  trade  between  Germany  and  Italy.  It  is  still  the  first  manuftusturing 
town  in  Bavaria.    Watches  were  invented  here :  they  were  called  "  Nuremberg  eggs." 

(iii)  Aaftfbvf  (70),  on  the  Lech,  was  at  one  time  a  very  wealthy  city ;  and  it  is  still 
a  busy  commercial  town.  It  is  a  great  banking-place.  Not  for  firom  it  is  the  village 
of  Blenhaia,  which  gave  its  name  to  Mariboroogh's  fkmous  victory  In  1704. 

36.  Hlatoric  Towns. — The  two  most  famous  historic  towns  in 
Bavaria  are  Battstwn  and  Spires  in  the  Paktinate. 
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(i)  BatUbott  (40)— or,  as  it  is  called  in  Oemun,  B«f«u(lnvf— stands  on  a  great  bend 
of  the  Dannbe,  Jost  where  steam-navigation  begins.  It  was  long  a  fitvonrite  residence 
of  the  German  Emperors.   At  one  time,  its  merchants  fireqnented  every  fitir  in  Europe. 

(li)  BplrM.    It  was  here  that  the  word  "  Protestant"  was  first  employed— in  1529. 

Saxony. 

37.  saxony. — The  Unffdom  of  Saxony  ranks  third  among  the 
states  of  the  German  Empire.  It  is  a  little  country,  not  quite  one- 
fifth  the  8i2e  of  Scotland,  but  with  a  population  nearly  as  large. 

8«»»7  is  not  quite  so  large  as  Yorkshire. 

38.  Build. — Saxony  is  triangular  in  shape,  and  consists  mostly  of 
the  long  northern  slope  of  the  Erzgebirge,  which  goes  gradually  down 
into  the  Great  Carman  Plain.  Near  the  capital,  where  the  Elbe 
breaks  through  the  mountains,  is  a  highly  picturesque  district  called 
"  Saxon  Switzerland." 

39.  Population  and  Indoitrlee. — The  population  of  Saxony  amounts 
to  about  3^  millions.  It  is  by  much  the  most  densely  populated  part 
of  Grermany,  and — after  Belgium — the  most  densely  populated  part 
of  the  Continent.  Manufactures,  agriculture,  mining,  breeding  sheep 
(for  "  Saxony  wool "),  and  pottery,  are  the  chief  occupations  of  the 
people.  Two-thirds  of  the  inhabitants  are  engaged  in  manufactures. 
It  owes  its  high  position  in  woollens,  machine-making,  and  paper  to 
its  large  coal-fields.  It  takes  the  first  rank  among  European  States 
for  scientific  mining. 

(I)  The  density  of  the  popalation  amounts  to  54S  per  square  mile— which  is  three 
times  that  of  Bavaria. 

(ii)  Silver  is  the  metal  most  mined ;  and  it  is  believed  that  more  than  £10,000,000 
worth  of  silver  is  taken  out  every  century.    Ft«lb«ri  is  the  mining  capital. 

40.  Large  Towns.— Evety  village  has  its  manufactures ;  and  hence 
the  town  population  is  not  so  large.  There  are  in  Saxony  only  five 
towns  with  a  population  of  over  40,000 ;  and  three  of  these  have 
more  than  100,000  inhabitants.  These  three  are :  Dresden ;  Leipiig ; 
and  Ohemniti. 

(i)  Drisim  (250),  the  capital,  stands  on  both  banks  of  the  Elbe.    "  It  is  the  most 
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pleasant  town  of  Oenuany,  owing  to  its  numerous  museums  and  the  gentle  manners 
of  its  inhabitants."  Its  gallery  of  pictures  is  the  richest  in  Germany ;  and  this  and  its 
fine  situation  have  given  it  the  name  of  the  **  German  Florence."  MeJaaa,  lower  down 
the  Elbe,  is  Ikmous  for  its  fine  porcelain,  which  is  called  "  Dresden  China." 

(ii)  Lslpdf  (360)  is,  after  Hamburg,  the  chief  trading  city  in  Germany.  Its 
position  gives  it  this  pre-eminence.  It  stands  at  the  meeting-point  of  the  largest 
number  of  high-roads  and  railways  fh>m  North  Germany  and  South  Germany.  For 
this  reason  it  has  been  the  scene  of  many  a  battle ;  the  greatest  being  the  Battle  of 
Leipzig  in  1818,  when  Napoleon  suffered  a  tenible  defeat.  Leipzig  is  the  centre  of 
the  German  book-trade ;  and  the  largest  market  for  leather  in  the  world.  The  ftdrs 
of  Leipzig  are  the  most  celebrated  in  Germany, 
(iii)  OMnatts  (120)  is  the  "  Saxon  Manchester.' 

WURTEMBERG. 

41.  WUBTEMBEBO. — The  Kingdom  of  Wurtemberg  is  about  one- 
fourth  the  size  of  Scotland.    It  has  2,000,000  inhabitants. 

42.  Build. — This    little  country  has   two  slopes— the    northern,  | 
which  drains  into  the  Neckar ;  the  southern,  which  drains  into  the  I 
Danube.    Between  the  two  slopes  runs  the  rugged  range  called  by 
the  peasants  the  Bauhe  Alp. 

43.  Industartes. — ^Wurtemberg  is  a  land  of  corn-fields,  yineyards, 
and  orchards.  Three-fifths  of  the  area  is  under  tillage ;  and  hence 
the  chief  industry  is  agriooltiire.  There  is  also  some  cotton-spinning ; 
and  a  little  mining. 

44.  Towns. — There  are  only  four  towns  with  a  population  of  oyer 
20,000  ;  and  of  these  only  two  have  more  than  30,000.  These  two 
are  Stuttgart,  the  capital,  and  Ulm. 

(i)  Ststtgart  (180)  stands  on  an  affluent  of  the  Neckar.  It  is  surrounded  by  yine- 
dad  hiUs ;  and  its  environs  are  so  pretty  that  they  have  earned  the  name  of  the 
*'Swabian  Paradise." 

(li)  insi  (85)  is  a  strong  fortress  at  the  head  of  navigation  on  the  Danube. 

Baden. 

45.  BADBN. — ^The  Orand  Dnoliy  of  Baden  extends  along  the  right 
bank  of  the  Rhine  from  Ccmstance  to  Mannheim.  It  is  a  little 
larger  than  Saxony  ;  but  has  only  about  half  the  population. 
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46.  BnlU. — Speaking  generally,  the  country  consists  of  two  parts 
— the  narrow  fertile  half-yalley  of  the  Rhine,  and  the  Black  Forest 
which  lies  on  the  edge  of  it 

(i)  stand  on  any  height  in  the  aonth  of  either  the  Vosges  or  the  Black  Forest,  and 
the  long  narrow  Rhine  valley  looks  like  a  narrow  ribbon  of  most  rivid  green. 

(ii)  The  BUflk  Forwl  (Schwarz  Wald)  presents  a  short  steep  fh>nt  to  the  Rhine 
Talley,  and  its  long  slope  goes  off  into  the  Swabian  FlateaxL  The  range  is  full  of 
lovely  and  also  of  savage  scenery.    It  is  thickly  wooded. 

47.  Popnlatton  and  Industries. — The  population  is  a  little  over  1^ 
millions ;  and  the  two  chief  industries  are  agrlcnltiire  and  forestry. 
The  areas  of  tilled  soil  and  forest  land  are  yety  nearly  equal. 

The  people  in  the  Black  Forest  make  large  quantities  of  wooden  toys,  which  are 
exported  to  all  parts  of  Europe. 

43.  Large  Towns. — There  are  in  Baden  five  towns  with  a  popula- 
tion of  over  20,000 ;  and  of  these,  two  have  more  than  60,000 
inhabitants.  These  are  Karlsmbe  and  MannTielm.  Baden-Baden,  a 
celebrated  Continental  watering-place,  has  also,  in  the  summer-time, 
as  large  a  population. 

({)  Kaiteahes" Charles's  Rest"  (02)  is  the  capital  of  Baden.  The  Grand  Dncal 
Palace  occupies  the  centre,  of  the  town ;  and  all  the  streets,  thirty-two  in  number, 
radiate  fh>m  it    It  is  the  centre  of  a  network  of  railways. 

(ii)  MaamlirtM  (62)  is  a  very  busy  commercial  town  at  the  head  of  the  steam-naviga- 
tion of  the  Rhine.  It  stands  at  the  meeting-point  of  the  Rhine  and  Neckar.  It  is 
bunt  in  the  American  fuhion,  with  streets  at  right  angles  to  each  other. 

(iiO  Ba4n-Ba4n  (18)  is  noted  and  frequented  for  its  hot  ^uineral  springs  and  its 
lovely  scenery. 

49.  Historic  Towns. — The  two  towns  of  Baden  best  known  in 

histoty  are  Heldellwrg  and  Constance. 

0)  B«id«Ibmrg  is  said^to  be  the  most  beautiM  town  in  all  Germany.  It  has  an  old 
university,  and  a  splendid  castle  which  overlooks  the  valley  of  the  Neckar. 

(Ii)  OoBsUBoe,  on  the  ^Akc.  It  Is  fkmous  for  the  "  Council  of  Constance,"  which  con- 
demned  to  death  the  reformers  John  Hnss  and  Jerome  of  Prague. 
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The  Minor  Grand  Duchies,  Duchies,  etc. 

50.  HeiM.— The  QtbhA  Duchy  of  HeiM  consists  of  two  parts — one 
souih  and  the  other  north  of  the  Main.  It  is  a  prosperous  little 
agricultural  state.  It  has  four  towns  with  more  than  20,000  inhabi- 
tants. The  two  largest  are  Mayenca  and  Daxmstadt.  Worms  (23), 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  is  the  town  at  which  the  "  Diet  of 
Worms"  was  held,  and  before  which  Luther  appeared  in  1521. 

(i)  itoywot  or  Maias,  as  it  ia  called  In  German,  from  its  position  on  the  Main  (70>— 
is  one  of  the  strongest  fortresses  in  Germany. 

(ii)  Darmstadt  (55)  is  the  capital.  It  stands  away  from  the  Rhine,  in  the  middle  of  a 
sandy  plain,  but  at  the  b^^ning  of  an  immense  range  of  forests— chiefly  of  beech. 

51.  Medklenburg-Schwerin. — This  Grand  Duchy  lies  on  the  Baltic. 
It  is  a  fertile  little  agricultural  state,  with  a  small  but  diligent 
population.  Although  four-fifths  the  size  of  Saxony,  it  has  only 
one-sixth  of  the  population,  and  only  552  miles  of  railway.  The 
two  largest  towns  are  Bostook  and  Bchwerin. 

(i)  Boatoek  (40)  Is  a  busy  corn-port    It  has  also  a  oniversity. 

(ii)  Sehwwla  (32),  on  Lake  Schwerin,  is  the  capitaL  Near  it  is  Panhim,  where  the 
great  Moltke  was  bom. 

52.  Saxe-Welmar. — This  little  Grand  Duchy — about  the  size  of 
Wiltshire — ^lies  in  Thuringia,  in  the  heart  of  Grermany.  The  capital 
is  Weimar,  a  quiet  pretty  little  town,  where  the  greatest  of  Qerman 
poets  and  thinkers,  Goethe,  lived  for  many  years,  and  where  he  died 
in  1832. 

53.  Oldenburs. — The  Grand  Duchy  of  Oldenburg  lies  on  the  North 
Sea.  It  is  surrounded  by  Hanover  on  three  sides.  The  capital  is 
Oldenlmrs:,  which  lies  among  green  meadows,  where  an  excellent 
breed  of  horses  is  raised. 

54.  Bninswlek. — The  Duchy  of  Brunswick  lies  about  in  small 
portions  in  the  provinces  of  Hanover  and  Prussian  Saxony.    The 
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capital  k  Bninswlok  (88),  a  busy  commercial  town.    The  state  has 
only  265  miles  of  railway. 

Its  firagmentuy  condition  may  be  compared  with  that  of  Cromarty,  in  Scotland, 
which  lies  in  pieces  np  and  down  Boss-shire. 

56.  Saxe-Oobnrg-aotlia.— This  small  Duchy  lies  in  Thuringia. 
There  are  two  pretty  little  towns :  Gotba  (30)  and  Oobnrg  (18).  It 
has  only  110  miles  of  railway. 

Gotha  is  the  capital  and  the  seat  of  the  reigning  prince.  Prince  Albert,  the 
husband  of  Qneen  Victoria,  was  a  younger  son  of  this  Ducal  House.  His  second  son, 
the  present  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  is  the  reigning  prince. 

66.  Alsaoe-Loxralne. — ^The  "Imperial  Land,"  or  Province,  of 
Alsace-Lorraine  is  territory  that  was  taken  from  the  French  in  the 
war  of  1870-71,  and  handed  over  into  the  jMssession  of  the  Emperor 
of  the  Grermans.  Alaace  (Elsasa  in  German)  lies  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Rhine,  opposite  Baden,  and  contains  the  Yosges.  Lorraliie 
(Lotlirlngen  in  German)  lies  between  the  rivers  Saar  and  Moselle. 
The  three  largest  towns  in  the  double  province  are  Straslmrff,  Mnlil- 
liansen,  and  Mets. 

(i)  Btnid>«rf  (ISO)  is  one  of  the  strongest  fortresses  in  the  world.  It  stands  near 
the  confluence  of  the  111  and  the  Rhine.  It  is  famous  for  a  cathedral, — one  of  the  finest 
in  Europe.    The  spire  is  466  ft  high,  and  contains  a  curious  astronomical  dock. 

(ii)  MttUuHHOi  (75)=  "  HIU  Houses,"  is  the  chief  manufacturing  town  of  Alsace. 

(iii)  MtlB  (55)  is  a  yeiy  strong  fortress,  with  an  entrenched  camp  15  miles  in  dieum* 
ference.  It  was  taken  flrom  France  in  1S70.  In  the  nei^bourhood  were  fought  some 
of  the  bloodiest  battles  recorded  in  histoiy. 
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DENMARK. 

1.  Introductory.— Denmark,  "Keeper  of  the  Baltic  PortalB,"  is 
jet  one  of  the  smallest,  weakest,  pooreFt,  and  least  populous  of  all 
the  states  of  Europe. 

It  has  a  smaller  population  than  Greece,  which  is  a  growing  power,  while  Denmark 
has  for  a  long  time  been  dwindling. 

Danmu-kinMnatlM  jrarlr(^fA«i>aiiM;  MFlnnjuarkiiUi««iari;orliinltorUiidof  thaFliuia. 

2.  BooniUrles. — ^Denmark  is  bounded  on  three  sides  by  the  sea. 

1.  M.  —By  the  BkBtmrnck, 

2.  B.  —By  the  Osttsgal,  the  Booad,  and  the  Baltia. 

3.  S.  —By  the  Battle,  the  Little  Belt,  and  the  German  Dnchy  of  B^leswig. 

4.  W.— By  the  Merth  B«a. 

(i)  The  northern  point  is  only  about  82*  fh)m  the  North  Pole, 
(li)  Copenhagen  lies  in  almost  the  same  latitude  as  Edinbui^h  and  Moscow. 
Tb«  word  OatUgat  mcuu  Cat's  UutmL 

3.  Size  and  Sliape. — Denmark  consists  of  a  small  peninsula — 
Jutland,  and  an  archipelago  of  islands,  the  largest  of  which  is 
Zealand.  The  country  occupies  14,124  square  miles,  an  area  not 
quite  twice  the  size  of  Wales,  and  less  than  half  the  size  of  Scotland. 

Jutland  is  the  only  peninsula  in  Europe  that  runs  to  the  north. 

The  name  meuutlM  Land  o/fA«  Jute*.    (Ithaanuthliigtodo  wlththartfbyiU.) 

4.  Ooast  Una  and  Slopes. — The  coast  line  is  much  broken  up  by 
long  fiords,  and  rises  to  the  high  total  of  5000  miles.  Greece  is  the 
only  country  that  has  a  longer  comparative  coast  line.  The  short 
slope  is  to  the  German  Ocean  ;  the  long  slope  to  the  Baltic. 

Th*  wboU  wMtam  ooMt  of  Jutland  U  a  long  rooewion  of  Mnd-ridfM  and  ahallow  lagooBa,  rvry 
danfoooa  to  ihipptng.    Sandf  hwitht  and  Bmall  lalua  are  eommon  In  the  west. 
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5.  Tbe  Snx&oe. — ^Denmark  is  a  low  rolling  country ;  but,  in  some 
of  the  islands,  the  surface  is  very  varied.  Denmark  is,  in  fact,  the 
northern  end  of  the  Great  European  Plain.  The  highest  point  in  the 
country  is  the  HlmmelUers:  (  =  Heaven  Hill),  which  is  only  500  ft 
above  the  sea-level,  not  mtich  higher  than  Primrose  Hill  in  London. 

6.  Capes,  Fiords,  and  Straits. — The  only  important  cape  is  the 
Skaw,  a  long  low  sandy  spit  which  stretches  far  into  the  sea. 
Jutland,  like  Norway,  is  much  cut  up  by  fiords.  The  longest  is 
the  L3rm  Fiord.  The  chief  Straits  are  the  Sound,  the  Great  Belt, 
and  the  Little  Belt. 

<i)  The  fiords  of  Norway  are  bordered  by  high  rocky  clifls,  sometimes  GOOO  ft 
high ;  those  of  Jatland  by  low  shores.  The  Lym  Fiord  gives  an  entrance  by  a 
'  Datnral  canal  into  the  Cattegat. 

(ii)  The  Sound  lies  between  Sweden  and  Zealand  ;  the  Great  Belt  between  Zealand 
and  Fonen ;  and  the  Little  Belt  between  Funen  and  Jatland. 

(iii)  The  Great  Belt  is  the  only  strait  deep  enongh  for  vessels  of  war. 

7.  The  Islands. — The  islands  of  Denmark  lie  close  to  one  another — 
with  the  exception  of  Bomholm, — and  form  a  cluster  that  almost  closes 
the  entrance  to  the  Baltic.  Zealand  is  the  largest;  Funen  comes 
next ;  Laaland  (= Lowland)  next ;  and  there  are  many  others. 

The  most  easterly  Island  is  Bornholm,  which,  by  its  position  and  the  character  of 
its  granite  rocks,  belongs  to  Sweden. 

8.  Biyers  and  Lakes. — There  is  no  room  in  Denmark  for  a  river  to 
develop.  The  only  river  of  any  standing  is  the  Gudenaa,  a  narrow 
stream  about  90  miles  long. — There  are  many  lakes  or  meres ;  and 
some  of  them,  overhung  with  beeches,  are  very  beautiful. 

9.  Climate. — In  considering  the  climate  of  Denmark,  we  must 

remember  three  things  : — (i)  that  it  lies  far  north ;  (ii)  that  tbe  land 

is  low ;  and  (iii)  that  the  sea  is  everywhere  near.     The  country 

lies  between  Eastern  and  Western  Europe,  and  partakes  of  the 

climates  of  both.     It  is  hotter  than  England  in  summer ;  colder  in 

winter. 
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10.  VegetatUm. — The  forest  is  mosUy  of  beeches.  There  is  a  great 
deal  of  excellent  grass.  As  a  corn-land,  Denmark  ranks  with 
England  and  Belgium.  Oats  is  the  chief  grain  ;  then  barley,  wheat, 
and  rye.    Agriculture  supports  one-half  of  the  people. 

(i)  There  is  more  com  grown  in  Denmark  than  in  any  other  country  in  Europe, 
in  proportion  to  her  population. 

(ii)  Grasing  ii  one  of  the  chief  industries  of  the  country ;  and  large  numbers  of 
horses  and  cattle  are  reared. 

11.  AnlmalH. — The  wild  animals  and  birds  are  those  of  Central 
Europe.    The  larger  quadrupeds  are  extinct 

The  red  deer  is  now  found  only  in  preserves ;  but  at  one  time  the  urochs,  the 
bear,  the  beaver,  and  the  wolf  lived  in  the  Danish  forests. 

12.  Minerals. — In  this  source  of  wealth,  Denmark  is  one  of  the 
poorest  countries  in  Europe.  There  is  very  little  coal ;  no  iron ;  and 
none  of  the  precious  metals.  The  country,  however,  is  rich  in  clays, 
which  are  used  in  the  manufacture  of  fine  porcelain. 

13.  Manufacture!. — The  most  notable  Danish  industry  is  the 
manufacture  of  porcelain.  The  linen,  woollen,  and  cotton  manu- 
factures are  carried  on  for  local  consumption. 

14.  Ckmuneroe  and  Ports. — The  largest  export  of  the  Danes  is 
butter  ;  next  coroe  swine  and  cattle  ;  and  next  hams  and  horses. 

(i)  Great  Britain  is  their  lai^est  customer ;  then  Germany ;  then  Sweden  and 
Norway— aU  of  them  neighbours. 

(ii)  The  chief  ports  are,  Oop«ahac«n,  HeUngor  (Elsinore),  Aarlmiu  and  Aalborg. 

16.  The  Capital— The  capital  of  Denmark  is  Oopenliagen  (or  in 
Danish,  Eiobenhavn),  a  word  which  means  Merchants'  Haven.  It 
has,  with  its  suburbs,  a  population  of  about  380,000,  and  is  therefore 
about  the  size  of  Sheffield.  It  is  the  only  large  town  in  the  country, 
the  only  manufacturing  town,  the  university  town,  the  arsenal 
and  the  chief  port. 

(i)  Gopenhagen  has  been  called  the  Constantinople  of  the  north.  But  Amsterdam 
and  Antwerp  occupy  for  more  important  positions  for  trade. 
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(li)  All  the  passenger  and  goods  traffic  between  Gieat  Britain,  Oennany,  Sweden 
%nd  the  Baltic,  converges  on  (Copenhagen. 

ChptM  U  the  Mune  word  m  ehap  (^-mU)  in  CftapHMm;  eftep  In  Chepitowj  sod  chip  In  Chip- 
ptfiham,  Ohippino  Norttm,^  He. 

16.  Other  Towns. — The  two  towns  next  in  size  to  Copeniiagcn  are 

Aarhniu  (35),  and  Odensee  (30).     Odensee  is  the  capital  of  Funen ; 

and  Aarhnus  is  the  chief  port  on  the  Cattegat. 

(i)  Od«n  or  Odin  or  Wodmi  was  the  Norse  God  of  War.  We  have  his  name  in  Wednu- 
"bwry  and  Wednuda^.  Odensee  was  the  birthplace  of  that  most  delightftil  of  story- 
tellers,  Hans  Ohrlftiaii  AaderMa. 

(ii)  The  suffix  ••  in  OdensM  is  the  same  suffix  as  ta  in  Chelsea,  Battersea,  Anglesea, 
and  as  #7  in  Athelney  (Noble's  Island),  Putney,  etc. 

(iU)  The  smaller  towns  are  Aalborg  ( —  Eels'  Town),  which  sends  lobsters  and  flat-flsh 
to  London; — BUnore  (or  Helsingdr),  which  used  to  collect  the  old  Sound  Dues. 

(a)  About  00,000  tmmIb  pua  yevly  in  fircmt  of  EUinor*. 

(b)  The  be«eh  at  Elsinor*  is  low  and  pebbly ;  grus  grows  within  a  few  feet  of  the  sea ;  and  noble 

beeches  line  the  coast.    Thns  Sbaksepeare's 

dreadful  summit  of  the  elUT 
That  beeUee  o'er  his  base  Into  the  sea 

(AmJel,  i.  4),  and  CempbeU's  "wild  and  stormy  steep,"  are  entirely  doe  to  the  Imaflnatiou 
of  thewiitais. 

17.  Bailways  and  Telegraphs. — There  are  about  1300  miles  of 
railway  in  Denmark.  The  railways  run  north  and  south  through 
Jutland  ;  east  and  west  through  the  Islands  :  and  thus  form  a  right 
angle,  like  the  letter  Ls  ^l^o  total  length  of  telegraph  lines  amounts 
to  3600  miles. 

18.  Population  and  Populousness. — The  population  of  Denmark  is 

2,000,000.    This  gives  a  density  of  145  to  the  square  mile. 

The  population  of  England  and  Wales  is  about  30  millions;  and  the  average 
density  is  about  490  per  square  mUe. 

19.  Race,  Character,  and  Social  Condition. — The  Danes,  like  the 
Norwegians  and  Swedes,  belong  to  the  Scandinavian  branch  of  the 
Teutonic  race.  They  are  yellow-haired,  blue-eyed,  and  of  middling 
stature.  They  are  very  independent  in  feeling  and  manners ;  well 
educated;  and  of  a  "surprising  gaiety."  They  are  also,  with  the 
Swiss,  the  most  thrifty  people  in  Europe. 
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(i)  Their  average  aaTings  per  head  a  year  are  about  £6,  8a. ;  those  of  EngUahmen 
not  more  than  £2,  28. 

(ii)  Nearly  half  of  the  people  live  by  agricnltore. 

20.  langnage. — The  Danish  language  is  a  first  cousin  to  English. 
It  prefers  hard  consonants.  When  we  say  Church,  the  Dane — like 
the  Scot — says  Kirk;  when  we  say  Chipping  (  =  Marketing),  the 
Dane  says  Kiobing, 

We  have  adopted  many  vords  from  the  Danes,  vho  settled  in  large  numbers  on 
the  east  coast  of  Great  Britain.  Such  are  heck  (a  stream) ;  firth  (or  fiord) ;  fill  (a  hill 
or  table-land) ;  fi>ree  (a  waterfkll) ;  thorpt  (a  village);  thvoaiU  (a  forest  clearing),  etc 

21.  Gknreximiont. — The  Groyemment  of  Denmark  is  a  Umited 
Monarcliy.  There  are  two  Houses  of  Parliament — the  TianrtnthlTig 
or  Senate ;  and  the  FoIkitliUig  or  House  of  Commons. 

22.  Education. — Public  instruction  in  Denmark  is  in  a  flourishing 
state.  In  the  large  towns  there  are  good  classical  schools  and 
technical  colleges,  and  the  villages  have  good  elementary  schools. 

23.  Foreign  PoBsesslona. — Denmark  possesses  Iceland  and  the  Faroe 
Islet  in  the  North  Atlantic ;  three  islands  in  the  West  Indies ;  and 
a  few  settlements  on  the  coast  of  Greenland. 

(i)  Xotland  is  a  large  island  about  1000  miles  from  Denmark.  It  is  three  times  as 
large  as  that  country ;  but  its  vhole  population  is  only  about  one-fourth  that  of  Copen- 
hagen. It  is  a  land  of  ice  and  snow,  of  active  volcanoes  and  streams  of  lava,  of  plung- 
ing torrents  and  shifting  sands,  of  dreary  deserts  of  rocks,  cinders,  and  bogs.  Most 
of  the  interior  is  filled  with  high  plateaus  and  lofty  volcanoes— of  which  there  are  more 
than  twenty.  The  highest  point  is  the  Oraeia  J6kaU  (6410  ft.) ;  but  the  best  known  is 
HMla (nearly  6000  ft.)  or  ''Cloak  Mountain,"  so  named  from  the  clouds  of  vapour  in 
which  its  summit  is  generally  cloaked.  Its  last  eruption  was  in  1875.  The  hot  springs 
caUed  Oeyasn  have  long  been  famous.  The  "  Great  Geyser  "  throws  a  column  of  hot 
water  to  the  height  of  60  ft  The  capital  is  K«ikiavlk  (  »  "  Reek  "  or  "  Smoke  Town  "X 
a  village  of  wooden  houses,  with  a  population  of  about  8000.  No  trees  or  grain  can 
grow  in  the  islands  ;  only  potatoes  and  a  few  cabbages. 

(ii)  The  Faroe  Xdaads  are  high  table-shaped  volcanic  rocks,— huge  masses  of  basalt, 
which  rise  from  a  submarine  plateau  connected  by  ridges  with  the  Hebrides.  The 
people  are  of  Norwegian  origin.  The  capital  of  the  archipelago  is  Thonhaven  ( = Thor's 
Haven),  a  small  village.    The  only  export  is  feathers. 

(Ui)  The  West  India  Islands  belonging  to  Denmark  are  Baafta  (kaa,  St.  fhoius,  and 
ML  Jolu. 
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SCANDINAVIA. 

1.  Introdnotory. — Conceive  a  long  slowly-rising  billow — what  is 
called  a  "  roller" — beginning  at  the  edge  of  the  Baltic  Sea,  and  rising 
gradually  higher  and  higher  as  it  goes  westward,  till  at  length  it 
suddenly  breaks  and  falls  almost  perpendicularly,  breaking  into 
thousands  of  pieces  upon  the  shore  which  it  has  reached.  Conceive 
this  loDg  billow  petrified,  becoming  a  large  peninsula,  and  ending 
its  course  on  the  edge  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  Then  we  should  have 
Scandinavia;  and  the  long  rising  slope  from  the  Baltic  would  be 
Sweden ;  the  sudden  fall  into  the  Atlantic,  Norway ;  and  the  countless 
pieces  into  which  the  billow  breaks  would  be  represented  by  the 
innumerable  islands  which  fringe  the  western  coast  of  the  mighty 
northern  peninsula. 

2.  Olilef  PointB. — The  most  northerly  point  in  Norway — and  it  is 
the  point  farthest  north  in  the  Continent — is  Nordkyn.  The  most 
northerly  point  of  Europe  is  North  Cape,  which  is  the  end  of  the 
island  of  Mageroe.  The  most  southerly  point  of  Norway  is  UndemaM 
or  the  Nase  ;  of  Sweden,  Sandhammar. 

(a)  NordkTB  wmaM  JTortk  Chin  ;  North  0»pe.  JVbrU  H$ad. 
ib)  Tiind— n«M  maaju  Limt  Noh  ;  Handhimmr.  Samd  Rode 

3.  Shape  and  Slse. — The  Scandinavian  Peninsula  is  the  largest  and 
longest  in  Europe,  and  stretches  through  16*  of  latitude.  Of  these,  6* 
are  within  the  Arctic  Circle.  The  peninsula  is  narrow  in  the  north  and 
middle,  but  becomes  broader  as  it  comes  south.  Like  Italy,  it  splits 
into  two  in  the  south.  The  whole  occupies  nearly  300,000  square 
miles, — more  than  five  times  as  large  as  England  and  Wales. 

(i)  The  exact  nmnbera  are  294,184  square  miles, 
(ii)  Of  this,  Sweden  has  aboat  171,000,  and  Norway,  123,000. 

4.  Build. — The  whole  peninsula  is  an  elevated  table-land,  which 
increases  in  height  as  we  go  south.  There  is  no  true  mountain- 
chain  ;  but  here  and  there  groups  of  peaks  which  appear  like  huge 
rocks  dotted  over  the  surface.  The  short  slope  of  the  peninsula  is 
Norway ;  the  long  slope  is  Sweden.    Norway  is  a  narrow  region  of 
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plateaus  and  mountains — "a  strange  labyrinth  of  plateaus,  peninsulas, 
and  insular  masses;"  Sweden  a  broad  region  of  vast  sloping  plains, 
or  rather  of  a  series  of  shelves  or  broad  terraces,  which  go  down  by 
steps  to  the  Baltia  Norway  is  one  plateau — one  mountain  mass,  split 
into  pieces  by  deep  gorges,  fissures,  and  rock-bound  fiords.  Sweden 
consists  of  a  plateau,  some  middle  terraces,  and  a  long  low  plain. 

(i)  Hence  the  rivers  of  Sweden  are  the  longest  and  largest. 

(ii)  Host  of  the  Norwegian  rivers  throw  themselves  over  enonnoos  waterfalls  direct 
into  the  deep  fiords.  '*  In  many  of  the  fiords  the  cascades  have  an  unbroken  fkll  of 
over  2000  ft.,  seeming  to  &I1  fh>m  the  skies,  when  the  brinks  of  the  precipices  are 
shrouded  in  mist" 

5.  Coast  Line. — Two  very  remarkable  features  characterise  the 
West  or  Norwegian  coast.  These  are:  (i)  the  deep  indentations 
called  fiords;  and  (ii)  the  countless  numbers  of  islands  or  skerries 
that  fringe  the  coast.  The  fiords  of  Norway  are  more  numerous, 
much  longer  and  deeper,  than  those  of  Sweden.  The  longest  fiord  in 
Norway  is  the  Sogne  Fiord,  which  runs  up  into  the  heart  of  the 
country  a  distance  of  100  miles  ;  the  best  known  among  the  others 
are  the  Trond^jem,  Hardanger,  and  Bukke  Fiords.  The  most  famous 
islands  on  the  Norwegian  coast  are  the  LolTodens  ;  on  the  Swedish, 
Ctotland  and  Oeland.  The  coast  line  has  never  been  measured  ;  but 
the  navigable  channels  in  Norway  alone  amount  to  12,000  miles. 

(i)  The  SofiM  Fiord  may  be  described  as  a  long  sea-canal  (100  miles  long),  flanked 
by  high  mountains  and,  in  many  places,  perpendicular  cliff's  which  run  right  into  the 
heart  of  the  country.  At  its  entrance,  it  is  more  than  4000  ft.  deep.  It  has  numerous 
branches — seven  of  them  very  large— right  and  left,  which  run  off  at  right  angles; 
and  these  again  have  other  branches.  The  grandest  of  these  is  the  Haaro  (narrow) 
Fiord,  which  has  perpendicular  walls  0000  ft.  in  height,  over  which  fSall  large  rivers 
in  enormous  cascades  which  seem,  to  those  sailing  bolow,  like  torrents  falling  out  of 
the  sky. 

(ii)  The  Hardaager  Fiord  is  80  mUes  long. 

(iii)  Both  in  Norway  and  Sweden  the  coast  line  very  seldom  comes  into  im- 
mediate contact  with  the  main  sea.  It  is  girdled  by  a  belt  of  skerries,  holms,  or 
islands,  which  is  called  the  '*  skerry-guard  "  or  fence  of  skerrien.  These,  off  the  coast 
of  Norway,  form  a  breakwater  against  the  billows  of  the  Atlantic,  and  allow  small 
vessels  to  navigate  in  smooth  water— as  in  a  kind  of  sea-canal— many  thousands  of 
miles.  The  skerry-guard  of  Norway  is  «  one-fourteenth  of  the  mainland,  and  is 
inhabited  by  one-eighth  of  the  population. 
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(iv)  The  iMBiAnM  lie  off  the  northern  coast  of  Norway.  They  are  granite  rocks  and 
mountains,  rising  in  hundreds  of  peaks  with  Jagged  and  fRutastlc  outlines,  sheer  out 
of  the  sea,  some  of  them  to  the  height  of  8500  ft  The  cod-flsheries  of  these  islands 
are  everywhere  well  known. 

(t)  Ootlaad  and  Odaad  are  both  limestone  islands,  with  a  very  fertile  soiL 
Gotland  m«uu  the  Land  o/ths  Gotht:  0«  li  the  Swadiah  ft>r  iflotut. 

6.  The  Fjelds. — The  high  table-lands  of  Scandinayia  are  called 
Q^lds  (fe-yelts).  They  are  not  mountain-ranges,  but  high  bald  bleak 
dreary  plains — in  some  parts  almost  flat  The  best  known  are  the 
Dovrefleld,  the  Lanffefleld,  and  the  Harrtangerileld.  The  long  strip  of 
high  lands  north  of  the  Dovrefield  is  called  The  Keel  (or  Xiolen). 

(i)  The  word  JSeld  is  said  to  mean  cleared  tpaee.  The  atlases  often  represent  these 
high  lands  as  mountain-ranges ;  hut  this  is  a  mistake. 

(ii)  In  the  eastern  parts  of  Norway,  when  a  person  is  going  to  take  a  trip  across 
the  mountain-land,  he  says,  '*  I  am  going  over  the  keel  'Kiolen>'  "Hence  the  word  is 
not  really  a  proper  name. 

7.  Mountains.— The  highest  part  of  the  Scandinavian  Plateau  lies 
between  60°  and  63°  ;  and  hence  it  is  from  this  part  that  the  highest 
mountains  rise.  These  mountains  are  commonly  known  as  the 
Scandinavian  Alps.  In  the  JotunQelds  ('*  Giant  Mountains  ")  stands 
the  loftiest  peak  in  Norway,  the  OaldhOpplg  (8400).  Next  comes 
the  Skagestaistlnd  (7875  ft.).  The  next  highest  peak  is  Snaehatten 
(7770  ft.)  in  the  Dovrefield  Highlands.  The  fourth  highest  is  Sulit- 
elma  (5320  ft.),  on  the  Kiolen  Plateau,  and  within  the  Arctic  Circle. 

Tmd  la  the  Norsk  for  peak.    Snaehatten  means  mMW-hat. 
(i)  Among  the  Scandinavian  Alps  there  are  many  large  glaciers. 

(ii)  On  the  flanks  of  Skagestdlstind  is  the  most  extensive  snow-fleld  in  Europe, 
Joetodalsteat,  with  an  area  of  400  square  mUes,  fh>m  which  flow  many  glaciers. 

(iii)  The  mean  height  of  the  Norwegian  summits  is  only  half  that  of  the  Alps. 

8.  Rivers. — All  the  rivers  of  Scandinavia  are  remarkable  for  their 
great  volume  of  water — a  volume  which  becomes  all  the  more  strik- 
ing if  we  compare  it  with  their  length  and  the  small  area  of  their 
drainage.     The  chief  are  the  Glommen,  the  Oota,  the  Dal,  and  the 
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Tomea.  All  are  more  useful  for  '^  power  "  than  for  navigatioiL  The 
rivers  of  Sweden  are  wonderfully  parallel  in  their  courses,  and  '^  are 
directed  straight  to  the  Baltic  by  the  tilt  of  the  land." 

The  grmX  toIoiim  of  the  SouuUziatIaii  riven  Is  doe  to  three  eaneee :  (a)  the  large  zmin-fUl ;  (b)  the 
very  email  eTaporation  tn  so  oold  a  ooontry ;  and  (e)  the  hardnees  of  the  rodca,  which  do  not 
pennit  any  water  to  aink  into  the  grMind. 

(i)  The  CHoamea  falls  into  the  Skager  Rack  after  a  course  of  400  miles. 

(ii)  The  Goto  is  the  outflow  of  Lake  Wener.  Not  fax  from  the  lake  are  the  fiunons 
falls  of  TroUhatta. 

(ill)  The  Tomea  is  the  boundary  between  Sweden  and  Russia.  At  its  mouth  the 
longest  day  is  72  hours  long ;  and  about  midsummer  there  is  practically  no  night  for 
four  weeks. 

(iv)  The  water-falls  of  Norway  are  the  highest  and  grandest  in  Europe.  They  are 
called  fosses  (in  Oumberland  this  word  becomes  force).  The  Riukanfoss  (Reek  or 
Smoke  Fall)  has  a  vertical  fall  of  804  ft.  But  indeed  every  valley  has  one  or  more 
magnificent  waterfttlls.  Sweden,  however,  has  the  largest  waterfall  in  Europe— the 
"  Hare-leap  "  on  the  Greater  Lulea. 

(v)  Norway  has  the  largest  amount  of  water-power  of  any  country  in  the  world. 

9.  Lakes. — The  Swedish  part  of  Scandinavia  abounds  with  lakes — 
each  river  having  a  large  lake  in  some  part  of  its  course.  But  the 
great  lake  region  is  in  the  south — one-eighth  of  the  area  of  which  is 
water ;  and  the  three  largest  lakes  are  Wener,  Wetter,  and  Maelar. 
Midsen  is  the  largest  lake  in  Norway.  All  these  lakes  are  ice-bound 
for  from  100  to  200  days. 

(i)  The  lakes  on  the  river-courses  admirably  fulfil  the  purpose  of  regulators,  and 
equalise  the  floodings  of  the  rivers.  Their  level  rises  from  S  to  12  ft  during  flood  ; 
and  thus  floods  on  the  rivers  do  not  lay  waste  the  country. 

(ii)  Wener  has  an  area  of  about  2300  square  miles— ten  times  as  large  as  Geneva. 

(iii)  Lake  Maelar  is  really  an  inlet  of  the  sea.     There  are  ISOO  Islands  in  it 

10.  Climate. — The  west  coast  of  the  peninsula  is  warmed  by  the 
Oulf  Stream,  so  that  none  of  its  harbours  are  ever  frozen.  There  is 
no  other  country  in  the  world  in  so  high  a  latitude  with  so  mild  a 
climate.  The  lofty  table-lands  between  Norway  and  Sweden  keep 
back  the  warm  moist  winds  from  the  Atlantic ;  and  hence  the 
Swedish  coast  is  much  drier  and  colder,  and  has  a  somewhat  con- 
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tinental  climate.    The  interior  has  a  short  warm  summer  and  a  long 
cold  winter  ;  the  west  coast  a  cool  snmmer  and  a  mild  winter. 

(1)  "Thig  stream  of  vorm  water  gives  to  Norway  its  climate,  to  the  people  their 
trade,  commerce,  daUy  food,  their  very  lives,  so  to  speak  ;  for,  but  for  it,  the  shores 
of  the  fiords  would  be  blocked  with  ioe  and  aninhabitable." 

(ii)  The  interior  of  southern  Norway  has  a  winter  of  200  days  ;  and  a  hot  summer 
infested  by  mosquitoes. 

Oil)  '*  From  the  crest  of  the  Avasaza,  overlooking  the  Tomea  valley,  near  the  Arctic 
Circle,  the  sun  may  be  seen,  between  June  10th  and  30th,  describing  complete  circuits 
in  the  heavens."  Thus  the  heat  does  not  go  off  in  the  night ;  it  is  accumulated  ;  and 
hence  the  short  hot  summers. 

(iv)  The  rain-ikll  on  the  west  coast  is  over  70  inches  a  year ;  in  Sweden  about  20. 

11.  y^etatloa. — Nearly  one  half  (44  per  cent)  of  Sweden  is 
covered  with  forest ;  about  one-fourth  of  Norway.  On  the  high 
plateau  we  find  chiefly  mosses,  lichens,  and  low  shrubs.  Pines,  firs, 
and  birches  grow  in  the  north  ;  ash  and  elm  in  the  middle ;  and  oaks, 
beeches,  and  fruit-trees  are  found  in  the  south.  Wheat  succeeds  as 
far  north  as  63"* ;  oats  at  68"* ;  and  barley  grows  up  to  70**.  In 
Sweden  only  7  per  cent,  of  the  land  is  tilled  ;  in  Norway  the  triangle 
of  land  which  has  Lake  Miosen  as  its  apex  is  the  most  fruitful  region. 

(i)  Norway  is  obliged  to  buy  com.    One-fifth  of  all  her  imports  consists  of  grain. 

(ii)  **  The  perf&me  of  all  plants  and  fruits  increases  gradually  as  we  go  north ;  the 
eap  diminishes  proportionally." 

(iii)  The  uninterrupted  sunshine  ripens  grain  quickly.  In  70*  North  lat  barley  is 
ripe  in  00  days—"  precisely  the  same  time  that  it  takes  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile." 

(iv)  Much  of  the  wood  grown  in  Norway  and  Sweden  is  used  up  in  the  manuOusture 
of  paper.  Even  saw-dust  is  made  into  newspapers.  "A  tree  in  the  morning  is  a 
newspaper  in  the  evening." 

12.  Anlmali. — ^The  vast  forests  of  pine  and  fir  are  still  the  haunts 
of  the  largest  European  camivora — the  bear,  the  lynx,  and  the  wolf ; 
but  the  numbers  of  all  of  these  are  rapidly  decreasing.  Large  herds 
of  reindeer  roam  over  the  flelds ;  and  the  elk  is  common  in  Sweden. 
Eagles  and  falcons  pursue  the  game-birds  (such  as  the  woodcock, 
grouse,  and  ptarmigan) ;  the  wild  swan  and  the  eider-duck  are  hunted 
for  their  down ;  and  countless  flocks  of  sea-fowl  inhabit  the  rocky 
islands  of  Norway. 
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(i)  Aboat  fifty  yean  ago,  between  500  and  600  volvea  were  killed  annoally  in 
Sweden  ;  now  the  number  is  only  80  to  40. 

(ii)  In  Norway,  the  wolf  is  fonnd  chiefly  in  Finnmark ;  about  150  are  killed  every 
year ;  and  about  120  lynxes. 

(iii)  The  bearer  still  survives ;  and  the  hare  is  white  in  winter. 

13.  Minerals. — Sweden  is  rich  in  iron  ore — and  that  of  fine  quality. 
Zinc  and  copper  are  also  mined  ;  and  a  little  silver.  There  is  a  good 
deal  of  coaL  Norway  is  poor  in  minerals ;  there  is  a  little  silver, 
not  much  copper,  and  very  little  iron. 

In  spite  of  the  huge  veins  of  coal  in  Sweden,  that  country  has  to  import  about 
eight  times  as  much  coal  as  she  raises. 

14.  Industries. — In  Sweden,  agrleultnre  is  the  chief  industry ;  in 
Norway,  the  flsheries  and  sea-fisrinff.  The  second  industry  in  Sweden 
is  mining ;  in  Norway,  agriculture.  In  both  countries  forestry  is  a 
necessary  labour. 

(i)  More  than  half  the  population  in  Sweden  are  engaged  in  agriculture. 

(11)  In  Norway,  about  120,000  men  and  30,000  boats  are  engaged  in  the  flsheries— 
about  three-fourths  of  them  in  catching  and  preserving  cod.  The  LofToden  Isles  are 
the  seat  of  the  cod-fishery ;  and  their  seas  are  alive  in  the  season  with  thousands 
of  craft    In  a  good  season,  67  millions  of  cod  may  be  taken. 

(iii)  The  timber  of  Scandinavia  is  excellent ;  because  the  fibre  is  dose ;  and  the  fibre 
is  close  because  the  short  summer  makes  the  annual  rings  lie  close  together. 

15.  Oommeroe. — The  chief  exports  from  Sweden  are  tlmtwr,  metals, 
and  cattle  ;  from  Norway,  timber  and  fish.  The  chief  imports  into 
Sweden  are  cotton  and  woollen  goods  and  colonial  products — such  as 
coffee  and  sugar.  The  chief  imports  into  Norway  are  com,  colonial 
products,  and  manufactured  goods  of  various  kinds. 

(I)  Orea*  Bxltala  is  the  best  customer  of  Sweden  and  Norway. 

(U)  The  chief  port  in  Sweden  is  Stookholm  :  but  Qotheabarf  is  rising  rapidly.  The 
chief  port  in  Norway  is  ChrlsUaiila ;  next  to  it  Btrgen,  especially  for  dried  fish. 

(Hi)  Norway  has  the  largest  commercial  navy  in  the  world,  relatively  to  its  popula- 
tion. The  navy  is  one-half  larger  than  that  of  France.  "  Host  of  the  poorer  classes 
in  the  towns,"  says  R^clus,  "  instead  of  placing  their  spare  cash  in  the  Savings  Banks, 
invest  it  in  a  share  of  some  vessel,  so  that  all  are  shipowners,  directly  or  indirectly." 
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Ot)  Abflolatdy,  Oreat  Britain  oomes  first  In  its  msrasntUe  shipping ;  Italy  second ; 
and  Norway  close  on  Italy. 


16.  Ballwayi  and  TUagntpha. — Sweden  has  a  veiy  high  mileage  of 
railway  in  proportion  to  its  population ;  Norway,  which  is  the  most 
thinly-populated  country  in  Europe,  has  but  a  small  amount  of 
railway  communication.  Sweden  has  about  2000  miles;  Norway, 
not  quite  a  thousand. — There  are  about  13,000  miles  of  telegraph 
wire  in  Sweden  ;  and,  in  Norway,  about  10,000  miles. 

(!)  Sveden  possesses  the  most  northern  railway  in  the  world.  It  goes  to  the  iron 
monntains  of  CMUrara,  where  the  iron  does  not  need  to  be  dog  for,  bat  is  quarried  in 
the  open  air.    The  engine  blows  its  whistle  when  it  is  crossing  the  Arctic  Circle. 

Oi)  The  canals  of  Sweden  are  of  great  importance ;  and  it  is  possible  to  sail  from 
Gothenborg  to  Stockholm  by  canal,  lake,  and  river. 

(iii)  The  Norwegians  have  been  very  enterprising  in  thehr  telegraphs.  They  have 
carried  their  lines  even  np  to  BammntmL  The  lines  go  np  the  highest  plateaos,  across 
deep  arms  of  the  sea,  over  rapid  rivers,  along  the  edges  of  the  steepest  precipices ;  and 
the  voiceless  messsges  of  electricity  pass  throngh  every  part  of  the  inhabited  land. 

(iv)  The  Swedish  post-office  sends  about  100  millions  of  letters,  post-cards,  and 
papers  every  year ;  Norway,  about  80  millions. 


17.  Poiralation  and  FopaloimiMs. — Sweden  contains  about  171,000 
square  miles  ;  Norway,  123,000.  Scandinayia  ranks  in  size  next  to 
Bussia.  Sweden  has  a  population  of  more  than  5  millions  ;  Norway 
of  about  two  millions.  Sweden  has,  on  an  average,  28  persons  to  the 
square  mile  ;  Norway,  only  18L 

(i)  Norway  is  the  most  sparsely  peopled  country  in  Europe.  The  coast  is  the 
most  thickly  inhabited.    In  the  Qelds  there  is  not  1  person  to  the  10  square  miles. 

(ii)  The  south  of  Sweden  is  the  most  thickly  peopled  ;  and  the  density  decreases 
(a)  as  we  go  to  the  north,  and  (b)  as  we  leave  the  coast 

Qii)  The  population  of  Sweden-and-Norway  together  is  only  -^th  larger  tlian  that 
of  Belgium ;  while  the  area  is  26  times  as  great. 

(iv)  The  density  of  population  in  the  whole  peninsula  varies  proportionally  with 
three  things :  (u)  the  temperature ;  <b)  the  latitude ;  and  (c)  the  height  of  the  land. 
The  higher  the  temperature,  the  denser  the  population ;  the  higher  the  land,  the 
thinner  the  population. 
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18.  The  Towni  of  Sweden. — ^There  are  only  two  towns  in  Sweden 
with  more  than  50,000  inhabitants:  Stockholm  and  Ctothenborff. 
There  are  three  more  with  over  20,000:  Malmtt,  Norrkttplnfir,  and  Gefle. 

(i)  Stockholm  (250)  has  a  siioation  of  the  most  manrellous  and  pictureaqae  beauty 
near  the  mouth  of  Lake  Maelar.  It  stands  on  nine  islands ;  and  splendid  buildings, 
rocky  heights,  winding  waterways,— alive  with  boats  of  all  sizes,  trees,  bridges  of 
stone  and  bridges  of  boats,  noble  quays,  forests  of  tall  masts,  irr^:ular  peninsular, 
sea  and  mountain,  form  scenes  which  vary  at  every  step  we  take.  Houses,  towers, 
and  steeples  are  mixed  with  rock,  wood,  and  water.  No  city  has  such  picturesque 
suburbs  and  such  varied  walks.  It  has  been  called  the  Venice  of  the  North.— All  the 
highways  of  Sweden  radiate  from  it.— Not  far  trom  Stockholm  is  Vpssla,  the  chief 
university  of  Sweden,  where  Linneus,  the  great  botanist,  was  a  professor. 

(ii)  OothMilMnf  (105)isari8ing  city,  with  an  excellent  harbour,  which  is  very  rarely 
closed  by  ice.    It  has  one  of  the  finest  botanic  gardens  in  Europe. 

(iii)  Ifalma  (45)  is  the  chief  port  of  transit  to  Denmark  and  Germany. 

(iv)  HorrkSpliif  (  =  " North  Cheap"  or  Market)  is  the  "Scandinavian  Manchester." 
A  river  rushes  through  the  heart  of  the  town  in  waterfolls  and  rapids,  and  supplies 
"  power*'  to  the  cotton  and  woollen  factories. 

(v)  Oeflo  is  the  outlet  for  the  timber,  iron,  and  copper,  of  the  basin  of  the  Dal. 


19.  The  Towns  of  Norway. — Norway  has  only  one  town  with  a 
population  of  over  100,000 — the  capital,  Christiasla.  The  next 
largest  town  is  Bergen,  which  is  about  half  the  size  of  Derby.  There 
are  also  three  towns  with  more  than  20,000 :  Trondl^em,  Stavanger, 
Drammen.     Hammerfest  is  the  most  northerly  town  in  Europe. 

(i)  Ohrlsfeiaiila  (130),  a  town  nearly  as  laige  as  Portsmouth,  stands  at  the  head  of 
the  lovely  Christlania  Fiord,  which  is  studded  with  countless  grassy  and  wooded 
islands.  Most  of  the  houses  are  of  wood,  painted  white,  with  green  blinds.  The 
fiord  is  blocked  by  ice  for  four  months  in  the  year.  It  was  once  known  as  "  The 
Vik  "  (Gulf),  and  was  much  frequented  by  Vik-ings  (sea-robbers  who  lay  in  creeks). 

(ii)  Bergea  (47)  is  the  great  fish-port  It  was  the  old  capital.  The  houses  are 
built  on  slopes  which  run  down  into  the  deep  sea.  It  is  one  of  the  wettest  places  on 
the  face  of  the  globe ;  and  leprosy  still  exists  there.  It  has  a  large  trade  in  dried 
fish  with  the  Catholic  countries  of  Southern  Europe.  The  Bergen  Fiord  is  seldom 
ft-ozen,  as  the  warm  waters  of  the  Gulf  Stream  flow  into  it 

(iii)  TroBdlvJ«m(=The  Home  of  the  Throne)  was  the  oldest  capital.  It  Is  still  the 
religious  metropolis ;  and  in  the  cathedral  the  Kings  of  Norway  are  crowned.  It  is 
about  one  quarter  of  the  nize  T>f  Birkenhead. 
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(iv)  BtavMitar,  on  the  west  ooMt,  is  the  fourth  largest  city  and  port  in  Norway.  Its 
chief  trade  is  in  herrings. 

(v)  DnuBBMn,  on  the  east  coast,  ships  timber  and  minerals, 
(▼i)  At  Hammerfest  the  summer  day  and  the  winter  night  last  S|  months  each. 

20.  CtoYeminent. — Norway  and  Sweden  are  independent  of  each 
other,  have  separate  parliaments,  but  are  under  one  King. 

0)  Each  country  has  also  a  separate  army  and  nary ;  and  the  Ring  can  only 
transfer  8000  Norwegian  soldiers  to  Sweden,  or  the  same  number  of  Swedish  soldiers 
to  Norway. 

(ii)  The  King  resides  in  Stockholm ;  but  he  is  bound  by  the  Constitution  to  pass  a 
part  of  every  year  in  Norway,  and  to  transact  some  business  there. 

21.  Religion  and  Bdncatioii. — Both  countries  are  Lutheran  Pro- 
testant.— Sweden  has  excellent  public  schools ;  and  about  94  per 
cent,  of  the  children  attend  them.  Norway  is  not  so  well  off ;  but 
erery  Norwegian  can  at  least  read  and  write.  Sweden  has  two 
universities ;  Norway,  one. 

Till  recently,  most  of  the  Norwegian  schools  were  "ambulatory."  The 
teacher  went  round  among  the  hamlets,  stopped  for  a  few  weeks  at  a  farm-house,  and 
gathered  the  children  round  him.  When  he  left,  "tutors"  took  up  the  work  and 
practised  the  children  in  what  they  had  been  taught.  "  Thanks  to  these  migratory 
teachers,  a  love  of  learning  was  awakened  in  the  remotest  hamlets." 

22.  Language. — Both  Swedish  and  Norwegian  (Syenak  and  Norsk) 
belong  to  the  same  family  of  languages  as  English,  German,  and 
Dutch.  Written  and  printed  Norwegian  is  exactly  the  same  as 
Danish ;  spoken  Norwegian  is  a  little  different.  Swedish  differs 
greatly  from  Norwegian  both  in  its  vowels  and  its  consonants,  but 
is  fundamentally  the  same  speech. 

23.  Character  and  Sodal  Condition. — The  Norwegians  are  a  sin- 
gularly courteous,  helpful,  and  kindly  people :  they  are  a  nation  of 
gentlemen.  They  are  the  "  EngUsh  of  Scandinavia,"  and  are  famous 
for  their  tenacity  of  will. — The  Swedes  are  also  good-natured,  polite, 
and  hospitable — "  cheerful  without  excess,  firm  without  violence ; " 
and  they  are  also  hard-working  and  thrifty.  The  vice  of  both  nations 
is  intemperance. 
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RUSSIA  IN  EUROPE. 

1.  Introdnotorj. — Conceive  a  vast  plain,  stretching  from  the  warm 
seas  of  the  far  South  to  the  frozen  seas  of  the  farthest  North,  swept 
by  cold  winds  from  the  one  or  by  hot  breezes  from  the  other,  much 
of  it  a  dead  level,  with  here  and  there  low  table-lands  rising  gently 
from  the  surrounding  country,  here  and  there  sunk  basins  filled  with 
marshes,  a  land  permeated  everywhere  by  rivers  that  wind  on  the 
largest  circles, — a  land  of  wide  plains,  forests,  lakes,  marshes,  and 
rivers, — this  is  Russia. 

2.  Boundaxles. — Russia  is  bounded — 

1.  H.  — By  the  Arotle  Oe«ML 

2.  W.— By  a  vaving  line  which  runs  along  8w«d«n,  through  the  BUttc, 

along  Frvada,  Austria,  and  Eovmaala. 
8.  B.  — By  the  BUA  8«a,  the  CMcam,  and  the  Cuplaa. 
4.  Z.  —By  the  Jtnl  river,  the  Ural  Mooalatiu,  and  the  river  Sara. 

(i)  The  Urals  are  not  the  boundary  through  the  vhole  length  of  their  course;  aa 
the  Russian  "government"  of  Perm  reaches  across  on  the  eastern  side,  and  the 
boundary  between  Asia  and  Europe  is  here  quite  artificial. 

(il>  Half  the  frontier  line  is  marked  by  seas— mostly  inland. 

3.  Commercial  Position. — ^Touching  the  ocean  on  the  North  and 
the  great  Seas  of  the  South,  Russia  holds  a  commanding  position  for 
commerce.  But  it  is  for  commerce  with  herself — with  the  different 
ports  of  her  own  wide  domains ;  and  not  with  the  outside  world. 
She  has  no  ports  either  on  the  Atlantic  or  on  the  Mediterranean. 

"With  its  enormous  internal  resources  of  every  sort,  this  mighty  Empire  is 
almost  entirely  independent  of  the  rest  of  the  world." 

4.  Size  and  Shape.— Russia  in  Europe,  including  Poland  and 
Finland,  fills  an  area  of  a  little  more  than  2,090,000  square  miles. 
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It  is  2400  miles  from  north  to  south,  and  about  1800  miles  from  west 

to  east.    In  shape  it  is  an  irregular  four-sided  figure,  with  monotonous 

outlines,  only  broken  by  two  re-entrant  seas,  and  two  peninsulas. 

(i)  RtissU  is  about  10  times  the  s{2e  of  Fruice,  and  28  times  that  of  Oreat  Britain. 

(ii)  All  the  land  sulject  to  the  Czar  in  Europe  and  in  Asia  amounts  to  over  8,600,000 
square  milc8,~that  is  one-sixth  of  all  the  land  on  the  globe.  But  the  Russian 
Empire  has  only  a  population  equal  to  one-fifteenth  of  all  mankind. 

(lii)  The  two  re-entrant  seas  are  the  White  i«a  and  ^e  i«a  of  Asor ;  the  tvo 
peninsulas  are  KaaJn  and  the  Maua. 

5.  Bnlld. — ^European  Russia  is  a  vast  plain,  slightly  elevated — and 
deeply  cut  into  by  river- valleys.  It  is  the  eastern,  and  much  the  larger, 
part  of  the  Great  European  Plain.  It  has  a  low  table-land  running 
through  the  middle,  and  a  few  low  table-lands  in  the  north.  But  we 
may  cross  Russia  from  sea  to  sea  without  ever  leaving  the  boundless 
moorland  tracts,  **  apparently  as  unruffled  as  the  surface  of  the  ocean 
in  a  calm."  The  highest  part  of  the  plain  is  the  central  table-land 
called  the  Valdai  HUIb,  which  reach  the  height  of  1100  ft.  above  the 
level  of  the  sea. 

(i)  OoDtnwt  viftk  WMlera  Buope.— <a)  Western  Europe  has  a  long  coastline,  with 
numerous  peninsulas  stretching  out  into  the  sea,  and  many  long  gulfii  and  inland  seas 
penetrating  the  land.  Russia  has  a  monotonous  outline  and  little  coast  in  compari- 
son with  its  vast  size,  (b)  Western  Europe  has  the  greatest  variety  of  surfiice, 
mountain  ranges,  table-lands,  well-defined  valleys,  rolling  country,  lowlands.  Russia 
is  almost  one  uniform  plain,  (e)  Western  Europe  has  sharply  defined  water-partings. 
In  Russia  the  head-waters  of  the  great  rivers  rise  in  low  depressions  or  in  vast 
sluggish  marshes,  where  there  can  be  no  well-marlced  watersheds. 

(ii)  We  may  also  compare  Russia  with  the  central  plain  of  Ireland,  where  so  much 
water  collects  in  marshes.    In  Russia,  as  in  Ireland,  the  rivers  often  overflow. 

(iii)  On  the  northern  shores  of  the  Caspian,  the  land  of  Russia  is  below  the  level 
of  the  Mediterranean.  The  surfkce  of  the  Caspian  itself  is  85  ft  below  that  of  the 
Mediterranean. 

G.  Coast  Line. — The  frozen  and  dreary  Northern  Coast  runs  along 
the  Arctic  Ocean,  round  the  edge  of  the  White  Sea,  and  the  Varanger 
Fiord.  It  is  in  general  very  low  and  marshy.  The  coast  on  the 
Baltic  is  also  very  low.  This  is  also  true  of  the  northern  Black  Sea 
coast,  except  where  a  continuation  of  the  Caucasus  through  the  south 
of  the  Crimea  lends  beauty,  diversity,  and  grandeur  to  the  landscape. 
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Where  the  mighty  Caucasus  Range  itself  borders  the  Black  Sea,  we 
have  a  coast  of  the  boldest  and  grandest  kind. 

(I)  Baji  Aa4  Btndte.— The  WUtt  8m  (vhlch  may  be  regarded  as  a  great  gulf),  the 
Battle  (vhich  is  an  opening  from  the  German  Ocean);  the  Bladi  ■«»  or  EqzIim  (vhich 
is  an  inlet  of  the  Mediterranean) ;  and  the  ■«»  of  Aaor— the  shallovest  sea  in  the  world— 
(which  is  an  opening  firom  the  Black  Sea)  are  the  most  important.  The  OMpUa  is 
the  largest  inland  sea  in  the  world.  It  is  three  times  as  lai^  as  England  and  Wales. 
It  is  the  remains  of  a  great  inland  sea  which  stretched  ttom  the  Black  Sea  to  the 
Frosen  Ocean,  east  of  the  Urals. 

(a)  TIm  BiMriaii  part  of  tb*  Baltlo  oonteint  the  OnUk  of  Bothnia,  flnlMid,  and  Big». 

(6)  Th«  marah  wMt  of  th«  8m  of  Asot  li  ealled  the  Potrid  Sea. 

(ii)  Oap««  and  Zdaads.— The  entrance  to  the  White  Sea  is  commanded  by  Cape 
KaalB.  Rnssia  possesses  no  oceanic  islands.  All  the  islands  that  belong  to 
her  are  merely  separated  fhigments  of  the  mainland,  and  partake  of  its  character, 
in  bond,  in  soil,  in  occapation,  and  in  animal  life.  In  the  Arctic  Ocean  we  find 
▼aifali,  Hova  Zeabla,  and  Kolffoaer ;  ftirther  north,  SpttAergaa  and  the  Berea  BUters ; 
in  the  Baltic,  the  JUaad  Idei,  Dago,  and  Oesel. 

(a)  Yalfati  la  the  "  Holjr  Iiliuid'*  of  the  Samojadea,  a  wandetins  tribe  of  Ididaten.     Thej  arc 

the  only  idolateta  in  Earope. 

(b)  Korm  Zambia  (New  Land)  la  a  eontlnoatioii  of  the  Ural  Raiife.  and  hema  In  the  "  BarenU 

Bea."    ItlaflreqoentwlbrflahcxB. 
(«)  SpltKbeifan  U  an  aiehlpelaco  of  flre  large  and  manj  nnall  iilanda.  It  la  Tlalted  only  in  rammer, 
(d)  The  Aland  lalee— the  tope  of  a  danfarana  granite  reef— are  a  ooumtleai  gronp  (ei^tyof  them 

Inhabited)  at  the  month  of  the  Onlf  of  Bothnia,  fortified  bj  Roaaia.    In  the  winter  ibey 

arc  eonneeted  with  the  mainland  b7  !«•• 

(c)  Dago  and  Oeeel  arc  low  marahj  Islanda.  north  of  the  Onlf  of  Biga. 

7.  MonntaiiiB  and  Table-lands. — On  the  south  we  find  the  mighty 
range  of  the  CancatoB,  with  its  culminating  point  in  Mount  Ellian 
(18,570  feet)-^the  highest  mountain  in  Europe.  On  the  east  runs 
the  low  gently  swelling  range  of  the  Urals,  the  highest  point  in  which 
is  ToU-Po88-Is  (5540  ft.).  The  Valdai  Plateau  is  merely  the  highest 
part  of  the  low  water-parting  between  the  Arctic  and  the  Oaspian. 

(i)  The  oaaaawM  or  '*  The  Great  Gaacasns,"  is  an  enormons  mountain  mass  which 

stretches  between  the  Black  Bea  and  the  Caspian,  a  distance  of  720  miles.    It  appears, 

when  seen  firom  the  Roselan  Steppes,  as  "  an  unbroken  rocky  barrier,  surmounted  all 

along  the  line  by  a  series  of  magnificent  snowy  peaks." 

It  maj  be  eompared  with  the  P/tme<a.  Both  ran  between  two  aeaa;  both  poMiM  the  Sierra 
formation,  and  both  are  divided  Into  two  parte  of  unequal  length.  The  paaa  in  the  middle 
la  ealled  the  Oocse  of  DaileL 

(ii)  The  XlkaU— formerly  called  by  the  Russians  "The  Girdle  of  the  Globe  "—is  a 
range  about  1300  miles  long.  The  Middle  Urals  are  rich  in  copper,  iron,  gold,  and 
platinum.  The  Southern  Urals  consist  of  three  chains  which  spread  out  from  the 
centre  like  a  fan.  In  some  parts  the  slopes  are  so  gradual  one  hardly  knows  that  one 
is  crossing  a  mountain  range. 
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(Hi)  The  YaldU  TiaU$M  ftttaini  its  greatest  height  in  f^poTo  0«cs  (1170  ft  abore 
the  sea).  The  region  vhieh  gives  birth  to  the  Volga  is  the  swampiest  in  West 
Russia ;  and  in  the  same  district  rise  the  D?rina  and  the  Dnieper.  Thus  the  three 
great  rirers  of  Russia  radiate  from  a  common  centre. 

8.  Plains. — Russia  is  virtually  one  vast  plain  ;  though  it  is  necessary 
to  distinguish  a  little.  In  the  farthest  north  we  find  the  low  marshes 
called  the  Tundras  ;  next  come  the  North-Bnsslan  Lowlands ;  next  the 
North-Bnsslan  Talfle-land ;  then  the  sandy  plains  called  Stoppas  :  and 
last  of  ally  in  the  far  south,  the  Caspian  Depression. 

9.  Blvsrs. — Russia  is  extremely  well  provided  with  rivers, — remark- 
able both  for  their  length  and  their  enormous  windings.  It  is  possible 
to  travel  by  river  and  canal  from  the  Caspian,  the  Sea  of  Azov  and  the 
Black  Sea  to  the  White  Sea  and  the  Baltia  Into  the  Arctic  Ocean 
flow  the  Petcbora,  Mssen,  Dwlna,  and  Onega ;  into  the  Baltic  the  Neva, 
Dnna,  Hiemeii,  and  Vlstola  ;  into  the  Black  Sea,  the  Dniester,  Dnieper, 
and  Don ;  into  the  Caspian,  the  Volga  and  UtaL  The  three  most 
useful  streams  are  the  Volga,  the  Dnieper,  and  the  Don.  In  the 
south-east  many  rivers  are  absorbed  by  the  soil  before  they  can 
reach  the  sea. 

(i)  The  Voica  (2280  mUes  long)  rises  at  the  foot  of  the  Valdai  Hills ;  flows  east ; 
meets  the  Oka  at  NUni  Korgorod ;  flows  on  still  east  till  it  meets  the  mmm  (1000  miles 
long) ;  now  tarns  south  and  a  little  west ;  comes  within  40  miles  of  the  Don, 
when  it  takes  a  short  l>end  to  the  south-east,  and  enters  the  Caspian  by  a  delta  which 
contains  ahout  200  mouths.  It  is  the  longest  of  Russian  and  also  of  European  rivers ; 
though  the  Danube  gives  more  water  to  the  sea.  The  right  bank  is  called  the 
"  Hni-Bank/'  because  the  Hiddle  Plateau  comes  up  to  the  river  in  many  places ;  the 
left  bank  is  called  the  "  Meadow-Bank."  The  right  bank  is  thus  generally  the 
higher  and  steeper;  the  left  bank  is  oftener  flooded :  hence,  below  Kazan,  there  are 
only  4  towns  on  the  left,  and  80  on  the  right  bank.  Its  catchment  basin  is  more  than 
three  times  as  large  as  France,  and  nearly  seven  times  Great  Britain.  With  its  long 
tributaries  it  provides  Russia  with  7200  mfles  of  navigable  waters.  It  communicates 
with  the  White,  the  Black,  and  the  Baltic  Seas  by  means  of  Canals.  The  Volga  is, 
indeed,  the  centre  of  the  Russian  system  of  canals,  which  is  the  greatest  and  most 
important  system  in  the  world. 

(ii)  The  Daleper  rises  not  fetr  fh>m  the  Volga ;  flows  west ;  then  south ;  west  again ; 
until,  at  Kherson,  it  enters  the  Black  Sea  by  an  estuary  40  miles  long.  It  is  the  third 
river  in  Europe  for  the  volume  of  Its  waters.  It  receives  a  large  number  of  tributaries, 
the  best  known  of  which  are  the  Berwdaa  and  the  Pi^^  It  is  almost  doubled  in  size 
by  receiving  the  PripeL    The  Pripet  flows  through  a  marsh  called  the  1 
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Trhich  is  larger  than  the  whole  of  Ireland.  The  basin  of  the  Dnieper  corers  about 
245,000  square  miles.  It  crosses  three  distinct  zones — the  Forest  Region,  the  Black 
Lands,  and  the  arid  Steppes. 

(iii)  The  Hera,  though  a  very  short  river  (only  46  miles  loDg),  is  one  of  the  great 
rivers  of  Europe.  It  gives  more  vater  to  the  sea  than  the  Volga.  It  drains  Lakes 
Ladoga,  Onega,  and  Ilmen.  It  is  frozen  about  20  weeks  in  the  year,  when  it  becomes 
a  much  fk«quented  highway,  gay  with  sledges,  and  lighted  with  the  electric  light. 

10.  Tlie  Cliaraoten  of  the  Russian  Rivers  :  Contrasts. — It  is  to  their 
rivers  that  the  Russians  owe  their  chief  and  their  cheapest  means  of 
communication.  It  is  the  rivers  that  have  developed  the  life  and 
industries  of  the  country.  But  they  are  not  all  that  they  seem  to  be 
on  the  map.     They  have  disadvantages  as  well  as  advantages. 


ADYAITTAOaS. 

1.  They  are  long. 

2.  They  are    highly   developed,    with 

immense  curves ;  and  the  largest 
are  connected  by  canals  with  seas 
and  other  rivers. 

3.  They  have  a  gentle  tail,  and  therefore 

a  slow  current;  and  many  are 
navigable  nearly  to  their  sources. 

4.  They   receive    immense   tributaries, 

and  flow  from  the  heart  of  the 
country  through  cultivated  lands. 

5.  In  the  rivers  that  flow  south  the  ice 

in  the  lower  parts  melts  first. 


DlSADVAKTAQES 

1.  They  have  not  much  water. 

2.  They  fteeze  in  winter,  and  dry  up  in 

summer.  The  navigation  of  some 
is  impeded  by  rapids. 

8.  Host  of  them  are  navigable  only  in 
spring-floods. 

4.  They  end  in  inland  seas.    Some  have 

their  heads  turned  the  wrong  way 
and  flow  into  the  Arctic  Ocean. 

5.  In  the  rivers  that  flow  to  the  north, 

the  ice  in  the  upper  parts  melts 
flrst ;  and  the  countries  round  tiie 
mouths  are  flooded. 


11.  Lakes. — The  Russian  lakes  are  on  as  large  a  scale  as  the 
Russian  rivers.  The  north-west  of  Russia  contains  the  largest  lakes 
in  Europe.  These  are  Ladoga,  Onega,  Peipus,  and  Ilmen.  The 
enormous  number  of  lakes  in  the  north-west  of  Europe  is  to  be 
explained  by  the  sunken  nature  of  the  ground*  Finland  may  be 
described  as  a  lake-plateau  (it  is  indeed  *Hhe  lake-countiy  of 
Europe'') — most  of  its  lakes  being  connected  with  each  other. 
The  largest  lake  in  Finland  is  Lake  Saima. 


(i)  ladofa  is  the  largest  lake  in  Europe.    It  is  nearly  as  large  as  Wales.    The 
mean  depth  is  about  800  ft. ;  although  in  some  parts  it  is  over  700.    The  water  is 
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very  dear  and  veiy  cold.  The  lake  is  sometimes  swept  by  gales  wMcb  raise  heavy 
seas  and  high  waves  like  those  of  the  open  ocean.  It  is  frozen  for  about  120  days 
each  year.    About  60  rivers  flow  into  it,  the  largest  of  which  is  the  Bvlr. 

(ii)  Onaga  is  also  a  very  deep  lake  (in  some  parts  740  ftX  and  dangerous  for 
navigation,  owing  to  its  reefo.    It  is  about  two-thirds  of  the  size  of  Ladoga. 

(iii)  P«i|Nu  and  Zlm«a  are  both  shallow. 

12.  Climate. — Although  Russia  stretches  across  nearly  27  degrees 
of  latitude,  touching  the  Arctic  Ocean  on  the  one  side  and  Asia 
Minor  on  the  other,  the  climate  is  almost  as  remarkable  for  its 
uniformity  as  the  soil  is  for  its  monotony.  The  whole  plain  is  open 
to  cold  blasts  from  the  north,  and  to  the  warm  winds  that  come  &om 
the  south,  there  being  no  transYerse  range  of  mountains  from  east  to 
west  to  separate  the  north  from  the  south.  Hence  the  extremes  of 
temperature  are  great,  and  the  rainfall  is  smalL 

(i)  Moscow,  the  centre  of  the  Russian  Plain,  is  in  the  same  latitude  as  Edinburgh. 
But  the  mean  winter  temperature  at  Edinburgh  is  87*;  at  Moscow  it  is  18*  bel  iw 
freezing-point.  Th3  mean  summer  temperature  of  Edinburgh  is  only  59* ;  at  Moscow 
it  is  65*. 

(ii)  By  Christmas,  the  rivers  of  the  country  are  highways  for  sledges,  and  remain 
so  for  from  three  to  four  months. 

(iii)  In  winter,  the  northern  Steppes  are  dreary  wastes  of  snow,  scoured  by  packs 
of  wolves ;  in  spring,  they  are  covered  with  grass  and  flowers ;  in  summer,  they  are 
dry  plains  thick  with  dust 

13.  Vegetation. — Six  different  Zones  of  Vegetation  stand  out  with 
sufficient  prominence.  In  the  farthest  north,  we  find  the  Arctic  Zone 
or  Zone  of  the  Tundras ;  next,  the  Cdd  Zone  of  Low  Timber  and 
bushes ;  third,  the  Forest  Zone ;  fourth,  the  Temperate  Zone  of 
Dedduons  Trees ;  fifth,  the  Warm  Zone  of  Wheat  and  Truit ;  sixth, 
the  Hot  Zone  of  Kaiie  and  the  Vine.  South  of  this  last  Zone, 
comes  the  Pastoral  Region,  which  includes  much  of  the  so-called 
Steppes. 

"  The  BtoPpM  proper  ere  Terr  totile  elerated  plains,  elightly  undulAted.  and  intereeoted  Iqr 
nmnerooe  imTiDee,  which  are  dry  in  kommer.    Not  a  tree  ia  to  be  ecen." 

(i)  The  Tnadras  are  vast  marshy  wastes,  thousands  of  square  miles  in  extent, 
where  nothing  grows  but  reindeer  moss,  lichens,  and  stunted  shrubs.  The  ground, 
even  in  summer,  thaws  only  to  the  depth  of  one  foot.  Bamoyedes,  a  wandering 
tribe  of  idolaters,  are  the  chief  inhabitants.    It  is  here  that  fossil  ivory  is  found. 
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(U)  The  chief  troes  in  the  region  of  Low  Timbtr  are  the  silver  birch  and  the  pine. 

(iii)  The  Foreit  Zone  includes  large  birches,  and  many  kinds  of  cone-bearing  trees. 
The  birch  supplies  the  peasantry  with  firewood ;  and  fh>m  the  bark  they  make 
cordage,  nets,  and  sails.  The  forest  produces  timber,  resin,  potash,  etc  It  is  so 
dense  that  a  squirrel  could  travel  hundreds  of  miles  in  a  straight  line  without 
touching  the  ground.  The  largest  continuous  forest  in  Europe— and  it  is  larger 
than  Great  Britain — stretches  fh)m  the  Onega  to  the  Mezen.  Two-flfths  of  Russia 
are  ooyered  with  trees. 

(It)  The  Zone  of  Deddaou  Ttms  Is  also  the  Zone  of  the  four  chief  products  of 
Russia— rye,  barley,  flax,  and  hemp.  It  is  also  the  iBdasferlal  Zone  of  the  country, 
which  relies  for  its  tatl  on  the  wood  of  the  ForMt  Zone. 

(t)  The  Zone  of  Wkeat  and  Frvtt  may  also  be  called  the  Acrleattanl  Zone.  It  is  the 
fiunous  "  Black  Earth  Region,"  where  grain  can  be  grown  without  manure,  and  with 
less  labour  than  in  any  other  part  of  Europe.    This  region  is  almost  entirely  treeless. 

(tI>  The  Zone  of  Mate  and  the  Vine  lies  on  the  shores  of  the  Black  Sea,  and  in  the 
south  of  the  Crimea—"  a  second  Italy." 

(vii)  The  gnuisy  Steppes  are  ftill  of  life.  Herons,  storks,  flamingoes,  and  ducks 
frequent  the  ponds  and  marshes ;  the  air  is  tall  of  the  song  of  larks  and  other  singing 
birds ;  and  swarms  of  bees  range  fh>m  flower  to  flower. 


14.  The  Black  Lands.— The  Black  Lands  are  the  heart  of  Russia, 
and  the  mam  source  of  its  wealth.  They  stretch  like  an  isthmus 
between  the  Carpathians  and  the  Urals.  They  comprise  about  one- 
third  of  the  country,  that  is,  nearly  240  millions  of  acres.  The  soil 
which  gives  its  name  to  this  region  is  a  thick  sheet  of  black  earth — 
a  kind  of  "leaf  mould  "—composed  of  decayed  yegetable  matter, 
and  varying  &om  three  to  twenty  feet  in  depth.  Com  has  been 
grown  on  much  of  this  land  for  seventy  years  without  manure. 

(i)  This  *'  Uack  earth  "  may  be  compared  with  the  loess  or  "yellow  earth  "  of  the 
Hoang-ho  basin.  It  is  the  richest  soil  in  China ;  needs  no  manure ;  and  goes  on  pro- 
ducing  heavy  crops  for  ages  without  the  smallest  sign  of  exhaustion.  If  any  parts  of 
the  Black  Lands  give  two  crops  a  year.  Clover  grows  In  it  to  the  height  of  15  ft ; 
and  stalks  of  hemp  have  been  seen  20  ft.  high. 

(ii)  The  area  of  the  Black  Earth  region  is  three  times  the  size  of  Great  Britain. 

15.  Animals — Nearly  all  the  wild  animals  of  Europe  are  foimd  in 
Russia.  The  polar  bear  roams  the  shores  of  the  Frozen  Ocean  ;  fUr- 
beartnff  animals  are  numerous  in  the  north ;  the  bear,  wolf;  lynx, 
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glntton,  fiSox,  abound  on  the  Finland  plateau  ;  the  teown  bear,  wUd 
txMiT,  alk,  and  wild  ox  inhabit  the  virgin  forests ;  and  the  wolf  is 
common  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 

There  are  said  to  be  175,000  wolves  in  RuBsia.  They  devour  aanaally  180,000 
cattle,  over  half  a  million  sheep,  and  100,000  dogs.  This  is  equal  to  £18  a  year  for 
the  food  of  each  woll 

16.  Uinenla. — Ctold,  iron,  and  oo]»per  are  found  in  great  abundance, 
chiefly  on  the  eastern  slopes  of  the  Middle  Urals.  Russia  produces 
more  platlniun  than  any  other  part  of  the  world.  Iron  is  very  widely 
diffused ;  and,  in  the  extreme  east,  there  are  four  large  mines  of 
magnetic  iron  ore.  The  coal-fields  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Moscow, 
in  the  Donetz  region,  and  in  the  Urals,  contain  large  supplies  of  ooal : 
but  they  are  insufficiently  worked. 

The  Donets  is  a  tributary  of  the  Don ;  and  the  coal-field  in  Its  basin  fills  16,000 
sqnare  miles— an  area  nearly  three  times  as  large  as  Yorkshire.  This  is  probably  the 
largest  coal-field  in  Europe. 

17.  Agriculture. — The  chief  industry  of  the  people  of  Russia  is 
agriculture.  Although  only  21  per  cent  of  the  land  is  under  tillage, 
yet  more  than  90  per  cent,  of  the  population  are  engaged  in  this  kind 
of  work.  Hence  Russia  is,  after  the  United  States,  by  far  the  largest 
corn-producer  in  the  whole  world. 

(i)  The  chief  products  are  Wheat,  Maise,  Oati,  and  By«. 

(ii)  Russia  holds  the  first  place  for  Flax  and  Hsmp ;  and  she  produces  as  much  of 
these  crops  as  all  the  rest  of  Europe  together. 

18.  Otlier  Industries. — Manufacturing  industries  are  still  feeble  in 
Russia ;  and  flaheiles,  the  chase,  and  grazing  keep  ahead  of  them. 
The  Russian  fisheries  are  the  most  productive  in  Europe  ;  those  of  the 
Caspian  (sturgeon,  etc.),  being  enormously  rich — especially  at  the 
mouths  of  the  rivers.  Russia  is  richer  in  live  stock  than  any  other 
European  state — notably  in  horses. 

(i)  Russian  leather  is  the  finest  in  the  world ;  its  peculiar  odour  is  due  to  an  oil 
extracted  from  birch-bark. 

(ii)  In  the  Steppes,  cattle-breeding  Is  the  chief  industry. 

(iii)  There  are  22  million  horses  in  Russia,  that  is,  one  for  every  four  inhabitants. 
The  United  States  is  the  only  country  that  comes  near  this. 
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19.  Comnierce. — ^The  wealth  of  Russia  lies  mainly  in  its  forests, 
black  lands,  mines,  and  fisheries.  The  chief  export  is  wheat ;  and 
this  takes  up  more  than  half  the  total  yalue  of  all  the  exports  ; 
next  come  timber,  flax,  and  wool.  The  principal  imports  are  raw 
cotton,  tea,  and  Iron.  But  the  chief  commerce  of  Russia  is  with 
herself.     On  the  Caspian  there  is  a  new  industry  in  petroleum. 

(i)  Great  Brit&iQ  bays  from  Rtissia  every  year  aboat  £8,000,000  worth  of  wheat, 
(ii)  We  buy  also,  of  timber,  to  the  value  of  £3,000,000 ;  of  flax,  over  £2,000,000. 
(iii)  YoQ  can  travel  in  the  Bosaian  Empire  through  95*  of  longitude,  without  having 
to  open  your  portmanteau  to  a  oustom-house  officer. 

20.  Large  Towns. — Of  the  88  millions  of  people  who  live  in  Russia, 
only  10  millions  or  9  per  cent,  liye  in  towns.  Hence,  considering  the 
yast  size  and  wealth  of  the  country,  there  are  not  many  large  cities. 
There  are  eleven  with  a  population  of  oyer  100,000  ;  and  of  these 
two  have  more  than  three-quarters  of  a  million  of  inhabitants — 
St.  Petersburg  and  Moscow.  The  other  large  towns  are  Warsaw,  Riga, 
Odessa,  Kazan,  Eieff,  and  Baratoff.  In  addition  to  these,  there  are 
22  towns  with  more  than  50,000  inhabitants. 

(i)  The  Capital.— St.  Petentetxf  (1000),  on  the  Neva,  is  not  a  dty  that  has  grown  out 

^  '^  of  the  needs  and  habits  of  a  people,  but 

a  capital  built  by  the  strong  will  of  Peter 

the  Great.    It  was  founded  in  1708.    It 

is  built  on  a  quagmire  surrounded  by 

dreary  wastes ;  and  the  foundations  were 

laid  and  pUes  fixed  by  whole  annies  of 

ser&  before  a  building  could  rise.    It  is 

the  fifth  city  in  Europe  for  population, 

and  is  still  growing  rapidly.    It  covers 

40  square  miles  of  ground  ;  and  some  of 

its  palaces  and  government  offices  are 

the  largest  buildings  in  the  world.    The 

Nevski  Prospekt  (Neva   View)   is    the 

grandest  street  in  Europe;  it  is  three 

miles  long.    All  kinds  of  nationalities 

are  to  be  found  in  it ;  all  ranks — princes 

and  beggars,  merchants  and  moujiks  (=peasant8).    It  Is  also  a  seaport,  as  a  deep  ship 

canal  has  lecently  been  made ;  and  it  carries  on  half  the  foreign  trade  of  the  country. 

Before  this  canal  was  opened,  Croastadt  was  the  port  of  the  capital.    St.  Petersburg 
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hat  ft  Ifti^  Uniyenity ;  and  the  Imperial  Library  contains  more  than  a  million 
Tolnmes. 

(ii)  TIM  Old  OapitaL— KoMow.  (800X  the  old  Capital— and  still  the  true  centre  of 
Russian  Nationality — stands  on  the  Moskva,  which  flows  into  the  Oka,  a  tributary  of 
the  Volga.  It  is  more  of  an  Asiatic  and  Oriental  than  a  European  city.  Bt  Peters- 
burg is  a  western  city ;  Moscow  an  eastern.  Moscow  is  the  holy  city  of  the  Russians, 
the  city  of  conyents,  churches,  towers,  steeples,  cupolas,  church  bells  and  chimes.  It 
has  "  forty  times  forty  "  bulb-shaped  domes.  It  is  the  centre  of  the  internal  trade  of 
the  country,  commanding,  as  it  does,  great  streams  such  as  the  Volga,  Oka,  Don,  and 
Dnieper,  and  communicating  with  four  seas — the  White,  Black,  Baltic,  and  Caspian, 
with  the  ports  of  Western  Europe,  and  even  of  Asia.  Its  manufkctures  are  larger 
than  those  of  St  Petersburg.  It  covers  40  square  miles  of  land  ;  but  it  is  not  closely 
built.  The  houses  are  of  all  sixes,  shapes,  end  colours— red,  green,  yellow,  etc.  It 
has  a  University ;  and  it  is  also  a  great  centre  of  the  Russian  book-trade.  It  is  in 
Moscow,  too,  that  the  Emperors  of  Russia  are  crowned  and  buried. 

(a)  The  Kremlin  U  •  dnater  of  tmlldinga  In  the  heart  of  the  city— « fbrti— ■  vhleh  alao  eontaJns 
cftthedrmls,  eonvents,  pelaoM.  publlo  oineet,  anenftU,  moMuni,  and  barrmeks.  Some  of 
the  holldlnge  are  in  etjrle  limllar  to  the  palaces  of  Yenleeand  of  India.  The  whole  pre- 
Muta  a  etrange  aeeemblage  of  domes,  turrets,  onpolas,  pinnacles,  dodi-toweis,  ooloonadea 
— glltteriug  in  gold  or  in  sUtot.  or  painted  freen,  red.  Mae,  er  purple. 

(()  Kremlin  also  contains  the  "Qneen  of  Bells."  It  wei^  900  tooa,  bnt  is eradced.  There  Is 
also  an  enormous  cannon  which  cannot  be  used.  Hence  the  remark:  "Moaoow  is 
fluned  for  a  bell  that  nsTer  rings,  and  a  gnn  that  nerer  flrce." 

(e)  Moeeow  was  the  graTe  of  Ni^Mleon's  ambition.  Bather  than  giTe  shelter  to  the  Frendi 
Army  in  the  winter  of  1812.  the  people  set  fire  to  the  city ;  and,  as  most  of  the  houses 
were  of  wood,  it  was  soon  redooed  to  ashes. 

(iii)  Wsnaw  (4«0),  on  the  Vistula,  the  capital  of  the  dead  kingdom  of  Poland,  is  a 
dty  nearly  as  large  as  Birmingham.  It  stands  at  a  point  where  most  of  the  large 
tributaries  converge,  and  hence  possesses  splendid  water-communications.  Moreover, 
it  stands  almost  in  the  centre  of  Europe.    It  has  a  University ;  and  large  trade. 

(iv)  Blfft  (l'76)i  <^  town  as  large  as  Newcastle,  is  the  fifth  city  in  the  Empire,  and  the 
capital  of  the  Baltic  Provinces.  It  stands  on  the  Dwina,  about  7  miles  fh)m  its  mouth 
in  the  Gulf  of  Riga.  It  exports  flax,  tallow,  timber,  and  other  articles  of  the  "  Baltic 
trade."  It  is  the  third  seaport  in  Russia,  ranking  after  St.  Petersburg  and  Odessa. 
It  was  one  of  the  old  Hanse  Towns. 

(v)  OdMM  (805),  on  the  Black  Sea,  is  the  great  emporium  of  South  Russia.  The 
months  of  the  Dniester  and  Dnieper  being  useless  for  navigation,  Odessa  may  be 
regarded  as  the  true  port  of  these  rivers ;  Just  as  Venice  is  of  the  Po,  and  Marseilles 
of  the  Rhone.    It  is  the  port  of  the  "  Black  Lauds." 

(vi)  Xasaa  (150),  near  the  left  bank  of  the  Volga,  is  the  old  capiUl  of  the  Tartar 
Khan.    It  was  once  the  great  entrep6t  between  Euroi>e  and  Asia. 

(vii)  IWff  (180),  on  six  miles  of  the  right  bank  of  the  Dnieper,  is  a  "  Holy  City." 
It  fills  an  area  of  20  square  miles,  and  is  a  centre  of  trade  for  South-western  Russia. 

(viii)  laratoff  (120),  a  town  a  little  larger  than  Cardiff,  is  the  laigest  dty  in  the 
Lower  Volga  basin. 
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21.  Towni  of  Hiftoric  and  other  Xnterest. — There  are  many  other 
towns  in  Russia  which  are  worth  our  knowing,  either  from  their 
relation  to  EngUsh  history  or  from  the  part  they  play  in  the  life 
of  the  Bussian  nation.  Such  are  :  Sehaitopol ;  Novgorod  and  mjnl 
Novgorod ;  Astrakhan  and  Archangel ;  Tonla  and  Helringtors  ;  8taT- 
ropol  and  Ttflis. 

(i)  8«bMlopol  (34),  in  the  Crimea,  was  taken  by  the  Anglo-French  army  in  1855, 
after  a  twelvemonth's  siege,  which  reduced  the  city  and  forts  to  *'a  mass  of  ruins 
surrounded  by  graveyards."  Before  and  during  the  siege,  the  battles  of  Alma,  Bala- 
klava,  and  Xakemaan  were  fought 

(ii)  Hovgorod  (20),  near  Li(ke  Ilmen,  was  at  one  time  the  largest  market  in  Russia : 
but  its  trade  left  it  a^r  the  building  of  8t.  Petersbuig.  M^bI  Hovvorod  (70X  ftt  the 
confluence  of  the  Oka  with  the  Volga,  has  ten  miles  of  river  wharfage,  and  is  the 
scene  of  one  of  the  great  Russian  fairs. 

(lii)  Astrakhan  (70),  on  the  Volga,  about  80  miles  fh)m  the  Caspian  Sea,  is  still  the 
great  C^pian  port ;  but  Baku  is  trying  to  outstrip  it  Arehaasel,  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Dwlna,  has  a  very  good  export  trade  in  furs,  flax,  hemp,  tallow,  tar,  etc 

(iv)  Toala  (84),  on  an  aflluent  of  the  Oka,  is  the  Russian  Birmingham. 

(v)  Helslaffors  (55)  is  the  capital  of  Finland,  and  the  birthplace  of  the  great 
sailor,  Nordenskiold.    It  possesses  the  most  northerly  botanic  garden  in  the  world. 

(vi)  Stavropol  (42),  the  capital  of  the  government  of  Stavropol,  and  TUla  (105X  the 
capital  of  Caucasia,  are  really  In  Asia ;  but  the  Russians  bave  placed  them  in  their 
map  of  Europe.    Armenians  are  the  chief  Inhabitants. 

22.  (Jhief  Ports.— The  greatest  port  on  the  Baltic  and  in  the 
country  is  St.  Petershnrg ;  next  comes  Odessa  ;  and  next,  Riga.  The 
chief  port  on  the  Caspian  is  Astrakhan.  The  oldest  seaport  in  the 
country  is  Archangel.  The  chief  naval  arsenals  are  :  on  the  Baltic; 
Cironstadt ;  on  the  Black  Sea,  Nicolaleff,  Sehastopol,  and  Batoum. 

23.  Water-ways  and  Land-ways. — There  are  in  Eussia  about 
24,000  miles  of  navigable  water-way  ;  and  of  these,  400  miles  are 
canal.  The  roads  are  bad.  Indeed,  there  is  in  Russia  hardly  such 
a  thing  as  we  should  call  a  road.  There  are  few  stones  or  none  ; 
there  is  not  a  single  human  being  engaged  in  road-making  or  road- 
mending  ;  and,  when  a  rut  gets  too  deep,  the  driver  simply  makes  a 
new  one  to  the  right  or  to  the  left  of  the  old. 
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(i)  In  the  Blftok  Earth  country  one  may  walk  for  hondreda  of  milea  without  teeing 
a  single  stone.    In  wet  weather,  it  takes  six  horses  to  draw  a  cart 

(ii)  In  winter,  the  snow  makes  the  whole  country  one  broad  road ;  and  one  may 
go  anywhere  in  a  sledge. 

24.  Ballwayi,  T^legraplui,  and  Post-Oflloes. — RuBsia  possesses  about 
17,000  miles  of  railway.  This  giyes  her  the  fourth  place  in  the  whole 
world  as  regards  railway  communication.  The  centre  of  the  system 
is  Moscow,  where  the  fiye  main  lines  converge.  There  are  about 
90,000  miles  of  telegraph. 

(i)  The  letters  carried  every  year  approach  200  millions.  This  is  less  than  8  per 
head  of  the  population. 

(ii)  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  have  about  80,000  miles  of  railway.  This,  propor- 
tionately to  the  sixe  of  the  country,  means  20  times  more  than  Russia. 


25.  Poiralation  and  Popnlonmesa. — The  population  of  Russia 
amounts  to  88  millions,  and  is  less  than  one-fourth  of  the  popula- 
tion of  Europe.    The  average  is  42  persons  to  the  square  mile. 

(i)  The  Government  of  Archangel  has  1 ;  Moscow  has  102. 

(ii)  The  Black  Earth  Region  is  the  most  densely  peopled ;  and  yet  it  has  only  100 
people  to  the  square  mile.    Belgium  has  535. 

(iii)  The  basin  of  the  Oka  is  the  true  centre  of  European  Russia,  both  as  regards 
industries  and  population. 

26.  Politioal  Dlvlilons. — European  Russia  is  divided  into  69  pro- 
vinces or  "  governments.''    Of  these  the  most  important  are  : 

(i)    Oreat  BoKla  «r  Masoovy :  Moscow,  NUni-Novgorod  (on  the  VolgaX  ArchangeL 

(ii)    lastBoKla :  Astrakhan,  Saratoff,  Kaxan,  Perm. 

(iii)  TIM  Baltle  PMrlaees :  St.  Petersburg,  Riga. 

(iv)  8o«ih  BoKla :  Odessa,  Kherson,  Taganrog. 

(v)  Wtst  BoKla  or  PoUdi :  Warsaw,  Vilna. 

(vi)  XtadaaA:  Helsingfors,  Ab5. 

(vii)  TIM  Oaacaiai  and  Trmasoaaoaaia :  Tiflis  and  Batoum  (both  on  the  Asiatic  side 
of  the  mountains). 

ArdMBftf  is  th«  "  fourth  capital  of  the  Bmpixc : "  and,  in  Bptt«  «.f  ioc  for  NT<n  mwitlii^  II 
has  a  food  tnd«  In  flax.  bsmp.  timber,  tallow,  etc. 
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27.  Gharaoter  and  Social  Conditloii. — The  Russians  belong  to  the 
Slay  or  Slavonic  race.  The  Great  Russians  haye  broad  shoulders, 
open  features,  and  masslye  brows.  The  peasants  are  hard-working, 
fond  of  music  and  song,  light-hearted,  kind,  courteous,  extremely 
loyal,  but  dirty,  superstitious,  and  giyen  to  intemperance.  They 
can  put  their  hands  to  anything,  "  can  take  to  trade  after  trade,  with 
no  appearance  of  clumsiness  in  any.'' 

(i)  No  state  in  the  world  can  show  a  greater  variety  of  nationalities  than  Russia. 
Forty  different  languages  are  spoken  in  it. 

(ii)  But  five-sixths  of  the  people  are  Slavs. 

28.  Ooyemment. — The  Czar  of  all  the  Russias  is  an  absolute 
monarch  ;  except  in  Finland,  which  has  a  constitutional  goyemment, 
with  the  Czar  as  Grand  Prince. 

29.  Rellgloii  and  Education. — ^The  Russian  religion  is  that  of  the 
Cbreek  Ghnrch  ;  though  there  are  about  130  sects  in  the  country.  The 
priests  are  called  "  popes,"  and  are  allowed  to  marry  once  only.  The 
Emperor  is  Head  of  the  Church.  There  are  eight  Uniyersities  ;  a 
large  number  of  secondary  schools  ;  and  numerous  good  agricultural, 
mining,  industrial,  and  other  special  schools.  But,  in  the  elementary 
schools,  there  are  only  about  2,000,000  children. 

Only  about  12  per  cent,  of  the  people  can  read  or  write. 

30.  Army  and  Navy. — ^Russia  has  one  of  the  largest  and  strongest 
armies  on  the  Continent  In  peace,  the  army  numbers  about  three- 
quarters  of  a  million  men  ;  on  a  war-footing,  nearly  2J  millions.  The 
nayy  consists  of  the  Baltic,  Black  Sea,  and  Caspian  Fleets — com- 
prising 45  iron-dads  (of  which  32  are  in  the  Baltic),  and  a  large 
number  (120)  of  torpedo  steamers. 

(i)  Every  one  is  liable  to  the  conscription,  and  must  serve  for  six  years, 
(ii)  There  are  about  26,000  sailors  In  the  Russian  Navy. 
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THE  BALKAN  PENINSULA. 

1.  Position. — The  Balkan  Penlnsola  is  the  most  easterly  of  the  three 
Southern  Peninsulas  of  Europe.  It  is  the  mighty  ''  Bridge  between 
Europe  and  Asia  across  which  people  and  ideas  and  civilisation  have 
so  often  passed."  It  is  surrounded  on  three  sides  by  the  sea ;  on  the 
north,  it  is  bounded  by  the  Save  and  the  Danube.  As  it  goes  to  the 
south,  it  becomes  more  and  more  highly  articulated — takes  on  more 
and  more  of  a  peninsular  character — gets  more  and  more  under  the 
influence  of  the  sea  ;  until  at  length  it  breaks  out  into  a  great  wealth 
of  islands  in  the  west,  south,  and  east. 

(!)  The  Balkan  Peninsula  may  be  compared  with  Further  India,  which  grows  always 
more  peninsular  as  it  goes  south,  and  then  ends  in  countless  islands,  which  were  at 
one  time  part  of  the  mainland. 

(ii)  The  northern  half  itself  contains  three  peninsulas :  (a)  the  Peninsula  of  Ooa- 
staatlBople;  (5)  the  long  and  narrow  Peninsula  of  Oalllpoll;  and  (e)  the  "three- 
Angered  "  Peninsula  of  nhalddlff*. 

(ill)  The  southern  half  is  much  longer  and  narrower,  and  is  a  true  "Peninsula  of 
Peninsulas."  It  contains  three  divisions:  (a)  Hortb«m  areee*— marked  off  by  the 
OuUb  of  Yolo  and  Arta :  (b)  Mlddl*  areee*— "the  true  Hellas,"  which  sends  out  into 
the  sea  the  peninsula  of  Attica ;  (e)  Sovthtn  OrMoe,  which  consists  of  the  Morea 
(«••  Mulberry  Leaf"). 

(iv)  All  this  high  degree  of  articulation  is  emphasised  and  intensified  by  the  count- 
less islands  round  the  coast— especially  in  the  east.  The  chief  groups  are  the  SporadM 
(="  Scattered  Islands  "X  the  Qyoladas  (»*' Circled  Islands  ">-both  in  the  Archi- 
pelago; and  the  Ionian  Iilaads,  in  the  Ionian  Sea. 

2.  Coast  Line. — Long  land-arms  stretching  out  into  the  sea,  deep 
r&-entrances  of  the  sea  into  the  land — such  is  the  horizontal  character 
of  this  Peninsula.   The  following  are  the  best-known  Oulfii  and  Capes : 

(i)  Oitfli :  Beginning  in  the  Archipelago  (or  Mgoaai  SeaX  in  the  east,  we  find  the 
GuUk  of  Buros,  Orteal,  Baloaikl,  Veto,  JSgtea,  Oarlath,  Fatns,  Arta. 
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(ii)  OftpM :  (M«niaa  (so  called  from  the  white  marble  columns — ^the  remaina  of  a 
temple  to  Minerva— which  form  a  landmark  for  saOors),  Matapaa,  and  LtagiMtU 
(=" the  Tongue"). 

3.  Build. — Spain  consists  almost  entirely  of  one  lofty  plateau ;  Italy 
is  a  land  of  highly  articulated  mountain^  ;  the  Balkan  Peninsula  unites 
the  characteristics  of  both.    Between  the  Adriatic  and  the  .^!gean  (or 
Archipelago)  stretches  a  large  and  lofty  table-land,  with  ranges  of 
mountains  running  from  west  to  east    At  right  angles  to  thaf*, 
stretches  another  table-land,  with  numerous  ranges  of  mountains  run- 
ning &om  north  to  south.    The  table-land  formation  reappears  in  the 
Morea,  which  is  a  kind  of  miniature  of  the  whole  Peninsula  ;  for  in  ■ 
the  north  of  the  Morea  we  have  ranges  running  from  west  to  east ; ' 
and,  at  right  angles  from  these  ranges,  several  which  run  north  and 
soutL    The  riyer-yalleys  are  eveiywhere  small  in  comparison  with 
the  size  of  the  whole  peninsula  :  and  they  become  smaller  and  smaller 
as  we  go  to  the  south. 

Balkan  i«  •  Toridsh  word  nmantng  Mgh  raiHW.    The  ItoUun  range  (called  In  anoient  tlmea  Mount 
BrnmoM)  le  only  •  unall  pari  of  the  Penlnaola,  and  Ilea  In  the  extxeme  north-eaat 

4.  Mountains. — The  mountain  system  of  the  Balkan  Peninsula  will 
become  clear  to  us,  if  we  seize  firmly  on  the  Tchar-Dagli. 

(i)  From  the  Tdur>Dagh  mountain-ranges  and  river  valleys  radiate  in  every  direction. 

North-west  run  the  XHyilo  and  Dlnarlo  Alps ;  due  south,  the  Pindiii  Baaft. 

Thepfn  lnPiiidii«leUieiamewordaepMlnPeimiiMand^|)«im(M;  ae  Pen  In  Walee ;  andjffm 
In  Scotland.    Ther  all  mean  iiwu$Uai$i. 

(ii)  North  runs  the  mighty  Balkan  Baii<e  fh>m  the  Timok  (a  tributary  of  the  Danube) 
to  Cape  Emineh  in  the  Black  Sea.  The  Dobra^Ja  Plateaii  touches  the  Balkans.  South 
and  south-east  runs  the  Daspoto  Dach  (called  by  the  Greeks  Bhodop<). 

(iii)  Parallel  with  Mount  Pindus,  and,  bounding  on  the  east  the  Plain  of  Thessaly, 
is  a  range  which  contains  many  ikmous  peaks— Xovnt  dympoa ;  Owa ;  Pelion ;  and  Othryi. 
Mount  Olympus  is  the  highest  peak  in  the  whole  Peninsula ;  it  is  9750  ft.  high. 

(a)  Mt  Oljmpna  waa  the  abode  of  the  Ooda.    Fkrther  eoath  are  the  ieolated  ML  Pkxnaaeiu  and 

ML  Helicon  (both  hannU  of  the  Nina  Moan). 

(b)  Mt.  PaniMnu  la  Tlsiblfl  from  moet  parts  of  Or^cc* ;  and,  a«  Delphi,  the  ■hrine  of  Apollu.  wa^ 

there,  it  fanned  a  vljlble  ajmbol  of  Greek  unity. 

(iv)  In  the  heart  of  the  Morea  lies  the  table-land  of  Arcadia  (now  called  Tripolitza), 
from  which  short  ranges  run  out  to  the  ends  of  the  four  minor  peninsulas.  The 
highest  range  is  Mount  Tajfgetus,  called  by  the  Modem  Qreeks  PenUdactylo  (='*  Five- 
Fingered  ")  trom  its  five  peaks.  The  extremity  of  Taygettis  forms  Oapt  Matapaa— the 
most  southerly  point 
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5.  Blyen. — The  northern  slope  of  the  Balkan  Peninsula  drains 

into  the  Danube  ;  and  the  two  most  important  streams  on  this  side 

are  the  MoraYa  and  the  Isker.    The  three  largest  rivers  on  the 

southern  slope  are  the  Marltsa,  the  Btmmar,  and  the  Vardar. 

It  is  up  the  valley  of  the  Marvn  that  the  great  railway  from  Vienna  to  Con- 
stantinople win  nm.  This  railway  will  Join  the  East  and  the  West,  and  wfll  do  much 
to  open  np— and  to  break  up— the  Torkish  Empire. 

6.  Islands. — The  larger  separate  islands  are  Candla  (or  Crete)  and 
BabCMi  (or  Negropont).  The  chief  groups  are  the  Ionian  Islands  in 
the  Ionian  Sea  on  the  west ;  and  the  Csrolades  and  Bporades,  on  the 
east,  in  the  ^^ean  or  Archipelago. 

(1)  Or«U  is  about  160  miles  long.  It  belongs  to  Turkey.  It  is  one  mass  of 
mountains  (some  of  them  over  8000  ft.  in  height),  the  highest  called  in  ancient  times 


(il)  Htgropont  is  about  100  miles  long.  The  channel  which  separates  it  finom  the 
mainland  is  so  narrow  that  it  is  spanned  by  a  bridge. 

(ill)  The  largest  of  the  Zoniaa  Zd«a4f  is  On^halonla,  The  best  known  is  Ooxfa,  which 
has  a  University.    All  are  fertile,  rich  in  wine  and  olives ;  all  have  excellent  harboura. 

(iv)  The  Oyclades  belong  mostly  to  Greece.  The  largest  island  is  Hazoi,  which  is  rich 
in  marble,  and  also  in  emery  powder.  But  Syra  is  the  most  important ;  for  it  is  the 
chief  centre  of  commerce  in  the  Levant.    Faros  yields  the  finest  statuary  marble. 

(v)  Of  the  SporadM  the  largest  is  UjVlm:  In  Sdo  Homer  was  supposed  to  have 
been  bom—"  the  blind  old  man  of  Scio's  rocky  isle."    The  most  flunous  is  Bhodst. 

7.  COlmate  and  Vegetation.— -In  the  north  we  find  the  Continental 
Climate,  or  climate  of  extremes ;  as  we  go  farther  south,  the  land 
comes  more  and  more  under  the  influence  of  the  sea-winds,  the 
climate  becomes  more  mild,  and  the  temperature  has  a  narrower 
range.  The  rains  are  summer-rains ;  and  they  are  yery  abundant, 
for  the  Peninsula  has  wide  stretches  of  sea  on  the  east  as  well  as  on 
the  south  and  west.  In  Greece,  howeyer,  there  is  an  almost  rainless 
summer.  In  the  Morea,  the  nearness  of  yery  high  mountains  to  low 
yalleys  brings  the  opposite  seasons — summer  and  winter,  ripe  crops 
and  snow,  within  sight  of  each  other. — On  the  high  mountains,  pines 
and  firs  grow ;  in  the  lower  ranges,  ttaeches  and  oaks ;  in  the  warm 
valle3r3,  thick-leayed  trees,  such  as  olives  and  < 
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8.  Popnlatioiifl. — The  Peninsula  is  not  densely  peopled.  This  is 
due  partly  to  the  enormous  quantity  of  mountain-land  ;  partly  to  the 
want  of  good  roads  ;  and  partly  to  the  desolating  misrule  of  the  Turk, 
who  has  never  encouraged  industry,  or  manufactures,  or  commerce. — 
The  chief  peoples  belong  to  four  different  races  :  (i)  The  Slays,  who 
constitute  the  larger  half  of  the  population.  The  chief  Slav  peoples 
are  the  Bolfirarians  in  the  east,  and  the  ServlanB  in  the  west ;  (ii)  The 
Albanians,  who  occupy  Albania — the  region  between  Servia  and 
Greece ;  (iii)  the  Greeks,  in  the  kingdom  of  Greece,  on  the  uEgean 
coast,  in  Crete  and  other  islands ;  and  (iv)  the  Turks,  who  form  no 
more  than  one-seventh  of  the  population,  but  are  found  all  over  the 
peninsula  as  owners  of  the  eoiL  The  traders  in  the  cities  are  generally 
Jews  and  Armenians. 

(!)  The  average  population  over  the  whole  peninsula  ia  about  70  to  the  square  mile, 
(ii)  The  OmkM  and  Slavi  are  members  of  the  Greek  Church ;  the  Tozka  are  Maho- 
metans. 

9.  PoUticaL — The  Balkan  Peninsula  is  occupied  by  the  provinces 
of  Bosnia  and  Henegovlna,  which  nominally  belong  to  Turkey,  but  are 
under  the  protection  of  Austria ;  the  small  mountainous  principality 
of  Montenegro  (=*' Black  Mountain ''),  which  is  independent;  the 
kingdom  of  Servia ;  the  kingdom  of  Bonmania ;  the  principality  of  Bul- 
garia, which  is  independent,  but  pays  a  small  tribute  to  the  Sultan  ; 
East  Boomella,  which  is  nominally  in  Turkey,  but  has  a  Christian 
Governor ;  Turkey,  which  now  only  consists  of  Roumelia  and  Albania, 
the  one  on  the  Black  Sea  and  the  iSgean,  the  other  on  the  Adriatic ; 
and  Greece,  or  Hellas,  which  is  the  young  rising  power  in  the  Pen- 
insula, and  the  one  which  has  the  greatest  future  before  it. — All 
these  states  and  kingdoms  have  been  cut  out  of  Turkey  since  1830 
(the  year  in  which  Greece  was  declared  a  kingdom)  ;  and  every  state 
and  people  in  the  Peninsula  is  in  a  condition  of  ferment,  unrest,  and 
eagerness  for  revolution.  It  is  this  want  of  security — this  perpetual 
uneasiness— that  constitutes  the  Eastern  Question,  f- 

10.  BOSNIA. — This  state  is  inhabited  by  persons  of  Servian  nation- 
ality ;  but  the  landowners  are  Mahometans.  The  capital  is  Sarajeva 
(26).    The  Henegovlna  is  now  a  part  of  Bosnia. 
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11.  MONTENBGRO. — ^This  little  land  is  an  impregnable  mountain- 
fortress,  which  has  fought  for  its  independence  against  the  Turks 
for  200  years,  and  had  it  at  last  recognised  by  the  Great  Powers  in 
1878.     The  capital  is  Cetttig^. 

12.  8BBVIA. — The  Servians  are  a  people  of  shepherds  and  warriors. 
Servia  was  in  the  14th  century  not  merely  a  kingdom,  but  a  large 
and  powerful  empire,  stretching  from  the  Danube  to  the  Morea ;  but 
its  power  was  broken  by  the  Turks.  Since  1882,  it  has  become  once 
more  a  kingdouL  The  chief  riyer  is  the  Morava  ;  and  all  the  larger 
towns  stand  on  its  banks.  The  capital  is  Belgrade  (45) — a  strong 
fortress  on  a  high  rock  at  the  meeting-point  of  the  Save  and  the 
Danube.  The  religion  is  Greek.  The  people  (2,000,000)  are  much 
given  to  the  rearing  of  swine.  The  chief  export  is  pigs,  which  feed, 
in  countless  herds,  on  the  acorns  grown  by  the  boundless  oak-forests. 

13.  ROUMANIA. — This  country  was  separated  from  Turkey  in  the 
year  1861,  but  was  not  made  a  kingdom  till  1881.  It  is  nearly  as 
large  as  England  (without  Wales) ;  but  its  population  is  below 
6,000,000.  It  lies  between  the  Danube  and  the  Pruth,  and  contains 
the  old  provinces  of  WaUacbia,  Koldavia,  and  the  Dolnradja.  The 
chief  riyers  are  the  Alnta  and  the  Sereth.  The  inmiense  Danubian 
plains  have  been  for  ages  among  the  great  grain-growing  regions  of 
the  world.  The  capital  is  Bacliarest  (230),  on  a  northern  tributary  of 
the  Danube ;  and  the  other  large  towns  are  Jassy  (100),  near  the 
Pruth,  and  trading  largely  with  Russia,— and  Oalati  (90),  the  great 
river-port  of  the  kingdom.  The  chief  export  is  cereals,  to  the  value  of 
about  ;£8,000,000 ;  the  chief  imports  are  textUes  (about  ;e6,000,000) 
and  metals. 

14.  BULGARIA. — This  country  was  cut  out  of  Turkey  and  created  a 
principality  by  the  Berlin  Treaty  of  1878.  The  population  is  little 
over  3,000,000 ;  and  the  capital  is  Sophia  (20),  on  the  Isker.  The 
country  is  composed  of  a  series  of  terraces  which  fall  from  the  crest  of 
the  Balkan  Kange  down  to  the  Danube.  The  largest  town  is  Rustclmk 
(27),  on  the  Danube ;  the  only  large  port  Varna  (25),  on  the  Black 
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Sea.  The  people  live  by  agriculture,  and  by  their  flocks  and  herds. 
They  belong  to  the  Greek  religion ;  but  30  per  cent  are  Turks,  and 
therefore  Mahometans.    The  chief  export  is  com. 

15.  EASTERN  ROUMELIA. — This  small  narrow  state  was  created  in 
1878,  by  the  Treaty  of  Berlin.  The  capital  is  Phlllppopolis  (35),  on 
the  Maritza.  The  country  is  about  twice  the  size  of  Yorkshire  ;  but 
contains  less  than  a  million  people.  The  chief  occupation  is  agri- 
culture. 

Roumelia  was  united  with  Bulgari*  in  18$C. 

16.  TITRKET. — This  once  great  and  powerful  Empire,  which,  in  the 
17th  century,  held  the  whole  of  the  Balkan  Peninsula,  the  whole  of 
Hungary  up  to  Pressburg,  the  whole  of  Transylvania,  Moldavia,  and 
all  the  coast  of  the  Black  Sea — which  was  then  a  "  Turkish  Lake  " — 
has,  from  1672,  been  gradually  dwindling,  till  its  territory  in  Europe 
now  consists  only  of  a  narrow  strip  of  land  between  the  Adriatic 
and  the  Black  Sea.  Kingdom  after  kingdom,  state  after  state,  has 
been  cut  out  of  it  by  Russia  and  by  Austria,  with  the  consent  of  the 
other  Great  Powers. — It  is  the  one  non-Christian  state  in  Europe. 

17.  Population  of  Turkey. — The  population  of  European  Turkey  is 
now  only  about  5  millions,  most  of  whom  are  Turks  and  Mahometans. 
— As  yet,  there  are  only  1000  miles  of  railway. 

(I)  The  Turks  are  an  Asiatic  race,  without  literature,  without  art  (painting  and 
sculpture  are  regarded  as  leading  to  idolatry),  and  essentially  of  warlike  character. 

(ii)  The  Saltan  (^  Emperor)  or  PadUhah  is  also  the  Oidiph  or  Head  of  the  Church. 
His  Prime  Minister  is  called  the  *'  Grand  Vizier"  ;  the  SUte  is  caUed  the  "  Sublime 
Porte  •• ;  and  the  High  Priest  "  Sheik^-IsUm  "  (=Chief  of  Islam).  W  v^ ,  t  -  -^i'  /   V  <^  '' 

18.  Larg®  Towns. — There  are  in  European  Turkey  only  six  towns 
which  have  more  than  20,000  inhabitants ;  and,  of  these,  only  two 
have  more  than  100,000.  The  three  largest  are  : — Oonrtantlnople, 
Adrlanople,  Salonica. 

(i)  OOHSTAVTOrOPLB  (900) is  one  of  the  great  cities  of  the  worid.  It  is  called  **  Stam- 
bour'(='*The  City")  by  the  European  Turks,  and  *»Rome''  by  the  Turks  of  Asia 
(and  hence  the  province  in  which  it  stands  is  called  "  Roumelia").  It  occupies  the 
finest  site  in  Europe.  It  stands  on  a  lovely  peninsula,  between  the  Sea  of  llarmora 
and  '*the  curved  inlet  called  fkt>m  its  shape,  its  beauty,  and  the  valuable  cargoes 
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which  float  upon  its  waters,  the  *  Golden  Horn.' "  Like  the  other  Home  in  Italy,  it 
rests  on  seven  hills.  It  stands  at  the  Intersection  of  two  great  world  liigh-ways  of 
commerce— the  water  high-road  fh>m  the  Black  Sea  into  the  Mediterranean,  and  the 
land  high-road  fh>m  Asia  into  Enrope.  It  thus  occupies  one  of  the  most  important 
commercial  sites  on  the  globe.  It  was  taken  by  the  Turks  in  1453  ;  and  as  the 
great  Greek  and  Latin  scholars  had  to  flee,  with  their  books  and  uss.,  this  terrible 
eyent  was  the  means  of  spreading  scholarship  throughout  Europe,  and  was  the  initial 
cause  of  the  '*  Revival  of  Learning."  Mosques  and  towers,  vast  domes  encircled  by 
smaller  domes,  high  minarets  with  light  balconies  round  them,  enormous  palaces, 
forests  of  masts  and  rigging,  gardens  and  cypress  groves— all  these,  under  a  sky  of 
the  brightest  sapphire,  go  to  make  up  a  set  of  pictures  such  as  can  be  seen  in  no  other 
part  of  the  world.— The  city  within  is  full  of  narrow,  tortuous,  and  filthy  streets, 
which  are  cleaned  out  only  or  chiefly  by  periodical  fires.— The  Golden  Horn  is  one  of 
the  great  harbours  of  the  world.  It  could  hold  a  thousand  sail  of  the  line,  and  i» 
deep  up  to  the  very  quays. 

(li)  Adrlaaople  (100)  stands  on  the  Maritza,  at  the  intersection  of  the  high-road 
firom  Belgrade  to  Constantinople.  These  plains  produce  the  fiunous  "attar  of  roses.** 
Out  fh)m  the  midst  of  countless  orchards,  groves  of  poplar  and  cypress,  rise  the 
minarets  of  150  mosques. 

(iii)  saioBka  (60),  the  ancient  Thessalonica,  stands  at  the  head  of  the  gulf  of  the 
same  name.  This  "  emporium  of  Macedonia  "  not  only  has  a  good  harbour,  but  it  liea- 
on  the  straight  line— the  shortest  route— which  Joins  London  and  the  8uez  CanaL 
Its  commercial  position  is  therefore  as  good  as,  or  better  than,  that  of  Marseilles. 

19.  OtbAT  Towns. — There  are  other  towns  in  Turkey  worth  our 
knowing : — QalUpoU ;  Bares  ;  Mount  Athos ;  Kasanlllr ;  and  Candia. 

(i)  Oalllpoli,  "  the  Constantinople  of  the  Hellespont, **  stands  at  the  western  end  of 
the  Sea  of  Marmora.  It  was  the  first  city  that  the  Turks  captured  on  the  soil  of 
Europe.  It  is  the  naval  arsenal  of  Turkey.  Near  it  are  the  twin  fbrtresses — three  on 
each  side— called  the  "  Dardanelles,**  which  command  the  strait. 

(ii)  S«rM,  a  thriving  town  in  Macedonia,  is  the  centre  of  the  culture  of  cotton. 

(iii)  Movat  Attios  or  Monte  Santo  (="  Holy  Mountain  ")  is  a  high  mountain  inhabited 
by  6000  monks,  who  form  a  kind  of  republic,  under  the  protection  of  the  Porte. 

(iv)  Tissnlft,  in  East  Roumelia,  Is  the  centre  of  the  manufacture  of  attar  of  roses. 
'*Bo8e  gardens,  waving  fields  of  yellow  com,  quiet  Osmanli  hamlets,  sparkling- 
rivulets,  clumps  of  mighty  walnut-trees,  red-tiled  roofs,  and  tall  white  minarets, 
make  up  a  pleasing  picture  of  quiet  industry." 

(v)  Ouidia,  the  capital  of  Candia  (Crete),  is  also  the  chief  port  of  the  island* 

20.  GREECE. — The  little  country  of  Greece  or  Hellas  is  a  sub-pen- 
insula  of  the  Balkan  Peninsula.    It  was  once  a  proyince  of  Turkey,. 
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fought  against  the  Turks  for  its  freedom  from  1821  to  1829 ;  and 
was  at  length  acknowledged  in  1830  as  an  independent  kingdom^ 
under  the  protection  of  Britain,  France,  and  Russia.  In  1863  Britain 
presented  it  with  the  Ionian  Isles  ;  and  in  1881  it  extorted,  again 
by  the  aid  of  the  Great  Powers,  from  Turkey  most  of  Thessaly  and  a 
strip  of  Epirus.  Turkey  is  the  old,  sinking,  despairing,  and  dwind- 
ling power  on  the  Peninsula  ;  Greece  the  young,  hopeful,  and  growing. 

(i)  Ancient  Greece  was  the  most  highly  civilised  country  in  the  world.  It  was  "  the 
mother  of  arts  and  industries;**  its  language  was  the  noblest  literary  language  that 
ever  existed ;  and  its  literature  is  unequalled  among  the  literatures  of  other  countries. 

(ii)  Greece  has  given  the  world  its  greatest  narrative  poet— Homer;  and  two  of  its 
greatest  thinkers — Plato  and  Abistotle. 

21.  Area  and  Population.— Greece  contains  four  divisions,  which 
are  strongly  marked  out  by  nature.  The  mainland  is  almost  divided 
into  two  parts  by  the  Onlfii  of  Corinth  and  fglna ;  and  the  two 
remaining  parts  consist  of  the  Ionian  Ulands  in  the  west,  and  the 
CycOades  and  Sporades  in  the  east.  The  total  area  is  about  25,000 
square  miles — or  twice  the  size  of  Holland.  The  population  amounts 
to  about  2  millions,  which  is  about  half  the  population  of  Scotland, 
and  less  than  half  that  of  Holland. 

(i)  The  largest  island  in  Greece  is  Kegropont  The  narrow  channel  which  separates 
it  f^om  the  mainland  is  called  Burlpus. 

(ii)  The  island  of  Corfti  is  the  most  densely  peopled  district  in  Greece ;  with  850  to 
the  square  mile. 

22.  Trade  and  Industry. — The  chief  export  is  onrranta,  the  yearly 
sale  of  which  amounts  to  £2,000,000.  Next  comes  oil,  then  lead  ; 
and,  much  behind  both,  a  little  wine. — The  chief  imports  are  cereals 
and  textile  goods. — The  most  important  industries  are  agricultore 
and  navigation.  This  little  people  has  been  a  seafaring  nation  for 
thousands  of  years ;  and  at  the  present  time  it  possesses  a  merchant 
navy  of  about  80  steamers,  more  than  3000  sailing  vessels,  and 
about  6000  coasters.  The  chief  port  for  currants  is  Patras. — There 
are  600  miles  of  railway. — There  is  some  mining  in  iron,  lead,  etc. 

The  word  owrantt  is  a  corruption  of  CorUUhM  (s  Corinth  grapes). 
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23.  Towns. — Greece  has  only  four  towns  witli  more  than  20,000 
inhabitants.  These  are  Athens  ;  FlrsBiu  ;  Patras  ;  HermopoUs. 
Among  rising  towns  we  ought  to  note  Oorfti ;  Zante ;  and  Larissa. 

(i)  ATHEHS  (100), '« the  eye  of  Greece,"  as  IfUton  calls  it,  '*  the  city  of  Pallas  beloved," 
is  the  capital  of  the  country.  It  was  also  the  capital  of  the  ancient  republic  of  Attica. 
It  was  once  the  home  of  poets,  philosophers,  artists,  orators,  and  conversationalists. 
Here  Socrates,  Plato,  Sophocles,  and  Demosthenes  might  have  been  heard  discoandng 
or  reciting  poetry  or  making  speeches.  The  noblest  architectures,  the  most  beautiM 
temples,  the  loveliest  statues  adorned  its  heights,  its  river-banlcs,  and  its  streets.  It 
was  for  many  centuries  the  heart  and  the  brain  of  Ancient  Greece.  Poets  in  aU  ages 
have  sung  its  praises.  Hilton  calls  the  city  the  "  Mother  of  arts  and  eloquence." 
To-day  Athens  is  the  seat  of  government,  and  of  a  thriving  University. 

(ii)  riraiis  (35)  is  the  Port  of  Athenn,  and  connected  with  it  by  raUway. 

(iii)  Patrss  (35),  on  the  southern  shore  of  the  Gulf  of  Ck)rinth,  is  a  rising  port 

(iv)  Homopolli  (22X  on  the  island  of  Syra,  has  an  excellent  harbour,  and  occupies 
the  most  central  position  in  the  Archipelago.  It  is  the  commercial  metropolis  of  the 
Cyclades.    It  has  steam  communication  with  Malta,  Constantinople,  etc. 

(v)  OoorfB  (18)  is  the  largest  town  in  the  Ionian  Islands. 

(vi)  Xante  (17)  is  **  the  wealthiest  and  cleanest  town  in  the  Ionian  Islands." 

(vii)  Larlsn  (14),  on  the  Sahunvria,  Is  the  largest  town  in  Thessaly. 

24.  Oliaracter. — The  Greeks  have  two  strong  passions— one  for  sea- 
faring, the  other  for  learning.  They  are  the  most  seafaring  people  in 
the  Mediterranean ;  and,  were  it  not  for  their  commerce  and  their 
eager  enterprise,  they  would  have  no  place  in  the  list  of  nations. 
Since  they  gained  their'  freedom  from  the  Turks,  the  country  has 
risen  rapidly  in  prosperity,  in  population,  and  in  education. — 
Schools  have  been  established  in  nearly  every  village ;  and  the  little 
Greek  boy  learns  whole  pages  of  Homer  by  heart  every  week. 

(i)  The  mercantile  marine  of  the  Greeks  is  superior  to  that  of  Russia,  and  almost 
equal  to  that  of  Austria.  It  is  six  times  as  large  as  the  Belgian  marine.  Every  sailor 
has  an  interest  in  the  cargo ;  all  are  anxious  to  earn  profits ;  and  hence  the  charges 
for  flight  are  very  low. 

(ii)  If  the  people  are  too  poor  to  raise  school-buildings,  the  classes  meet  in  the 
open  air.  **  The  scholars,  far  from  playing  truant,  hardly  raise  their  eyes  fh)m  their 
books  to  notice  a  passing  stranger  or  the  flight  of  a  bird."— "Amongst  the  students 
of  the  University  of  Athens  there  are  many  who  work  half  the  night  at  some  handi* 
craft,  to  enable  them  to  pursue  their  studies  as  lawyers  or  physicians." 
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ITALY. 

**  O  land  of  beauty,  garlanded  with  pine 
And  losciouB  grape-vines,  'neath  whose  vaulted  sicies 
Of  blue  eternal,  marble  mansions  rise, 
And  roseate  flowers  flrom  every  lattice  shine  I " 

1.  Introductory. — Italy  ia  the  central  of  the  three  great  peninsolas 
of  Southern  Europe.  It  is  the  "land  of  the  sun** — the  land  of  song, 
of  music,  of  poetry,  of  painting,  of  architecture,  of  every  kind  of  art. 
It  has  produced  the  greatest  painters  and  poets  ;  and  artists  of  every 
country  in  the  world  look  towards  it  with  louging  eyes,  derive 
from  it  their  strongest  and  highest  inspiration,  and  learn  from  it  their 
noblest  lessons.  The  traveller  who  comes  to  it  from  the  north  finds 
a  soft  and  delightful  climate,  clear  skies,  lovely  and  picturesque 
scenery,  and  perceives  that  he  has  indeed  entered  a  "new  world." 

2.  BoundarleB. — Italy  is  bounded — 

1.  H.— By  the  Alps,  which  separate  it  from  Ztaaee,  BwUnriand,  and 

Austria. 

2.  E.— By  the  Adrlatlo. 

8.  8.  and  W.— By  the  M^dltorraiMaii. 

3.  Oommeroial  Position. — So  far  as  the  sea  is  concerned,  Italy  has 
the  best  position  in  the  Mediterranean  ;  and  her  wealth  of  coast  line, 
her  exceUent  harbours,  and  her  large  islands,  enhance  and  strengthen 
that  position.  So  far  as  the  land  is  concerned,  she  lies  next  to  the 
greatest  industrial  and  commercial  States  upon  the  Continent ;  and 
the  three  great  tunnels  through  the  Alps,  Mont  Cenis,  Mont  St. 
Oothard,  and  the  Simplon,  will  bring  her  into  direct  communication 
with  France,  Germany,  and  Western  Switzerland. 

Bat  there  ia  no  part  of  Europe  bo  entirely  that  oU  by  Natare  from  the  other 
oountries  of  the  Ckintlnent    She  ii  abut  off  by  the  Alps. 
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4.  Shape  and  Size. — In  shape  Italy  has  been  rightly  compared  to  a 
boot,  the  heel  being  Cape  dl  Lenca  ;  the  toe,  Cape  Spartivento  ;  and 
the  instep,  the  Onlf  of  Taranto. — Its  length  from  north  to  south  is 
about  700  miles  ;  its  average  breadth,  100  miles.  Its  area,  including 
Sardinia  and  Sicily,  amounts  to  110,620  square  miles,  or  a  little  more 
than  twice  the  size  of  England. 

(i)  If  we  turn  the  map  of  New  Zealand  upside  down,  we  shall  see  that  the  two 
islands,  looked  on  as  one,  are  almost  exactly  of  the  same  shape  as  Italy.  Italy  is  the 
boot  for  the  right  leg ;  New  Zealand,  the  boot  for  the  left. 

(il)  "  From  Shetland  to  Land's  End  may  represent  its  length ;  from  Hull  to  Liver- 
pool its  average  breadth." 

5.  Bnlld  and  Slopes. — Italy  may  be  conveniently  and  naturally 
divided  into  three  parts  :  Continental,  Peninsular,  and  Insular  Italy. 
Continental  Italy  consists  of  a  level  and  fertile  plain — the  Plain  of 
Lombardy — ^guarded  by  mountains  both  on  the  north  and  the  south. 
Peninsular  Italy  is  a  mountainous  plateau,  almost  filled  by  the 
Apennines  and  their  branches.  Insular  Italy  is  composed  of  Sicily 
and  Sardinia — both  of  them  mountainous  table-lands,  with  only  one 
or  two  narrow  plains, — Elba,  the  lipari  Islands,  and  a  few  others. 

(i)  About  the  middle  of  the  Peninsula,  tb*^  Apennines  become  a  double  chain ;  and 
these  two  chains  support  between  them  tlie  wild  table-land  of  the  Abrasil. 

(il)  The  long  slope  of  the  Apennines  is  to  the  west ;  the  short,  which  is  only  about 
half  the  other,  is  to  the  east.  Similarly,  the  southern  slope  of  the  Alps  is  very 
much  shorter  and  steeper  than  the  northern  slope. 

6.  The  Coast. — In  the  north  of  the  Adriatic,  the  eastern  shores  are 
low  and  sandy.  About  Kimini,  spurs  from  the  Apennines  reach  the 
coast,  which  becomes  high  and  rocky  ;  and,  in  the  extreme  east,  rises 
Monte  Gargano,  which  appears  on  the  shore  as  tie  cape  called  by  the 
Italians  Oargano  Head.  On  the  west  and  south,  the  coast  is  in 
general  high  and  rocky,  except  in  the  district  between  the  mouth  of 
the  Amo  and  Terracina,  which  contains  three  stretches  of  low  and 
marshy  land  known  as  the  llarenmia,  the  Campagna,  and  the  Pontine 
Marslies.  It  is  the  western  coast  that  is  most  varied  by  bays,  gulfs, 
and  other  openings. 

(i)  Ovlili  aiMl  Bays  and  Straits.— In  the  north,  we  find  the  Qxdt  of  0«iioa,  on  which  the 
wealthy  city  of  Genoa  stands:  about  the  middle,  the  deen  embayment  called  tho 
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CWf  of  OMte,  with  the  fortress-port  of  OaeU  at  the  end  of  it ;  next  the  Bey  of  H»pl«e, 
oelebnted  for  its  beanty  all  over  the  world  ;  and  lastly,  the  Qolf  of  Salerno,  at  the  head 
of  which  stands  the  port  of  Salerno.  In  the  sonth  we  find  the  deeply-cnt  Qalf  of 
Taraato,  where  dwell  the  Tarantese,  the  most  indolent  people  in  all  Italy.  Between 
Sicily  and  the  toe  of  the  boot  ran  the  Btndts  of  MoMlaa,  soon  to  be  abolished  for 
trayellers  by  the  driving  of  a  tunnel  beneath  their  waters. 

(ii)  Capes.— Between  Capes  Spartivento  and  Di  Lenca  comes  Cape  Ooloima,  which 
receives  its  name  fh>m  the  marble  pillars  of  a  mined  Greek  temple  on  the  headland. 
The  southern  end  of  Sicily  is  called  Oape  PasMro ;  the  western  end.  Cape  Boeo. 

(iii)  The  ICsranma,  in  Tuscany,  is  one  of  the  most  unhealthy  districts  in  Europe. 
The  Oampagaa  lies  round  Rome,  and  is  also  a  district  haunted  by  fevers.  The  Poatlao 
KardiM,  north  of  the  Gulf  of  Gaeta,  are  the  most  unhealthy  of  the  three  malarial 
districts.  Once,  twenty-three  cities  flourished  in  the  district ;  it  is  now  the  haunt  of 
wild  boars,  deer,  and  half- wild  buflfaloes.  "  If  a  brigand  seeks  refuge  in  it,  pursuit  is 
stopped,  and  he  is  allowed  to  die  in  peace." 

7.  Konntalns  and  Table-lands. — The  Alps  encircle  the  fertile  valley 
of  the  Po— or  the  Italian  Netherlands — with  a  mighty  mountain- wall 
in  the  form  of  an  arch.  The  Apennines  start  from  the  Maritime  Alps 
and  fill  nearly  the  whole  of  the  Peninsula ;  while,  with  a  short  break 
at  Messina,  they  stretch  themselves,  under  different  names,  over  the 
whole  of  Sicily.  They  are  like  a  herring-bone,  with  the  spurs  at 
right  angles  to  the  main  chain.  The  highest  peak  of  the  Apennines 
is  the  ''  Great  Rock  of  Italy"  (9545  ft),  called  also  Konte  Oomo. 

(i)  No  other  region  in  Europe  can  rival  the  valley  of  the  Po  for  the  magnificence  of 
its  distant  prospects.  The  whole  elevated  mass  of  the  Alps  rises  before  the  eye— from 
the  vineyards  and  mulberry  trees  of  the  plain,  to  the  forests  of  beech,  larch,  and 
pines,  then  the  mountain-pastures,  and  last,  the  naked  rocks  and  the  dazzling  white 
snow-fields.    Above  all,  the  peak  of  Monte  Rosa — 

"hanging  there 
A  thousand  shadowy-pencilled  valleys 
And  snowy  dells  in  a  golden  air." — Tekntson. 

(ii)  The  volcanic  mountains  of  Italy  lie  on  one  line— Vtsarius,  the  Uparl  Ulaiids 
and  Xooat  Etna,  (a)  Mount  VMavtos  is  a  flattened  cone,  about  4160  ft.  in  height.  In 
the  year  79,  an  eruption  buried  the  two  cities  of  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii  under 
showers  of  ashes  and  streams  of  mud.  The  last  eruption  was  in  1872.  (b)  The  Uparl 
Uaads,  **  bom  in  the  shadow  of  Mount  Etna,"  all  consist  of  heaps  of  lava  and  cinders. 
Two  of  them,  Vulcano  and  Stromboli,  are  active ;  and  the  latter  perpetually  sends 
out  clouds  of  steam  at  intervals  of  five  minutes,  (c)  Moaat  Etna  rises  to  the  height 
of  nearly  11,000  ft,  with  a  slope  so  gradual  that  its  base  covers  several  hundreds  of 
square  miles.  So  long  is  the  neck  of  this  volcano  that  eruptions  now  take  place 
through  the  sides ;  and  700  smaller  ones  exist  on  the  slopes  of  the  mountains. 
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8.  Plains. — By  far  the  largest  and  richest  plain  in  Italy  is  the  Plain 
of  Lomterdy,  which  m  reality  comprises  the  three  distinct  territories — 
Piedmont,  Lombardy,  and  Venetla.  It  is  also  called  the  "  Lombardo- 
Yenetian  Plain,**  or  the  Valley  of  the  Po.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
fertile  portions  of  the  earth's  surface ;  it  is  cultivated  by  a  hard- 
working population  ;  and  it  is  full  of  large  and  wealthy  cities. 

9.  Btrers. — Italy  has  only  one  great  river — the  Po.  Some  of  the 
others,  as  the  Amo  and  the  Tiber,  are  famous  in  history,  but  are  of 
very  little  use  either  for  navigation  or  for  irrigation.  The  Adige 
belongs  partly  to  Italy,  and  partly  to  Austria. 

({)  The  Po  is  one  of  the  great  riTera  of  Europe.  It  rises  in  two  little  dark  lakes  on 
the  north  flank  of  Monte  Visa  It  is  fed  on  the  one  hand  by  the  **  aged  snows  "  of  the 
Alps,  and  on  the  other  by  the  heavy  rains  of  the  Apennines.  It  drains  an  area  of 
nearly  27,000  sqoare  miles  (an  area  not  much  smaller  than  SootlandX  of  which  nearly 
11,000  are  level,  and  indeed  almost  flat  It  flows  through  and  forms  the  very  life  of 
"the  pleasant  garden  of  great  Italy;**  and  its  course  marks  the  line  at  which  the 
sediment  and  d6bris  from  the  Alps  meet  the  sediment  and  debris  from  the  Apennines. 
Its  largest  tributary  is  the  Tidno  (TUchetnoy.  During  countless  ages,  it  has  been 
falsing  its  bed ;  so  that  now,  at  Ferrara,  the  surface  of  the  river  is  higher  than  the  roofk 
of  the  houses,  jmd  SO  ft  above  the  level  of  the  neighbouring  country.  like  all  large 
rivers  it  is  building  its  delta  out  into  the  Adriatic  (at  the  rate  of  82  ft.  a  year) ;  and, 
In  some  hundreds  of  years,  it  wiU  have  blocked  up  the  Oulf  of  Trieste.  The  town  of 
Adria,  which  gave  its  name  to  the  Adriatic,  now  stands  20  miles  inland. 

(a)  Th«PolaiiMfiilft>r  inicatloD  m  ««U  m  for  iwTlgfttion.    Ito  wmten  Irrlfato  5000  aqiuurc  milM 

and  loaM  put*  of  this  IrrlgaUd  »n»  prodnoe  eight  crop*  a  jmut. 

(b)  Tho  ombankmenta  along  the  Po  moat  be  eompared  with  thoee  of  the  Netherlanda.    Tbej 

proteoiS miUlou  aerea  of  ftetile  land,  whldi  yield  prodnoe  annaally  to  the  ralne  of  £8.000,000. 

(ii)  The  AfBo  rises  in  the  Apennines,  and  flows  to  the  west  past  Florence  and  Pisa, 
through  a  lovely  and  well-cultivated  valley.    It  has  a  short  course  of  only  160  miles. 

(iii)  The  liber  rises  not  far  from  the  sources  of  the  Amo ;  and  the  two  rivers  form 
two  sides  of  a  triangle.  They  are  connected  by  a  canal  through  the  tributary  called 
the  OUaaa  (Ketahna), 

The  wstera  of  the  Chlana  flow  partlj  into  the  Amo  and  partly  into  the  Tiber ;  and  thla  may  be 
eompared  with  the  (>Miqalare,  wbloh  iaa  natoral  oanal  Joining  the  Rio  Kegro  and  the  Orinoco. 

(iv)  The  Adlge  rises  among  the  Rhaetian  Alps ;  flows  east  and  south :  passes  Trent 
(where  the  great  Church  Council  was  held  in  the  16th  century) ;  bursts  through  the 
Camio  Alps ;  enters  Italy ;  and  fklls  into  the  Adriatic  after  a  course  of  250  miles. 

10.  Lakes. — The  chief  lakes  of  Continental  Italy  are,  in  the  order 
of  their  size,  Oarda,  Magglore,  and  Cknno.  Each  of  them  sends  down 
a  large  riyer  into  the  Po. 
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(i)  Lftke  0«rd*  is  the  largest  of  all  the  Italian  lakes.  Out  of  it  flows  "  the  smooth* 
sliding  Mincio."    Lake  Garda  covers  an  area  of  140  square  miles,  and  is  very  deep. 

(ii)  Kaggiore  (which  means  the  "  Greater  Lake  ")  is  longer  than  Como,  but  not  so 
large  as  Oarda.  Part  of  this  lake  is  in  Switzerland.  The  Borromean  islands,  a  group 
of  four  lovely  islets,  lie  in  the  western  arm  of  the  lake ;  the  Isola  Bella  rises  from  the 
water  in  ten  successive  terraces.    Its  outflow  is  the  Ticino. 

(iii)  Oomo  is  one  of  the  loveliest  lakes  in  the  world.  Romantic  scenery,  steep  hills, 
rocky  headlands  clothed  with  noble  trees,  beautiful  gardens,  tiny  hamlets  nestling  in 
the  woods  on  the  shore,  scattered  white  dwellings — all  these  can  be  seen ;  and  at  every 
turn  new  beauties.    This  lake  discharges  by  the  Adda. 

11.  COimate.— Italy  stretches  between  38°  and  46°  N.  lat.,  and 
therefore  possesses  different  climates.  Continental  Italy  has  a 
continental  climate — of  extremes.  Peninsular  Italy  has,  in  general, 
a  dry,  very  warm,  and  equable  climate.  The  climate  of  Insular  Italy 
is  almost  sub-tropical ;  but  the  heat  is  tempered  by  sea-breezes. 

(i)  In  winter,  Lakes  Oarda  and  Maggiore  are  sometimes  frozen  over ;  snow  fulls 
«ven  in  Lombardy ;  and  the  Plain  of  Northern  Italy  is  chilled  by  cold  winds  from 
the  Alps.    The  winter  temperature  of  Turin  is  lower  than  that  of  Copenhagen. 

(ii)  The  rainfall  in  the  high  valleys  of  the  Alps  is  as  great  as  in  the  wettest 
districts  of  Portugal ;  and,  in  the  Plain  of  Lombardy,  it  is  equal  to  thi^t  of  Ireland. 

(iii)  The  singular  clearness  of  the  air  is  the  special  characteristic  of  Italy.  Tou  feel 
as  if  you  could  touch  with  the  hand  mountains  that  are  miles  away ;  and  the  lines 
of  tower  and  chufch  and  castle  stand  out  with  clear-cut  perfection. 

12.  Vegetation. — In  the  northern  plain  we  find  maize,  wheat, 
vines,  olives,  and  mulberries,  and  they  may  sometimes  be  seen  all 
growing  in  the  same  field.  Kice  is  grown  on  the  irrigated  fields  beside 
the  Po. — The  flora  of  the  Apennines  is  very  like  that  of  Central 
Europe ;  and  the  truly  Mediterranean  vegetation — myrtles,  olives, 
and  other  evergreens — is  confined  chiefly  to  the  coast.  The  shores  of 
the  Tyrrhene  Sea  present  one  almost  continuous  grove  of  orange, 
olive,  lemon,  and  citron  trees. — In  the  extreme  south,  the  vegetation 
is  sub-tropical — the  sugar-cane,  the  Indian  fig,  and  the  date-palm. 

(i)  Forests  of  the  sweet  chestnut  clothe  the  sides  both  of  the  Alps  and  the 
Apennines ;  and  in  some  districts  supply  the  chief  food  of  the  inhabitants. 

(ii)  One  of  the  great  misfortunes  of  Italy  has  been  the  almost  universal  destruction 
of  the  forests.  The  consequence  is,  that  in  many  parts  of  the  Roman  Apennines 
even  the  soil  has  been  washed  away  by  the  heavy  rains. 
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13.  Animalfl. — The  larger  beasts  of  prey  are  nearly  extinct;  but 
there  are  still  in  the  forests  a  few  wolves,  lynxes,  and  stags ; 
and,  in  the  south,  the  wild  boar  and  the  porcupine  are  seen. 
Scorpions  and  mosquitoes  are  a  pest  on  some  parts  of  the  coast. 

14.  Minerals. — There  is  no  true  coal ;  but  antbradte  or  stone-coal 
is  found  in  some  places.  The  iron  ores  are  the  most  important 
minerals  of  the  country  j  and  Elba  has  the  largest  iron-mines. 
Copper  ores  of  great  richness  are  found  in  Tuscany ;  and  lead  in 
Sardinia.  Solplnir  is  of  great  importance  to  the  wealth  of  Italy  ;  and 
the  largest  mines  are  in  Sicily. — Near  Carrara,  Masaa,  etc.,  marble 
is  found  in  great  quantities ;  and  the  Carrara  variety  is  that  pure 
white  statuary  marble  which  is  famous  all  the  world  over. 

15.  Industries. — Agriculture  is  the  chief  Italian  industry.  Com, 
wine,  and  oil  are  the  staple  products ;  and  sericalture  is  successfully 
carried  on  in  the  north.  Indeed,  the  most  valuable  product  of  Italy 
is  ilUc.  Flax  and  hemp  are  also  largely  grown ;  as  the  climate 
allows  linen  clothes  to  be  worn  during  most  months  of  the  year. 
The  pastures  of  the  north  are  rich  ;  and  hence  the  making  of  cheese 
is  a  flourishing  industry. 

(i)  The  making  of  oUvt-oU  and  of  win*  is  followed  in  most  provinces. 

(ii)  In  France,  corn,  wine,  and  oil  are  grown  in  different  zones  ;  in  Italy,  they  arc 
grown  together  almost  everywhere. 

(ili)  Italy  is  the  chief  olive-producing  country  in  Europe. 

(Iv)  "  Aa  a  silk-producing  country  Italy  ranks  second  only  to  China,  and  leaves  all 
its  other  competitors  tax  behind." 

16.  Manufactures. — The  manufactures  of  Italy  are  of  small 
things,  and  on  a  small  scale ;  and  there  are  few  manufactures  in 
which  the  country  is  independent  of  foreign  industry.  There  are 
cloth  factories  in  Piedmont  and  Lorabardy;  cotton  factories  and 
iron  foundries  in  Grenoa  and  Naples  ;  and  much  earthenware  is  made 
in  Milan. 

It  is  for  minor  manufactures  that  Italy  is  most  noted :  such  as  straw-plaiting, 
mosaics,  cameos,  and  coral  ornaments ;  and  in  works  of  this  kind  she  is  unrivalled. 
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17.  Oommeroe. — The  Suez  Canal  has  brought  back  to  Italy  much 
of  the  commerce  which,  before  it  was  cut,  was  gradually  leayiog  the 
Mediterranean.  Her  best  customer  is  France  ;  and  she  sells  to  that 
country  five  times  as  much  as  to  any  other.  After  France  comes  Great 
Britain  ;  then  Austria ;  Germany ;  and  Switzerland.  Witli  four  of 
these  she  is  connected  by  railway.  Silk  is  the  chief  article  of  export ; 
next  wine ;  next  ollTe-oU ;  next  fresh  firoit ;  next  eggs ;  and  then 
come  BOlphur  and  raw  cotton. 

18.  Large  Towns.— Italy  is  a  country  of  large  and  nimierous  cities. 
There  are  at  least  sixty-six  which  have  a  population  of  more  than 
20,000 ;  and  of  these,  fifteen  have  more  than  50,000.  Of  these  again, 
nine  have  more  than  100,000.  The  nine  largest  cities  are  Naples ; 
Milan ;  Bome ;  Turin ;  Palermo ;  Genoa ;  Florence ;  Venice;  and  Bologna. 

In  aptto  of  the  fket  thftt  1^  <u>  the  gtmUx  number  of  lUIUna  are  given  to  •grlonliure.  an  nnuaual 
proportion  are  ooofrefated  in  tovne.  The  Italian  "  dread ■  of  all  thinge  an  leolated  dwelling. 
If  he  eannot  live  in  the  capital,  then  in  a  provineial  eity ;  if  not.  in  a  country  town  ;  if  not,  in 
a  Tiilage ;  only  never  in  a  oountij  house." 

(i)  THB  GAnTAI..~B0MB  (280)  is  now,  and  has  been  since  1871,  the  capital  of  Italy  ; 
and  vas  for  ages  the  capital  of  the  Roman  Empire.  She  was  once  the  Mistress  of  the 
World,  and  her  steps  to  power  were  "  the  necks  of  Kings."  She  Is  still  the  most 
wonderftil  city  on  the  fhce  of  the  globe.  Rome  contains  within  itself  three  Romes 
—Pagan  Rome ;  Mediseval  Rome ;  and  Modem  Rome.  The  ancients  spoke  of  it  simply 
as  Utba,  *'  The  City ;  **  and  it  is  often  called  "  The  Eternal  City."  It  is  also  called  the 
"City  of  Seven  Hills; "  but  there  are  really  nine  hills  within  the  walls,  which  have  a 
circuit  of  fifteen  miles.  It  is  above  all  a  city  of  arts  and  artists ;  and  there  is  no  city 
that  has  within  it  so  many  splendid  examples  of  all  kinds  of  art— painting,  sculpture, 
architecture,  engraving,  carving.  The  number  of  museums  and  collections  of  art  in 
every  period  is  endless.  The  countless  churches  and  chapels,  of  all  sizes  and  of  every 
age  from  the  rise  of  Christianity,  are  themselves  so  many  picture  galleries.  The 
three  most  important  buildings  in  Rome  are  the  OoUseua,  St.  Pater's,  and  the  Vattaaa. 
"Rome  is  great  because  of  her  past;  and  her  ruins  are  more  attractive  than  her 
modem  buildings ;  she  is  a  tomb  rather  than  a  living  city." 

(a)  The  OoUaeam  was  an  ImnHWiie  oral  hoilding,  whidi  endoeed  flve  acrea.  and  could  hold  80,000 
penoDs,  who  met  to  see  men  flg^t  with  and  kill  men,  or  to  oonteet  with  wild  beasts. 

(&)  The  Yatloan  is  the  residence  of  the  Pope.  It  contains  4000  rooms,  filled  with  the  meet 
raluable  gems  of  art ;  and  a  library  of  more  than  100,000  volumes. 

(e)  St.  FMot^  is  the  finest  ehnrofa  in  the  world.    It  ooet  £13,000.000  to  build. 

(ii)  Haples  (470),  the  laigest  city  in  Italy,  stands  on  the  fkmous  Bay  of  Naples.  The 
Italian  proverb  is  *'  See  Naples  and  die  I"  For  you  will  have  seen  the  loveliest  si^t 
this  world  can  show.    The  ground  rises  fh>m  the  shore  in  terraces  and  hills  clothed 
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-with  gioyes  of  orange,  olire,  lemon,  and  palm  trees ;  and  behind  all,  the  peaks  of 
the  inow-olad  Apennines. 

(lii)  Milan  (300)  "the  Great,"  Is  the  capital  of  Lombardy.  The  great  centre  of 
interest  In  this  city  Is  its  cathedral,  bnilt  of  white  marble.  It  contains  more 
than  four  thousand  statues  of  saints,  kings,  and  princes.  The  city  stands  on  the 
railway  which  runs  through  St.  Oothard  tunnel,  and  is  consequently  a  very  important 
centre  of  trade. 

(iv)  Turin  (240)  stands  in  the  upper  valley  of  the  Po,  at  a  point  towards  which  three 
Alpine  passes  converge.    Its  chief  work  is  manufacturing  silk. 

(v)  Palwrmo  (210)  is  the  capital  of  Sicily.  It  is  a  busy  place  of  trade.  Around  the 
city  stretches  a  beautiftU  and  fertile  plain  called  "The  Golden  ShelL" 

(vi)  Oeaoa  (145)  "La  Superba"  (the  Proud),  on  the  Gulf  of  Genoa,  is  the  chief  sea- 
port or  "  Liverpool  of  Italy."  All  the  railways  of  Continental  Italy  converge  upon 
Genoa.    Columbus  was  bom  there  in  1446. 

(vii)  Flortnoe  (137)  "  La  BeUa"  (the  Fair)  stands  on  the  Amo.  It  was  at  one  time 
one  of  the  most  powerful  cities  in  Italy,  and  the  home  of  great  artists.  It  has  pro- 
duced a  larger  number  of  great  men  than  any  other  city  in  Europe:  among  others, 
Dante,  one  of  the  three  great  poets  of  the  world ;  Petrarch,  a  noble  l>Tic  poet ;  Michael 
Angelo,  painter,  sculptor,  and  architect;  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  a  great  painter;  and 
Galileo,  the  astronomer.  Straw-plaiting  and  silk  manufkctures  are  its  chief  industries. 

"The  brightnen  of  the  world.  O  thoa  onoe  free 
And  »iw«js  fkir,  rare  land  of  courteay  I 
O  Florence  1  with  the  Tueean  fields  and  hiUa, 
And  fiuDons  Amo,  fsd  with  all  their  rilla ; 
Thoa  htightest  etar  of  etar-hrlght  Italy !" 

(viii)  Venke  (136)  "the  Rich,"  "the  Queen  of  the  Adriatic,"  stands  on  72  isUnds  in 

the  Adriatic.    The  streets  are  noiseless— they  are  canals ;  the  cabs,  gondolas ;  and 

the  doors  of  the  houses  open  right  on  the  water.    "  The  salt  seaweed  clings  to  the 

marble  of  her  palaces."    It  looks  like  a  floating  city.    A  bridge  of  222  arches  and  2000 

ft.  in  length  connects  it  with  the  mainland.    The  manufacture  of  looking-glasses,  lace, 

and  of  glass  beads  has  given  a  new  stimulus  to  the  trade  of  Venice. 

"White    phantom  city,  whoee  untrodden  etreete  are  riven,  and  whoee  pavements  are  the 
ahiftiug  ehadows  of  palaeee  and  stripe  of  skj.**— Lougfellow. 

(ix)  Bolos&a  (110)  "  the  Learned,"  at  the  intersection  of  the  raUway  from  Milan  to 
Brindisi,  and  fh>m  Venice  to  Leghorn,  is  a  town  of  some  trade.  Its  position  is  midway 
between  Continental  and  Peninsular  Italy. 

19.  Towns  of  Historic  and  other  Interest. — The  towns  of  Italy 
wMch  are  interesting  from  the  point  of  view  of  history — the  history 
of  war,  of  peace,  of  art,  of  commerce — are  countless  in  number  ;  and 
we  can  make  ourselves  acquainted  with  but  very  few  of  them. 

(i)  AleiMadria  (31)  is  a  strongly  fortified  town  on  the  Tanaro.  It  is  the  terminus  of 
eight  railways,  and  one  of  the  most  stirring  towns  in  Italy.  East  of  it  is  ICarengo, 
where  the  great  Napoleon  defeated  the  Austrians  in  1800. 
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(ii)  Xaataft  (28),  on  an  Island  in  the  Mlncio,  is  one  of  the  four  fortresses  of  the 
fkmons  "Quadrilateral."  Between  Mantua  and  Milan  ore  the  battle-flelds  of  Solfariao 
and  UMgtaUk,  where  the  French  gained  great  victories  in  1859. 

(a)  Tbe  plain  between  the  Mindo  and  the  Adlgc  has  been  the  eoene  of  many  a  battle.    "  Ko  spot 

on  the  earth's  surface  has  been  so  ft«qaently  saturated  with  human  blood." 
(&)  The  Qoadiilateral  was  "  the  key  of  the  house  " ;  and  it  is  now  in  the  possession  of  Italy  hexself. 

(iii)  Verona  (60),  on  the  Adige,  is  a  strong  fortress  built  to  command  the  long  narrow 
pass  which  goes  down  into  Italy  from  the  north. 

(iv)  BaToana,  once  on  the  Adriatic,  now  four  miles  from  it,  was  the  Venice  of  ancient 
times.  It  is  now  remarkable  as  the  city  which  contains  more  monuments  and  build- 
ings of  early  Christian  art  than  any  other.    Dante  lies  buried  here. 

(v)  Plaa  (38),  on  the  Amo,  once  a  mighty  republic,  the  rival  of  Venice,  now  a  dull 
place,  famous  for  its  leaning  tower  built  of  white  marble.  Macanlay  calls  it  "  the 
proud  mart  of  Pisa  " ;  but  its  trade  is  gone,  for  the  mouth  of  the  Amo  is  silted  up. 

(vi)  Seggio,  a  town  nestling  in  groves  of  lemon  and  orange  trees,  stands  on  the 
Straits  of  Messina,  and  Is  a  twin  city  with  Messina. 

The  Italian  citien  are  unrivalled  in  their  treaamvs  of  art  "  In  almost  erery  alley  of  erery  quiet 
country  town,  the  past  lives  still  in  some  lovely  statuette,  some  exquisite  wreath  of 
sculptured  foliage,  or  some  slight  but  delicate  tnaco,  a  variety  of  beauty  which  no  Bugllsh 
architect  or  sculptor  has  ever  drt*amed  of."  There  is  no  other  coxwtry  in  the  world  whidi 
can  boast  of  au  equal  number  of  cities  remarkable  for  their  architecture,  their  statuary, 
their  paintings,  and  their  decorations. 

20.  Clilef  Ports. — The  chief  ports  of  Italy  are  Genoa  ;  Leghorn ; 
Ancona  ;  and  Spezzla  (the  last  the  great  naval  arsenal).  Brlndisi  is  a 
rising,  as  Ostla  is  a  declining,  port. 

(i)  Leghorn  (80)  is  the  "  Hull  of  Italy,"  and  the  outlet  of  the  Amo  valley, 
(ii)  Anoona  (32)  is,  after  Venice,  the  best  harbour  on  the  Adriatic.    Brlndisi  Is  the 

third  port ;  and,  as  the  mails  and  passengers  from  England  and  France  are  shipped 

here  for  India,  via  the  Suez  Canal,  it  is  a  rising  place, 
(iii)  BpcBla,  on  the  Gulf  of  Spezzia,  is  the  *'  Portsmouth  of  Italy." 
(iv)  Ottla  (a  word  meaning  mouihs)  is  a  decayed  port  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber.    It 

is  now  five  miles  from  the  sea,  **  buried  beneath  fields  of  cereals  and  thistles." 

"  Not  ever  again  at  even  shall  ship  sail  in  on  the  breexe, 
Mliere  the  hulls  of  their  gilded  galleys  eame  home  from  a  hundred  seas. 
For  the  marsh  plants  grow  in  her  haven,  the  marsh  birds  breed  in  her  bay. 
And  a  mile  to  the  shoreless  westward  the  water  has  passed  away."— Renskll  Bodd. 

(v)  Not  very  far  from  Ancona  is  the  small  republic  of  Ban  Marino.     It  has  been  a 

sovereign  state  since  the  4th  century. 

21.  Bailway  System. — Italy  possesses  a  very  complete  railway 
cystem,  especially  in  the  continental  part  There  are  altogether 
above  7000  miles  of  railway  ;  and  about  3000  more  will  be  built  in 
the  course  of  the  next  fifteen  years. 
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(i)  The  network  in  the  yalley  of  the  Po  is  very  dense. 

(ii)  The  long  railway  lines  from  north  to  sonth  are  compelled  to  ran  on  either  side 
of  the  Apennines ;  and  they  form  a  network  only  in  the  Valley  of  the  Arno. 

22.  Telegraphs  and  latten. — There  are  nearly  23,000  miles  of 
telegraph  line  in  Italy. — The  post  carries  about  200  million  letters 
and  post-cards.    This  is  at  the  rate  of  6  a  head  per  annum. 

(i)  Great  Britain  has  80,000  miles  of  telegraph. 

(ii)  British  post-offices  carry  1000  million  letters  and  poet-cards  a  year ;  which  is> 
at  the  rate  of  53  a  head. 

23.  Oaaals. — The  canals  in  the  Lombardian  Plain  are  chiefly  for 
the  purpose  of  irrigation ;  the  CShlana  Canal  connects  the  Arno  and 
the  Tiber ;  and  the  streets  of  Venice  are  one  vast  and  intricate  net- 
work of  canals  (about  250  in  number). 

5000  square  miles  in  the  ralley  of  the  Po  are  irrigated  by  canals.  Indeed,  this> 
valley  is  the  birthplace  of  canal-engineering. 

24.  Population  and  Fopnloosness. — The  population  of  Italy  amounta 
to  about  30,000,000  souls.  The  average  density  is  about  260  per 
square  mile ;  and  this  is  the  greatest  density  among  the  larger 
countries  in  Europe. 

(i)  The  density  in  the  province  of  Milan  is  nearly  1000  per  square  mile. 
(Ii)  The  average  density  in  Belgium  is  about  double  that  in  Italy. 

25.  Political  DlYlsions. — Italy  is  now  divided  into  69  provinces  ;  but 
it  is  not  necessary  for  us  to  learn  their  names.  The  ancient  divisions,, 
which  have  a  place  in  history,  and  still  live  in  the  hearts  of  the- 
people,  are  of  more  importance.     The  following  are  the  chief  of  these  i 


1.  PUdnionfr— Turin,  Alessandria. 

2.  Loiaberdy— Milan,  Cremona,  Mantua. 

3.  Venetia— Venice,  Padua,  Verona. 


4.  Tiueaiiy— Florence,  Leghorn,  Pisa. 

5.  Osmpeiris    Naples,  Salerno,  Gaeta.. 

6.  Cslatela— Reggio. 


26.  Character  and  Social  Condition. — The  Italians  are  a  mixed 
race — the  descendants  of  Eomans,  Greeks,  Gauls,  Goths,  Normans,. 
Arabs,  and — in  the  north — Grermans.  The  common  notion  is  that 
they  are  extortioners,  uncivil,  given  to  revenge,  assassination,  lying,, 
treachery,  and  dirt.  This  is  a  mistake.  The  most  impartial 
travellers  speak  warmly  of  "  the  disinterested  courtesy,  the  unselfish 
kindness  with  which  they  have  been  universally  treated."      Th& 
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genuine  Italian  is  kind  and  courteous  to  all — high  and  low,  rich 
and  poor  ;  and  his  courtesy  is  enhanced  by  a  wonderfully  gracious, 
charming,  and  attractive  manner.  He  is  sober  and  thrifty,  and  an 
ardent  lover — as  he  cannot  help  being— of  his  country. 

(i)  '*  Italian  men,**  says  Mr.  Hare,  "  arp  generally  ooorteons,  brave,  and  high- 
minded  ;  and  the  women  are  as  kind  and  modest  as  they  are  nnafllscted." 

(iii)  "  No  Italian  emigrates  with  the  view  of  founding  a  new  home  elsewhere ;  bat 
all  return  sooner  or  later  with  the  money  acquired  abroad.  The  Italian  migrates, 
never  emigrates." 

27.  OoTermnant. — Like  most  other  European  Governments,  the 
Italian  is  a  ''  Limited  Monarchy."  The  King  and  his  Ministers  form 
the  BxecutlTO ;  and  the  LeglilatlTO  Power  is  composed  of  two 
Chambers— the  Senate  and  the  Obamber  of  Deputies. 

0)  One  deputy  is  elected  for  every  57,000  of  the  population. 

(ii)  The  standing  army  numbers  nearly  a  million ;  and,  with  the  militia,  the  whole 
army  counts  nearly  2,400,000. 

(iii)  The  navy  is  very  powerful ;  and  it  contains  ten  iron-clads  of  the  first-class. 
Two  of  these  are  the  largest  war-ships  in  the  world. 

28.  Religion  and  Edncatlon. — The  Koman  Catholic  religion  is 
the  religion  of  Italy ;  but  all  creeds  and  forms  of  worship  are 
permitted.  Elementary  education  is  far  behind ;  about  62  per  cent 
of  the  people  can  neither  read  nor  write.  But  the  goTernment  is 
pushing  on  ;  and  there  are  now  about  60,000  schools.  There  are 
more  than  four  himdred  technical  schools,  and  twenty-one  Uniyersities. 

(i)  There  arc  in  Italy  only  62,000  Protestants. 

(ii)  In  Upper  Italy  the  percentage  of  **  iUiterates  "  is  40 ;  in  South  Italy,  79. 

29.  Language. — Like  French,  Spanbh  and  Portuguese,  Italian  is 
a  descendant  of  Latin  ;  and,  of  all  its  descendants,  it  is  least  changed 
from  the  parent-tongue.  It  is  so  full,  so  clear,  so  given  to  vowel-sounds 
that  it  Is  used  in  most  countries  as  the  best  vehicle  of  music. 

The  Latin  unu$  (one)  becomes  in  Italian,  uno;  iecundui^  tecundo  ;  quarhu  (fourthX 
quarto;  doctut  (learned),  doUo:  scucun  (a  rock),  somo. 

30.  colonial  Possessloni. — ^The  Italian  does  not  emigrate  :  he  loves 
Italy  too  welL    Hence  there  are  no  Italian  colonies  proper. 

There  are  many  Italians  in  Buenos  Ayres. 
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THE    PENINSULA. 

1.  Introductory. — The  Iberian  Peninsula,  in  the  extreme  sonth- 
west  of  Europe,  is  generally  called  The  Feninsnla,  because  it  is  of  all 
the  European  Peninsulas  the  best  known  to  us,  and  because  it  is 
much  the  largest  of  those  which  touch  the  Mediterranean. 

(!)  The  Romans  called  it  HMptila,  the  land  of  Hesperos,  the  Evening  Star. 

(ii)  It  may  be  compared  with  Africa.  Both  have  a  simple  outline ;  no  islands  near 
the  coasts ;  few  plains  that  open  out  on  the  sea.  It  Is  an  AfHca  in  miniatore.  The 
south  of  Spain  is  like  Barbary ;  the  Siena  Nevada  and  the  Atlas  are  twin  ranges. 

2.  Boundaries. — The  Peninsula  has  the  sea  on  all  of  its  sides,  except 
where  the  Pyrenees  bound  it  on  the  north  with  a  mountain-chain  250 
miles  long,  between  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Bay  of  Biscay. 

(i)  It  Ues  between  latitude  W  and  48*  46'  N. 

(ii)  The  south  of  Spain  is  in  the  latitude  of  Tennessee ;  the  north  in  that  of  Boston. 

(iii)  Madrid  is  in  the  latitude  of  Naples,  Ck>nstantinople,  Fekin,  and  New  York. 

3.  Commercial  Position. — Standing  between  the  two  commercial 
seas  of  the  world,  the  Atlantic  and  the  Mediterranean,  the 
Peninsula  is  as  favourably  situated  for  commerce  as  France,  and 
it  has  far  more  large  harbours  ;  hence  it  ought  to  be  one  of  the  great 
trading  countries  of  the  world.  It  is  not ;  and  we  shall  see  why 
later  on. 

4.  Shape  and  Coast  Une. — Its  shape  is  very  simple — almost 
square.  It  is  also  very  compact  The  coast  line  is  only  2300  miles 
long,  which  gives  one  mde  of  coast  to  98  square  miles  of  surface. 

(i)  Its  shape  is  like  a  bull's  hide  naUed  upon  a  board— the  neck  at  Gibraltar. 

(ii)  Like  Africa,  it  is  a  *' peninsula  without  peninsulas."  Neither  country  has 
inlets  of  any  size.    Both  are  high  table-lands. 

5.  Size. — The  whole  Peninsula  contains  about  225,000  square  miles. 
This  is  about  four  times  the  size  of  England  and  Wales. 
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6.  Build. — The  Peninsula  consists  of  one  immense  table-land, 
buttressed  by  very  high  ranges  on  the  north  and  south,  crossed  by 
lower  ranges  from  east  to  west,  intersected  by  long  valleys,  and  edged 
by  a  more  or  less  narrow  strip  of  lowland  along  most  of  the  coast. 
The  larger  part  of  this  vast  plateau  is  upwards  of  2500  ft  in  height 

(f)  The  lowlands  comprise  only  ^^th  part  of  the  whole  area.  Spain  is  a  land  of 
heights.  It  has  the  highest  railway  in  Europe— across  the  Cantabrians  ;  the  highest 
city— Madrid ;  and  the  highest  palace— San  Ildefonso,  which  stands  on  gronnd  higher 
than  the  summit  of  Mount  VesuTias. 

(ii)  The  northern  half  of  the  table-land,  comprising  Leon  and  Old  Castile,  has  an 
average  height  of  2700  ft. ;  the  sonthem  half,  made  np  of  New  Castile  and  Estrema- 
dura.  Is  only  2600  ft.  above  the  sea-leveL  The  average  elevation  of  the  whole  surface 
is  probably  greater  than  that  of  Switzerland. 

(iii)  Most  of  the  table-land  consists  of  arid  and  treeless  steppes.  Hence  the  phrase, 
"  tawny  Spain,"  and  the  saying  "  Aftica  begins  at  the  Pyrenees." 

(iv)  The  build  resembles  that  of  France  in  several  respects  :  (a)  both  slope  to  the 
Atlantic ;  (b)  the  main  watershed  in  both  mns  from  north  to  south ;  (c)  the  largest 
rivers  How  to  the  Atlantic,  only  one  large  river  with  some  minor  ones  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean ;  (d)  there  are  few  lakes  in  either. 

7.  Monntaln  Bangei. — The  mountain -ranges  which  buttress  the  table- 
land on  the  north  are  the  Pyrenees  and  their  continuation  the  Oantabrian 
Monntalnfl ;  the  range  on  the  south  is  the  Sierra  Nevada.  The  three 
chief  ranges  which  rise  from  and  run  through  the  heart  of  it,  are  the 
Sierra  de  Guadairama  ;  the  Sierra  de  Toledo  ;  and  the  Blexra  Korena. 

(i)  The  chief  roads  and  the  only  railways  between  France  and  Spain  are  roimd  the 
ends  of  the  Pyrenees.  But  two  tunnels  are  in  progress.  The  highest  point  in  the 
Pyrenees  is  the  Peak  of  Kethou,  on  Mount  Maladetta  (11,168  ft.). 

(Ii)  The  Sierra  de  Guadarrama  forms  the  southern  boundary  of  the  Dovro  basin. 

(iii)  The  Sierra  de  Toledo  bounds,  on  the  south,  the  basin  of  the  Ttegas. 

(iv)  The  Sierra  Morena  forms  the  southern  edge  of  the  OiiadJaiia  basin. 

(v)  The  Sierra  Nevada  (about  60  miles  long)  separates  the  valley  of  the  eoadal^alvlr 
from  the  Mediterranean.  Its  highest  summit  is  ifaUiaoea  (11,660  ft);  but  it  has 
several  other  peaks  above  the  limit  of  perpetual  snow.  In  one  valley  there  Is  a 
small  glacier,  the  most  southerly  in  Europe.  The  eye  alone  can  trace  the  succeeding 
zones  of  vegetation  f^om  the  foot  to  the  ilne  of  perpetual  snow :  vines  and  olive 
trees;  walnut-trees ;  oaks ;  bushes  and  turf;  snow. 

SUrra  h—  nothing  to  do  with  the  Latin  mrra,  m  m«  ;  it  ii  onlj  anotbtr  foim  of  Sdhara^imut 
land.    ThePortufueMfonnofthcvordli  Arra 
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8.  CapM. — The  chief  cape  on  the  north  is  Cape  Ortegal ;  on  the 
west^  Capes  Flnliterre,  Roca,  and  St.  Vlnoent ;  on  the  south,  TarUk  ; 
on  the  east  coast,  Gata,  Paloi,  8t.  Marttn,  and  Orenz. 

(i)  Ortegal  is  the  north-west  end  of  the  OantabrUtn  Mountains. 

(ii)  Finisterre  means  Land's  End;  and  the  most  westerly  points  of  England, 
France,  and  Spain  all  have  this  name. 

In  Fnae*  It  U  o»U«l  Flnisttoe— /li»<«  Umu,  the  end  of  the  land. 

(iii)  Roca  means  the  Rock  of  Lisbon. 


9.  Bays  and  Straits. — The  Peninsula  is  a  "peninsula  with- 
out peninsulas,"  and  with  very  few  re-entrances  from  the  sea. 
The  most  remarkable  inlets  are  the  Bias  on  the  north  coast. 
They  are  very  deep,  are  bounded  by  steep  cliffs,  and  may  be 
compared  wit\ 
the  fiords  of  Nor- 
way and  the  long 
sea-lochs  of  Scot- 
land. These  rias 
make  fine  natural 
harbours. — The 
only  strait  with 
which  the  Penin- 
sula has  to  do  is 
the  Strait  of  Gib- 
raltar, and  that  is 
in  the  keeping  of 
England.  ' 

THC  STRAIT  OF  QIBRALTAIU 

(i)  It  was  fh)m  the  Ela  of  Oonuma  that  the  "  Most  Holy  and  Invincible  Armada" 
started  in  1588  to  swallow  np  England. 

(ii)  The  Straito  of  Gibraltar  are  abont  13  miles  wide.  The  Rock  of  Gibraltar  has 
been  held  by  the  British  since  1704. 

10.  Lowland  Plains. — Almost  everywhere  between  the  table-land 
and  the  coast  is  a  strip  of  low  land,  but  the  only  lowland  plains  of 
importance — and  these  are  not  large— are  the  plains  in  the  lower 
valleys  of  the  Guadalquivir,  the  Tagus,  and  the  Elnro. 
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11.  Blvers. — The  five  great  rivers  of  the  PeninBula  are  the  Elnro, 
the  Donro,  the  Tacriu,  the  Chutdiaaa,  and  the  Onadalqiilylr.  The  first 
of  these  flows  into  the  Mediterranean  ;  the  last  four  into  the  Atlantic. 
The  minor  rivers  are  the  lUzUio,  the  Segnra,  and  the  Zucar.  Of 
these  the  first  flows  into  the  Atlantic ;  the  two  last  into  the  Medi- 
terranean. The  minor  rivers  which  flow  into  the  Mediterranean, 
though  all  useless  for  navigation,  are  the  cause  of  almost  unparalleled 
fertility  to  the  land  which  they  irrigate. 

(i)  The  Eliro  riaes  in  the  Font^br6  (s=  Fountain  of  the  Ebro)  In  the  Gantabrian 
MoTintains,  and  falls  into  the  Mediterranean  after  a  course  of  466  miles— nearly  twice 
that  of  the  Severn.  Its  basin — the  largest  in  the  peninsula— is  a  vast  triangle 
bounded  on  the  west  by  the  midland  plateau.  One  part  of  it  is  made  oseftil  for 
navigation  by  the  Imperial  OuuJ. 

(ii)  The  Dooro  rises  in  the  Lago  Negro  (Black  Lake)  in  the  €antabrian  Mountains. 
It  receives  a  large  number  of  feeders ;  but  all  are  mere  torrents.  It  flows  into 
Portugal  through  deep  gorges — like  the  cafions  of  America,  and,  for  fifty  miles,  forms 
the  boundary  between  Portugal  and  Bpain.  It  is  navigable  only  in  Portugal.  Its 
length  is  500  miles— more  than  twice  that  of  the  Severn. 

(lii)  The  Tacas,  the  central  river  of  the  Peninsula,  dividing  its  area  into  two 
nearly  equal  portions,  rises  in  the  Fuente  (= fountain)  Garia  in  the  knot  of  mountains 
in  the  north-east,  from  which  rivers  flow  In  every  direction.  It  is  longer  by  60  miles 
than  the  Douro.  It  is  of  little  value  to  Spain— of  great  value  to  Portugal ;  aa 
near  its  mouth  it  expands  into  a  basin  7  miles  broad  which  could  hold  the  navies  of 
the  worid. 

(iv)  The  CtaadUna  (^Wadi  Ana)  rises  in  the  Sierra  Morena,  disappears  under  ground 
for  about  20  miles,  and  rises  to  the  surface  in  a  set  of  springs  called  the  OJos 
(Eyes)  do  Guadiana.  It  has  the  same  length  as  the  Tagus,  but  a  smaller  basin  and  a 
still  smaller  rainfall.    These  three  streams  drain  the  great  central  plateau. 

(v)  The  CtaadalqniTlr  (^Wadi-el-Kebir,  or  Great  Wadi)  rises  in  the  Sierra  Nevada, 
and  flows  through  the  fertile  plain  of  Andalusia.  It  is  the  only  river  that  at  all 
seasons  is  a  full-bodied  stream,  fed  in  winter  by  the  rains,  in  summer  by  the 
snows.  This  and  the  Ebro  are  the  only  two  rivers  that  flow  through  true  valleys ; 
the  rest  have  a  troubled  course  through  rocks,  gorges,  cafions,  defiles,  and  pastes. 
The  Guadalquivir  is  the  only  river  in  the  country  of  much  avail  for  navigation ; 
steamers  go  up  as  far  as  Seville.    It  is  about  340  miles  long. 

(vi)  The  B«cDra  rises  in  the  Sierra  de  Segura  (at  the  east  end  of  the  Sierra 
M(nrena)  and  flows— some  of  ii— into  the  Mediterranean.  Its  waters  are  so  dammed 
up,  led  into  innumerable  channels,  and  utilised  for  irrigation,  that  only  one-tenth 
reaches  the  sea. 
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(vii)  The  Xioar  riaes  not  fiir  flrom  the  source  of  the  Tagus,  aud  has  a  course  of 

817  miles ;  bat  most  of  its  waters  are  captured  for  the  irrigation  of  about  80,000 

acres.    The  hoertas  (gardens)  of  the  Xucar  yield  twenty  millions  of  oranges  a  year. 

All  along  UiU  M wliternuinn  ilop*.  Utart  art  inntimaimbla  snull  vtmiua  which  gtr«  to  this  Imnilng 
ooaat  beaaty  and  fertility— almoat  tropical  regotation  and  the  flueet  fruits.  Scarcely  a  drop  ot 
Uieir  water  readies  the  soa ;  all  is  used  up  for  irrigation. 

12.  Lakas. — The  lakes  of  the  Peninsula  are  neither  large  nor 
numerous.  Many  of  the  risers  take  their  source  from  lakes  of  great 
beauty  ;  but  the  only  lakes  of  any  importance  are  the  five  lagoons  on 
the  east  coast,  the  largest  of  which  is  that  of  Valencia. 

(i)  A  great  deal  of  salt  is  made  from  these  lagoons. 
(ii)  The  Lagoon  of  Valencia  is  haunted  by  countless  wild-fowl. 

13.  GUmate. — The  Peninsula  possesses  five  well-marked  climates. 
These  differ  in  temperature,  rainfall,  and  preyailing  winds.  First, 
there  is  the  climate  of  the  Pyrenees  and  the  North,  with  abundant 
rain  ;  second,  the  Western  or  Atlantic  climate,  with  season  rains ; 
third,  the  Mediterranean  climate  of  the  Eastern  slope ;  fourth,  the 
African  climate  of  the  South  ;  and  last,  the  very  dry  climate,  with 
great  extremes  of  heat  and  cold,  of  the  Central  Plateau. 

(i)  Galida  is  the  rainiest  province  ;  Murcia  the  driest.  In  some  parts  of  Galicia, 
about  150  inches  of  rain  have  been  known  to  fall  in  a  year. 

(ii)  The  AfHcan  climate— great  heat  and  dryness— is  found  on  the  southern  slope. 

(lii)  At  Madrid,  which  is  over  2400  ft  above  the  sea-level,  there  are  only  9  inches  of 
rain  a  year.  The  sea- winds  which  might  water  the  table-land,  have  parted  with  their 
moisture  on  the  edge  of  the  plateau. 

(iv)  The  climate  is  the  driest  in  Europe.  The  importance  of  water  on  the  table-land 
Is  shown  in  the  number  of  names  of  towns  or  villages  which  take  their  name  firom 
water  of  some  kind.  Thus  into  the  names  of  288  the  word  FuenU  (fountain)  enters; 
of  144,  Rio  (river) ;  of  600,  Molino  (water  mill) ;  and  of  44,  Pozo  (well). 

14.  Vegetation. — The  vegetation  of  course  varies  with  the  climate. 
The  north  and  north-west  are  the  lands  of  pasture  and  forest.  The 
western  slopes  and  terraces  are  rich  in  evergreens,  vines,  maize,  and 
fruit.  The  eastern  slope  grows  sweet  wines ;  palms,  oranges,  and 
other  sub-tropical  plants.  The  southern  slope  produces  rice,  sugar, 
cotton,  and  mulberry-trees.  The  central  table-land  produces,  in  the 
better  parts,  the  usual  grains. 
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(i)  The  chief  evei^greens  are  the  oUve  «nd  the  cork-oak. 

(ii)  An  aoreof  groQnd  in  Valencia  covered  with  orange-trees  will  ■ometimes  produce 
£900  a  year. 

(iii)  It  was  the  Moors  who  introduced  into  Spain  the  cotton-plant,  rice,  and  the 
sQgar-cane.  *'  The  province  of  Andalosia  is  distinguished  by  the  abundance  of  plants 
which  have  their  true  home  in  North  AfHca."  The  date-palm  ripens  here— but  not 
on  the  opposite  coast  of  Algeria. 

(iv)  The  two  Castiles,  on  the  central  plateau,  are  "the  land  of  whe^tt  and  maize." 
The  wheat  is  the  finest  in  Europe. 

(y)  Esparto  grass  grows  laigely  on  the  sea-slopes.  It  is  used  in  Spain  for  making 
paper  and  ropes ;  and  in  Great  Britain  along  with  rags  for  making  paper. 

15.  Animalii. — The  chief  beasts  of  prey  are  the  bear,  the  wolf^  the 
lynx,  and  the  wild  cat  Among  birds  of  prey  are  found  vultures, 
eagles,  hawks,  falcons,  and  kites.  On  the  southern  shores  flamingoes, 
pelicans,  and  other  birds  from  Africa  are  seen.  A  kind  of  monkey 
— the  only  one  in  Europe — is  found  on  the  Rock  of  Gibraltar. 

({)  The  bear  and  lynx  are  found  only  in  the  Pyrenees.  The  boar  and  the  wolf 
inhabit  the  forests  and  mountains  of  the  north. 

(ii)  Wild  bulls  roam  the  forests  of  thf  Sierra  Horena,  and  are  also  kept  in  the 
pastures  of  the  Guadalquivir  till  they  are  brought  up  for  the  buU-flght. 

(iii)  Birds  of  passage  fVom  tropical  climes  are  often  seen — such  as  orioles,  bee- 
eaters,  hoopoes,  etc  ;  for  the  Peninsula  lies  in  the  route  of  those  birds  which 
cross  fh)m  AfHca  to  Europe. 

(iv)  The  gall-nut  fly,  used  in  making  ink ;  the  Spanish  beetle,  for  fly  blisters,  the 
cochineal  insect,  etc.,  are  all  of  commercial  value. 

16.  MinaralB. — The  Peninsula  is  enormously  rich  in  minerals.  They 
are  most  abundant  on  or  near  the  north  and  south  edges  of  the 
table-land.  Iron,  coal,  copper,  lead,  and  quicksilver  are  the  most 
important ;  but  there  is  also  a  great  deal  of  sulphur  and  salt 

(i)  Coal  exists  in  many  parts:  the  largest  coal-field— Ovitdo,  280  square  miles- 
being  in  the  Asturias. 

(ii)  Copper  in  immense  quantities  is  found  in  the  country  at  the  back  of 
Huelva— the  port  of  shipment.  Near  Huelva  is  Palos,  trom  which  Columbus  sailed 
to  discover  the  New  World  in  149S. 

(iii)  The  richest  mines  of  quiclcsilver  in  the  world— after  those  of  California— are 
at  A1an<l—  (=The  Mine)  on  the  northern  slope  of  the  Sierra  Morena. 
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SPAIN. 


1.  Introdnctory. — Spain  is  the  land  of  contrasts.  Once  the  most 
powerful  state  in  the  world,  it  is  now  one  of  the  weakest.  A  land 
of  heayy  rainfalls,  and  of  districts  that  are  deserts  from  droughty  of 
great  river- valleys  and  small  rivers,  of  temperate  and  of  tropical  fruits, 
a  land  which  contains  the  hardest-working  and  also  the  laziest  among 
mankind,  where  the  smuggler  is  an  honester  man  than  the  official 
who  arrests  him,  where  even  the  lowest  classes  are  eloquent  and  noble- 
mannered — such  is  and  has  long  been  the  country  we  call  Spain. 

In  the  16th  century  Spain  was  the  strongest  and  richest  power  in  the  world ;  it  is 
now  only  a  fourth-rate  power. 

2.  Extent — Continental  Spain  contains  an  area  of  191,000  square 
miles.  With  the  Balearic  Islands,  the  Canaries,  and  the  strip  of  land 
in  North  Africa,  it  rises  to  nearly  198,000. 

(i)  The  longest  line  that  can  be  drawn  in  Spain— from  north-east  to  south-west- 
Is  420  miles  long. 

(ii)  Spain  has  1  mile  of  coast  for  every  72  square  miles  of  area.  This  Is  about  the 
same  proportion  as  in  France. 

3.  Population  and  Popnlousness. — The  population  of  Spain  amounts 
to  about  17  millions.  This  gives  an  average  density  of  about  85  per 
square  mile.     In  the  coast-districts,  and  only  there,  it  rises  to  100. 

<i)  In  England  and  Wales  the  average  density  Is  500  per  square  mile. 

<ii)  The  most  densely  peopled  provinces  of  Spain  are  all  maritime. 

(ill)  The  average  density  of  Spain  is  very  little  more  than  that  of  the  most  thinly 
peopled  part  of  England — ^Westmoreland,  which  has  only  82  per  square  mile. 

(Iv)  Spain  may  also  be  contrasted  with  Italy :  the  former  has  a  large  country,  the 
Utter  a  large  town,  population. 

4.  Industries. — By  far  the  most  important  industry  in  Spain  is 
Agriooltore.  About  73  per  cent  of  the  people  are  engaged  in  it, 
and  yet  not  half  of  the  surface  is  under  cultivation.  Valencia 
and  Catalonia  are  the  richest  agricultural  provinces ;  because  in 
these  the  people  have  succeeded  best  in  irrigation.  Wheat  and 
other  cereab  are  most  cultivated  ;  then  the  olive  ;  and  next,  the 
▼ine.    The    pasturage  of  the  Merino  sheep— of   which  there  are 
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nearly  six  millions — is  also  an  important  industry.  The  fisheries 
are  extensive.  The  catching  of  tunnies,  anchovies,  and  sardines, 
gives  employment  to  many  fishermen. — The  chief  manufactures  are 
cotton,  silk,  leather,  paper,  and  hardware. 

(I)  The  olive-trees  coyer  S  per  cent,  of  the  iurfiice  ;  the  vine  2-8  per  cent.  The 
chief  crops  are  thns :  WhMt,  oU,  and  wise. 

(ii)  The  chief  cotton  factories  are  in  Barcelona, 
(iii)  Rice  is  grown  in  the  lower  grounds  on  the  Mediterranean. 

5.  Commerce. — The  position  of  Spain  between  the  two  greatest 
commercial  seas  in  the  world,  and  her  numerous  excellent  harbours 
ought  to  have  made  of  her  a  great  trading  nation.  But  these 
advantages  have  been  greatly  neutralised  by  her  laziness.  The 
chief  exports  are  wine,  fruits,  metals,  and  mineral  ores,  oil,  and 
cork.  The  chief  imports  are  raw  cotton,  coal,  sugar,  machinery, 
and  salt-fish.  The  chief  customers  of  Spain  are  Great  Britain, 
France,  Cuba,  and  the  United  States. 

(i)  Spain  sends  as  more  than  £5,000,000  worth  of  wine  a  year. 

(ii)  A  peculiar  feature  of  the  bare  plains  of  the  Castiles  is  their  vast  monotony. 
The  hillsides  and  mountains  are  given  to  pasture ;  the  plains  to  wheat  and  maize. 
There  are  no  changes  of  crops  ;  no  fences ;  and  no  farm-houses.  The  husbandmen  live 
in  villages,  ride  out  on  donkeys  to  their  work  in  the  morning,  and  come  back  at  night. 
This  custom  arose  when  the  Moor  was  in  the  land— ^and  it  was  dangerous  to  live 
alone  ;  but  the  Spaniard  is  too  lazy  to  change  it 

6.  The  Largest  Towns. — There  are  in  Spain  16  towns  with  a  popu- 
lation of.  more  than  50,000;  and  of  these  five  have  over  100,000. 
These  five  are  Madrid,  Barcelona,  Valencia,  Seville,  Malaga. 

(i)  The  CapttaL— MADKID,  the  highest  capital  in  Europe  (3400  ft  above  the  sea-level) 
stands  in  a  dreary  part  of  the  dreary  Spanish  table-land,  on  the  Manzanares,  which 
flows— when  it  flows  at  all— into  the  Tagus.  It  contains  about  500,000  inhabitants, 
and  is  therefore  larger  than  Birmingham.  It  is  a  large  square  city,  surrounded  by  walls 
twelve  miles  in  circuit  Gloomy  streets,  high  buildings,  splendid  palaces,  courtyards 
with  fountains  and  flowers  within  the  walls ;  and  outside  no  suburbs — but  only  the 
boundless  dreary  table-land  sweeping  up  to  the  horizon.  The  climate  is  one  of 
extremes :  it  has  been  described  as  "  three  months  in  an  icehouse  and  nine  in  a 
ftmiace.** 

(ii)  BarceleBa(280)  is  the  chief  port  of  Spain,  and  the  largest  manufkcturlng  town. 
Cotton  is  its  chief  manufacture  ;  and  it  is  the  "  Spanish  Manchester." 
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(ili)  V«l«d»  (180)  Is  the  centre  of  the  Spanish  silk-trade.  The  city  is  Ikmons  for  its 
kaorta,  which  grows  countless  numbers  of  oranges,  grapes  (for  raisins),  almonds,  etc 
The  waters  of  the  Qoadalayiar  are  almost  completely  used  up  to  irrigate  this  huerta. 
"  StaUcs  of  maize  25  ft  high  may  be  seen  in  the  gardens ;  the  mulberry -tree  gires  four 
harrests  a  year;  the  same  field  yields  four  or  five  crops;  and  the  grass  is  mown 
nine  or  ten  times." 

Hnnto  comM  flrom  tha  Latin  JutrtUM,  a  garden,— a  word  which  we  hava  iu  our  hortieuUuir*,  eta 

(It)  Seville  (140),  on  the  Quadalquivir,  is  a  half-Moorish  city.  The  Spaniards  call  it 
the  "  Queen  of  Andalusia,"  the  "  Enchantress,"  and  "  the  Gay. "  It  is  the  centre  of  the 
sport  of  bull-fighting.  Its  most  beautiftil  buildings  are  Moorish.  Many  of  the  houses 
also  are  Moorish,  with  flat  rooft,  and  courts  filled  with  fiowers,  in  the  centre  a 
fountain  of  plashing  water.    It  has  the  largest  manufactory  of  tobacco  in  Europe. 

(v)  Xalaca  (140X  on  the  coast,  exports  dried  &uit  and  wine.  The  city  has  the  finest 
climate  In  Spain,  and  stands  second  in  commerce  only  to  Barcelona. 

7.  Oth«r  Large  Towns. — The  five  next  largest  towos  are  Mnrcla, 
Zaragosa,  Oranada,  Cartliaffena,  and  Cadiz.  The  populations  of  these 
range  from  75,000  to  100,000. 

(i)  Mwda  (lOOX  on  the  Segura,  is  a  seat  of  silk  cultivation. 

(ii)  Zanfoa  (95),  on  the  Ebro,  sustained  a  siege  of  seven  months  from  the  Frencli 
in  1808-9. 

(Hi)  araaada  (78),  one  of  the  loveliest  cities  in  the  world,  stands  in  a  high  plain  com- 
manded by  the  Sierra  Nevada.  It  was  the  capital  of  the  last  kingdom  of  the  Moors, 
who  remained  there  for  two  centuries  after  they  had  been  driven  out  of  the  rest  of 
Spain.  At  the  close  of  the  15th  century,  it  contained  400,000  inhabitants,  and  was 
surrounded  by  a  wall  fortified  with  1080  towers.  The  Moors  called  it  the  "  (}ueen  of 
Cities,"  the  "  Damascus  of  the  West."  The  Alhambra  is  *'  perhaps  the  fairest  palaco- 
fortress  ever  inhabited  by  a  Moslem  monarch." 

(iv)  Carthagma  (86)  is  the  most  ancient  town  in  Spain.  It  was  founded  by  the 
Carthaginians.    It  is  now  one  of  the  three  great  naval  ports  of  Spain. 

(v)  Oftdls  (66,  but  with  the  towns  that  surround  its  bay,  SOO)  competes  with 
Lisbon  for  the  trade  of  the  New  World. 

8.  Clilef  Ports. — The  chief  commercial  ports  of  Spain  are  Barcelooa, 
Malaga,  Cadiz,  and  Valencia.  The  naval  arsenals  are  Conuma, 
Carthagana,  Barcelona,  and  FerroL 

Q)  Bareelona  is  the  largest  port,  and  exports  nxits. 
(Jd)  Oadls  is  the  port  for  the  shipment  of  sherry. 

Qii)  Conoma  is  known  in  England  as  the  port  to  which  Sir  John  Moore  led  hi* 
troops  in  1800.    He  fell  ihtre,  and  was  buried  "  in  his  martial  cloak." 
(It)  The  harbour  of  rerrol  is  large  enough  to  contain  the  united  fleets  of  Europei 
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9.  BaUwa3rs,  Telegraphs,  and  Lettere.— Spain  possesses  about  6000 
miles  of  railway,  and  will  verj  soon  have  a  thousand  miles  more. 
She  has  also  more  than  14,000  miles  of  telegraph  line. 

Then  are  now  in  Spain  nearly  80,000  miles  of  carriage-road. 

10.  Canals. — Spain  stands  at  the  opposite  pole  to  Holland  as 
regards  canals.  The  Imperial  Canal  on  the  Ebro  is  the  only  one  of 
importance  for  navigation — and  even  that  is  little  used ;  but  the 
irrigation  canab  which  capture  the  rivers  of  the  east  coast  add 
enormously  to  the  national  wealth.     The  chief  are  those  of  Valencia. 

11.  Political  Divisions. — Spain  was  at  one  time  divided  into 
13  provinces,  many  of  which  were  kingdonis,  and  most  of  them 
independent.  People  spoke  of  '^  All  the  Spains.''  It  is  now  divided 
into  49  provinces  ;  but  it  is  not  needful  for  us  to  know  more  than 
the  most  important  among  the  old  and  the  new.  These  are  Biscay, 
CMdlda,  Andalusia,  Murda,  Valencia,  Navarre,  and  the  two  Castiles. 

1.  Biway :  Bilbao,  Vittoria. 

The  home  of  the  BMqoa  no*.    The  prorlnce  hu  many  Iron  mlnaa. 

2.  QaUda :  Conmna,  Ferrol,  Vigo,  Santiago. 

An  andent  kingdom  with  the  finest  harboun  on  the  Spanish  ooacL 
8.  A't'*^--** :  Cadiz,  Xeres  (64),  Seville,  Malaga,  Cordova,  Granada. 

Thla  proTlnoe  is  "  one  of  the  great  grmnariee  of  the  world."  and  poeeeeiee  the  licheet  mines,  as 
well  as  the  richest  fruits  and  wines  in  Spain.    HnelTa  is  the  chief  mining  diatrict. 

4.  Mvroia :  Mnrcia,  Cartagena. 

The  driest  proTlnoe  in  Spain.    Has  the  richest  lead  and  silver  mines. 

6.    ValaBcla :  Valencia,  Alicante. 

The  hill-sides  are  eorersd  with  esparto  grass  or  with  strong  aromatic  herbe. 

6.  Mavarra :  Pampelnna. 

An  andent  kingdom. 

7.  OldOanUa:  Bnrgoa,  Valladolid  (62). 

An  andent  kingdom,  and  the  one  Into  which  aU  the  others  merged. 

8.  Maw  OaatUa :  Madrid,  Toledo,  Talavera,  Almaden. 

Another  andent  kingdom.  The  two  CastUes  were  united  1>r  the  marriage  of  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella  in  14(S8.  Ths  Caatlles  receired  their  name  firom  the  nnmcrons  castles  erected 
bjr  the  Christians  as  a  defence  against  ths  Moors. 

9.  Balaarle  Idaiida :  Palma  (58X  Port  Mahon. 

Theee  are  a  continuation  of  the  mountains  of  Vslenda.  Thsij  are  "  The  SUngers'  Isles  " 
of  ths  Ancients.  The  largest  is  MaUorca  or  Mi^uroa ;  then  Minorca  (^Smaller  Island) ; 
then  iTlsa  (-Pine  Island). 

10.  Thm  Oaaartaa :  Santa  Cruz. 

The  chief  Island  Is  Tokerlflli  Ut,000  (I.  high).    It  has  Ats  dlstlnet  botanic  reglona. 
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12.  Oliaraoter  and  Social  Condltloii. — The  peoples  of  Spain  differ 
from  each  other  as  much  as  the  climates.  The  Catalan  is  hard- 
working, strong-willed,  sober,  and  thrifty  ;  the  Murcian  is  lazy,  sleepy, 
and  given  to  reverie ;  the  Yalendan  is  indastrious,  gay,  and  easily 
induced  to  use  his  knife  ;  the  Arragonese  so  stubborn  that  he  *'  drives 
in  nails  with  his  head  "  ;  the  Andalusian  graceful,  eloquent,  charming 
in  manner,  fond  of  song  and  dance  and  colour,  lazy,  poor — and  content 
ix>  remain  so.  The  Galicians  and  Asturians  are  the  hewers  of  wood 
and  the  drawers  of  water  both  for  Spain  and  Portugal — The  *'  noble 
science  of  bull-fighting''  still,  unhappily,  continues  to  brutalise  the 
emotions  of  the  otherwise  noble  Spaniard. 

The  lieste  or  afternoon  sleep,  is  an  institution  in  Spain.  Then,  every  city  is  like 
a  city  of  the  dead. 

13.  aoYemment. — Spain  is  a  constitutional  monarchy— composed 
of  King  and  Cortes  ( ^  Courts).  The  King  is  the  Executive ;  the 
Cortes  make  the  laws. 

(i)  The  standing  Army  contains  180,000  men,  of  whom  28,000  are  kept  in  Cuba. 

(ii)  The  Navy  consists  of  6  iron-clads,  and  a  large  number  of  screw  fHgates  and 
screw  gun-boats.    A  fleet  of  85  gun-boats  is  kept  constantly  cruising  about  Cuba. 

14.  B^liglon  and  Education.— The  National  Church  of  Spain  is  the 
Roman  Catholic ;  and  there  are  only  8000  Protestants  in  the  whole 
country.  There  is  a  system  of  Elementary  Instruction — ^very  im- 
perfect ;  there  are  Secondary  Schools — very  inefficient ;  there  are  ten 
Universities — fallen  far  from  their  former  high  estate. 

Only  about  25  per  cent  of  the  people  can  read  and  write. 

15.  Language. — The  Spanish  language  is  a  child  of  Latin — ^not  of 
book-Latin,  but  of  the  spoken  Latin  of  soldiers,  ploughmen,  and 
country  people.     It  is  a  rich,  noble,  and  dignified  language. 

(i)  The  Latin  patrem  becomes  padre:  $alutem,  $dlud;  punctwn,  punto,  etc  Six- 
tenths  of  its  words  are  Latin ;  the  rest  Arabic,  Teutonic,  etc 

(ii)  The  Spanish  language  is  at  present  spoken  in  a  much  larger  part  of  the  world 
(especially  in  South  America  and  Mexico)  than  any  other  language— except  English. 
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16.  CMUmiAl  PoMessions. — Spain  was  ac  one  time  the  greatest 
colonial  power  on  the  globe  ;  but  she  has  lost  most  of  her  colonies. 
She  still  holds  Onba  and  Porto  Bloc  ;  the  PbUlpplne,  800I00,  and  other 
islands  in  Asia ;  and  Fernando  Fo  on  the  west  const  of  Africa.- 

(i)  Oaba  contains  1|  millions  of  people,  with  1000  miles  of  railway.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  fertile  islands  in  the  world.  Slarery  was  abolished  there  only  in  1886.  Unre- 
fined sngnr  and  tobacco  are  the  chief  exports.  The  capital  is  La  Eabaaa  (Harannan 
the  Haren). 

(U)  The  PblllppliiM  produce  sugar,  hemp,  and  tobacco.  The  capital  is  *g«««"*i 
Thera  are  800  miles  of  telegraph  in  the  islands. 

(iii)  Fenuoido  Fo  is  a  volcanic  island  in  the  Golf  of  Ooinea.  It  is  used  as  a  place  of 
exile  for  political  offenders. 


PORTUGAL. 

1.  Introduotory. — In  the  feurthest  south-west  of  Europe,  on  the 
Atlantic  Ocean,  lies  the  little  kingdom  of  Portugal,  once  one  of  the 
great  exploring  powers  of  the  world,  now  a  thriving,  comfortable,  and 
contented  community.  The  country  itself  consists  of  the  Atlantic 
slopes  of  the  great  Peninsular  table-land. 

(i)  Bartholomew  Diaz,  a  Portngnese,  discovered  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  in  1487 ; 
Yasco  da  Gama,  another  Portognese,  doubled  it  in  1497.  Dias  called  it  Cabo 
Tormentoso  (Cape  of  Storms) ;  bat  the  King  of  Portngal,  who  saw  that  by  it  lay  the 
road  to  China,  rechristened  it  '*  of  Good  Hope." 

(ii)  It  was  a  Portngnese,  Magelhaens  (we  caU  him  MagellanX  who  first  sailed  round 
the  world,  in  1520.23,  and  gave  his  name  to  the  Straits  of  Magellan. 

2.  Extent  and  Boundaries. — The  area  of  Portugal  amounts  to  32,528 
square  miles  ;  but,  with  the  islands  of  the  Azores  and  Madeira,  which 
are  regarded  as  part  of  the  kingdom,  it  amounts  to  34,038  It  is 
bounded  on  the  north  and  oast  by  Spain,  on  the  south  and  west  by 
the  Atlantic. 

(i)  It  lies  between  87*  and  AT  N.  lat. 

(ii)  The  land  boundaries  of  Portugal  are  often  said  to  be  artificial ;  but  this  is  not 
the  case,  (a)  The  Minho,  Douro,  Tagus,  and  Guadiana  form  distinct  boundaries  in  parts 
of  their  courses.  If  we  look  carefully  at  the  map,  we  shall  see  that  the  last  three  great 
rivers  bend  either  north  or  south,  and  thus  separate  Portugal  from  Spain,  (h)  Where 
these  rivers  enter  Portugal,  they  enter  it  through  cafions,  almost  as  long  and  deep  as 
those  of  North  America.    These  cafions  and  the  rapids  form  a  strong  boundary. 
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(iii)  Portogal  may  be  said  to  be  almost  exactly  identical  with  the  zone  of  land  which 
receives  from  20  to  190  inches  of  rain.  "The  limit  of  the  heavy  rains  bronght  by 
westerly  winds  from  the  Atlantic  coincides  very  nearly  with  the  political  bonndary  of 
the  two  eotmtries."    Thus  the  country  has  two  boandarie8--a  visible  and  an  invisible. 

3.  Riven. — The  only  river  entirely  possessed  by  the  Portuguese 
is  the  Mondego.  It  waters  a  lovely  green  valley,  full  of  cascades 
which  sparkle  among  the  leafage  ;  but  it  is  useless  for  commerce. 

4.  Tslandn. — Continental  Portugal  has  no  islands  of  any  importance 
off  its  coasts ;  but  the  Azores  and  the  Kadelra  lales  (though  not 
physically  belonging  to  it)  are  politically  reckoned  as  part  of  the 
kingdom.  The  Azores  have  a  population  of  over  a  quarter  of  a 
million  ;  Madeira,  about  130,000. 

(i)  The  Asor«s  are  volcanic  islands.  Some  have  risen  out  of  the  sea  even  since  the 
group  was  discovered  in  14S2.  The  last  occurrence  of  this  kind  took  place  In  1811. 
▲■ffra,  in  Terceira,  is  the  capital.  St  Michael's  is  the  largest  island,  and  grows  very 
fine  oranges.    The  exports  are  oranges  and  lemons ;  wheat  and  maize ;  wine  and  tmita. 

(il)  Madtlra  (a  word  which  means  iimhtr)  itself  is  the  largest  island.  It  once  grew  a 
very  rich  kind  of  wine ;  but  that  has  fiiUed.  The  rose,  the  myrtle,  and  the  laurel  bloom 
here  along  with  the  magnolia  and  the  pomegranate.  Cktffee,  sugar,  and  the  banana 
are  cultivated.    The  climate  is  soft,  warm,  and  equable.    The  capital  is  1 


5.  Climate. — Humidity  and  equability  are  the  marks  of  the 
climate  of  Portugal.  Stand  on  the  edge  of  the  Central  Plateau  ;  and, 
on  the  west,  you  have  a  moist  warm  atmosphere,  heavy  rains,  frequent 
fogs,  rich  green  pastures,  and  luxuriant  forests  ;  on  the  east,  a  dry 
keen  air,  a  brown  parched  soil,  naked  rocks,  and  treeless  plains. 

(i)  The  heavy  rains  make  the  Douro  of  Portugal  a  much  larger  and  deeper  stream 
than  the  thin  and  feeble  Duero  of  Spain. 

(ii)  The  rainy  winds  that  cross  Portugal  have  almost  all  their  moisture  taken  out  of 
them,  and  ave  passed  on  to  the  Spanish  table-hinds  as  dry  winds. 

6.  Vegetation. — The  nature  of  the  vegetation  may  be  best  seen 
from  the  prevalent  forest-trees.  In  the  north  we  find  oak ;  in  the 
middle,  chestnuts ;  in  the  south,  cork-trees.  The  date-palm  is  grown 
in  the  farthest  south. 

7.  Industries.— The  chief   industry  of  Portugal   is   acriOQltiire. 
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Cereals  are  the  largest  product ;  but  wine  is  the  most  valuable. 

Indian  com  is  the  most  important  cereal ;  and  wheat  comes  second. 

Rice  is  grown  in  the  far  south.     There  are  a  few  cotton,  linen,  and 

woollen  manufactures. 

(i)  The  roughest  implements  are  used— no  better  than  those  of  the  Arabs.  Their 
plough  Is  "  a  crooked  branch  with  a  tenpenny  nail  tied  to  the  end  of  it." 

(ii)  The  phylloxera  (a  small  insect  which  attacks  the  vine-roots)  has  destroyed 
thousands  of  vineyards  in  the  north  ;  and  tobacco  is  taking  the  place  of  the  vine. 

8.  Commerce. — By  far  the  largest  export  is  wine.  Other  chief 
exports  are  cork,  copper  ore,  and  onions.  Portugal's  best  customers 
are  Great  Britain,  Brazil,  and  France.  The  chief  imports  are  cotton 
goods  ;  iron  ;  woollens  ;  and  grain. 

(i)  We  buy  1  million's  worth  of  wine  a  year  from  Portugal, 
(ii)  We  send  them  |  a  million's  worth  of  cotton  goods  a  year. 

9.  Population  and  Popnlonsness. — The  population  of  Portugal 
amounts  to  nearly  5  millions.    The  most  populous  province  is  Minho. 

Belgium  is  four  times  more  densely  peopled  than  PortugaL 

10.  Towns. — There  are  in  Portugal  only  two  towns  with  a  popula- 
tion of  more  than  100,000.  These  are  Listen  and  Oporto.  There  are 
only  six  more  towns  which  have  a  population  above  10,000,  two  of 
them  near  20,000.    These  two  are  Braga  and  Fnnchal  (in  Madeira). 

(!)  Vhe  OaplUL  UAoa  or  (Lisboa  the  Proud)  is  one  of  the  most  magnificent  towns 
in  the  world.  For  situation  and  also  for  splendour  it  vies  with  Constantinople, 
Palermo,  Naples,  or  Genoa.  It  extends  four  miles  along  the  Tagus,— with  its 
suburbs— nine  miles ;  and  inland,  about  three  miles.  Like  Rome,  it  is  built  on  seven 
hills.  Seen  from  the  blue  waters  of  the  Tagus,  the  city  presents  to  us  dazzling  white 
masses  of  houses,  hills  crowned  by  castle,  palace,  cloister,  and  cathedral.  But, 
while  the  exterior  is  a  superb  scene  of  splendour  and  grandeur,  most  of  the  interior 
is  full  of  mean,  dirty,  steep,  narrow,  and  ill-paved  streets.  The  earthquake  of  1765 
destroyed  nearly  4000  houses  and  60,000  people.  The  population  is  about  250,000, 
<= that  of  Bristol).  Near  Lisbon  is  Ctntra,  a  lovely  summer  retreat.  Behind  Cintra 
is  a  hilly  plateau,  along  which  Wellington  drew,  in  1810,  the  lines  of  Torres  Vedras, 
and  thus  saved  Lisbon  from  the  French. 

(ii)  Oporto  (=0  Porto,  The  Harbour),  on  the  Douro,  is  the  second  city  in  Portugal 
tot  commerce,  the  first  in  manufkctures.    The  city  rises  firom  the  river  like  a  double 
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amphitheatre ;  and  the  upper  parts  are  reached  by  stairs.  It  is  the  headquarters  of 
the  trade  in  port.    Its  population  is  106,000,  and  it  is  about  the  size  of  Preston. 

(iii)  Brsfa  (10)  was  the  former  capital  of  PortugaL 

(iv)  Faaehal  (10)t  tho  capital  of  Madeira,  was  once  much  resorted  to  for  its  temperate 
climate.    There  is  a  difference  of  only  10*  between  winter  and  summer. 

(▼)  OolBitea  (14)  is  the  most  populous  town  between  Oporto  and  Lisbon,  and  the 
rainiest  place  in  Europe.  As  much  as  102  inches  fall  in  a  year.  The  rain-charged 
clouds  come  up  from  the  Atlantic  in  battalions,  are  blown  up  the  valley,  massed 
against  the  sides  of  the  mountains,  and  driven  into  higher  and  colder  regions  of  the 
air,  fkx>m  whence  the  rain  falls  in  bucketftils  on  the  lower  grounds. 

11.  BallwajTB,  Telegraphs,  and  Letters. — Portugal  possesses  over 
1000  miles  of  railway ;  about  300  more  are  building.  There  are 
more  than  3000  miles  of  telegraph. — There  are  now  good  highroads 
between  the  large  towns. 

12.  Political  Divisions. — Portugal  is  divided  into  eight  proyinoes, 
with  which  we  need  not  make  ourselves  acquainted.  Lbbon  is  in 
Bstremadnra ;  and  Oporto  is  in  MInho. 

13.  Cliaraoter  and  Social  Condition.— The  Portuguese  are  a  mixture 
of  northern  and  southern  races,  with  some  trace  of  Arab,  Berber, 
and  Negro  blood  in  their  veins.  The  country  people  are  kind, 
courteous,  and  gentle.  They  are  fond  of  dance  and  song  ;  and  they 
hate  Spaniards.  The  men  are  generally  squat,  short,  and  fat ;  the 
women  have  brilliant  eyes,  fine  hair,  lively  features,  and  kindly  ways. 
All  are  good-tempered,  obliging,  and  polished  in  their  manner. 
The  peasants  are  hardworking  and  thrifty. 

"The  Portuguese  is  a  gambler,  but  never  quarrels;  he  is  fond  of  bull-fights, 
but  takes  care  to  wrap  up  the  bulls'  horns  in  cork ;  and  he  is  exceedingly  kind  to 
domestic  animals. "— R^clus. 

14.  OoYemment — Portugal,  like  Spain,  is  a  constitutional  mon- 
archy. There  are  two  Chambers — the  House  of  Peers  and  the  House 
of  Deputies. 

(i)  The  standing  Army  numbers  only  18,000  men  ;  but  it  can  be  raised  in  time  of 
war  to  120,000. 

(ii)  The  Navy  consists  of  8S  steamers,  of  which  one  is  an  iron-clad. 
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15.  Religion  and  Education. — The  Roman  Catholic  is  the  State 
religion  ;  but  all  other  forms  of  worship  are  tolerated. 

(I)  82  per  cent  of  the  people  can  neither  read  nor  write. 

(li)  Over-against  this  must  be  set  the  facts  that  the  Portuguese  can  discuss  a 
subject  without  quarrelling ;  and  that  they  can  make  verses  and  songs  with  ease,  in 
reply  to  each  other,  on  the  spot. 

16.  Language. — The  Portuguese  language  is  very  like  the  Spanish  : 
the  difference  lies  chiefly  in  the  vowel  sounds. 

PortugosM  Dowro,  Spanbh  Dutro  ;  P.  Doim^  8p.  J)on  ;  P.  hvm  (good).  8p.  bueito. 

17.  Oolonlal  FoMeBslons. — Portugal  has  possessions  in  Africa  and 
Asia.    The  following  are  the  chief  : — 

(i)  AMea:  Cai)e  Verde  Islands;  Angola  (with  a  population  of  two  milllona); 
Mozambique  ;  and  Congo  Districts. 

(U)  AiU :  Goa  (in  India) ;  Timor  (in  the  Indian  Archipelago) ;  Macao  (in  China). 

(a)  Th«  Oipe  Verd*  Iiluidt  «rtt  Ute  moat  important,  poUtloally  and  ooounercUIIy.    Th«j  U* 
on  the  direet  coutm  of  the  ■t«amon  to  BtazU. 

{h)  SUvery  was  abolished  in  the  Portogneae  Colonies  only  in  1S78. 

(e)  The  Empire  of  Brazil,  once  a  part  of  PortOfal,  was  recognised  as  independent  in  1825. 
It  now  Borpasses  the  mother  oouutzy  in  population  and  wealth. 


18.  Historical  Remarks. — The  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries 

were  the  period  of  PortugaVs  greatest  maritime  enterprise.  Yasco  da 

Crama  doubled  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  in  1497  ;  and  Magellan 
went  through  the  Straits  of  Magellan  in  1520. 
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1.  Introdiietory. — ^Aaia  is  the  largest  and  also  the  most  elevated 
of  all  the  continents  on  the  globe.  It  is,  moreover,  that  continent 
which  stands  in  nearest  relation  with  all  the  others ;  for  Europe 
and  Africa  are  joined  to  it,  while  it  approaches  within  a  few  miles  of 
North  America.  It  contains  within  itself  the  highest  heights  and 
the  deepest  depressions  on  our  planet.  It  possesses  the  greatest 
variety  of  climates  and  productions ;  stretches  beyond  the  Arctic 
Circle,  and  nearly  touches  the  Equator;  contains  the  pole  of 
maximum  cold  and  the  intensest  heat;  contains  the  most  densely 
peopled  countries ;  the  most  various  kinds  of  languages.  The  part 
of  Asia  which  belongs  to  us  is  by  far  the  most  populous  part  of  the 
British  Empire  ;  our  Queen  is  more  of  an  Asiatic  than  a  European 
Power,  and  rules  over  more  subjects  in  India  than  in  all  the  other 
parts  of  her  Empire  taken  together. 

2.  Alia  and  Europe  :  A  Oompaiison. — The  eastern  and  the  western 
parts  of  the  great  continent  of  Eurasia  (» Europe + Asia)  are  in  many 
important  respects  strikingly  alike.    These  points  of  likeness  are  : — 


EUBOPS 

1.  Contain!  many  and  iMgepenioBolas. 

S.  The  most  important  peninralas  ran 
to  thesoath. 


1.  Contains  many  Tsry  large  peninsulas. 

8.  The  largest  peninsulas  ran  to  the 
south. 


0)  Spain  eoRMpoods  to         AnbU. 

(U)  lUlj  M  Hlndostea. 

(lll)TlM 

(It) 


8.  Has  a  large  archipelago  to  the  south- 
east 


8.  Has  a  large    archipelago    to    the 
south-east 


(I)  fllefly  .    oofTMpondsto    Oeylon. 

CU)  Th*  ■fna  Id«  eomipood  to     Hm  SoikIm  mmI  Fhlllppliias- 
8 
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4.  Has  her  higfakndB  and  table-landa 

in  the  Bonth. 

5.  Her  rivers  flow  to  all  points  of  the 

compass. 

(i)  Tb«  Bhlne,  Bbone,  uid  Danube  rise  near 

each  other. 
(11)  The  Danube  U  the  hlghwar  for  Baaiem 

Europe. 


Asu 

4.  Has  her  highest  table-lands  in  the 

south 

5.  Her  rivers  flow  to  all  points  of  the 

compass. 

(1)  The   Indua,  Gangea,  and   Brahmapootra 

rlae  near  each  other. 
(U)  The  Yang-tae-klang  la  the  hlffhwa^  for 

Eaatem  Chinifc. 


3.  Alia  and  Europe:  A  Oontrast. — There  are  also  striking  points 
of  unlikeness  between  Asia  and  Europe  : — 


EUROPB. 

1.  Enrope  is  the  smallest  of  the  five 

continents. 

2.  Europe  is  the  continent  of  varied 

features. 

8.  Europe  has  a  small   trunk.      Its 
peninsulas  fill  one-third  of  its  area. 

4.  Euroi>e  has  a  very  long  coast-line. 

It  is  three  times  as  long  as  that  of 
Asia  in  proportion  to  its  sise. 

5.  The  mountains  of  Europe  belong  to 

the  second  class  in  height 

6.  Europe  has  no  twin-rivers. 

7.  Europe  only  shares  with  Asia  a  con< 

tinental  basin. 

8.  Europe  has,  on  the  whole,  a  marine 

climate. 

0.  Europe  is  easily  accessible  in  all 
its  parts  fh)m  north  to  south. 


Asia. 

1.  Asia  is  the  largest.    It  is  five  times 

as  large  as  Europe. 

2.  Asia  is  the  continent  of  the  vastest 

and  most  monotonous  plateaus. 

8.  Asia  has  a  very  large  trunk.  Its 
peninsulas  fill  only  one-fifth  of  its 
area. 

4.  Asia  has,  proportionately,  a  short 

coast-line. 

5.  The  mountains  of  Asia  are    the 

highest  in  the  world. 

6.  48la  has  several  pairs  of  twin-rivers. 

7.  Asia  has   the   largest   continental 

basin  on  the  earth's  surface. 

8.  Asia    has,    almost    everywhere,   a 

continental  climate. 

9.  Asia  is  accessible  only  fh>m  east  to 

west.  The  table-lands  bar  com- 
munication between  north  and 
south. 


4.  Boundaries. — Asia  has  three  mighty  oceans  on  three  sides  of  it — 
the  Pacillc,  the  Indian,  and  the  Aretio  Oceans.  On  the  west,  the 
boundary  runs  in  an  irregular  line  from  the  Bed  Sea  to  the  Kara  Sea. 

(i)  The  Sues  Canal  separates  Asia  ftrom  Africa, 
(il)  The  Black  Sea,  the  Caucasus,  and  the  Caspian  form  the  European  boundaries. 
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(iU)  The  Ural  lUver  is  «  boundary  on  the  west ;  bat  the  Ural  Mountains  are  not  I 
eren  "an  adminlstratiye  frontier,"  for  the  Russian  maps  make  Europe  begin  to  the  ' 
east  of  these  mountains. 

5.  Shape  and  Slie. — ^Asia  is  a  vast  quadrangular  mass,  with  its 
four  comerB  facing  the  four  points  of  the  compass.  It  is  5990  miles 
long  firom  west  to  east,  and  5350  miles  broad,  from  north  to  south. 
The  total  area  amounts  to  17,500,000  square  miles,  one- third  of  all  the 
land  on  the  globe ;  and  more  than  the  two  Americas  taken  together. 

(i)  The  length  is  measured  fh)m  Oape  Baba,  in  Asia  Minor,  to  Bait  Cape,  in  Behring 
Strait 

0i)  The  breadth  is  measured  from  Oape  GhetyuUn  in  the  Arctic  Ocean,  to  Oape 
Bonaaia  at  the  south  end  of  Malacca. 

(iii)  The  largest  land-line  that  can  be  drawn  in  Asia  is  C770  miles  long,  and  runs 
from  the  Isthmus  of  Sues  to  East  Gape. 

6.  Coait  Line. — While  Africa  is  a  huge  trunk  without  limbs, 
Asia  throws  out  large  ofifshoots  on  two  of  its  sides.  The  gulfs,  too, 
which  penetrate  it  have  the  greater  value  for  commerce  that  great 
rivers  flow  into  them,  and  thus  form  a  kind  of  continuation  of 
these  gulfs  into  the  heart  of  the  land.  The  coast-line  of  Asia 
measures  51,000  miles  in  length.  This  gives  1  mile  of  coast  to 
every  337  square  miles  of  area.  In  spite  of  the  magnitude  of  its 
peninsulas,  Asia  haa  a  shorter  comparative  coast-line  than  all  the 
other  continents  with  the  exception  of  Africa. 

(i)  Europe  has  1  mile  of  coast  to  every  190  square  miles  of  sur&ce. 

(ii)  The  peninsulas  of  Asia  occupy  19  per  cent,  of  its  whole  surfkce ;  those  of 
Europe  S3  per  cent 

(ill)  Nearly  one-fifth  of  the  coast-line  of  Asia  is  useless  for  commerce,  that  part, 
namely,  which  lies  on  the  Arctic  Ocean. 

7.  The  South  CkMJt. — The  peninsular  character  of  Asia  shows 
itself  strongest  in  the  south.  Three  immense  offisets  carry  the  land  of 
Asia  into  tropical  latitudes ;  and  three  large  sea-inlets  from  the 
south  break  into  her  southern  shores.  The  three  great  southern 
peninsulas  are  AraUa,  Indla»  and  Farther  India ;  the  three  immense 
gulfs  are  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  the  Arabian  Sea,  and  the  Persian  Oulf. 

(i)  Arabia  resembles  Spain,  not  only  in  position,  but  in  character.  Both  are 
elevated  plateaus,  both  rectangular  in  shape  and  monotonous  in  outline.  The  most 
easterly  point  of  Arabia  is  1 
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(ii)  indl*  is  like  Italy  in  poflitiQn,  and  also  as  regards  the  &ot  that  both  have  a 
large  island  on  the  sonth.    The  most  southerly  point  of  India  is  Oape  CoBocla. 

(iii)  Farther  India  is  like  the  Balkan  Peninsula  in  position,  in  the  facts  that  both 
are  peninsulas  of  peninsulas,  and  that  both  have  large  archipelagoes  to  east  and 
south-east  of  them.  The  most  southerly  point  of  the  Malay  Peninsula  is  Oape  ^^—^n**; 
only  1*  from  the  Equator. 

(iv)  The  two  great  peninsulas  of  India  and  Further  India,  with  the  neighbouring 
archipelagoes,  are  "  unequalled  in  the  richness  of  their  yegetation,  the  splendour  of 
flower  and  foliage,  and  the  beauty  of  their  animal  species." 

(v)  The  B«d  8«a  is  an  arm  of  the  Indian  Ocean.  In  the  north  it  divides  into  the 
Qulfs  of  Baas  and  Akaba,  between  which  stands  the  Siaai  Peninsula. 

8.  The  Bast  Coast. — On  the  east  the  peninsular  character  of  Asia  is 
much  weaker.  But  the  Pacific  Coast  has  three  prominent  peninsulas, 
three  immense  convexities,  and  three  festoons  of  islands  enclosing 
inland  seas.  The  peninsulas  are  those  of  Tdiaktclil,  Eamtcliatka, 
and  Ck>rea.  The  convezities  are  those  of  Eastern  Siberia,  China, 
and  Coohtn-Chlna.  The  festoons  of  islands  are  the  Kurile  Isles — which 
enclose  the  Sea  of  Okhotsk ;  the  Japan  Islands — which  enclose  the  Sea 
of  Japan  and  the  Yellow  Sea ;  and  the  PhlUpplnes — which  enclose 
the  China  Sea.  These  island-festoons  show  a  remarkable  parallelism 
with  the  neighbouring  coasts. 

(i)  The  AlmtUa  ZsIm  also  enclose  the  ITamtohitts  or  B«hrlii«  8«a.  These  islands  and 
the  peninsula  of  Kamtchatka  are  highly  volcanic.    The  southern  end  is  called  Cape 


(ii)  The  end  of  the  Tchuktchi  Peninsula  Is  Bast  Cape. 

(iii)  The  Sea  of  OkhotdiL  is  infested  by  fogs ;  and  the  periods  of  f^'eedom  from  them  in 
the  year  are  counted  only  by  weeks, 
(iv)  The  TeUow  Sm  contains  within  itself  the  Gulf  of  Pe-ohi-U. 
(v)  The  GUaa  Sea  contains  the  Gulfb  of  Tonquin  and  Slam. 

9.  The  West  Coast. — The  western  shores  of  Ajsia  are  washed  by 
the  Mediterranean,  the  Black  Sea,  and  the  Caspian.  The  great 
peninsula  here  is  Alia  Minor,  which  occupies  the  same  position  rela- 
tively to  Asia,  that  Brittany  does  to  Europe.  There  are  no  great  re- 
entrant gulfs ;  and  only  one  island— Cypms— represents  the  insular 
development  of  Asia  in  the  west. 

(i)  The  moat  westerly  point  is  Cape  Bate,  near  the  island  of  Mytllene. 
(ii)  The  numerous  islands  between  Asia  Minor  and  Greece— the  Sporades  and 
Cyclades— may  be  regarded  as  bridges  for  commerce  and  cIviiiRatfnn. 
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10.  The  Vorth  CkMUBt. — The  Arctic  Coast  is  the  most  monotonous 
and  the  least  developed  of  alL  Sloping  away  from  the  sun,  and 
facing  a  frozen  ocean,  it  has  no  commerce,  and  is  hardly  visited  even 
by  travellers.  The  only  peninsula  is  the  Taimsrr,  and  the  only  gulf  of 
importance  the  Oulf  of  Old. 

(i)  The  end  of  the  Taimyr  Peninaula  is  Cap*  Cb«lywkl&  (North-East  Cape). 
(U)  The  fiord-like  Gulf  of  Obi  is  nearly  600  miles  long. 

11.  Straits  and  Iithmasee. — The  Straits  of  Asia  are  all,  with  few 

exceptions,  important  links  in  the  great  chain  of  water-highways  of  the 

world.    At  Bearing  Strait,  Asia  draws  close  to  North  America ;  at 

Bab-el-llandeb,   to  Africa;   at  the  Dardanelles  and  Bosphonu,  to 

Europe.    The  Strait  of  Malacca  forms  one  entrance  to  the  China  Sea ; 

the  Sunda  Strait^  another. 

(i)  The  strait  of  Onrai  forms  the  entrance  to  the  Persian  Gulf,  after  sailing  through 
theOvlfofO 


(11)  We  pass  through  the  Q«lf  of  Ad«n,  before  coming  to  the  Straits  of  Bab-el- 
Mandeb. 

Baih€l-Mmnd«b  mwut "  G«t«  of  Toar*.'*   Botphorui  mMnt  "  Ox-feny." 

(ill)  The  isthmus  which  Joins  the  Malay  Peninsula  to  the  mainland,  is  called  the 
I  of  Srah.    It  is  about  83  miles  vide. 


12.  The  Islands  of  Asia. — The  Islands  of  Asia  are  both  large  and 
numerous,  especially  on  the  south-east.  There  we  find  the  grandest 
group  of  islands  in  the  world.  All  the  islands  of  Asia  cover  more 
than  a  million  square  miles — that  is,  about  6  per  cent  of  the  whole 
surface  of  the  continent.  They  belong  to  four  distinct  classes — 
different  in  character  as  in  position — (i)  the  Islands  of  the  Arctic 
Ocean  ;  (ii)  those  in  the  Pacific ;  (iii)  those  in  the  Indian  Ocean ;  and 
(iv)  the  Islands  in  the  Mediterranean. 

(i)  The  only  islands  in  the  Arctic  Ocean  are  the  uninhabited  groups  of  New  Bibtrla 
(Liakhov)  and  Bear  IiUads— both  "lost  amid  ice-fields."  The  former  are  noted  for  the 
quantities  of  fossil  ivory  found  in  them.  Indeed,  the  whole  north  of  Siberia  is  remark- 
able for  t^e  remains  of  the  extinct  mammoth  (a  kind  of  elephant)  and  the  rhinoceros. 

(ii)  The  Pacific  Islands  are  on  the  grandest  scale  and  of  the  most  varied  character, 
(a)  The  Xvrlle  Arddpelago— called  by  the  Japanese,  "The  Thousand  Islands/'— is  a 
chain  of  partially  submerged  mountains,  all  volcanic.  There  are  more  than  fifty  active 
volcanoes  in  the  group.  (&)  The  SaghsUew  belongs  to  Russia,  and  is  rich  in  coal,  (c) 
The  Japaaese  Islands  stand  in  the  same  relation  to  Asia,  that  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  do 
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to  Barope.  Nlphon  is  the  "  Great  Britain  of  the  East. "  (d)  The  Loo-cnoo  (or  Ldu-kiu) 
Zdsnds,  represent  the  remains  of  a  highland  region  by  which  Japan  was  connected 
with  the  mainland,  (e)  Pomosa  (  a  «  The  BeanUftd  "),  an  island  belonging  to  China,  is 
noted  for  its  high  moontains  and  its  rich  flora.  (/)  Halmui,  which  protects  the  Gulf  of 
Tonqnin,  belongs  to  China,  and  is  rich  in  minerals,  (g)  The  FhnipplaM  and  Baada 
Idaads  close  in  the  China  Sea ;  and  Borneo  is  the  second  largest  island  in  the  world. 

(iii)  The  Islands  in  the  Indian  Ocean  are :  (a)  Ooylon,  which  stands  in  the  same 
relation  to  India,  that  Sicily  does  to  Italy ;  (b)  the  Andamani  and  Klooban,  in  the  Bay 
of  BengaL  The  Andamans  are  a  yolcanic  group.  They  hare  been  selected  as  a  penal 
settlement  for  Indian  convicts,    (e)  The  LaoeadirM  and  ifaldlvM  are  coral  atolls. 

(iv)  The  Mediterranean  Islands  comprise  :  (a)  Oypnu,  in  the  Levant,  which  belongs 
to  Turkey,  bat  is  "  protected  "  by  Great  Britain.  It,  like  Ceylon,  is  one  of  theancient 
centres  of  civilisation,  (b)  Bliodos,  Xos,  Samos,  and  MytHeno,  are  also  said  to  belong  to 
Asia.    They  form  part  of  the  Sporades. 

13.  The  Build  Of  Asia. — The  build  of  this  continent  presents  us 
with  the  most  striking  contrasts.  We  find  here  the  greatest  heights 
and  the  most  deep-sunk  depressions  in  the  world  ;  the  most  elevated 
table-lands,  and  the  lowest  plains.  All  vertical  forms  are  to  be  seen 
here :  Table-land,  Steppe,  Lowlands — even  below  the  sea-level ; 
isolated  ranges,  buttress-ranges,  and  plateau-ranges  of  mountains. 
There  are  four  slopes,  to  the  north,  the  south,  the  east,  and  the  west. 
The  "  centre  of  gravity  of  the  continent "  is  to  be  found  in  the 
mountain-knot  formed  bj  the  junction  of  the  Himalaya  and  the  E[ara- 
korum.  From  this  central  knot  radiate,  like  the  spokes  of  a  wheel, 
three  vast  plains  and  three  vast  table-lands. 

(i)  The  highest  mountain  in  Asia,  and  in  the  world,  is  Oanlia&kar  (^"the  Ra- 
diant ")i  or  Mount  Everest,  29,002  ft. 

00  The  deepest  depression  in  the  world  is  the  valley  of  the  Doad  Soa,  which  is  1812 
ft.  below  the  level  of  the  Mediterranean.  The  Bima  of  Ovteh  (in  the  west  of  India)  is 
so  low  that  the  sea  overflows  it  during  the  blowing  of  the  south-west  monsoon. 

(iii)  The  three  plains  are  the  Lowland  of  Tuna ;  the  Tarlm  DopnnloB ;  and  the  great 
mdo-Oasfttle  Valley. 

Ov)  The  three  table-lands  are  the  ElgUaad  of  Paalr  ("  the  Roof  of  the  World  "),  the 
Platoan  of  ThilMt,  and  the  Flatoaa  of  Iran. 

14.  TliA  TaUe-laads. — Asia  is  the  Continent  of  Table-lands.  It 
contains  the  highest  and  the  most  extensive  table-lands  on  the  face 
of  the  globe.  Two-fifths  of  its  whole  area  is  filled  with  plateaus. 
They  stretch  across  the  continent  in  a  mighty  belt  from  Asia  Minor 
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and  Arabia  to  the  East  Cape.    They  may  be  divided  into  two  parts  : 
the  Plateau  of  Bastem  Alia ;  and  the  Plateau  of  Western  Asia. 

0)  The  immense  height  and  size  of  its  plateaus  make  Asia  the  highest  continent  in 
the  world.  The  average  height  aboye  the  sea-level  is  2885  ft. ;  that  of  AfHca  is  2165  ; 
whUe  North  America  is  only  1950  ft. 

(ii)  Outside  the  chief  plateaus  are  the  isolated  table-lands  of  AraUa  and  the  1 


15.  The  Eastern  TaUe-land. — This  high  plateau  stretches  from  the 
Himalayas  to  the  north-east,  a  distance  of  4600  miles.  Its  highest  part 
is  the  PiAtgfl«AfThibiit— tliA  highAfif.  p^atPAii  \^  i}^^  wodH  Its  surface 
has  an  average  height  of  18,000  ft.,  or  more  than  three  miles ;  and 
many  parts  of  it  are  more  than  4000  ft.  above  the  summit  of  Mont 
Blanc  The  Plateau  of  Thibet  lies  between  the  Kuen-Lun  range  on 
the  north,  and  the  Himalasras,  which  are  its  buttress-ridge,  on  the 
south.  North-west  of  it  rises  the  Plateau  of  Pamir,  ^*  the  Roof  of  the 
World.''  North  of  it  sinks  down  the  Mongolian  Plateau,  which  also 
contains  the  Desert  of  Gobi  (or  Shamo),  itself  a  plateau,  of  the  height 
of  4000  ft.,  while  its  lowest  part  is  only  2200  ft.  above  the  sea-level. 

(i)  The  great  depression  of  the  Desert  of  Gobi  includes  the  basin  of  the  Tarim, 
called  the  Hsa-taal  {="  Dried-up  Sea  '*),  and  also  the  depression  of  lake  Lob-nor,  into 
which  the  Tarim  flows.  This  basin  belongs  to  the  great  continental  basin,  the  waters 
of  which  never  reach  the  sea. 

(iO  Lob-Bor,  which  is  four  times  as  large  as  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  is  drying  up ;  and, 
even  in  the  rainy  season,  is  only  a  vast  marsh,  with  its  deepest  part  15  ft 

16.  The  Western  TaUe-land. — This  plateau  begins  at  the  Hindoo 
Eooeh  and  Suliman  Mountains,  and  goes  west  till  it  ends  in  the  table- 
land of  Asia  Minor.  Its  chief  parts  are  the  Plateau  of  Iran  (to 
which  Afghanistan  and  Persia  belong) ;  the  Kurdistan  HigWands ;  the 
Armeolan  HlgMands ;  and  the  Plateau  of  Asia  Minor. 

(i)  The  ikaalaa  nateaa  is  more  than  twice  the  size  of  France.  Its  lowest  parts 
are  8500  ft  high.  Towards  the  Caspian  it  becomes  a  wide  salt-desert  Its  northern 
and  southern  sides  are  nearly  parallel. 

(ii)  The  Xvdlstaa  Hl^laadi  lie  between  the  Etbus  MMmtalas  (which  is  their  border- 
range  towards  the  CaspianX  and  the  Mesopotamian  Plain. 

(iii)  The  Amenlaa  TaUa-laad  is  a  plateau  nearly  twice  the  height  of  the  interior  of 
Spain ;  and  it  culminates  in  Mooat  Ararat,  which  is  about  17,000  ft.  high.  The  great 
salt-lakes  Van  and  Vraaatyah  lie  at  altitudes  of  more  than  6000  ft 

(iv)  The  Asia  Miaar  riateaa  is  crossed  by  chains  of  lofty  mountains  (some  of  the 
peaks  reach  10,000  ft) ;  and  it  is  edged  by  the  Poatle  Mooatslas  on  the  north,  on  the 
Black  Sea  shore,  and  by  the  Taoras  Range  on  the  south. 
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17.  Tha  Cow  of  ABla.— The  great  central  table-land  of  Thibet,  with 
its  bow-shaped  buttress—the  Himalayas,  is  the  core  of  Asia.  This, 
the  largest  mass 
of  rock  in  the 
world,  "calls" 
the  rain-bearing 
winds  ;  drives 
them  high  up 
into  the  colder 
regions  of  the 
skj  and  thus 
condenses  their 
immense  stores 
of  moisture ; 
throws  down 
the  great  full- 
flowing  rivers  into  the  plains  ;  and  endows  these  plains  with  ever 
new  supplies  of  fertile  soil.  If  we  seize  firmly  on  this  central  fact, 
we  shall  quickly  begin  to  understand  the  "  economy  "  and  the  "  life  " 
of  the  Continent  of  Asia. 

(i)  As  soon  as  the  sun  crosses  the  Equator,  the  Table-land  of  Thibet  begins  to  be 
heated  up  ;  the  air  over  it  becomes  warmer  and  therefore  lighter  ;  this  air  rises ;  air 
flrom  other  quarters  rushes  in  to  supply  its  place ;  and  the  indraught  becomes  so 
powerful  that  the  NE.  Trades  are  turned  completely  round  and  converted  into  south- 
west winds,  which  are  called  Monsoons  (s "  season  winds  ").  The  NK  Trades  blow  in^ 
winter,  Arom  November  to  April ;  the  8W.  Monsoons  from  April  to  October.  i 

(ii)  Not  only  the  great  rivers  of  India,  but  those  of  Further  India  take  their  rise  in 
this  plateau  and  its  continuations. 

(iii)  **  The  plateaus  of  Asia,  with  the  r^ons  enclosed  by  them,  form  a  continent 
within  a  continent,  differing  in  its  climate,  its  flora,  fauna,  and  inhabitants  fh>m  the 
surrounding  species."— IUclus. 

18.  The  Monntalns  of  Asia. — The  Mountains  of  Asia  run,  in  general, 
from  south-west  to  north-east.  They  are  remarkable  for  the  number 
of  their  parallel  ranges.  The  key  to  their  arrangement  is  to  be  found 
in  the  central  knot  formed  by  the  Himalayas  and  the  Karakorum, 
which  is  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  whole  continent.    From  that  knot 
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four  ranges  run  to  the  east ;  one  to  the  west ;  and  one  to  the  south. 
TJie  four  ranges  to  the  east  are  the  Himalayas ;  the  Xarakomm ;  the 


RANGES 

OF  ASIA 


Knen-Lnn ;  and  the  Thlan  Shan.  The  one  to  the  west  is  the  Hindoo 
Koosh ;  and  the  range  to  the  south  is  the  Sullinan  Mountains.  Other 
important  ranges  are  the  Altai  Monntainfl ;  the  Khlngans ;  the  Moun- 
tains of  Armenia ;  Mount  Taurus  ;  the  Mountains  of  Lebanon ;  and  the 
Obats  of  India.  The  last  two  ranges  (with  the  Sulimans)  are  the 
only  ranges  in  Asia  that  run  north  and  south. 

(i)  The  Hlmalaju  (s  ^  Abode  of  Snow  ")  are  the  grandest  range  in  the  world.  "  The 
highest  pUtMU  of  the  earth  is  girdled  by  the  highest  chain  of  mountains."  Its  shape 
is  that  of  an  arc.  It  is  about  1500  miles  in  length,  as  far  as  fh>m  London  to  Con- 
stantinople ;  with  a  breadth  in  the  west  of  180  miles,  which  increases  to  220.  The 
mean  elevation  is  trom  17,000  to  19,000  ft  above  the  line  of  perpetual  snow ;  and 
there  are  forty  peaks  that  rise  more  than  24,000  ft  above  the  sea-level.  The  highest 
is  qamjimttr  (or  Mount  Everest),  which  is  29,002  ft  high,  nearly  double  the  height  of 
Mont  Blanc.  Other  high  peaks  are  DhawalafM  (26,826  ft)  ;  and  KncfalAjlnfa  (28,156 
ft).  The  Himalayas  do  not  form  a  single  chain,  but  a  number  of  more  or  less  parallel 
ridges ;  and  the  most  southerly  one  is  the  scarp  of  the  Thibetan  Table-land.  The 
snow-line  on  the  north  side  is  at  18,000  ft  ;  on  the  south  side  it  is  8000  ft  lower. 
This  arises  fh>m  the  fiust  that  the  heat  on  the  surface  of  the  Plateau  of  Thibet  drives 
the  snow-line  up.  The  higher  valleys  are  filled  with  immense  glaciers,  to  which  those 
of  the  Alpii  are  but  idcles. 
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(ii)  The  Kankomm  Movntelat  form  the  noitheni  boondary  of  the  Indns  Valley.  The 
highest  peak  is  Dapsanc  (28,000  ft);  bat  there  is  a  crest,  called. flodwln-Aaitiiy  and  I 

ked  £3,  on  the  Indian  Survey  Map,  which  is  28,278  ft  high,  and  therefore  the  J 
second  highest  moontain  on  the  fiice  of  the  globe. 

(iii)  The  Xaan-Lmu  (in  the  Chinese  Empire)  rise  north  of  the  Earakoroms,  and 
their  parallel  ranges  separate  Thibet  trom  Chinese  Turkestan.  Though  its  crests  are 
not  so  high  as  those  of  the  Himalayas,  this  range  surpasses  them  in  mean  altitude  and 
is,  on  the  whole,  the  most  elevated  on  the  globe. 

(iv)  The  Thlaa-Sluui  (as"Sky  Mountains")  separate  Turkestan  from  Eastern  or 
Chinese  Turkestan.    The  highest  summit  is  the  "  Eauftnann  Peak  "  (22,500  ft). 

(v)  The  Eindoo  Kooih,  in  the  north  of  Afghanistan,  is  highest  at  its  eastern  end  ; 
but  most  of  the  range  is  below  the  line  of  perpetual  snow.  It  separates  the  Indus 
Valley  Itom  that  of  the  Amoo. 

(vi)  The  saUmaas  form  the  western  boundary  of  the  Valley  of  the  Indus. 

(vii)  The  Altai  ICoantaiBi  (="Gold  Mountains")  rise  on  the  north-west  of  the 
Desert  of  Gobi.  The  range  culminates  in  the  BUlaka(s"  White  Mountain")  whose 
twin  peaks  rise  to  11,100  ft,  or  nearly  the  height  of  Mount  Maladetta  in  the  Pyrenees. 
The  Tablonol  and  ItaaoTol  Ranges  strike  north-east  from  the  Altai 

(viii)  The  mitngmni  are  a  volcanic  range,  on  the  eastern  edge  of  the  Desert  of  Gobi. 

(ix)  The  Amenlaa  Moaataias  culminate  in  Mooat  Ararat,  nearly  17,000  ft  high,— on 
which  the  Ark  is  said  to  have  rested  after  the  Deluge.   It  stands  on  Russian  territory. 

(x)  Movnt  Taams  forms  the  southern  buttress  of  the  table-land  of  Asia  Minor.  Near 
the  head- waters  of  the  Euphrates,  one  of  its  peaks  attains  the  height  of  10,000  ft— or 
nearly  the  height  of  Mount  Etna. 

(xi)  The  Mooataias  of  Lobaaoa  (in  Syria)  consist  of  two  parallel  chains,  the  Lobaaoa 
and  the  Aatl-Labaaon- the  Lebanon (=" White  Mountain")  being  the  west  or  coast 
range.  Two  peaks  in  the  Lebanon  rise  above  the  snow-line,  and  are  over  10,000  ft. 
high.  Mooat  Hamoa,  in  the  Anti-Lebanon,  is  11,000  ft  in  height,  and  is  the  culminat- 
ing point  of  the  Syrian  Highlands.  The  valley  between  the  two  Lebanons  is  called 
Ooela-Syria  ( = "  Hollow  Syria  "X 

(xii)  The  Westera  and  Eastern  ttats  are  the  buttresses  of  the  Decean  Plateau. 

19.  The  Himalayas  and  the  Alps. — The  two  highest  ranges  in  Asia 
and  Europe  have  some  features  in  oommon  ;  and  also  several  remark- 
able points  of  contrast.    These  are  here  set  out  in  a  tabular  form : — 


0)< 

1.  Both  are  highest  in  the  middle. 

2.  Both  have  the  form  of  a  semicircle. 

8.  Both  have  their  long  slope  to  north ;  their  short  and  steep  slope  to  the 

warmer  regions  of  the  south. 
4.  Both  have  numerous  Alpine  lakes. 
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(ii)  OoatTMis : 

Alps. 
1.  West  groap  of  Alps  higher  than  east 
S.  Points  of  semicircle  to  the  south. 
S.  Southern  slope  goes  do^nn  rapidly. 

4.  Passes  numerous  and  easily  crossed. 

5.  The  Alps  sends  its  waters  both  north 

and  south. 


6.  The  Alps  are  eTerjwhere  open  to 
winds  and  sea  influences. 


Himalayas. 

1.  West  of  Himalayas,  lower. 

2.  Points  of  semicircle  to  the  north. 
8.  Descends  by  four  terraces. 

4.  Few,  T(A7  high,  yery  diflBcult  and 

dangerous. 

5.  The  Himalayas  only  to  the  south. 

Even  those  rivers  which  rise  to  the 
north  of  Himalayas  (Indus  and 
Brahmapootra)  go  south. 

6.  The    Himalayas     contain    shut-in 

valleys,  great  deserts,  and  vast 
solitudes. 


20.  TlM  Plaiiu  Of  Afliik — The  Plains  of  Asia  are  all  on  the  outer 
borders  of  the  continent,  the  interior  being  for  the  most  part  elevated. 
The  som-total  of  all  the  Asiatic  plains  amounts  to  about  one-third  of 
the  whole  continent.  They  consist  almost  entirely  of  the  lower  part 
of  the  great  river-yalleys.  The  three  in  the  east  and  south  are  very 
fertile ;  the  three  in  the  west  and  north  generally  barren.  The  largest 
plain  is  the  Plain  of  Siberia^  which  fills  about  one-seventh  of  the 
whole  of  Asia.    The  following  is  a  list : — 


(i)  The  GhiaMe  Lowlsad,  on  the  Pacific,  copiously  watered  and  most  careftilly  and 
skilfally  cultivated, — the  most  populous  and  fertile  r^on  on  the  fltce  of  the  globe. 

(ii)  The  Lowland  «f  Farther  India,  a  narrow  but  very  fertile  plain  stretching  fh>m  the 
Bay  of  Tpnquin  to  the  Bay  of  Siam,  &cing  the  great  Island-world  of  the  south.  It  is 
well  watered  ;  but  in  some  parts  marshy,  and  hence  very  unhealthy. 

(lii)  The  Lowlaad  of  Britiih  India  (or  "  Plain  of  Hindostan  "),  watered  by  three  great 
rivers,  the  Ganges,  the  Brahmapootra,  and  the  Indus,  and  bounded  by  great  plateaus. 
It  borders  on  the  Tropical  Zone,  and  possesses  the  advantages,  without  any  of  the 
drawbacks,  of  such  a  situation.    It  is  excellently  well  cultivated,  and  thickly  peopled. 

(iv)  The  Bjro-Araldsn  Lowland,  including  the  valley  of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  and 
the  country  on  the  shores  of  the  Persian  Oulfl    Huch  of  it  is  sandy  desert 

(v)  The  Tnrsalan  Lowland  (the  "  Plain  of  Turkestan  '^t  the  deep  depression  in  which 
the  (Caspian,  the  Sea  of  Aral,  and  Lake  Balkhash  lie ;  most  of  it  naked  desert 

(vi)  The  Stbtrlan  naln— about  one-half  of  Siberiar-occupying  the  whole  of  the  basins 
of  the  Obi  and  the  Irtish,  and  a  large  part  of  the  basins  of  the  Tenisei  and  Lena.  The 
northern  part  is  occupied  by  the  Tnndras— a  dismal  fh>zen  swamp,  without  towns  or 
villages,  and  inhabited  only  by  fto-bearing  animals  and  sea-birds. 

(vii)  The  Plata  of  Pogn,  on  the  Gulf  of  Martahan. 
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21.  The  Deserts  of  Alia. — The  continent  of  Asia  is  crossed  by  a 
belt  of  deserts  from  the  south-west  to  the  north-east,  much  of  which 
is  entirely  rainless.  This  belt  seems  to  be  a  continuation  of  the 
Desert  of  Sahara.     The  following  are  the  chief  divisions  of  the  belt : — 

(i)  The  Syrian  D«Mrt,  east  of  the  valley  of  the  Jordan.    Its  water-bourses  are  mere 
"  wadies/'  Its  soU  sandy,  its  climate  parched. 

(li)  The  DMwt  of  MMopotaAla,  between  the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris. 

(iii)  The  QnaA  AraUaa  DM«rt,  in  the  south  of  Arabia.  The  sand  is  in  some  places 
€00  ft.  deep. 

(iv)  The  areat  Salt  SUppe,  in  Persia.  The  shifting  sands  in  the  Persian  deserts  hay» 
already  absorbed  several  towns  and  villages.  The  desert  of  Kara  Knm  lies  south,  and 
of  KisU  Kiua  east,  of  the  Sea  of  Aral. 

(v)  The  D«s«rto  of  Makraa  and  SoisUa,  in  the  south-west  of  Afghanistan. 

(vi)  The  Thar— the  great  sandy  desert  of  Northern  India,  east  of  the  Indus  Basin. 

(vii)  The  Dosort  of  Oobl— a  sweep  of  sandy  wastes  which  stretches  continuously  across 
40' of  longitude. 

22.  The  Blvers  of  Asia. — (i)  The  Rivers  of  Asia  are  the  largest  in 
the  Old  World.  The  longer  streams  take  their  rise  in  the  great 
central  table-land,  flow  north,  east,  and  south  into  the  Oceans  that 
lave  the  lands ;  while  there  is  also  a  vast  Continental  Basin,  no 
water  from  which  ever  reaches  the  sea.  There  are  two  remarkable 
features  of  the  river-system  of  Asia.  One  is  the  fact  that  the  rivers 
flow  in  all  directions  from  the  core  of  the  continent ;  the  other  is  the 
presence  of  pairs  of  twin-rivers.  The  first  phenomenon  is  due  to  three 
causes  :  (a)  the  central  position  of  the  Asiatic  Table-lands ;  (6)  the 
extraordinary  height  of  the  border-ranges,  which  even  in  the  warmer 
regions  rise  above  the  line  of  perpetual  snow,  and  preserve  in  this  way 
inexhaustible  stores  of  water ;  and  (c)  the  girdling  of  the  central 
table-lands  with  wide  plains. 

(i)  The  great  rivers  of  America  have  larger  basins  than  those  of  Asia ;  but  they 
mostly  flow  in  one  direction. 

(ii)  The  chief  twin-streams  are :  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates ;  the  Obi  and  Irtish ;  the 
Ganges  and  Brahmapootra ;  the  Sir  and  Amoo ;  the  Hoang-ho  and  Yang-tse-kiang. 
*'  Asia  is  the  Home  of  Twin-streaml" 

23.  The  Biven  of  Asia. — (ii)  Four  great  streams  belong  to  the  north  of 
Asia :  the  Obi,  the  Tenlsel,  the  Lena»  and  the  Amoor.  The  first  three 
of  these  streams  are  ice-bound  or  ice- blocked  for  eight  or  nine  months 
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in  the  year.  Two  belong  to  the  south-east :  the  Uoukg-ho  and  the 
Tan^-tte-klanff.  Eight  belong  to  the  south,  and  flow  into  southern 
seas  :  (a)  the  Hekonir,  Salnen,  and  Irrawaddy  in  Further  India ;  (6) 
the  Bralimapootra,  Oanges,  and  Indoi  in  Hither  India;  (c)  the 
Tlgrla  and  Eupbrates  in  Asiatic  Turkey.^  t 

(i)  TheOU  (2000  m.),  and  Its  chief  tributary  the  btlah,  rise  in  the  Altai  Monntains. 
The  Tealitl  (S200  m.)  rises  in  the  high  moontainons  regions  which  border  the  Plateao 
of  Oobi ;  some  of  its  water  comes  fh)m  Lake  BailcaL  The  Lena  (3000  m.)  rises  in  the 
Tablonoi  Mountains.  The  Aaoor  (3000  ni.)  draws  its  waters  partly  from  the  Tablonois 
and  partly  from  the  Eastern  slopes  of  the  Khingan  Range.  The  first  three  of  these 
rivers  are  almost  entirely  useless  for  commerce,  for  several  reasons :  (a)  they  have 
their  heads  turned  the  wrong  way  and  flow  into  a  frozen  ocean.  All  great  com- 
mercial rivers  either  flow  along  a  parallel  of  latitude,  or,  like  the  Hlssissippi,  frt)m 
a  cold  into  a  warm  climate,  {h)  Their  upper  course  is  rapid  and  rough ;  their 
middle  course  is  through  primeval  forest ;  their  lower  course  is  stopped  by  ice  for 
nine  months  in  the  year,  and  the  water  fh>m  the  lower  and  warmer  latitudes  overflows 
and  forms  marshes.  But  the  tributaries  of  these  great  rivers — which  flow  east  and 
west— in  Middle  Siberia,  give  great  facilities  for  local  traffic. 

(ii)  The  Hoaarbo  (2000  m.)  or  **  Yellow  River,"  and  the  Taag-tM-Uaac  (8200  m.) 
called  by  the  Chinese  "  Blue  River,"  rise  not  very  fkr  fh>m  each  other  in  the  eastern 
part  of  the  Plateau  of  Thibet,  and  foil  into  the  TeUow  Sea  after  draining  and  irrigating 
almost  the  whole  of  China.  Up  to  1868,  the  Hoang-ho  flowed  Into  the  Yellow  Sea 
south  of  the  Peninsula  of  Shantung ;  since  then,  it  has  emptied  itself  into  the  Oulf 
of  Pe^:hi-li.    (The  Mekong  also  rises  near  the  head- waters  of  both  these  rivers.) 

(iii)  The  MAoof  (1600  m.)  said  to  have  the  largest  volume  of  any  river  in  Asia,  rises 
in  the  mountains  of  Yunnan,  and  drains  the  kingdoms  of  Siam  and  Cambodia ;  and 
Cochin-China.  The  Salota (750m.)and lRawadd7(1200 m.)fall  into theGulf of Martaban, 
and  hava  between  them  the  rich  Plain  of  Pegu.    All  these  three  are  parallel  streams. 

(iv)  The  Brahmapootra  0^00  m.) — "Son  of  Brahma"— called  in  its  upper  course  the 
8an-po  (a  '*  Holy  Water  ")  rises  on  the  north  side  of  the  Himalaya  Range.  The  GaagM 
(1500  m.)  rises  on  the  south  side  of  the  Himalayas,  and  flows  through  the  great  Plain  of 
Hindostan.  Tha  united  Ganges-Brahmapootra  Delta  is  the  largest  in  the  world. 
Thelados  (1800  m.)  rises  in  the  Plateau  of  Thibet,  flows  westward  between  the 
Karakorum  and  the  Himalaya,  and  iklls  into  the  Arabian  Sea.  But  most  of  its  tributaries 
rise  in  the  southern  slopes  of  the  Himalayas.  These  three  streams  rise  near  each 
other ;  and  in  this  respect  they  may  be  compared  with  the  Danube,  Rhine,  and  Rhone. 

(v)  The  Tigris  (1100  m.)  and  Evphratos  (1700  m.)  rise  in  the  Highlands  of  Armenia, 
enclose  the  vast  region  called  Mesopotamia  («  Mid-riverlandX  and  join  to  form 
one  river,  the  8ha»-ol-Arab  (100  m.),  which  flows  into  the  Persian  Gull 

(vi)  Ooapaiativa  Leagtks  of  Bivtrs.— Let  the  Tbaaes,  which  is  215  m.  long,  beaj  in. : 

then  we  have— 

(o)  fhames ; 

(6)  Udaa |  in. ; 

(c)  flsagii Ij^  in. 
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24.  The  OontiiiAiital  BaslXL — Ereiy  one  of  the  six  continents,  with 
the  exception  of  Europe,  possesses  an  inland  basin,  the  waters  of 
which  do  not  reach  the  ocean.  But  the  Continental  Basin  of  Asia 
is  by  far  the  largest  iaJbbe  world.  If  we  measure  the  Turkestan 
Depression  alone,  which  lies  to  the  west  of  the  Desert  of  Gobi,  and 
which  is  watered  only  by  the  Tarim,  we  shall  find  that  it  covers  an 
area  as  large  as  France,  Spain,  Germany,  and  England  put  together. 
But,  if  we  measure  the  whole  Continental  Basin  of  Eurasia,  the 
lowest  part  of  which  is  the  Caspian  Sea,  we  shall  find  it  cover  4,000,000 
square  miles — that  is,  300,000  square  miles  larger  than  Europe. 

(i)  The  Titflm  (1700  m.)  flows  into  Lob-nor  (Lftke  Lob),  which  is  becoming  more  and 
more  of  a  marsh.    In  fact,  the  whole  of  this  part  of  Asia  is  steadily  drying  up. 

(ii)  The  OufpUa  and  Aial  Seas  are  firagments  of  an  immense  Mediterranean  which  at 
one  time  stretched  from  the  Black  Sea  to  the  Arctic  Ocean.  Into  the  latter  flow  the 
twin  streams  of  Sir  and  Amoo,  which,  like  the  Hoang-ho,  have  changed  their  courses. 

25.  The  Lakes  of  Asia. — As  regards  lakes,  Asia  in  its  poverty 
presents  a  striking  contrast  to  the  wealth  of  inland  waters  which  we 
find  in  North  America  and  Africa.  Most  of  the  Asiatic  Lakes  are 
found  on  the  north  of  the  central  table-land  ;  and  it  is  worthy  of  note 
that,  as  we  go  east  they  rise  in  elevation,  and  seem  each  to  stand  on  a 
step  of  a  mighty  continental  staircase.     Thus  : — 

Baikal,  1550  ft 
Saiwai,  1200  ft  | 
Balkhaah,  780  ft.  | 
Aral,  157  ft  above.  | 


Oaapiaa,  85  ft 
below  sea-leveL 


It  wUl  be  obMnred  that  Lake  And  It  about  twloe  the  hdgbt  abore  the  tea-lara  that  the  CMpiaa 
U  below  it.  and  that  Baikal  is  at  an  elevation  twice  that  of  Balkhaah. 

There  are  many  large  lakes  on  the  Plateau  of  Thibet,  the  best 
known  being  Tengri-nor.  Smaller  lakes  are  dotted  over  the  surface 
of  the  other  plateaus — the  Deccan,  Armenia,  and  Asia  Minor.  The 
largest  lake  in  the  Turkestan  Depression  is  Lob-nor.  On  the  great 
eastern  rivers  are  many  lakes,  which  can  only  be  regarded  as  expan- 
sions of  parts  of  the  rivers. 

(i)  The  Dead  Sea  is  lower  still— its  surfkce  is  1312  ft  below  the  sea-leveL 
(ii)  The  two  largest  lakes  in  Armenia  are  Vnmlyak  and  Yaa,  both  of  which  are  salt 
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(iii)  The  Ibllowlng  is  a  tabular  view  of  the  chief  htkm  of  AaU  :— 

1.  Aral,  in  Torkeatan.  7.  Taa-ttnci  on  the  Tang-tse-kiang. 

2.  Baikal,  in  Siberia.  8.  Po-Taag,       „  >• 

3.  Bafthaah,        „  9.  immljali,  in  Perifan  Armenia. 

4.  Zaina,  in  Mongolia.  10.  Vaa,  in  Torkiah  Armenia. 

5.  Lob-MT,  „  11.  DM4  Bea,  in  Syria. 

0.  Traffrt-Bor,  in  Thibet  IS.  B«a  of  OalUoo,  in  Syria. 

(iT)  LOa  Baikal  ifl  the  largeat  fireth-water  lake  in  the  Old  World. 

26.  The  COlmate  of  Asia. — Asia  has  many  climates  ;  for  it  not  only 
stretches  from  the  Equator  to  within  12*  of  the  North  Pole,  it  rises 
from  85  ft.  below  the  level  of  the  sea  to  29,002  ft.  above  it.  Hence  it 
possesses  every  variety  of  latitude  and  every  variety  of  altitude.  It 
has  climates  which  are  very  hot  and  very  dry ;  very  hot  and  very 
moist ;  and  it  also  has  within  it  the  pole  of  maximum  cold,  where  the 
winter  temperature  is  Sb^  below  zero. — The  temperature  of  the  whole 
continent  must  be  considered  from  three  points  of  view :  (a)  going 
from  south  to  north,  when  we  find  it  grow  always  colder ;  (6)  from 
west  to  east^  when  we  find  it  grow  more  extreme, — intensely  hot  in 
sunmier,  bitterly  cold  in  winter;  (c)  from  the  lowest  land  to  the 
highest — from  tropical  vegetation  to  the  death  and  barrenness  of  the 
snow-line.  From  all  these  points  of  view  we  shall  find  that  Asia  is 
the  Continent  of  Climatic  Contrasts — the  Continent  of  Extremes. 

(i)  Cape  Romania  m  within  1*  of  the  Equator. 

(ii)  Three-fonrtha  of  Aaia  Ilea  in  the  Temperate  Zone ;  but  the  word  tempemU  gaina 
a  set  of  vety  remarkable  meanings  from  the  Ikct  that  mnch  of  the  land  within  the 
Temperate  Zone  is  at  heights  of  from  2000  ft  to  18,000  ft  above  the  sea-leveL 

I  (iii)  The  Polo  of  Cold  is  near  Verkhoyansk,  in  67i  N.  lat.  The  average  temperatore 
for  the  whole  year  is  80*  below  freezing-point ;  and  every  wind  that  blows  to  it  brings 
a  warmer  temperature  than  ita  own. 

Ov)  The  contraata  are  sharpest  in  the  high  table-lands.  The  summer  suddenly 
snoceeds  winter,  without  gradation. 

(v)  The  increase  in  extreme  cold  and  extreme  heat  as  we  go  from  west  to  east  is  due 
chiefly  to  the  Ikct,  that  we  get  further  and  ftirther  away  frt>m  sea-influenoea.  Hence 
we  And  more  and  more  of  a  continental  climate.  This  is  the  case  in  Europe  also. 
Contraat  the  climate  of  Moscow  with  that  of  Edinburgh. 

(vi)  The  contrasts  of  different  altitudes  is  best  seen  in  the  difference  between  the 
Lowlands  of  Northern  India  and  the  Table-lands  of  Thibet.  In  the  one,  tropical  heats, 
tropical  moisture,  tropical  vegetation,  teeming  plains,  densely  peopled  cities :  in  the 
other,  arctic  winters,  bleak  steppes,  stunted  vegetable  growths,  and  hardly  a  human 
being.  Such  a  contrast  cannot  be  found  elsewhere  in  all  the  world,  except  in  regions 
separated  by  50*  of  latitude. 
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27.  The  BainfiOl  of  Asia. — The  contrasts  in  the  rainfall  of  Asia  are 
as  great  as  in  the  temperature.  The  driest  and  the  wettest  regions  on 
the  face  of  the  globe  are  found  here.  In  the  Earakum  Desert,  north 
of  the  Sea  of  Aral,  whole  years  pass  without  rain ;  in  the  Highlands 
of  Assam,  50  inches  of  rain  will  fall  in  a  month.  The  southern  slopes 
of  India  and  Further  India  receiye  more  than  half  the  whole  rainfall 
of  the  continent 

(1)  In  the  year  1858  it  rained  only  tour  hours  in  the  Karaknm  Desert 

£(ii)  Ohlmpo«^)«,  in  the  Khasia  Hoontains,  at  the  head  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  is  the  I 
[niest  spot  in  the  world.    The  annual  rainfall  amounts  to  about  610  inches.  | 

(iii)  The  South-West  Monsoon  brings  most  rain.  The  ocean  is  a  "seething 
caldron ;"  the  monsoons  carry  millions  of  tons  of  moisture ;  they  dischaige  them  on 
the  Himalayas  and  the  Western  Ghats  in  deluges.  Some  Indian  valleys  receive  in 
one  downpour  more  rain  ttum  UUb  in  some  parts  of  Bngland  in  a  whole  year.  A 

28.  The  Four  Ollmatio  Regions. — There  are  in  Asia  four  clearly 
marked  climatic  regions,  (i)  The  Eastern  Region  of  £Ugher 
Asia,  the  characteristics  of  which  are  drought  and  cold,  (ii)  The 
Southern  and  South-Eastem  Region  of  Lower  Asia,  the  characteristics 
of  which  are  great  heat  and  much  moisture,  (iii)  The  Table-land 
Region  of  Western  Asia,  which  has  a  very  dry  and  almost  African 
climate,  (iv)  The  Northern  Region  (Siberia),  the  characteristics  of 
which  are  great  cold  and  little  rain. 

0)  The  High  SasteraXegiMi  owes  its  severe  climate  to  its  enormous  elevation,  to  the 
foct  that  it  is  shut  off  from  oceanic  influences  (ndn-carrying  winds)  by  high  border- 
langes,  and  to  the  consequent  dearth  of  rain,  and  lack  of  rivers  and  lakes. 
Winter  lasts  half  the  year ;  and  the  hot  summer  '*  follows  hard  upon.**  Only  the 
watered  valleys  have  any  useful  vegetation. 

(ii)  The  loaUi  and  Beat  of  Asia  lie  open  on  both  sides  to  sea-influences,  and  have  an 
abundance  of  periodical  rains.  The  South-West  Monsoon  period  Is  the  period  of  rain 
for  most  of  India.  Along  with  abundance  of  rain  we  have,  in  most  parts,  a  vertical  or 
nearly  vertical  sun. 

0ii)  The  dry  AfHcan  climate  is  found  specially  on  the  Plateaus  of  Iran  and  Arabia. 
In  Ikct,  much  of  Arabia  may  be  looked  upon  as  a  continuation  of  the  Sahara. 

(iv)  The  Vortlian  BtfiMi  slopes  away  from  the  sun,  lies  open  to  the  cold  north  winds 
that  come  from  a  froien  ocean,  and  is  shut  off  firom  the  south  by  high  mountain  waUs. 
A  long  winter  is  followed  by  a  short,  but  very  hot,  summer,  in  which  the  crops  ripen 
with  great  rapidity— as,  in  the  higher  latitudes,  the  sun  is  above  the  horizon  for  twenty 
or  twenty-two  hours  out  of  the  twenty-four. 
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29  The  Vasetatlon  of  A8ia.^Th6  flora  of  Asia  is  as  various  as  its 
climates,  and  the  contrasts  are  nearly  as  great.  From  the  dwarf- 
willows,  two  or  three  inches  high,  of  the  Tundra  region,  to  the 
gigantic  banyan,  under  whose  branches  thousands  of  people  can 
find  shelter,  all  kinds  and  sizes  of  plants  and  trees  are  found 
in  Asia.  As  in  the  case  of  the  climate,  we  may  distinguish  four 
zones  of  Vegetation:  (i)  the  High-Eastern;  (ii)  that  of  the  Bonth 
and  Sonth-Bast ;  (iii)  that  of  Western  Asia ;  and  (iv)  the  Northern 
Zone. 

(i)  On  the  high  plateaus  and  steppes,  those  bashes  prosper  which  have  hardly  any 
leaves— like  the  juniper.  During  the  spring,  even  the  dry  deserts  are  covered  with  a 
rich  carpet  of  nutritious  grass.  If  we  cross  the  plateau,  and  descend  on  the  Pacific 
slope,  we  find  a  very  rich  flora— walnuts,  lime-trees,  maples;  and,  In  the  vii^n 
prairies  of  the  Amoor,  man  and  horse  are  easily  concealed  in  the  gigantic  grasses. 
Further  south,  in  the  Chinese  lowlands,  rice  and  cotton  are  grown. 

(ii)  In  the  South  and  South-East,  the  richest  flora  is  seen.  This  extends  over  India, 
the  peninsula  of  Further  India,  and  the  archipelagoes.  The  southern  slopes  of  the 
Himalayas,  bathed  in  the  drenching  rains  of  the  monsoons,  are  clothed  vrith  forests 
up  to  the  height  of  18,000  feet— pine,  Scotch  fir,  yew-trees,  the  deodar  (or  Indian 
cedar),  and  an  immense  variety  of  rhododendrons,  some  of  them  90  fev.t  high.  In 
the  lowlands,  all  kinds  of  tropical  plants  thrive — sugar-cane,  cotton,  opium,  indigo  ; 
and  along  the  coast,  the  cocoa-nut  palm  and  the  banyan.  Ferns  reach  the  size  of 
large  trees.  In  the  forests,  red-cotton  trees,  india-rubber,  and  bamboos  grow  with 
Immense  luxuriance.  Rice  is  the  chief  food-plant  of  Southern  Asia ;  and  millions 
upon  millions  in  India  and  China  eat  nothing  else.  In  Borneo  and  other  islands 
of  the  archipelago,  the  sago-palm,  the  bread-tree,  and  the  tamarind  grow  largely 
and  bountifully.  All  kinds  of  spices,  too— nutmegs,  cloves,  ginger,  cinnamon— grow 
in  the  hot  and  moist  atmosphere  of  the  islands.  In  fact,  the  archipelago  ia^the^ 
special  region  of  spices^  as  it  is  also  of  vegetable  poisons. 

(iii)  In  Western  Asia  the  flora  is  like  that  of  the  south  of  Europe.  The  birch  Is 
characteristic  of  the  forests ;  and  the  vine,  plum,  cherry,  apricot,  and  pear,  belong 
originally  to  this  region.    Laurels,  olive-trees,  myrtles,  are  also  found  here. 

(iv)  The  Tundra— a  region  of  swamps— where  the  ground  is  firozen  to  a  great  depth, 
produces  dwarf  willows,  dwarf  birches,  lichens  and  mosses.  Further  south,  however, 
we  find  the  larch,  poplar,  birch,  pine,  and  other  European  trees.  Com  grows  well  in 
most  parts  or  Siberia ;  and  barley  ripens  even  as  far  north  as  Yakutsk.  In  the  spring 
the  meadows  of  Siberia  are  dazzlingly  bright  with  peonies,  gentians,  asters,  and  other 
strongly  coloured  flowers. 

30.  Asia  the  Home  of  Useful  Flanta.— It  is  to  Asia  that  Europe  is 
indehted  for  most  of  her  useful  plants.    To  her  we  owe  most  of  our 
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grains ;  most  of  our  kitchen-yegetables  ;  and  the  best  of  our  fruits. 
Several  of  our  most  valuable  forest-trees  come  from  Asia. 

(i)  WbMtk  1»rl«7,  Mil,  and  BUlct  come  ftom  Western  Asia. 

(U)  ObIobs,  ptM,  bMBi^  sptBMk,  ndLdiM,  etc  come  fh>m  Western  AsU. 

(lii)  The  avple,  pear,  ptaB,  chenr,  alaoad,  and  mvIbcRy  were  first  coltlvated  in  Asia 
f  The  raspberry,  too,  is  an  Asiatic  trait 

(iv)  The  piae,  lareh,  Urek,  poplar,  wfflow,  and  other  trees,  come  to  us  from  Asia. 

31.  The  Animals  of  Asia. — ^Asia  is  rich  in  all  kinds  and  varieties  of 
animals.  It  is  richer  in  mammals  than  any  other  continent ;  and  it 
is  especially  rich  in  carnivorous  animals.  The  fur-bearing  animals ; 
the  ox-tribe,  which  is  very  characteristic  of  Asia ;  the  most  colossal, 
powerful,  and  savage  wild  beasts  ;  birds  of  many  kinds ;  reptiles  of 
the  most  deadly  character — all  of  these  are  found  in  dllTerent  parts  of 
Asia.    The  tiger  is  the  most  dreaded  of  all  the  Asiatic  beasts  of  prey. 

(i)  Asia  possesses  600  species  of  leswali— that  is,  one-third  of  aU  the  species 
known  in  the  world. 

(ii)  Siberia  is  the  tme  habitat  of  far-bearing  animals ;  such  as  the  bear  (black  as 
well  as  whiteX  wolf,  fox,  sable,  ermine,  marten,  otter,  beaver,  etc  The  hare,  wild 
boar,  stag,  reindeer,  and  elk,  are  also  found  in  Siberia. 

(iii)  The  Central  Plateaa  has  a  fltuna  of  its  own.  Among  others  are  the  wild 
ancestors  of  our  own  domestic  animals— the  wild  horse,  wild  donkey,  and  wild  camel. 
The  yak,  several  kinds  of  antelope  and  the  roebuck,  are  characteristic  of  the  central 
table-land.    The  tiger  roams  as  far  north  as  Lake  Zaisan— and  even  as  far  as  Baikal. 

(iv)  The  tropical  fltuna  of  Asia  is  very  rich—richer  than  that  of  Africa.  It  is 
especially  rich  in  camivora,  which  find  ready  reftige  in  the  thick  Jungles  and  the 
dense  forests— lions  of  the  maneless  order,  tigers,  hyenas,  and  jackals.  Then  we 
have  the  Indian  elephant,  the  Sumatran  rhinoceros,  and  the  buffalo ;  many  varieties 
of  deer,  monkeys,  and  long-armed  apes,  among  which  is  the  orang-outang. 
Still  more  rich  is  the  fauna  of  the  Indo-Chinese  Peninsula.  The  reptiles  include 
the  python  (sometimes  80  feet  long,  which  kills,  not  by  poison,  but  by  com- 
pression), and  the  deadly  cobra,  or  hooded  snake ;  while  in  the  south  of  the  continent 
the  crocodile  is  universally  distributed. 

(v)  Asia  is  very  rich  in  song-birds ;  and  Eastern  Asia  in  birds  of  brilliant  and 
varied  plumage.  The  parrots  of  India  are  remarkable  for  their  beauty.  The  peacock 
is  a  native  of  India ;  the  golden  pheasant  comes  from  China ;  the  bird  of  paradise 
ftrom  Malaya  and  New  Guinea.  The  birds  of  India  are  surpassed  in  beauty  and  variety 
only  by  those  of  tropical  America. 
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32.  Alia  tlM  Home  of  Domeotlo  AwlmalH. — Europe  is  also  indebted 
to  Asia  for  all  her  domestic  animals,  and  for  all  her  domestic  poultry 
except  the  turkey.  Asia's  own  domestic  animals — used  as  beasts  of 
burden — ^are  the  camel,  eleptaant,  lebu,  horse,  and  reindeer. 

(i)  The  Uak0f  is  a  native  of  North  America,  and  was  introduced  into  Europe  in 
the  16th  century. 

(ii)  The  caael  is  the  "ship  of  the  desert"  fh>m  the  shores  of  the  Red  Sea  to  the 
furthest  eastern  edge  of  the  Gobi. 

(iii)  The  elephaat  is  employed  both  to  carry  and  to  draw  In  all  parts  of  India. 

(iv)  The  seba  (one-humped  ox)  is  used  as  a  beast  of  burden,  as  well  as  for  draught 
in  the  plough  or  in  wagons- 

(▼)  The  horse  is  found  in  the  greatest  perfection  m  Arabia,  and  in  the  hot  and  dry 
countries  of  Western  Asia. 

(vi)  The  retadeer  is  used  for  the  saddle  as  well  as  for  draught  in  Siberia. 

33.  Population  and  Populoumioss. — Asia  gives  birth  to  more  than 
one-half  of  the  human  race.  Her  population  is  estimated  at  840 
millions.  The  most  densely  peopled  part  of  the  continent  is  in  the 
east — in  Japan  and  China ;  the  most  thinly  peopled  in  the  north. 
In  fact,  a  rain-map  of  Asia  would  serve  also  as  a  population-map ; 
where  the  rainfall  is  greatest^  the  population  is  densest. 

(!)  The  avenge  population  for  the  whole  of  Asia  is  49  per  square  mile, 
(ii)  The  densest  parts  of  Japan  and  China  reach  560  per  square  mile  (Belgium 
— on  the  opposite  side  of  Eurasia— has  585). 

(iii)  One-tenth  of  the  whole  continent  is  totally  uninhabited. 

(iv)  In  Southern  and  Eastern  Asia  more  than  half  of  mankind  are  packed  within  a 
space  less  than  one-sixth  of  the  dry  land  on  the  globe. 

34.  Peoples. — The  inhabitants  of  Asia  belong  mostly  to  two  great 
races — the  Oanoasian  (or  Fair  type)  and  the  Mongolian  (or  Yellow 
type).  The  latter  are  by  far  the  most  numerous  ;  for  they  embrace 
about  seven-tenths  of  the  whole  population.  The  Caucasians  number 
only  one-tenth.  In  addition  to  these,  there  are  minor  races,  the  most 
important  of  which  is  the  Malay. 

(i)  The  ItoiigftHaiis  have  a  yellow  skin,  broad  flat  face,  high  cheek-bones,  black 
eyes,  long  lanky  black  hair,  flat  noses,  no  beard,  and  oblique,  deep-sunk  eyes.  The 
best-looking  specimens  are  found  in  Japan.  This  race  speaks  a  monosyllabic 
language. 
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(ii)  The  nmoiifMn  hare  a  fltlr  complexioiii  high  forehead,  aquiline  nose,  straight- 
set  eyes.  The  noblest-looking  specimens  are  to  be  found  in  Georgia  in  the  Caucasus 
district.    All  the  more  civilised  peoples  of  Europe  belong  to  the  Caucasian  race. 

(iii)  The  Malays  have  a  black  or  brown  skin,  projecting  forehead,  thick  flat  nose, 
lai^  mouth,  black  eyes,  soft  black  thick  and  curly  hair. 


35.  Btiiglons.  — Asia  is  the  cradle  of  tlie  four  chief  reh'gions  of 
the  world — the  Jewlsli,  Christian,  Bnddlilst,  and  Mahometan.  About 
560  millions — nearly  one-third  of  mankind — are  Buddhists ;  nearly 
190  millions  profess  Brahmanism;  the  Mahometans  number  90 
millions ;  and  the  Christians,  20  millions.  The  nomadic  tribes  of 
Siberia  and  Central  Asia  are  giyen  to  Shamanism. 

(i)  Boddhlfli  was  founded  by  an  Indian  Prince,  called  Sakya  Houni,  sumamed 
Buddha  (» **  the  Enlightened  "),  who  lived  about  500  b.c. 

(ii)  Brabaaaim  is  the  religion  of  Brahma,  the  creator. 

(iii)  ICsluwittMilain  was  founded  by  Mahomet,  an  Arab,  who  lived  670-6S2.  The 
doctrines  are  found  in  the  sacred  books  called  Alkoiin  (=the  Koran). 

(Iv)  Bhamanlnn  is  a  form  of  idolatry  which  recognises  the  existence  of  good  and  evil 
powers— deities,  demons,  etc,  which  must  be  sacrificed  to  and  propitiated. 

(v)  There  are  some  flre-wonhippers,  called  ParseM,  in  India. 

36.  The  Indnitrles  of  Asia. — In  the  far  North,  we  find  hunters  and 
fishers.  In  the  central  part  a  nomadic  pastoral  life  preyails.  The 
settled  and  sedentary  occupations  are  found  on  the  outside  edge  of 
the  plateaus  in  the  East,  South,  and  West.  Taking  Asia  as  a  whole, 
the  chief  industry  in  it^  as  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  is  agriculture. 
Qrasing  is  the  industry  of  the  steppes  and  plateaus  of  the  in- 
terior, which  supplies  European  markets  with  hides,  wool,  and 
tallow.  Further  north,  hunting  is  the  industry ;  and  the  Siberian 
peasants  as  well  as  the  nomad  hunters  export  every  year  large  quan- 
tities of  rich  furs.  The  spinning  and  weaving  of  cotton  in  steam- 
mills  is  now  common  in  India.  Decorative  arts,  such  as  carving, 
inlaying,  embroidering,  etc.,  have  come  to  the  highest  state  of  perfection 
in  India,  China,  Japan,  Persia,  and  Asia  Minor  ;  and  these  countries 
send  us  silk,  jeweUery,  carvings,  carpets,  silver  and  gold  work, 
specimens  of  cutlery,  and  articles  of  furniture,  many  of  which  far 
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surpass  in  taste  and  beauty  anything  that  can  be  produced    in 
Europe. 

(i)  Rice,  millet,  wheat,  and  other  grains  are  grown  in  the  fields  of  China,  Indo- 
China,  and  Japan;  while  in  Sonthem  and  Western  Siberia  excellent  crops  of  wheat, 
barley,  and  rye  are  raised. 

(U)  In  India  and  Asia  Minor  much  cotton  is  prodaced. 

(iii)  Tea-growing  forms  the  chief  industry  of  Southern  China  and  Assam ;  and  it 
Is  also  grown  in  India  and  Ceylon. 

(It)  Coffee  is  produced  in  Arabia,  India,  Ceylon,  Java,  and  other  parts  of  the  south. 

(v)  The  sugar-cane  is  cultivated  largely  in  the  south  and  south-east. 

(vi)  The  silkworm  culture  is  widely  spread  in  China,  Japan,  India,  Turkestan, 
Persia,  and  Asia  Minor. 

(viO  Spices  are  laigely  grown  in  the  Great  Archipelago. 

(viii)  Indigo,  Jute,  dyes ;  opium,  quinine,  are  produced  in  many  parts  of  the  south- 
east and  south. 

37.  The  Commerce  of  Asia. — The  trade  between  the  different  parts 
of  Asia  is  the  oldest  in  the  world,  and  dates  back  many  thousands  of 
years.  It  has  been  carried  on  chiefly  by  camels  and  on  horseback. 
But,  since  the  opening  up  of  India,  China,  and  Japan,  and  the  intro- 
duction of  steam  navigation,  an  immense  trade  with  Great  Britain, 
the  west  of  Europe,  and  the  United  States,  has  come  into  existence. 
There  is  also  a  very  large  overland  trade  with  Russia.  All  the  large 
ports  in  the  south  and  south-east  of  Asia  are  in  steam  communica- 
tion with  Europe  and  the  United  States  by  means  of  the  Suez  CanaL 

3a  Land-ways  and  Water-wayi.— The  land- ways  of  Asia  are  chiefly 
footpaths  or  tracks ;  and  only  in  India  are  there  good  macadamised 
roads,  made  by  British  engineers.  In  Siberia  there  is  a  well-known 
track — running  east  and  west — from  one  end  of  the  continent  to  the 
other  ;  but  the  traveller  who  tries  to  go  from  north  to  south  is  stopped 
or  hindered  by  plateaus  and  mountains  clothed  with  impenetrable 
forests,  cut  into  by  deep  gorges  and  gullies,  and  by  pathless  deserts. 
In  India  there  are  now  about  20,000  miles  of  railway ;  in  1853  there 
were  only  twenty.  The  Chinese  have  made  up  their  minds  to  intro- 
duce railways  ;  and  this  will  open  up  much  of  their  densely  peopled 
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country.  The  Russians  are  busy  laying  down  railways  in  Siberia 
and  also  in  the  interior.  The  water-ways  of  China  form  the  chief 
arteries  of  communication ;  and  the  deep  and  broad  streams — con- 
nected by  canals — give  roads  for  traffic  into  the  very  heart  of  the 
country.  In  the  northern  lowland,  the  flatness  of  the  plain  and  the 
bifurcations  of  tributaries  supply  a  water-way  east  and  west ;  and 
thus  a  great  line  of  water  communication  crosses  Siberia  and  joins 
the  Amoor,  which  is  navigable  for  more  than  2000  miles. 

TeiegrapliB  connect  the  east  and  the  west,  both  in  the  northern 
and  the  southern  parts  of  the  continent 

({)  In  winter,  the  Siberian  riven  are  used  as  sledge-roada. 

(ii)  81  PtUrtbnrg  can  telegraph  to  Yladlvoitoek,  on  the  Sea  of  Japan.  By  the  wire 
which  crosses  Tnrkestan  and  Mongolia,  it  can  also  send  messages  to  Pekin  and 
Shanghai.  London  is  connected  with  the  large  towns  of  India,  with  Singapore,  Hong- 
Kong,  and  Nagasaki  in  Japan.    Odessa  can  telegraph  to  Bombay,  etc 
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1.  Ibtrodnctory. — India,  or  mndiiitaii,  is  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able countries  in  the  world.  It  possesses  one  of  the  oldest  ciyilisa- 
tions,  and  one  of  the  oldest  literatures ;  social  traditions  of  caste 
and  manners  which  have  existed  for  many  thousand  years;  the 
most  beautiful  architecture,  the  finest  decorative  work  side  by 
side  with  inferior  art  in  painting  and  music ;  one  of  the  most  crowded 
populations  in  its  fertile  plains, — with  the  most  striking  contrasts 
between  boundless  wealth  and  poverty  even  to  starvation.  It  has 
been  for  ages  the  object  of  envy  and  the  prey  of  different  conquerors  ; 
until,  at  length,  it  reposes  in  peace  and  comparative  prosperity  under 
the  rule  of  Queen  Victoria,  Empress  of  India.  The  Empire  of 
India  is  composed  of  twelve  provinces  under  direct  British  rule,  and 
about  one  hundred  and  fifty  feudatory  states,  which  acknowledge  the 
overlordship  of  the  British  crown.  Considered  from  many  points  of 
view,  India  is  rather  a  continent  than  a  country. 

(I)  The  luune  HladsftMi  is  properly  limited  to  the  vftlleys  of  the  Jumna  and  the 
Upper  Ganges.    Zadla  is  properly  the  country  of  the  1 


BiadaaiMa^Stan  or  eountryof  the  Hindus ;  u  AfivbAnlataD  is^Oountry  of  the  Affehani.  mi4 
Btlneh  leton  «  Coantry  of  the  BeloohU. 

(il)  The  Indian  tiUe  of  the  Queen  is  ZalMr-i-Hlad. 


2.  Boundaries. — India  is  bounded — 

1.  M.   by   the    mighty  buttress— ^*  the  double   wall"— of  the   Hiaulaja— the 

grandest  range  in  the  world. 

2.  B.  by  BvBuk  and  the  Bay  of  BtagaL 

8.  B.  by  the  blue  waters  of  the  IndUa  OMaa.  over  which  the  bold  headland  of 
Cape  Coroorin  looks  out 

4.  W.  by  the   mountainous   lands   of   Ifghnristoa   and   Belartrirtsn,  with  the 


(0  " The  Himalayas  nowhere  yield  a  passage  fur  a  modem  army." 
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3.  Extent. — British  India  fills  the  enonnous  area  of  1,574,450  square 
Qxiles — or  more  than  twenty-five  times  the  extent  of  England  and 
Wales.  Of  this  area  more  than 
a  million  square  miles  is  ruled 
directly  by  Great  Britain  ;  more 
than  half  a  million  is  under 
native  rulers— who  pay  tribute 
to  and  are  under  the  control  of 
the  Empress  of  India.  The  shape 
of  India  is  that  of  a  great  triangle 
— the  Himalayan  Range  forming 
the  base,  and  Cape  Comorin  the 
apex. 

(i)  It  extends  ftom  8*  to  85*  N.  lat— from  the  hottest  regions  ne&r  the  Equator  to  far 
within  the  Temperate  Zone.    The  Tropic  of  Cancer  mns  south  of  the  Ganges  Valley. 

(ii)  The  greatest  length  and  the  greatest  breadth  are  both  about  1900  miles :  and  each 
side  of  the  triangle  is  also  about  1900  miles. 

4.  Coast  Line. — India  has  a  comparatively  short  coast  line  of  3600 
miles,  which  gives  one  mile  of  coast  to  each  416  square  miles  of  area. 
The  coast  line  is,  on  the  whole,  regular  and  undeveloped ;  has  few 
good  harbours  ;  and,  in  many  parts,  the  heavy  and  constant  surf 
makes  it  difficult  of  approach.  The  best-known  parts  are  the  Orlua, 
the  Ctolconda,  the  Coromaadel,  the  Konkan,  and  the  Malabar  Coasts. 

(i)  The  coast  of  Great  Britain  gives  1  mile  to  about  35  square  miles  of  area. 


(ii)  The  OrlMa  Coast  lies  between  the  Hooghly  and  the  Godavery.  The  i 
Coast  lies  between  the  Godavery  aud  the  Krishna.  The  Ooroaaadol  Coast  lies  between 
the  Krishna  and  Cape  Coraorin.  The  Xonkaa  and  Kalabar  Coasts  lie  between  Cape 
Ck>morin  and  Bombay. 

(iii)  The  R«]m(= wilderness)  of  Ontch,  between  Gujerat  and  Scinde,  is  a  vast  saline 
swampy  desert,  larger  than  all  Wales.  It  becomes  a  salt  lake  during  the  south-west 
monsoon ;  but,  in  the  dry  season,  a  plain  of  sand,  with  such  a  stench  fh>m  the  bodies 
of  stranded  fish  that  no  horse  will  face  it  East  of  the  Rtmn  is  the  ChUf  of  Osabaj ; 
and  these  two  are  joined  during  the  rainy  season.  The  Oolf  of  Maaasr  lies  between 
Ceylon  and  the  mainland,  aud  is  separated  fh)m  Palk's  Strait  by  Adam's  Bridge, 

5.  Islands. — The  Islands  belonging  to  IncBa  are  : — Geylon ;    the 
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LaccadlTef,  and  the  Maldives  on  the  west  coast  of  British  India ;  and 
the  Andamanw  and  NloolMurs,  on  the  west  coast  of  Further  India. 

(I)  Oayloa  is  described  on  p.  860. 

(ii)  The  LMoaditrM  are  a  group  of  islands  of  coral  fonnatioD,  among  which  are  20 
atolls,  and  many  islets  and  reefs,  mostly  barren,  or  producing  only  cocoa-nuts.  The 
MaldiTM  or  "  Thousand  Isles  "  form  a  chain  of  coral  islets,  with  17  atolls,  each  enclosing 
a  desp  lagoon  fringed  with  reefs  richly  clothed  with  the  cocoa-nut  palm.  The  group 
is  governed  by  a  Sultan,  who  pays  tribute  to  the  Government  of  Ceylon. 

(iii)  The  i^«H>t^«i>  are  a  group  of  volcanic  islands,  surrounded  by  dangerous  coral 
reeta.  The  harbour  of  Port  Blair,  in  South  Andaman,  is  the  chief  penal  settlement  for 
India.  The  Hleoban,  to  the  south-east  of  the  Andamans,  are  a  group  of  lovely  islands 
with  a  very  rich  flora,  but  poor  fistuna. 

6.  The  Bnlld  of  India. — Four  highland  systems,  one  vast  plain,  and 
one  vast  plateau  make  up  the  relief  of  India.  The  highland  systems 
are  those  of  the  Himalayas,  the  Vlndliyas,  the  West  and  East  Gliats; 
the  plain  is  the  plain  of  the  Indus  and  Ganges  Valleys — called  the 
Indo-Oangetlo  Plain ;  and  the  plateau  is  the  Plateau  of  the  Deocan. 

<i)  The  Himalayas  have  been  already  described  on  jiage  227. 

(ii)  The  VSndkja  Raac*  forms  the  northern  scarp  of  the  table-land  of  the  Deccan.  Its 
southern  slope,  which  faces  the  valley  of  the  Nerbudda,  is  very  steep  and  looks  like 
the  weather-beaten  coast  of  an  ancient  sea.  The  Satpora  Bang*,  on  the  south  of  the 
valley,  runs  parallel  with  it 

(iii)  The  Westen  ahats  run  along  the  Malabar  coast  of  India.  The  plain  between 
them  and  the  sea  is  only  about  80  to  40  miles  wide.  From  this  plain  they  rise  like 
an  immense  wall  facing  the  ocean  ;  but  their  eastern  slope  is  very  gradual  towards  the 
central  table-land.  In  many  parts  they  rise  in  magnificent  precipices  and  h^ullands 
out  of  the  ocean,  and  look  like  colossal  "  landing  stairs  "  from  the  sea.  The  mean 
height  is  about  8500  feet ;  and  the  culminating  point  is  iffahabalMhwar  PMk(4800  ft.). 
They  end  in  the  RUgheniM  or  "Blue  Mountains,"  the  highest  peak  in  which  is 
Dodabett*  (8700  ft).  Then  comes  a  broad  gap  or  depression  called  the  Pal  Ohal, 
which  seems  to  have  been  an  old  sea-channel ;  and  lastly  comes  another  set  of 
«  mountains,  Cardaaram  or  the  Anamalah  Moontalna,  which  are  the  culminating  height  of 
India  Proper.    AnamwU  (8800  ft)  is  the  highest  point 

(iv)  The  Eastern  Ohats  likewise  run  parallel  with  the  coast.  But  they  have  a  much 
lower  mean  elevation,  are  farther  from  the  coast,  and  are  broken  into  fragments  by 
broad  valleys  and  river  gorges.  They  form  the  eastern  scarp  of  the  Deccan.  They 
are  highest  in  the  north. 

7.  Plains. — The  great  Indo-Gangetic  Plain  or  Plain  of  Northern 
India,  stretches  from  the  Ehasia  Hills  to  the  Suliman  Mountains,  and 
lies  between  the  Himalayas  and  the  Deccan.     It  is  triangular  in 
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shape,  and  has  a  total  length  of  1500  miles — the  distance  from  Paris  to 
Moscow.  It  is  the  most  densely  peopled  part  of  the  whole  country. 
Its  eastern  slope  is  drained  bv  the  Ganges  ;  its  western  by  the  Indus. 

(i)  The  Plain  of  tlM  Oabcm  is  remarkably  fertile  and  iK>paloa8 ;  bat  in  the  north  of  it 
there  lies  a  deep  depression,  at  the  foot  of  the  Himalayas,  called  the  T«ni,  with  nnk 
vegetation,  fever-breeding  air,  and  fireqaented  by  all  kinds  of  wild  beasts. 

(ii)  The  Plain  of  tho  Zndiu  contains  the  fertile  TnajtA  (or  "  Five-River  Land"),  the 
artat  ladiaa  X>«s«rt  (or  "Thar"),  and  the  saline  desert  called  the  Kvan  of  Oat^ 

(iii)  About  150  millions  of  jteople  are  fed  on  these  two  plains.  Two  harvests,  in  some 
provinces  three,  are  reaped  each  year. 

(iv)  The  Bast  Ooaat  Plain,  at  the  foot  of  the  Eastern  Ghats,  is  much  wider  and  more 
fertile  than  the  Wast  Ooaat  Plaia. 

(v)  If  India  were  to  subside  about  600  feet,  the  Deccan  would  appear  as  a  laige 
island  ;  and  the  Indo-Gangetic  Plain  would  be  a  broad  channel  connecting  the  Arabian 
Sea  with  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  and  washing  the  feet  of  the  Himalayas. 


;^ 


8.  Table-lands. — In  addition  to  the  great  Deocaa  Plateau,  India  has 
the  Table-land  of  Kalwa,  which  is  supported  between  the  Aravulli 
HiUs  and  the  Yindhyas. 

(i)  The  Dtoean  is  a  triangular  phiteau  with  an  average  elevation  of  from  2000  to 
8000  feet.  It  has  a  gentle  slope  towards 
the  east.  It  has  the  Yindhya  Range  on 
the  north,  and  the  Western  and  Eastern 
Ghats  as  its  boundaries  on  the  west  and 
east  It  is  an  upland  region  of  plateaus, 
mountain  ranges,  and  highlands ;  and  many 
parts  of  it  are  extremely  fertile.  The 
"black  soil"  of  the  Deccan,  called  also 
"cotton  soil,"  is  proverbial  for  its  enor- 
mous fertility. 

(ii)  The  Ifalwa  PlalMtn,  between  the  Ara- 
Yullis  and  the  Yindhyas,  is  compara- 
tively small,  but  it  is  inhabited  by  a 
people  more  vigorous  than  the  ordinary 
••  mild  Hindu." 


Th«  Male  of  thJ«  nuip  will  be  andentood  fhnu  tb» 
fiuH  that  Ceylon  iM  nearly  as  laiye  as  SeoUaad. 


9.  BlTors. — India  possesses,  in  proportion  to  its  size,  a  greater 
number  of  streams  that  flow  into  the  sea,  than  any  other  country  in 
Asia.  Its  rivers  fall  easily  into  two  systems,  which  require  to  be 
separately  studied.  These  are : — the  .  river-system  of  the  Oroat 
NortliAm  Plain;  and  the  river-systems  of  the  Boutlmii  Plateau.    To 
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the  former,  belong  the  Indiu,  the  Ganges,  and  the  Brahmapootra,  which 
cany  the  rain-fall,  not  only  of  the  southern,  but  also  of  the  northern 
slopes  of  the  Himalaya  to  the  sea.  To  the  latter,  the  Nerbndda,  the 
Taptee  on  the  western  slope ;  the  Uahannddy,  GodaTery,  Erlslma,  and 
Canyeiy,  on  the  eastern  slope. 

(I)  The  fitdu  (1800  miles)  rises  behind  the  HimAlayan  Ranges,  on  the  table-land  of 
Thibet  itself,  and  breaks  its  way  through  the  whole  Himalayan  system.  It  reoeives 
on  its  left  bank,  from  the  western  Himalayas,  the  waters  of  the  Jkttaus,  Okeaab,  BavM, 
and  BitUf ;  and  these  foar  great  rivers,  with  the  Indus  itself  make  up  the  Po^ab  or 
"  Fire  Rivers. "  On  its  right  bank  it  receives  the  southern  drainaKe  of  the  Hindoo- 
Koosh  by  the  river  Oabol,  at  Attock,  which  is  000  miles  fh>m  the  sea.  In  its  lower 
course,  the  Indus  receives  no  afBuents  at  aU.  Throughout  its  course,  it  flows  by  no 
important  towns ;  all  the  large  towns  in  its  basin  lie  in  or  near  the  Chenab  and  its 
other  tributaries.    This  arises  from  the  shifting  character  of  its  banks. 

(it)  The  OaafM^  or  the  '<  Holy  Ganga "  (1500  miles),  is  the  great  river  of  India. 
Although  shorter  than  the  Indus,  it  has  a  larger  area  of  drainage ;  and  its  basin  is 
immensely  more  fertile^  It  flows  out  of  a  low  arch  in  a  glacier  called  the  "  Cow's 
Month,"  on  the  southern  face  of  the  Himalayas,  at  the  height  of  18,000  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea.  It  enters  the  Great  Plain  at  Hardwar ;  and  here  it  is  only  1000  feet 
above  the  sea-level.  Five-ninths  of  its  water  is  drawn  off  to  a  canal  of  navigation  and 
irrigation— the  largest  of  its  kind  in  the  world— which,  after  a  course  of  800  miles, 
again  Joins  the  Ganges  at  Cawapore.  Its  chief  tributary,  the  Juana,  Joins  it  at  AUaka- 
bad  (  a  "  The  Abode  of  Allah  ").  The  OooaitM,  with  several  other  large  aflluents,  &lls  into 
it  fh>m  the  Himalayas.  It  Joins,  in  its  lower  course,  the  Brahmapootra ;  and  the  two 
together  form  an  immense  delta,  called  the  SnuUrbinds,  nearly  as  large  as  Ireland,  on 
the  outer  edge  of  which  new  land  is  constantly  building  itself  out  The  Ganges  is 
navigable  for  large  vessels  to  Ghaadenscor*.  The  branch  on  which  Calcutta  stands, 
and  which  the  Hindoos  regard  with  even  more  reverence  than  the  Holy  Ganges  Itself, 
is  called  the  HoogUj.  While  the  Indus,  owing  to  the  shifting  of  its  course,  has  no 
important  town  on  its  banks,  the  Ganges  has  a  very  large  number  of  laige  towns,  and 
a  countless  number  of  villages  on  its  tributaries  large  and  smalL  The  "  Bore  "  is  a 
tidal  wave  flve  to  ten  feet  high,  which  rushes  up  the  Hooghly  with  a  great  roar  at  the 
rate  of  eighteen  miles  an  hoar. 

(a)  "  Th«  iutTis»tlon  of  Ui«  Lower  OftngM  mad  ito  bruichM  is  »  wonderfhl  aptcUde.  Stmt  tnwlor  M>d 
landowner  keeps  many  retaele ;  vrnj  peaannt  has  hia  boat,  as  an  ^ifllsh  &nner  hta  gif ;  and 
ererr  labourer  bis  oaaoe.  Tbe  river-craft  are  to  be  ooonied  bj  bnudrads  oftboosands.  At 
sereral  yointi  tbe  reesels  anebor  fur  montba  at  a  time  and  fonn  floating  dtiea  and  marts,  where 
a  great  deal  of  business  of  all  kinds  is  done." 

(6)  "  The  work  done  bj  the  Cknges,  as  the  water-carrier  and  fartlllser  of  the  densely  peopled  prorinoes 
of  Northern  India  flrom  its  source  to  its  mouth,  entitles  it  to  rank  as  the  fwemoet  rirer  on  the 
sorlhoe  of  the  globe.  It  has  three  dUtinct  stages  in  its  life.  In  its  first  stage  it  daahes  down  the 
mountaln-sidee  of  the  Himalaya,  outs  out  deep  gullies  In  the  solid  rock,  and  ploughs  up  glens 
and  rarinee  on  its  resistless  way.  In  the  second  stage  It  makes  its  way  peaceably  through  the 
plain,  receives  the  mud  and  drainage  of  Northern  India,  and  rolls  on  with  an  ever- increasing 
Tolnme  of  water  and  silt.  Its  bed  is  raised  by  lis  own  lUt ;  and  In  lis  third  stage,  it  spllU 
out  into  ehannels  like  a  Jet  of  water  suddenly  obstructed  by  the  finger.  Bach  of  the  chann^ 
thus  formed  Uirows  out  in  torn  iu  own  channels  to  right  and  lefV* 
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(lii)  The  Bnkmapootra  (1800  miles),  or  "  Son  of  Brahma,"  is  a  most  mysterious  river ; 
and  many  parts  of  its  course  are  still  unknown.  It  is  called  the  Baapo  in  Thibet, 
the  Dihoag  in  Assam,  aud  the  Bnkmapootra  in  British  India.  The  SaniK>  plunges  into  a 
ravine,  and  flows  for  about  100  miles  through  a  still  unexplored  region  of  the  Hima- 
layas. It  brings  down  twice  as  much  mud  as  the  Ganges.  In  the  rainy  season  iU 
lower  course  is  converted  into  a  mighty  inland  sea,  which  floods  the  whole  of  the 
Assam  lowlands.    It  has  a  very  large  number  of  tributaries. 

(i  v)  The  R«rbadda  (800  miles)  rises  in  the  highlands  of  the  Deccan,  and  flows  between 
the  Vindhyas  and  the  Satpuras,  westward  into  the  Arabian  Sea.  It  is  too  rapid  for 
navigation.  When  it  enters  its  middle  course,  it  passes  through  the  *'  Gorge  of  the 
Marble  Rocks."  The  stream  of  clear  green-blue  waters  winds  between  two  glittering 
walls  of  snow-white  marble  carved  Into  pillars  and  fantastic  shapes  by  the  hand  of 
nature,  here  and  there  broken  and  contrasted  by  a  mass  of  black  volcanic  rock,  which 
intensifies  the  dazzling  whiteness  of  the  marble  walls.  Blue  sky,  blue  waters,  black 
basalt,  white  marble—together  make  up  a  most  lovely  and  striking  picture.  On  the 
ledges  of  the  bare  rock  countless  swarms  of  bees  have  built  their  hives  ;  and  here  and 
there  the  clifl^  are  crowned  with  temples  wrought  with  the  most  delicate  art  South  of 
the  Satpura  flows  the  T«pU«  parallel  with  the  Nerbudda,  but  with  only  half  its  length. 

(v)  The  Mahaiwddy  (520  miles)  rises  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Deocan,  and  though 
famous  for  destructive  floods  (in  1866  the  villages  of  1^  million  of  natives  were  com- 
pletely submerged),  is  navigable  by  boats  for  about  three-fourths  of  its  course.  It 
enters  the  sea  by  a  large  delta  which  forms  the  province  of  Oatu^. 

(vi)  The  OodavMj  (900  miles)  is  the  lai^gest  river  in  the  Deccan.  It  rises  on  the  east 
side  of  the  Western  Ghats,  crosses  the  whole  Deccan,  and  drains  a  basin  as  large  as 
the  whole  of  Great  Britain  aud  Ireland.  It  enters  the  Bay  of  Bengal  by  a  mighty 
delta.  In  its  basin  a  network  of  canals  amounting  to  600  miles  has  been  constructed, 
both  for  navigation  and  for  irrigation,  by  British  engineers.  The  Kxlshna  (800  miles) 
also  rises  in  the  Western  Ghats,  and  crosses  the  whole  i)eninsu1a.  It  falls  into  the 
Bay  of  Bengal,  by  a  delta,  not  far  from  the  Godavery ;  and  the  overflow  of  both 
streams  forms  Lakt  Oolalr— a  lagoon — the  largest  in  India,  nearly  50  miles  in  length  by 
14  miles  broad.    The  rapidity  of  the  Krishna  makes  it  useless  for  navigation. 

(vii)  The  Oaovery  also  rises  in  the  Western  Ghats  (in  the  Cooi^  Territory),  crosses 
the  plateau  of  Mysore,  and  enters  the  Bay  of  Bengal  by  a  large  delta.  It  enters  the 
coast-plain  by  two  magnificent  falls,  one  of  which  is  460  feet  high. 

(viii)  The  deltas  of  these  three  rivers  are  "  tracts  of  inexhaustible  fertility,"  mostly 
rice-bearing.  They  have  also,  within  recent  years,  been  traversed  by  a  network  of 
canals ;  and  thus  the  populations  in  them  are  guarded  against  the  risk  of  famine. 

10.  Lakes. — The  Lakes  of  India  are  neither  large  nor  important. 
There  are  no  great  lakes  or  fresh- water  seas  such  as  are  seen  in  Africa 
or  in  North  America.  The  largest  lakes  are  either  lagoons  or  expan- 
sions  of  a  riyer-coorse.    The  t^hief  lagoons  on  the  east  coast  are  those 
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of  OhUka  and  Piliont :  Ooebln  is  on  the  west  coast.  The  lakes  fonned 
by  riyers  are  Ck>lalr,  between  the  mouths  of  the  Krishna  and  the 
Godavery  ;  and  Wnlar  on  the  Jhelum,  in  the  Vale  of  Cashmere. 

(I)  The  OoefelB  L«co«b  or  "  Back  Waters  "  afTords  a  long  line  of  Inland  navigation ; 
and  most  of  the  local  trade  between  Cochin  and  Travancore  is  carried  on  in  this  calm 
natural  canal. 

(ii)  The  Oolatr  is  more  a  marsh  than  a  lake ;  bnt  in  the  rainy  season  it  becomes  a 
sheet  of  water  abont  100  square  miles  in  extent 

(tii)  The  Deccan  Platean,  thousands  of  years  ago,  seems  to  have  consisted  of  a  set 
of  lake-valleys  or  lacustrine  basins.  The  peasants  of  the  Deccan  and  the  Coromandel 
Coast  have  restored  85,000  of  these  lakes  (so  that  some  parts  of  India  look  like  the 
Finnish  Table-land),  and  nse  them  as  reservoirs  for  irrigation  purposes. 

11.  OUmate. — Four  conditions  must  be  carefully  kept  in  view  in 
forming  an  estimate  of  the  climate  of  any  part  of  India :  the  latitude  ; 
the  altitude  (as  in  the  case  of  the  Deccan  Plateau) ;  the  nearness  to  a 
deeert — the  Desert  of  Thar  in  the  west ;  the  nearness  to  the  sea. 
This  last  condition  takes  account  of  the  direction  of  the  prevailing 
winds.  In  a  region  which  stretches  across  nearly  30*  of  latitude — 
from  Ceylon  to  the  high  summits  of  the  Himalayas — we  should 
expect  to  find  all  kinds  of  climate — from  the  air  of  a  "furnace-blast" 
to  the  intense  cold  of  the  high  plateaus.  And  we  do  find  them. 
These  climates  may  be  considered  going  from  north  to  south,  from 
east  to  west,  and  from  the  table-lands  to  the  low  country. 

(i)  The  slopes  of  the  Himalayas  have  a  cool  and  refreshing  air.  At  Acra,  on  the 
Jomna,  which  receives  hot  winds  frt>m  the  Thar,  the  average  summer  temperature  is 
94*  in  the  shade.  At  Vtakaaraad,  in  the  Xilgherries,  the  height  of  the  situation  and 
the  sea-breezes  keep  the  summer  temperature  down  to  60*.  The  provinces  south  of  the 
Satpura  range  are  generally  cooler  than  the  Indus  and  Ganges  basins,  because  of  their 
greater  elevation. 

(ii)  The  east  coast  is  hotter  than  the  west. 

(iii)  The  high  interior  of  Ceylon  possesses  a  cool  and  refreshing  atmosphere.  In  the 
hot  season,  especially  ftx)m  March  to  May,  the  heat  on  the  Deccan  is  greater  than  on 
the  coast ;  but,  as  it  is  much  drier,  it  is  much  less  oppressive. 

(iv)  The  rainfall  in  parts  of  India  is  larger  than  on  any  other  part  of  the  earth's 
surface.  The  rainikU  which  comes  with  the  south-west  monsoon  is  something 
enormous.  On  the  Malabar  coast  as  much  as  480  inches  a  year  has  been  known ;  in 
the  caldron-like  valley  of  Assam  more  than  600  inches. 

(v)  Up  and  down  the  great  Indo-Gangetic  valley,  at  different  seasons,  sweep  the 
monsoons,  at  right  angles  to  their  usual  course.  Thus  moisture  brought  fh>m  the 
Bay  of  Bengal  may  fall  as  rain  on  the  Western  Himalayas. 
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12.  Tbe  Seasoiu  of  India. — There  is  no  winter  in  India ;  there  are 
three  seasons  ;  and  these  are  the  seasons  of  beat,  rain,  and  cold.  The 
hot  season  lasts  from  the  time  the  sun  crosses  the  Equator  till  the 
period  when  he  is  vertical  over  the  Tropic  of  Cancer — that  is,  from 
March  to  June ;  the  wet  season,  from  June  to  October ;  and  the  cool 
or  "  cold  "  season,  from  October  to  March. 

The  rainy  season  varies  with  the  different  parts  of  India.  When  the  great  heat 
oyer  the  PUteaa  of  Thibet  has  tamed  the  north-east  trades  into  south- west  monsoons, 
the  Malabar  coast  has  its  rainy  season— that  is,  ttom.  April  to  October.  Bat,  when 
the  ordinary  north-east  trades  are  blowing,— that  is.  In  winter— they  bring  rain  to  the 
Coromandel  coast ;  and  the  rai^y  season  of  this  coast  lasts  flrom  October  to  ApriL 
As  the  north-east  trades  have  very  little  sea  to  blow  over,  these  winter  rains  on  the 
east  oocst  are  not  so  heavy. 

13.  Yegetation. — Most  of  India  lies  within  the  tropics  ;  but,  with 
many  different  climates,  it  has  also  many  different  floras.  The  drip- 
ping hills  of  Assam  and  the  steaming  swamps  of  the  Tend  give  the 
most  luxuriant  tropical  vegetation  ;  the  dry  lands  of  the  Scinde  pro- 
duce a  flora  like  that  of  Arabia ;  the  elevated  lands  grow  the  trees 
and  grains  of  the  Temperate  Zone.  If  we  look  at  the  Indian  flora 
from  the  point  of  view  of  altitude,  we  shall  find — from  the  foot  of  the 
Himalayas  to  the  snow-line — the  whole  gamut  of  vegetable  life,  from 
tropical,  through  sub-tropical  plants,  up  to  the  lichens  and  mosses  of 
arctic  climates.  The  forests  on  the  mountain  slopes  yield  teak  and 
sal — the  most  valuable  of  timbers.  They  were  at  one  time  recklessly 
burned  by  wandering  tribes  ;  but  they  are  now  increasing  everywhere 
under  the  care  of  the  "  Indian  Forest  Department"  The  various 
palms,  which  supply  food,  drink,  clothing,  furniture,  and  building 
materials  to  the  natives,  grow  mostly  on  the  low  lands  of  the  coast 
The  useful  btmboo  is  found  everywhere  in  the  jungle. 

Tb*  T«ral  b  the  malariooa  d<prwion  at  th«  foot  of  tbe  Uimalayaa. 

(i)  Some  geographers  give  foar  divisions  for  the  flora  of  India :  (a)  the  Himalayan 
Slopes ;  (5)  the  almost  rainless  Basin  of  the  Indas ;  (c)  the  drenched  Assam ;  (d)  the 
Deocan  Peninsala,  which  is  the  part  of  India  with  the  smallest  extremes. 

(ii)  The  banyan  or  Indian  fig  grows  to  an  enormoos  size.  One  of  these  trees  is  said 
to  cover  foar  acres  of  groand,  and  to  be  able  to  give  shelter  to  an  army.  The  deodar 
(the  "  Tree  of  tlie  Gods  ")*  an  immense  cedar,  flourishes  on  the  Himalayan  slopes. 
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(iii)  In  the  hotter  parti  of  India,  pepper,  cinnamon,  gum-trees,  cotton,  indigo,  sugar, 
are  largely  grown. 

(iv)  The  flora  of  the  Khasia  Hills,  in  Assam,  is  the  richest  in  India— perhaps  in  the 
whole  of  Asia ;  and  it  includes  no  fewer  than  250  species  of  orchids  alone. 

(y)  The  coooa-nut  palm  and  the  hamboo  supply  the  natives  with  almost  ererything 
they  want— including  food,  oil,  rope,  and  timber.     \ 

14.  Animalii. — The  tiger  and  leopard ;  the  elephant  and  rhinoceros ; 
the  maneless  lion;  the  hyena,  the  jackal,  and  the  wolf;  bean  of 
different  eoloors ;  deer  of  various  kinds ;  the  buffalo  and  the  wild 
ass ;  and  many  kinds  of  monkeys — are  all  encountered  in  different 
parts  of  India.  There  are  also  many  kinds  of  dangerous  serpents. 
Among  the  domestic  animals,  the  most  important  are  the  camel,  the 
zebu  or  humped  ox,  the  yak,  and  the  goat  of  Cashmere. 

(i)  The  "BfoyslBtafii  Tlg«r"is  the  "king  of  beasts"  in  India.  He  has  preserved 
his  empire  in  every  part  of  India.  He  attacks  chiefly  gazelles,  antelopes,  wUd 
boars,  and  often  man  himself.  One  " man-eater"  is  said  to  have  devoured  80  human 
beings  every  year.  One  of  these  beasts  stopped  public  roads,  caused  thirteen  villages 
to  be  deserted,  and  an  area  of  about  260  square  miles  to  be  left  untilled. 

(ii)  The  elepfeaBl  holds  his  own  in  the  swamps  and  Jungles  of  Assam  and  the  Teral. 
The  rklaoeeros  plunges  about  in  the  muddy  regions  of  the  Sunderbunds.  The  leopard 
(commonly  called  "panther") is  more  daring  even  than  the  tiger,  and  also  feeds  on 
human  flesh.    The  Uoa,  nearly  extinct,  is  still  found  in  Kaihiawar,  Onzerat. 

(iii)  The  most  widely  spread  serpent  is  the  ootea  di  eapeOo ;  and,  in  some  districts, 
there  are  about  200  to  the  square  mile.  In  1877,  a  total  of  10,777  persons  are  reported 
to  have  been  killed  by  snakes,  against  819  by  tigers. 

(iv)  The  crooodUe  and  the  gftvlal  are  found  in  the  Qanges. 

(v)  There  are  two  kinds  of  valtves,  both  "  scavengers,"  keeping  the  streets  clear  of 
oflkl;  and,  fh>m  their  grave  manner,  they  are  known  as  "philosophers"  and  "ac^u- 
Unts."    (The  proper  "  ac^utant  bird  "  is  a  kind  of  crane.) 

(vi)  But  the  chief  plague  of  India  ts  found  in  the  clouds  of  locusts,  the  legions  of 
rats,  the  hordes  of  ants,  and  the  hosts  of  microscopic  creatures  which  prey  upon  the 
crops.    "  Clouds  of  locusts  appear,  and  leave  no  traces  of  green  behind  them." 

15.  Minerals. — India  is  comparatiyely  poor  in  minerals.  It  has  a 
good  deal  of  coal,  but  the  coal  is  poor  in  quality.  It  has  also  a  littlo 
Iron,  copper,  and  tin.    The  most  extensively  worked  mineral  is  salt, 
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wluch  the  Goyernment  keeps  in  its  own  hands.    Diamonds  are  found 
in  some  districts ;  and  gold  in  the  state  of  Mysore. 

(i)  "  There  are  beds  of  iron-ore  and  limestone,  which  hold  out  the  possibility  of  a 
new  era  of  enterprise  to  India  in  the  fttore."— Temple. 

(ii)  The  salt  found  in  the  Ponjaub  occurs  in  solid  cliffs,  of  a  wonderAil  parity.  The 
*'Salt  Range"  runs  through  the  district  of  Jbelom. 

16.  IndoBtrleB. — The  most  important  industry  in  India  is  agiloal- 
tnre.  More  than  two-thirds  of  the  adult  males  of  India  are  engaged 
in  this  pursuit.  The  Hindoos  haye  always  been  skilful  weayers ; 
but  this,  with  other  natiye  industries,  is  dying  out.  The  chief  grains 
grown  are  millet,  rloe,  and  wbeat ;  the  chief  fibres  cotton  and  Jute ; 
while  opium  and  indigo,  tolMteco,  tea,  coffee,  and  oliinchona,  sngar- 
cane,  spices,  and  other  plants,  are  largely  grown. 

(0  iau«t  is  the  cheapest  food ;  rioe  is  the  food  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Ganges 
Basin,  bat  most  of  it  is  grown  for  export  North  of  the  line  of  lat.  25"  North,  millets 
and  wheat  are  grown,  not  rice.  In  the  Delta,  rice  is  the  staple  crop  and  the  anlversal 
diet.  In  a  single  district— Baagpor— 295  separate  kinds  of  rice  are  known  to  the 
peasant  But,  "  taking  India  as  a  whole,  the  staple  food-grain  is  neither  rice  nor 
wheat,  but  millet,  which  is  probably  the  most  prolific  grain  in  the  world." 

(ii)  Oottoa  is  grown  largely  in  the  fertile  "  Black  Lands  "  or  "  C!otton  Lands  "  of  the 
Deccan ;  in  the  Madras  Presidency ;  and  in  the  North-West  Provinces  (especially  in 
the  Dooab  between  the  Ganges  and  the  Jamua).  "  Jnte  is  essentially  a  crop  of  the 
Delta,  and  woald  exhaust  any  soil  not  fertilised  by  river-floods." 

(ill)  The  cultivation  of  the  poppy  for  making  optam  is  restricted  by  the  Government 
to  certain  parts ;  and  a  duty  of  several  millions  is  annually  raised  on  it 

(iv)  Sadigo  is  grown  throughout  the  valley  of  the  Ganges  ftom  Dacca  in  Eastern 
Bengal  up  to  Delhi.    "  It  is  the  foremost  staple  grown  by  European  capital." 

(v)  Tsa  thrives  in  Assam,  where  it  grows  wild ;  but  the  management  of  the  planta- 
tions has  been  improving  every  year  for  the  last  twenty  years,  and  Assam  now  sends 
enormous  quantities  to  England.  Tea  is  also  grown  o^  the  bill-ranges  that  skirt  the 
plains  of  the  north-east.  Cofft«  is  cultivated  in  the  south  of  the  Deccan  and  in 
Ceylon.    The  nhtnfthona  tree  thrives  on  the  sides  of  the  Nilgherries. 

(vi)  The  cotton,  rice,  sugar,  and  tobacco  of  India  are  much  inferior  to  those  of 
North  America.  The  maize,  wheat,  friiit,  and  vegetables  are  also  inferior  to  similar 
growths  in  Europe.  But  India  surpasses  all  other  countries  in  indigo,  Jute,  opium, 
tea,  and  coffee. 

17.  Kanufiactures.— Cotton-spinning  and  weaving  are  carried  on  in 
the  Bombay  Presidency ;  and  there  are  Jnte  factories  in  Bengal.  But 
the  natiye  manufactures  of  India  are,  in  general,  on  a  small  scale  ; 
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and  Indian  artisans  have  always  been  celebrated  for  the  delicacy  and 
beauty  of  their  workmanship— especially  in  gold,  steel,  and  ivory. 
But  whereas,  in  the  last  century,  cotton  goods  were  sent  from  India 
to  England,  the  process  is  now  reversed. 

**The  oiptnisftUon  of  Hindoo  society  demands  that  the  necessary  arts,  such  as 
those  of  the  weaver,  the  potter,  and  the  smith,  should  be  practised  in  every  village. " 

18.  Commerce. — The  commerce  of  India  is  very  large  ;  and  it  has 
been  steadily  growing  under  British  rule.  The  chief  trade  is  done 
with  Great  Britain,  China,  France,  Italy,  and  the  United  States.  The 
yearly  exports  amount  to  nearly  ;fi90,000,000 ;  and  the  imports  to 
more  than  ;£65,000,000.  The  exports  of  the  first  class  are  grain,  raw 
cotton,  opium,  and  seeds ;  in  the  second  class  are  hides,  Jute,  tea, 
indigo,  and  coffee.  The  imports  of  the  first  class  are  cotton  manuliac- 
tures  (which  amount  every  year  to  nearly  £30,000,000) ;  after  these, 
but  a  long  way  after,  come,  in  the  second  class,  metals,  hardware,  tdlk, 
sugar,  liquors,  macbinery,  and  coals.  More  than  5000  vessels  are 
engaged  in  the  trade  of  India. 

(i)  "  Bombay  and  Calcutta  may  be  called  the  two  centres  of  collection  and  distribu- 
tion, to  a  degree  without  a  parallel  in  other  countries." 

(ii)  The  two  lai^est  imports  are  cotton  goods  and  treasure— silver  and  gold.  The 
silver  is  converted  into  ornaments  ;  and  the  gold  is  hoarded. 

(iii)  "  The  India  of  antiquity  was  a  dealer  in  curiosities ;  the  India  of  the  East  India 
Company  was  a  retail  dealer  in  luxuries ;  the  India  of  the  Queen  is  a  wholesale  pro- 
ducer of  staples  with  an  enormous  export  business." — HuirrxR. 

19.  Cities. — India  possesses  sixty  cities  and  towns  with  more  than 
50,000  inhabitants.  Of  these,  twenty-three  have  more  than  100,000. 
The  six  largest  cities  are  Calcutta,  BomlMiy,  Madras,  Hyderabad,  Luck- 
now,  and  Bonares. 

Than  are  mora  than  a  thotnand  towna  which  have  a  popalation  of  about  10,000. 
(i)  Oskntta  (900),  the  capital  of  the  Empire  of  India,  the  central  seat  of  the  British 
€k>vemment,  and  the  residence  of  the  Oovemor-General,  stands  on  the  Hooghly, 
which  is  the  largest  and  most  westerly  branch  of  the  Ganges  Delta.  Its  splendid 
buildings  have  given  it  the  name  of  the  **  City  of  Palaces. "  The  winding  waters,  the 
varied  foliage,  the  amphitheatre  of  magnificent  edifices,  the  forest  of  masts  that  look 
in  on  the  city,  all  make  up  a  very  imposing  picture.  Calcutta  is  one  of  the  great 
ports  of  Asia.    It  is  also  the  second  largest  city  in  the  British  Empire. 

Tb«  loDfttnda  of  Caleotta  to  88*  East.    When  It  It  6  r.M.  at  Caleatta  It  to  noon  in  London,  and 
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(il)  BoBtey  (800),  the  capital  of  the  Preaidency  of  Bombay,  standa  on  a  small  ialand 
which  is  connected  with  the  mainland  by  an  artificial  causeway.  It  is  the  Ia7:ge8t  and 
safest  harbour  in  India,  and  one  of  the  great  seaports  of  the  world.  It  occupies  the 
best  position  for  commerce  in  the  whole  of  Asia ;  and,  since  the  opening  of  the  Bnez 
Canal,  it  has  been  rapidly  surpassing  Calcutta  in  its  trade.  It  has  made  some  of  the 
noblest  docks  in  the  world.  It  was  the  American  war  of  1801*65  that  made  the 
fortune  of  Bombay ;  for  it  then  became  the  chief  cotton  mart  of  the  globe.  Its 
streets  are  thronged  with  people  of  every  race,  tongue,  and  colour.  Among  the 
chief  merchants  are  the  Parsees,  who  are  fire-worshippers.  (The  name  is  a  con- 
traction of  Bom  BoAia,  the  Portuguese  for  *'Oood  Bay."  It  came  to  England  as 
part  of  the  dowry  of  Catherine  of  Braganza,  daughter  of  the  King  of  Portugal,  and 
wife  of  Charles  ii.  The  East  India  Company  received  it  fh>m  Charles  for  a  rent  of 
£10  a  year.)— On  the  neighbouring  islands  of  Salsette  and  Elephanta  are  the  remains 
of  wonderftd  temples  hollowed  out  in  the  native  rock.  On  the  table-land  east  of 
Bombay  stands  the  city  of  Pooaah,  the  chief  station  between  Bombay  and  Madras. 

(iii)  MadrM  (420X  the  capital  of  the  Presidency  of  Madras,  is  the  third  largest 
town  in  India,  and  the  third  seaport  in  rank.  It  stands  on— or  rather  stretches  for 
eight  miles  along— a  surf-beaten  shore,  erposed  for  months  together  to  the  ftill  fury 
of  the  north-east  monsoons.  The  houses  are  blindingly  white.  An  artificial  harbour 
and  piers  have  now  been  built,  which  enables  vessels  to  come  up  and  discharge  their 
cargoes.  The  summer  capital  of  the  Presidency  is  Utstawand  (7000  ft  above  the  sea) 
in  the  Nilgherries ;  Just  as  Simla  is  the  summer  capital  of  BengaL 

(iv)  Hyderabad  (870)  is  the  capital  of  the  Nizam's  Dominions,  in  the  Deocan.  It 
is  the  largest  city  in  the  Deccan ;  and  a  great  railway  centre.  It  is  a  Moslem  rather 
than  a  Hindoo  city ;  and  the  streets  are  crowded  with  Arabs,  Afghans,  and  Bohlllaa. 
It  is  naturally  and  strongly  fortified  by  a  belt  of  desert  borderland— on  which  lies  a 
mighty  chaos  of  granite  rocks ;  and  this  belt  is  in  some  places  18  miles  wide.  The 
Nizam  has  a  body-guard  of  Amazons.  Not  far  fh}m  the  city  stands  Golooada,  the 
former  capital  of  the  kingdom.  Diamonds  used  to  be  polished  in  Qolconda ;  but  the 
diamond  mines  were  at  Kamul. 

(v)  Laekaow  (270)  is  the  capital  of  the  former  kingdom  of  Oude,  now  in  the  North- 
west Provinces.  It  is  a  magnificent  city,  ftill  of  palatial  structures ;  but  to  English- 
men  it  is  most  memorable  for  the  stubborn  defence  by  Lawrence  in  the  Mutiny  of 
1857,  and  its  gallant  relief  by  Haveloclc  Cawapore  (160)  was,  in  the  same  war,  iho 
scene  of  a  terrible  massacre  of  English  women  and  children. 

(vi)  BenarM  (210X  on  the  Ganges,  is  the  **  Holy  City  "  of  the  Hindu  Brahmans.  It 
is  crowded  with  palaces  and  Hindoo  temples ;  and  the  countless  palaces,  temples, 
towers,  mosques,  cones,  spires,  cupolas,  minarets,  porticoes,  sanctuaries,  flights  of 
steps  to  the  river— with  the  altars,  shrines,  statues,  and  images  set  up  at  the  comer 
of  every  street— make  up  the  most  characteristic  scenes  in  the  whole  of  India.  It  is 
the  centre  of  Hindu  learning.  The  interior  is  a  labyrinth  of  narrow  winding  streets, 
where  one  is  Jostled  and  hustled  by  crowds  of  pack  animals,  camels,  horses,  aases, 
and  sacred  bulls,  while  monkeys  chatter  fh>m  the  balconies.  The  '*  ghats,"  or  flights 
of  steps  to  the  river,  are  crowded  with  pilgrims  and  fakirs,  many  of  them  performing 
their  ablutions  in  the  sacred  stream.    _ 
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20.  HlBtorlo  Towns. — India  has  experienced  so  many  yicissitudes, 
been  oveirun  by  so  many  conquerors,  has  seen  the  rise  and  fall  of  so 
many  empires  and  kingdoms,  that  it  is  full  of  places  which  have  left 
their  mark  in  history  and  which  still  retain  the  memories  of  past  and 
departed  greatness.  The  most  important  of  these  towns  are  Delhi, 
Patna^  Agra,  Amrltsar,  Lahore,  AHahahart,  Jeypore,  Meemt^  Nagpore^ 
TrloUnopoly,  Peshawnr,  Dacca,  Jnblmlpore,  Indore,  UmlMLUa,  Oalioat, 
and  Snrat.  Most  of  these  cities  stand  in  the  Ganges-Junma  valley  ; 
and  no  region  in  the  world  presents  such  an  array  of  splendid  and 
famous  cities. 

(i)  D«Uil  (180X  on  the  Jumna,  was  for  centuries  the  proud  capital  of  the  great 
Mogul,  and  the  centre  of  the  Moslem  world  in  India.  It  once  covered  an  area  of  20 
square  miles,  and  the  ruins  of  different  cities  all  called  Delhi  cover  40  square 
miles.  Its  finest  building  is  the  Jama-Masjid,  the  largest  and  finest  mosque  in  India. 
It  stands  in  the  true  centre  of  India— that  is,  where  the  great  historic  roads  from 
the  basin  of  the  lower  Ganges,  trom  the  Hindoo  Koosh,  fh>m  the  Indus  Valley  and 
the  Gulf  of  Cambay,  meet  and  cross.  At  present  it  is  the  chief  centre  of  trade 
within  the  triangle  formed  by  Calcutta,  Bombay,  and  Pestiawur. 

(ii)  Pataa  (175),  on  the  Ganges,  is  an  old  Moslem  town.  But  at  present  it  is  one  of 
the  chief  trading  centres  of  India ;  makes  up  and  exports  opium ;  sells  rice ;  and  its 
warehouses  stretch  for  12  miles  along  the  banks  of  the  river.  Near  it  is  Oaya,  the 
birthplace  of  Sakya-Mouni  (sumamed  Buddha,  or  *'  the  Enlightened  "),  the  founder  of 
Buddhism.  Here  he  sat  for  five  years  in  the  shade  of  a  banyan,  absorbed  in  contem- 
plation.   Hence,  for  Buddhists,  Gaya  is  the  '*  Holy  City." 

(ill)  lira  (165X  on  the  Jumna,  is  celebrated  for  the  exquisite  and  indeed  perfect 
beauty  of  the  Ti^-Mahal— an  edifice  erected  to  the  memory  at  his  wife  by  Shah  Jehan 
at  a  cost  of  three  millions  sterling.  Built  of  pink  sandstone  and  white  marble, 
standing  amid  the  sombre  green  of  cypress-trees,  seen  in  the  liquid  atmosphere  of  a 
moonlight  night,  it  presents  a  sight  that  can  never  be  forgotten. 

(iv)  Amrttsar  (166).  in  the  Punjab,  is  the  sacred  metropolis  of  the  religious  sect 
called  Sikhs.  Here  is  the  Lake  of  Immortality  and  its  Golden  Temple — one  of  the 
most  beautiftil  and  elabonte  buildings  in  the  world.  This  city  is  the  cntrep6t  for 
goods  sent  from  Calcutta  and  Bombay  to  Cashmere  and  other  markets  of  Central 
Asia.  During  the  great  feasts  the  city  becomes  a  chromatic  firenzy  of  colour ;  the 
streets  being  hung  with  shawls,  carpets,  curtains,  and  banners  of  every  kind. 

(v)  lakore  (152),  on  the  Ravee,  In  the  richest  of  the  dooabs,  is  the  capital  of  the 
Ptti\jab,  and  the  administrative  and  railway  centre  of  the  North- West  Provinces. 

(vi)  AlUh>t>a<l  (150),  at  the  confluence  of  the  Ganges  and  the  Jumna,  and  midway 
between  Calcutta  and  Bombay  on  the  Great  Indian  Peninsular  Railway,  is  now  the 
true  coBunercial  centre  of  the  Indian  Empire.    (The  name  means  "  Abode  of  (3od.") 
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(vii)  JtypM*  (l^)f  ^e  capital  of  Jeypore— one  of  the  twenty  Native  Statei  Id 
"  RaJpiitana,"— on  a  plateau  eaat  of  the  Tbar»  calls  itself  the  "  Paris  of  India/'  and  is 
one  of  the  finest  towns  between  the  Indus  and  the  Ganges. 

(riii)  Umrwt  (lOOX  in  the  dooab  between  the  Ganges  and  the  Jumna,  is  celebnted  as 
the  town  where  the  Sepoy  Mutiny  of  1857  broke  out 

(ix)  Raffpore  (100)  is  the  most  important  town  in  the  Central  Provinces.  It  was 
one  of  the  chief  towns  of  the  old  Mahratta  Kingdom. 

(x)  THihiaopoly  (85X  the  largest  city  south  of  Madias,  stands  at  the  head  of  the 
Gauvery  Delta,  the  garden  of  Southern  India.  It  is  commanded  by  a  strong  fort, 
perched  on  a  steep  granite  peak ;  and  bloody  were  the  struggles  between  the  English 
and  French  In  the  last  century  to  keep  possession  of  it. 

(xi)  PMhawor  (80),  on  the  Cabul  River,  above  where  it  Joins  the  Indus,  and  opposite 
the  mouth  of  the  Khyber  Pass,  is  the  bulwark  of  the  Indian  Empire  against  Afj^han- 
istan.    "  The  shadow  of  Russia  is  projected  towards  this  point" 

(xii)  Daoea  (80X  on  a  tributary  of  the  Brahmapootra,  was  once  the  capital  of  Bengal, 
and  the  centre  of  the  Mahometan  world  In  Eastern  India.  The  ruins  of  its  palaces 
are  scattered  over  the  surrounding  Jungle. 

(xiii)  Jobbalpore  (76),  in  the  Central  Provinces,  is  the  chief  town  in  the  valley  of  the 
Upper  Kerbudda.  It  stands  on  the  main  line  of  railway  between  Calcutta  and  Bom- 
bay. It  stands  near  the  "  marble  gorge  "  of  the  Nerbudda,  and  in  the  middle  of  some 
of  the  finest  scenery  in  India. 

(xiv)  ladere  (76)  is  the  capital  of  one  of  the  most  powerful  Native  States  on  the 
Malwa  Plateau.    It  is  the  centre  of  the  opium  trade. 

(xv)  VabalU  is  an  important  military  station.  It  guards  the  road  between  Lahore 
and  Delhi,  and  is  the  bulwark  of  Blala,  the  summer  capital  of  British  India,  high 
among  the  hills  of  the  Sub-Himalaya. 

(xvi)  Oalieafis  the  largest  city  on  the  Malabar  coast  It  was  the  first  Indian  seaport 
visited  by  Vasco  da  Gama  in  1498.  It  gives  its  name  to  oalicoest  but  no  longer  pro- 
duces them.  It  exports  the  gold  ores  of  Walnad,  the  cofibe  of  the  NUgherries,  and 
the  teak  of  the  Western  Ghats. 

(xvii)  8vat  was  in  the  early  days  of  the  East  India  Company  the  chief  tnding-place 
on  the  west  coast.    It  gives  its  name  to  a  coarse  kind  of  cotton.       n 

21.  Oommimlcations.— Up  to  the  middle  of  the  present  century, 
there  were  in  India  few  roads,  and  not  a  single  mile  of  railway.  The 
roads  of  the  country  were  footpaths  or  tracks  fit  only  for  ox- 
wagons  ;  and,  except  where  there  were  navigable  rivers,  all  burdens 
had  to  be  carried  on  the  backs  of  men  or  of  oxen.  At  the  present 
time,  there  are  nearly  20,000  miles  of  railway  ;  13,000  miles  of 
navigable  canal,  artificial  and  natural ;  and  560,000  miles  of  postal 
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route.  There  are.  over  35,000  miles  of  telegraph  lines.  Great  trunk 
lines  of  railway  cross  the  Peninsula,  from  west  to  east,  at  four  differ- 
ent parts  ;  and  these  are  again  connected  bj  branch  lines  with  all  the 
larger  towns.  Thus  the  three  great  capitals,  Calcutta^  Bombay,  and 
Madras,  are  all  connected  by  railways.  The  highways  are  magnificently 
engineered  and  solidly  built,  and  are  noble  specimens  of  skill  in  their 
gradients,  cuttings,  bridges,  and  embankments.  The  canals,  both  for 
nayigation  and  for  irrigation,  are  splendidly  constructed.  If,  then,  we 
take  the  water-ways,  the  railways,  and  the  highroads  together,  we 
shall  find  that  the  densely  peopled  parts  of  India  are  as  well  provided 
with  the  means  of  communication  as  any  country  in  Europe. 

(0  The  nilways  of  British  India  give  one  mile  of  rail  to  every  75  square  miles  of 
area.  The  longest  railway  is  fh>m  Oalcvtta  to  FaUawv,  up  the  Ganges  and  Indus 
valleys.  The  other  railways  are  carried  over  the  Qhats,  over  the  Vlndbyas  and  other 
ranges,  and  through  the  highest  passes. 

(ii)  Of  the  560,000  miles  of  postal  routes,  only  20,000  are  properly  constructed  high- 
roads. The  longest  of  them  runs  from  Calcutta  to  Peshawur ;  and  this  skilfully 
engineered  and  well-kept  road  of  1500  miles  is  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  world,  as 
well  as  one  of  the  triumphs  of  British  military  rule. 

OU)  All  the  great  deltas,  not  only  of  the  Oangeii-Brahmapootra  and  Indus,  but  of  the 
peninsular  rivers,  are  intersected  by  numerous  water-courses  ;  and  the  lagoons  and 
backwaters  along  the  coast  are  of  the  greatest  service  to  navigation.  In  addition  to 
the  navigation  canals,  those  for  irrigation  are  often  used  by  small  craft  for  hundreds 
of  miles.  "  In  the  Oangetic  Delta  the  population  are  half  amphibious.  Every  village 
can  be  reached  by  water  in  the  rainy  season,  and  every  ftimily  keeps  its  boat." 

22.  Population  and  Popnlonsness. — The  population  of  India  amounts 
to  about  290,000,000  souk.  Of  these,  230,000,000  are  in  British 
India ;  and  the  rest  in  Native  States,  which  are,  in  different  ways, 
more  or  less  under  the  control  of  the  British  Government.  The 
average  density  of  the  population  is  194  to  the  square  mile. 

(i)  Great  Britain  has  800  to  the  square  mile ;  France  has  185,  so  that  India  and 
France  have  a  nearly  equal  density. 

(ii)  The  highest  density  is  in  the  Ganges  Valley,  which  has  an  average  of  500  to  the 
square  mile.  In  some  parts  984  to  the  square  mile  are  found— and  that,  too,  in  districts 
which  are  purely  agriculturaL 

(iii)  The  highest  density  in  the  Deccan  is  found  in  Coehlii,  a  native  state  in  the 
Presidency  of  Madras,  which  has  442  to  the  square  mile. 

(iv)  The  plains  of  the  Ganges  and  Indus  support  150  millions  ;  the  remaining  110 
millions  live  in  the  Deccan. 
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23.  Inhabitants. — "There  is  scarcely  a  country  in  the  world  which 
contains  a  greater  diversity  of  tribes  and  races  in  every  stage  of  civil- 
isation, from  the  cultured  European  and  philosophic  Hindu  down  to 
the  most  degraded  savages."  There  are,  speaking  broadly,  two  dis- 
tinct stocks— the  Hindu  (in  the  Northern  Plains),  and  the  Dravidian 
(in  the  Deccan).  The  Hindus  speak  Hindustani,  or  Bengali ; 
the  Dravidians  either  Telugu  or  Tamil.  But  more  than  a  hundred 
different  languages  are  spoken  within  the  boundaries  of  India 

About  85  millions  of  people  speak  Hindastani ;  about  40  millions,  Bengali ;  about 
18  millions,  Telugu ;  and  13  millions,  Tamil. 

24.  Political  Divisions. — The  Governor-General  of  India  resides  in 
Calcutta,  and  is  the  immediate  representative  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment, and  the  Viceroy  for  the  Queen  as  Empress  of  India.  He  rules 
over  all  India,  and  also,  directly,  over  some  small  districts.  Under 
him  are  the  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Bengal ;  the  chief  Commissioner 
of  Assam ;  the  Lieutenant-Governor  of  the  North- West  Provlnoes  and 
Oude;  the  Lieutenant-Governor  of  the  Pn^jab;  the  Chief  Com- 
missioner of  the  Central  Provinces  (including  Nagpore,  Jubbulpore, 
etc.) ;  the  Chief  Commissioner  of  Bnrmah ;  the  Governor  of  the  Presi- 
dency of  Bombay ;  and  the  Governor  of  the  Presidency  of  Kadras. 
Besides,  there  are  a  number  of  Native  States,  which  are  controlled  by 
the  British  Government ;  and  the  most  important  of  these  are  the 
Bajpntana  Agency;  the  Central  Indian  Agency;  Hyderabad,  and 
Mysore.  In  the  Himalayas  there  are  three  states,  Bhutan,  Nepanl, 
and  Cashmere,  which  are  independent,  but  pay  a  small  tribute  to  the 
British  Government,   r 

(i)  The  map  of  India  is  particularly  puzzling.  The  best  thing  to  do  is  to  get  hold 
\dth  the  eye  of  the  Native  States  of  llysor*  and  Hydtrabad  in  the  Deccan  ;  and  then  of 
the  country  called  B^limtaiia,  which  lies  to  the  east  of  the  Thar  ;  and  refer  all  other 
provinces  to  these. 

(ii)  The  "Agencies  "  embrace  a  large  number  of  small  states— each  with  its  own 
native  ruler.  There  are  about  160  Native  States  ;  and  in  each  capital  resides  a  British 
official  who  is  called  the  "  Resident." 

(iii)  It  is  the  deep-sunk  swamp  of  the  Terai— dangerous  to  cross  even  on  horse- 
Uck,~that  has  preserved  the  Independence  of  Nepaul  and  Bhutan. 
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(It)  The  Qneen  was  solemnly  proclaimed  Empress  of  India  (Kaiser-i-Hind)  at  Delhi 
—the  capital  of  the  old  Mogul  Empire— on  January  10, 1877.  The  aflkirs  of  the  conn- 
try  are  really  managed  by  a  number  of  Englishmen,  Scotchmen^  and  Irishmen, 
who  belong  to  the  Civil  Service  of  India ;  and  many  of  these  young  men  have  under 
their  rule  districts  containing  hundreds  of  thousands  of  human  beings,  "  without  any 
cheek  but  their  own  consciences  in  administering  laws  of  extreme  severity." 

25.  RellglonB. — The  chief  religion  of  India  is  Brahmanifiin  :  it  is 
the  religion  of  three-fourths  of  the  people.  In  the  north,  there  are 
large  numbers  of  MahometanB — over  50  millions.  Buddhism  has 
almost  completely  disappeared  from  the  Peninsula,  but  holds  its 
ground  in  the  Himalayan  Valleys  and  in  the  south  of  Ceylon.  The 
Ciristlaiis  as  yet  number  under  two  millions. 

(i)  Oastt  is  the  chief  social  feature  of  Brahmanism.  There  were  originally  four  castes, 
the  chief  being  the  Brahmans,  who  are  sprung  from  the  head  of  Brahma  himself.  But 
there  are  now  2500  main  divisions  of  caste ;  and  in  Madras  alone  about  4000  minor 
distinctions.  The  two  extremes  are  the  Brahmans  and  the  Kaqjars.  The  latter  are 
scavengers ;  they  feed  on  carrion,  dwell  in  kennels,  and  may  be  struck  or  even  killed 
with  impunity.  The  former  are  the  ' '  heirs  of  all  things."  A  "  scale  of  distance  "  has 
been  drawn  up ;  and  the  Kanjar  must  keep  100  paces  from  the  Brahman.  Before  the 
British  rule,  death  was  the  penalty  for  breaking  these  regulations;  for  even  the 
shadow  of  a  low-caste  man  would  ' '  pollute  "  the  personage  of  high-caste.  So  ingrained 
is  this  spirit  even  now,  that  a  Ohristian  convert  "  will  not  eat  with  the  priest  by  whom 
he  has  been  converted ;  and  the  fkther  closes  his  door  to  the  son  who  has  travelled 
abroad,  and  thereby  lost  caste." 

(ii)  Mahometanism  is  also  called  Xdamlsm.    {Islam  means  "  God's  will  be  done ! ") 

(iii)  Nature-worship,  such  as  the  worship  of  serpents  and  "evil  spirits,"  prevails 
among  many  of  the  wild  tribes  In  the  hills.  Trees,  stones  of  fimtastic  shapes,  useful 
plants,  noxious  plants,  wild  beasts,  tame  animals,  etc.  etc.,  are  all  ol^ects  of  worship. 

26.  British  Provinces. — The  following  is  a  tabular  yiew  of  the  chief 
territorial  divisions  in  India  under  the  direct  rule  of  Great  Britain  : — 


Provikcbs. 


2.  Rortk  West  Tro- 
viaees  and  Cade 

8.  fwaith     .    .    . 


BRITISH  PROVINCES. 
Position. 
The  Basin  of  the  Lower  Ganges 

with  its  delta. 
North-west    of    Bengal,    in    the 
Upper  Ganges  and  Jumna  Basin 

The  Basin  of  the  Five  Tributaries 
of  the  Indus ;  and  also  Delhi. 


Chief  Towss. 
Patna, 
Murshedabad,  Dacca. 
Allahabad,  Benares, 
Cawnpore,  Agra, 
Meerut,  Lncknow. 

Delhi,  Mooltan, 
Peshawur,  Simla. 
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PROVINCKa. 

4.  Omtril  rrtyvlaoM 


«.  Bombay 


7.  Madna 


8.  BritUh  Bumah 


Position. 
Northern  put  of  Deccan,  between 
the  Nerbudd&and  the  Godavery. 
East  of  Bengal,  the  Valley  of  the 

Lower  Brahmapootra. 
Western  District  of  India,  from 

Beloochistan  to  Mysore. 
From  Lake  Chilka  to  Cape  Comorin, 

and  partly  bounded  on  the  west 

by  Hyderabad  and  Mysore. 
Strip  on  west  coast  of  Farther 

India,  to  the  Isthmos  of  Krah. 


Ghicf  Towh& 
Jubbolpore. 


ft  Surat,  Poonah, 
Knrrachee,  Hyderabad. 
Madras,  Masnllpatam, 
Arcot 


,  Martaban, 
Moulmein. 


^ 


(I)  Beagal  or  the  Lower  PtotIbom  is  part  of  the  great  alluvial  plain  of  the  Ganges.  It 
also  includes  the  Delta  of  the  Ganges-Brahmapootra  "  with  its  thousand  mouths." 

(ii)  The  Rorth-Wost  Prorlaoos  (with  Oodo)  comprise  the  alluvial  plains  of  the  Upper 
Ganges  and  the  Jumna.  Dude  is  one  of  the  most  populous  parts  of  the  globe. 
The  district  between  the  Ganges  and  the  Jumna  is  called  the  Dooab. 

(ill)  The  FoAjab  consists  mostly  of  the  basins  of  the  Upper  Indus,  but  also  embraces 
a  port  of  the  Ganges  Basin.  The  tracts  along  the  rivers  are  fertile ;  but  the  '*  dooabs  " 
are  often  mere  wildernesses  of  scrab  and  Jungle.  Only  about  half  the  Pui^ab  is 
under  direct  British  rule ;  the  rest  is  filled  by  34  Native  States. 

Ah  ia  PuMJab  Mid  Dooab  to  the  same  u  av  In  oor  Avon,  and  mMitB  wxter.  Puni  mtaxa  /Im; 
Mid  is  the  same  word  u  our  pvneh-n  dxtok  of  five  ingredienta,— the  Greek  ptnU,  the 
SngUah  Jive.    Doo  la  the  aame  word  a«  oor  two. 

(iv)  The  Cntral  ProiinoM  form  an  irregular  square  which  embraces  the  upper  courses 
of  the  Nerbudda  and  the  Mahanuddy.    The  Satpura  Range  runs  through  them. 

(v)  Assam  Fropar  is  an  extensive  alluvial  plain  about  450  miles  long  and  50  broad, 
along  the  Brahmapootra.  It  includes,  also,  ranges  of  hills,  the  chief  of  which  is  the 
Khasia  Range.  The  rainfall  here,  owing  to  the  moisture-laden  winds  from  the  south 
being  heaped  in  a  narrow  valley,  is  the  largest  in  the  world.  GhiTapoo^Joo  has  an 
annual  rainCall  of  610  inches. 

(vi)  The  Boaibay  Prosldeiiey  stretches  fh>m  the  Puivjab  and  Beloochistan  southwards 
to  Mysore,  for  a  distance  of  1100  miles.  It  is  nearly  as  large  as  France.  The  largest 
of  the  Native  States  in  this  province  are  Oatoh  and  Baroda,  in  the  country  called 
Gt^ci^t.    The  country  on  the  Lower  Indus  is  called  Sdnde. 

(vii)  The  Madras  Presidaney  stretches  trom  the  Chilka  Lake  to  Cape  Comorin, 
includes  the  whole  of  the  Eastern,  and  a  huge  part  of  the  Western  Ghats.  It  includes 
the  old  provinces  of  the  Oamatie,  Malabar,  etc.  It  is  1000  miles  long ;  and  its  area  is 
larger  than  that  of  Prussia. 

(viii)  British  Burmah  is  described  on  p.  266. 
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27  VatiTe  States. — The  following  is  a  tabular  view  of  the  chief 
Native  States  which  are  more  or  less  subject  to  the  authority  of 
Great  Britain  :— 


NATIVE  STATES. 


States. 

POSITIOH. 

CHiKr  Towns. 

1.  OMlimw* 

North  of  the  PuxUab.    In  a 

Jamako,  Srinagar. 

2.  BiUPOtaiut      .... 

The  general   name  for   20 

Jejpore,  Jodpore  (capl- 

States  east  of  the  Lower 

talsoftwo). 

Indus. 

a  OoKtnl  UidU  or  mdon 

04  States  between  Rajputana 

OwaUor,  ladore. 

Aftiiey. 

and  the  Central  Provinces. 
The  largest  are  Scindia's 
Dominions   and   Holkar's 
Dominions. 

4.  OiU«nt 

Between  the  Gulfs  of  Cutch 
and  Cambay. 

Baroda. 

5.  B^rdn^lNul  or  the  Hi- 

Between  the  Central   Pro- 

Hyderabad, Aurungabad. 

am'i  Domlaioai. 

vinces  and  the  Presidency 
of  Madras. 

6.  Ifywrt 

South  of  the  Krishna. 

Bancalon,,  Mysore. 

7.  TtaTueore     .... 

South-west  of  Madras  Pre- 
sidency. 

TrlTaadroB. 

le  British  OoTemment. 

(i)  CaAmars  lies  in  the  basin  of  the  Upper  Indus  among  the  Himalayas— "in  the 
grandest  alpine  region : "  it  is  one  of  the  loveliest  spots  in  the  whole  world.  The 
Vale  of  Cashmere  is  hemmed  in  on  all  sides  by  snow-olad  peaks,  and  is  watered 
by  the  Jhelum,  which  forms  in  its  course  Lake  Woolar  and  other  beautiful  lakes. 
The  snowy  peaks,  the  romantic  gorges,  the  calm  lakes— which  reflect  the  trees, 
mountains,  and  sky— the  clear  streams  with  their  rapids  and  waterC&lls,  the  magni- 
ficent woods,  the  meads  thickly  bespangled  with  flowers,  the  absence  of  wind,  and 
the  perpetual  spring,  all  go  to  make  up  the  ideal  of  an  earthly  Eden.  The  capital  is 
grtaagar  (150X  an  "  Indian  Venice,"  intersected  by  canals,  which  are  enlivened  by 
boats  gliding  in  all  directions.  The  houses  have  gardens  on  the  roof,  which  are  always 
bright  with  flowers.    Jamimi  is  the  official  capital. 

(ii)  BiUPBtaaa  lies  in  the  north-west  of  India,  and  is  the  name  of  a  wide  region,  in 
which  lie  20  Native  States,  ruled  by  Rijahs.  Although  larger  than  the  United  King- 
dom, its  population  is  little  more  than  10,000,000.  The  AravuUi  Range  runs  through 
the  east  of  this  region,  and  the  Thar  Desert  lies  in  the  west  The  chiet  British 
Agent,  who  regulates  all  these  states,  resides  at  AJaier*— a  small  territory  under  the 
direct  rule  of  the  Viceroy.  The  three  laigest  RiOput  States  are  Jodpore,  Oodeypor*^ 
and  Jeyport. 
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(ill)  The  Otntna  UidU  or  Indor*  Agmey  lies  between  RiOputana  and  the  British 
Central  Provinces.  It  comprises  04  Feadatory  States.  The  krgest  is  Chralkr,  which 
is  governed  by  the  Maharajah  (="  Great  Ri^ah  or  Emperor  ")  Scindia ;  but  the  British 
Agent  resides  at  Indore,  the  capital  of  the  dominions  of  the  Ifahanjah  Holkar. 
Chndlor  is  a  tjrpical  Indian  fortress.  A  sandstone  rock  about  a  mile  and  a  half  long, 
whose  steep  white  clifls  rise  boldly  out  of  the  verdore  and  the  small  mnd  dwellings 
of  the  plain,  commands  the  whole  country  for  60  miles  in  every  direction.  This  strong- 
hold has  been  fought  for,  over  and  over  again,  by  the  different  masters  of  India. 
It  was  twice  stormed  by  the  British ;  and  it  is  now  one  of  the  strongest  positions 
in  all  India. 

(iv)  (hO«rat  is  a  rich  alluvial  country,  which  comprises  the  states  of  Eathiawar,  Oateh 
and  Baro4a.    The  sovereign  of  Baroda  is  called  the  Qvloowar  (or  "  Cowherd  "). 

(v)  Hyderabad  (or  the  Hlaam's  DofldaJUms)  is  by  for  the  largest  and  most  important 
Native  State  In  all  India.  It  lies  in  the  heart  of  the  Deocan  and  is  extremely  fertile. 
From  the  diamond-fields  of  the  Kistna  Valley  have  come  many  famous  gems,  such  as 
the  "  Kohinoor "  (Mountain  of  Light).  The  capital  is  Hyderabad  (there  is  another 
Hyderabad  In  Scinde,  near  the  head  of  the  Indus  Delta).  Not  far  from  Aurungabad 
stands  the  little  town  of  Asiaye,  near  which  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  (afterwards  the 
Duke  of  Wellington)  gained  a  great  victory  over  the  Mahrattas  in  1808. 

(vi)  ifyiort  consists  of  an  extensive  table-land  a  little  more  than  half  the  siae 
of  England.  The  surface  is  dotted  over  with  remarkable  rocks,  called  Sroofs 
(=" Inaccessible ")— isolated  bluffs,  formerly  marine  islands,  which  look  "like  hay- 
cocks scattered  over  the  surface  of  a  meadow."  Some  of  them  rise  to  the  height  of 
1600  feet,  and  can  only  be  scaled  by  steps  cut  in  the  rock.  Many  have  perennial 
springs  on  the  top ;  and  are  thus  impr^nable  strongholds,  framed  by  Nature. 

(vii)  Travaaeor*  is  a  state  on  the  south-western  coast.  Most  of  it  is  covered  with 
forest ;  but  the  low  lands  on  the  coast  are  very  fertile.  Round  Trivandrum  is  a  vast 
district  which  grows  about  22,000,000  palm-trees— palmyra,  cocoa-nut,  and  others. 
Beside  Travancore  is  Ooehia,  another  small  Native  State.  The  capital  is  Ooobia 
(='<Littl«  Port").  "Here  Vasco  da  Oaroa  died  in  1525 ;  here  was  built  the  first 
European  church  ;  and  here  was  printed  the  first  book  in  India." 

(viii)  Hepaol,  the  native  country  of  the  warlike  Ghoorkas,  is  a  narrow  mountain-state 
among  the  Himalayas.  Xhataaiidu  is  the  capital,  and  the  key  to  the  chief  passes 
across  the  Himalayan  range.  Though  independent,  Nepaul  has  to  receive  a  British 
Resident  Blkkim,  a  small  Feudatory  State,  lies  to  the  east  Da^MUaf  is  a  health- 
resort  of  the  English,  and  is  the  centre  of  British  rule  in  the  Himalayas. 

(ix)  Bhataa  is  another  state  in  the  Himalayas,  with  some  of  the  grandest  scenery. 

28.  Ceylon.  The  "Pearl  of  the  Eastern  Sea3"— Ceylon  (="the 
Resplendent") — is  a  pear-shaped  island  almost  connected  with  the 
mainland  by  Adam's  Bridge,  a  chain  of  low  coral  reefs  and  sandbanks. 
It  is  nearly  as  large  as  Scotland.  The  interior  is  filled  with  a  lofky 
table-land,  from  which  rise  many  high  peaks.    The  highest  is  Pedro 
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Tallagalla  (8260  ft.).  The  central  highlands  form  a  complete  water- 
parting,  from  which  numerous  rivers  flow  in  every  direction  through 
the  broad  belts  of  lowlands  round  the  coast ;  and  thus  Ceylon  is  one 
of  the  best- watered  countries  in  the  world.  The  largest  river  is  the 
MaliavUa  Oanga.  The  soil  is  extremely  fertile,  even  in  the  highland 
regions  ;  and  the  climate  is  warm — but  cooler  than  in  the  correspond- 
ing latitudes  of  India.  The  population  is  about  half  that  of  Scotland. 
The  chief  products  are  coffee,  cinnamon,  tea,  cocoa-nuts,  and  tobacco. 
The  immense  forests  yield  satin-wood,  ebony,  etc.  Colombo  is  the 
capital ;  Kandy  (the  old  capital)  high  up  among  the  hills  is  the  sunmier 
retreat  of  the  English  residents ;  and  Point  de  Oalle  was  the  great 
port  of  call  for  the  lines  of  steamers  which  ply  in  the  Eastern  waters. 

(i)  Ceylon  is  not  under  Indian  rule ;  it  is  a  Crown  colony,  managed  by  tlio  Colonial 
OfBce  in  "London. 

(ii)  The  people  are  called  81iighal«M,  and  are  Baddliists. 

(iii)  A  railway  connects  Colombo  and  Kandy.    Colombo  is  now  the  chief  port. 

29.  The  few  possessions  in  India  held  by  Foreign  Powers  are  :— 
(a)  By  the  French :  1.  Pondlcbeny,  a  seaport  town  south  of  Madras. 
2.  Kah^,  a  little  port,  north  of  Calicut,  on  the  Malabar  Coast  3. 
Obandeniagore,  a  small  town  on  the  Hooghly,  north  of  Calcutta. 

(b)  By  the  Portuguese  :  1.  Goa,  a  small  well-watered  and  fertile 
territory  on  the  west  or  Malabar  coast  of  India.  2.  Damman,  a 
small  port,  north  of  Bombay.  3.  Dlu,  a  port  on  a  small  island  in 
the  Gulf  of  Cambay  opposite  Damman. 

THE  SPELLING  OF  INDIAN  NAMES. 
The  spelling  of  Indian  names  has  been  greatly  altered  lately,  and  the  old-fashioned 
spelling  is  destined  to  die  oat    The  spelling  in  the  text  is  that  which  is  most  nsnal ; 
bat  it  is  as  well  to  make  oorselves  acqaainted  with  both  forms.    In  the  new  spelling, 
a  replaces  « ;  and  « the  old-foshioned  o. 

New  Spbllino.  Old  Spklliko.  New  Spelling.  Old  Spelling. 


PaiUab. 

Atak. 

Jamna. 

Rann  of  Kachh. 

Banaras. 

Kanhpar. 

Bangolar. 


Panjanb. 

Attock. 

Jomna. 

Rann  of  Catch. 

Bexutfes. 

Cawnpore. 

Bangalore. 


Lakhnaa. 

Jaipar. 

Jodhpar. 

Haisor. 

Arkat 

Karachi. 

Haidarabad. 


Lacknow. 

Jeypore. 

Jodpore. 

Ifeysore. 

Arcot. 

Karachee. 

Hyderabad. 
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INDO-CHINA. 

1.  Introduotory. — Indo-ChlnA  or  Fnrtlier  India  is  the  name  given  to 
the  mighty  "  Peninsula  of  Peninsulas/'  which  lies  between  the  Bay  of 
Bengal  and  the  Chinese  Sea — ^between  the  Brahmapootra  and  the  Gulf 
of  Tonquin.  It  lies  almost  wholly  within  the  Torrid  Zone — the 
Tropic  of  Cancer  running  through  the  north  of  Burmah.  There  are 
four  countries  in  this  region — the  Empires  of  Buzmah  and  Annam, 
the  Kingdoms  of  Biam  and  Cambodia,  in  addition  to  territories  which 
are  under  the  rule  of  Great  Britain  and  of  France. 

2.  Extent. — The  area  of  this  great  region  is  about  873,000  square 
miles — that  is,  more  than  four  times  the  size  of  France.  But  the 
population  is  estimated  at  only  36,000,000,  which  is  less  than  the 
present  population  of  the  French  Republic.  Of  the  three  Great 
Monsoon  Countries,  this  has  by  far  the  smallest  population — a  popu- 
lation not  to  be  compared  for  a  moment  with  the  teeming  millions  oi 
India  and  of  China. 

(i)  The  three  MonBoon  Goontries  are  India,  nkU>-Oklaa,  and  Gkl&a. 

(ii)  The  population  of  Indo-China  gives  only  45  to  the  sqaare  mile. 

<iii)  The  spanlty  of  population  in  Indo-China  is  due  to  three  causes  :  (a)  the  great 
number  of  mountains,  (&)  the  density  and  extent  of  the  forests,  and  (c)  the  inseeurlty 
of  human  life. 

3.  Coast  Line.— The  sea-board  of  Indo-China  is  of  a  highly  varied 
character;  it  is  diversified  by  bays,  bights,  gulfs,  islands,  and  headlands. 
There  are  plenty  of  opportunities  for  good  and  commodious  harbours ; 
and  the  length  of  the  coast  line  is  largely  increased  by  the  magnificent 
deltas  at  the  mouths  of  the  great  rivers. 

(i)  The  chief  openings  are  the  OvIX  of  Ifartabui,  the  immense  OvIX  of  Siaai,  and  the 
4slf  of  Toiiq:nlB. 

(ii)  The  chief  headlands  are  Caps  Mograls,  west  of  the  Irrawaddy  Delta,  and  Oape 
aoauaia,  pointing  "  like  a  mighty  finger  "  to  the  Equator,  which  it  approaches  within 
about  one  degree.  The  latter  cape  is  the  most  southerly  point  of  the  whole 
continent. 

(ill)  The  Straits  of  Xalaeea  divide  the  Malay  PeninsuU  from  the  Uland  of  Sumatra. 
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4.  Build. — By  far  the  largest  part  of  this  yast  region  consists  of 
long  ranges  of  mountains  which  start  from  the  Plateau  of  Thibet^  ran 
from  north  to  south  (at  right  angles  to  the  Himalayan  Range),  and 
enclose  long  and  very  narrow  parallel  valleys,  which  open  out  here 
and  there  into  wide  and  fertile  basins. 

5.  lIoiintalnB. — The  mountain  ranges  of  this  immense  country  have 
been  little  explored ;  and,  in  many  instances,  not  even  their  names 
are  known.  Those  best  known  up  to  the  present  time  are :  the  Toma 
Mountalxis ;  the  Fatkol  Bange ;  and  the  Mountalxis  of  Slam. 

(i)  The  ToMft  Momatadma  separate  Aracan  from  Bannah  Proper.  (Ycma  is  a  Barmese 
word  meaning  Highland.) 

(ii)  The  Patkol  Xaac*  runs  between  Burmah  and  Assam. 

(iii)  The  KMBtaias  of  ilaa  rnn  between  Siam  and  the  Province  of  Tenoiserim. 

6.  Flalni. — There  are  in  this  region  three  well-marked,  great,  and 
very  fertile  plains :  the  Plain  of  Pegu,  the  Plain  of  Slam,  and  the 
PUin  of  TonqulB. 

(i)  The  Plain  of  Fegm  includes  the  vast  and  very  fertile  delta  of  the  Irrawaddy. 

(U)  The  Plaia  of  ilaa  is  the  wide  lower  valley  of  the  Henam. 

(iii)  The  Plain  of  Yoaqpla  fills  almost  the  whole  of  the  country  of  Tonquin  and 
embraces  the  rich  delta  of  the  Song-Ka. 

7.  Risers. — Five  great  rivers  water  this  vast  peninsula ;  and  three 
of  them  take  rank  with  the  largest  rivers  of  Asia.  These  three  are  : 
the  Irrawaddy ;  the  Saluen ;  and  the  Mekong.  The  two  shorter  rivers 
are  the  Menam  and  the  Song-Ka.    ^^ 

(i)  The  nrrawaddy  (="  Elephant  River")  rises  on  the  Chinese  frontier,  is  1200  miles 
long,  and  is  navigable-— to  Bhamo— for  900  miles.  Its  delta  is  one  of  the  largest  and 
most  intricate  in  the  world,  and  indeed,  its  lower  water-courses  intermingle  (all  round 
the  Oulf  of  Martaban)  with  the  deltas  of  ihe  Sittang  and  the  Saluen.  Its  discharge 
in  August,  Just  after  the  rainy  monsoon,  is  larger  than  that  of  the  Congo  ;  and  its 
average  yearly  discharge  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  Ganges. 

(ii)  The  Sahua  rises  in  the  Yunnan  Mountains,  where  the  brawaddy,  Makoac,  Hoaac-kov 
and  Taiiff-tM-klan<  have  their  head  waters.   It  is  navigable  for  80  miles  from  its  mouth. 

(iii)  The  Kokong  ("the  great  artery  of  Further  India"),  rises  in  Thibet,  flows 
through  Yunnan,  Bumiah,  Siam,  Cambodia,  Cochin-China,  and  fells  into  the  Chinese 
Sea.    It  has  the  largest  basin  of  all  the  rivers  of  Further  India. 
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(iv)  The  MMum  (="  Mother  of  Waters")  rises  in  Loo,  and  flows  Into  the  Golf  of 
Slam.  "  Its  month  forms  the  central  part  of  a  vast  circle,  towards  which  converge 
all  the  sea-routes  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  all  the  highways  of  the  river 
valleys." 

(v)  The  Beaf -Ka  =  "  Great  River  "  (called  the  "  Red  River  "  by  the  FrenchX  rises  in 
Yunnan,  and  falls  into  the  Gulf  of  Tonquin.  Its  basin  is  one  of  the  most  fertile  and 
most  densely  peopled  regions  in  th  Peninsula.  Though  occupying  scarcely  one- 
twentieth  part  of  Indo-China,  it  contains  about  one-half  the  inhabitants.  In  the 
large  number  of  towns  and  villages  on  its  cultivated  plains,  it  resembles  the  more 
crowded  parts  of  China. 

(vi)  LakM.— There  is,  in  all  Indo-China,  only  one  hike  of  any  size  or  importance, 
Lakt  ToBtA*sap.    It  lies  in  the  valley  of  the  Mekong,  and  is  connected  with  that  rivec 

8.  Climate. — Standing  between  two  oceans,  mostly  within  the 
tropics,  and  in  the  monsoon  region,  Indo-China  has  a  climate  which 
is  both  extremely  hot  and  extremely  moist,  and  which  becomes 
malarious,  and  even  pestiferous,  in  the  low  rich  lands  of  the  deltas. 

(i)  The  rainy  season,  which  is  bronght  by  the  South-west  Monsoon,  lasts  from 
April  to  October. 

(ii)  The  climate  of  the  long  Malay  Peninsula  is  tempered  by  the  presence  of  the 
ocean  on  both  sides,  and  the  temperature  of  Singapore,  at  the  end  of  the  peninsula, 
is,  on  this  account,  more  bearable  than  that  of  Madras. 

9.  Vegetation. — ^A  great  part  of  the  surface  of  the  Peninsula  is 
covered  with  dense  primeval  forest,  in  which  teak,  gum-trees,  the 
gatta-percha  plant,  bamboo,  and  other  tropical  growths,  are  found  in 
great  abundance.  The  staple  of  agriculture  in  the  lower  grounds, 
and  especially  in  the  swampy  deltas,  is  rloe.  But  ootton,  tobaooo, 
sugar,  Indigo,  tea,  coffee,  and  most  spices,  are  also  cultivated. 

10.  Animals. — The  most  common  wild  animab  of  Indo-China  are 

the   tiger,  elephant,  leopard,  rhinoceros,  wild  boar,  and  crocodile. 

The  gibbon  and  other  large  apes,  and  numerous  serpents  are  found  in 

the  forests. 

In  some  parts,  the  tiger  is  looked  on  as  a  god ;  his  teeth  are  worn  as  amulets ;  and 
his  praises  are  placarded  on  the  houses  in  coloured  paper  to  avert  his  wrath. 

11.  Minerals. — There  is  a  great  deal  of  mineral  wealth  in  Indo-China ; 
but  it  is  insufficiently  worked.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  gold  in  Siam  ; 
there  are  ruby  mines  in  Burmah ;  and  there  are  very  valuable  tin 
mines  in  the  Malay  Peninsula. 
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12.  miuililtaiits.— The  Indo-Chinese  belong  mostly  to  the  Monfirol 
family.  In  Cambodia  and  Siam  there  are  also  pooples  of  the 
Gauoasiaii  stock ;  while  the  Malays  and  the  Negritos  of  the  Malay 
Peninsula  belong  to  a  separate  family.  The  Buddhist  religion  is 
everywhere  predominant.  <k^ 

13.  Industries. — The  moat  important  and  most  general  industry  of 
all  the  Indo-Chinese  countries  is  agriculture.  Bice  is  the  grain  most 
grown,  and  the  main  article  of  export.  Sugar  is  also  grown ;  and  the 
mulberry  is  cultivated  for  the  sake  of  the  silkworm.  Cotton,  Indigo, 
and  tobacco,  are  also  grown  for  exportation.  The  Siamese  and 
Annamese  are  very  skilful  in  gold  and  silver  work,  in  fine  carving, 
and  in  inlaying.  The  commerce  of  these  countries  is  mostly  in  the 
hands  of  the  Chinese,  who  are  very  clever  traders. 

14.  Divisions. — The  following  are  the  political  divisions  of  the 
Indo-Chinese  Peninsula : — 


Divisions. 


1. 


2.  The  Empire  of 

3.  The  Kingdom  of  Usa 

4.  Empire  of  Aiuum 

5.  Kingfilpm  of  OambodU 

6.  Lower  OoehlB-Cldiia 

7.  KalajStalM 

8.  The  StnOta  B«ttl«m«Bti 


Condition. 
Under  the  Government  of 
India. 
II  i>  II 

Independent 
A  French  Protectorate 
French  Protectorate 
Under  French  rule 
Independent 
Under  British  rule 


Chief  Towns. 
Moolmein,  Prome. 

\  Ava,  Bhamo. 


HiU,  HaaoL 

Vdoof. 

SalfftM. 

Fank,  Johorc. 

SlBffaport,  Malacca. 


15.  British  Burmali. — The  country  still  called  British  Burmah  is  a 

long  strip  of  coost-Iand,  which  is  divided  into  three  provinces : 

Aracan,  Pegu,  and  Tenasserlm.    The  capital  is  Bangoon  (140)  on  the 

Irrawaddy. 

(i)  Araeaa  is  a  strip  of  country  on  the  east  side  of  the  Bay  of  BengaL  Its  low, 
marshy,  steaming  plains  produce  much  rice,  which  is  shipped  at  the  capital  Akyab. 

(ii)  Ftfu  is  another  rice-growing  country.  On  the  mountain-slopes  there  are  vast 
forests  of  teak  and  other  valuable  woods.  Bangooa  is  the  capital— the  busiest  sea- 
lK>rt,  after  Calcutta,  on  the  Bay  of  BengaL  It  exports  teak,  gums,  spices,  and  rice. 
It  has  an  excellent  position  at  the  confluence  of  three  rivers  and  several  navigable 
canals.  Further  up,  also  on  the  Irrawaddy,  is  FroiM,  the  inland  terminus  of  the 
Bangoon  railway.    It  was  at  one  time  a  very  large  city,  with  a  circuit  of  36  miles. 
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(ili)  T«na««rlB  lies  east  and  south  of  the  Oulf  of  Hartaban.  The  productions  are 
rloe,  cotton,  indigo,  etc  The  chief  town  is  K<ralm«lii,  a  port  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Saluen.  Kergoi  is  a  small  port  which  sends  edible  birds'-nests,  found  on  the  Meigui 
Ardiipelago,  to  the  Chinese  markets. 

16.  BnrmalL — The  Empire  of  Burmali  is  now  part  of  the  British 
possessions  (it  was  added  in  1886),  and  has  been  placed  under  the 
rule  of  the  Indian  GoYemment.  It  is  a  rich  inland  country,  sadly  in 
want  of  development.  It  is  nearly  as  large  as  Spain ;  but  its  popula- 
tion is  only  about  3,000,000.  The  capital  is  Maadalay  (80),  on  the 
Irrawaddy. 

(i)  The  Irrawaddy  valley  is  extremely  fertile,  and  produces  rice,  cotton,  indigo, 
tobacco,  maize,  etc 

(ii)  The  country  is  rich  in  minerals— in  iron,  lead,  copper,  coal,  and  gold. 

(iii)  The  chief  artery  of  trai&c  is  the  Irrawaddy,  which  is  navigable  up  to  Bhaato— 
the  laigest  entrepdt  in  the  kingdom,  and  the  chief  military  station  towards  China. 

(iv)  The  "  white  elephant "  of  Bnrmah  ranks  next  to  royalty  itself.  It  has  estates, 
a  palace,  a  chamberlain,  four  gold  umbrellas,  and  a  suite  of  thirty  courtiers.  But  it 
ia  often  not  white  ;  but  has  only  a  few  white  specks  behind  the  ears.  ,^ 

17.  Slam. — The  Kingdom  of  Slam  lies  between  Burmah  and  Annam, 
and  is  somewhat  larger  than  the  Austrian  Empire,  with  a  population, 
however,  of  only  6,000,000.  The  land  is  very  rich ;  but  only  one- 
twentieth  is  under  cultivation.  It  contains  the  -whole  basin  of  the 
Menam  and  part  of  the  valley  of  the  Mekong.  The  capital  is  Bang- 
kok, on  the  Menam. 

(i)  The  chief  product  and  export  is  rice.  The  chief  export  to  Great  Britain  is 
teak ;  and  we  send  to  Siam  arms,  machinery,  and  some  cotton  goods.  Host  of  the 
country,  however,  is  dense  unexplored  forest. 

Oi)  Bangfcok  (500)  on  the  Menam,  is  the  largest  city  on  the  Asiatic  seaboard  between 
Calcutta  and  Canton.  It  is  Uie  "  Venice  of  the  East."  Both  sides  of  the  river  are 
covered  with  floating  houses  and  carved  dwellings ;  while  above  the  houses  rise  the 
dense  foliage  of  the  trees  and  the  tall  masts  oi  the  shipping,  and,  over  all,  the  lofty 
pyramidal  tops  of  the  pagodas,  "  glittering  like  gold  in  the  strong  sunshine."  The 
chief  traders  are  the  king,  the  royal  princes,  and  the  Chinese. 

18.  Annam. — ^The  Empire  of  Annam  lies  along  the  east  coast  of 
Indo-China,  and  is  now  a  French  Protectorate.  It  is  nearly  as  laige 
as  Sweden,  and  has  the  dense  population  of  probably  15,000,000. 
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The  most  fertile  and  wealthy  parts  are  Tonqnln  and  Coobin-cailna. 
The  capital  is  Hn^  (60),  near  the  coast— a  town  strongly  fortified  by 
the  French. 

(i)  ToavilB,  the  most  fertile  proTince,  is  now  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  French. 
It  contains  the  whole  of  the  rich  delta  of  the  Song'Ea.  It  has  seventeen  iron,  fonrteen 
gold  mines,  and  other  mineral  wealth.  Its  capital  is  Esaol  (150),  a  very  bnsj  port, 
about  100  miles  from  the  sea.    Its  streets  are  paved  with  marble. 

(iO  The  only  highroad  in  the  country  nins  from  Hud  to  Hanoi. 

19.  Cambodia. — The  Tinylom  of  Cambodia,  once  a  large  and  power- 
ful kingdom,  has  been  greatly  reduced  by  the  attacks  of  Annam, 
Siam,  and  France,  till  it  is  now  little  more  than  the  size  of  Scotland — 
with  a  population  of  over  a  million.  It  lies  on  the  lower  course  of 
the  Mekong,  between  Lake  Tont^sap  and  the  Delta.  Its  capital  is 
NamTam,  which  stands  at  the  confluence  of  four  water  highways. 

(i)  The  little  foreign  trade  done  is  done  at  the  port  of  Kaaipot. 

(ii)  In  the  north  of  the  coontry  are  the  rains  of  Aakor-Wat,  the  most  remarkable 
monuments  in  Further  India. 

20.  Lower  Coohin-Cliina. — This  country  is  now  completely  the  pro- 
perty of  the  French.  It  consists  chiefly  of  the  Mekong  Delta.  It 
exports  rice,  teak,  cotton,  etc.,  from  its  capital  of  Balgon,  on  the 
Saigon  river.  Its  hot  and  moist  climate  makes  it  singularly  unhealthy 
for  Europeans. 

21.  The  Kalay  States. — These  States  are  very  small ;  many  are 
under  British  protection ;  and  none  are  so  strong  as  to  dare  to  act  in 
defiance  of  Great  Britain.  The  petty  rulers  call  themselves  Bajahs  ; 
and  the  two  best-known  states  are  Perak  and  Joliore. 

(i)  The  country  is  chiefly  forest-covered  mountain,  inhabited  by  aboriginal  tribes, 
of  the  Negrito  stock.    But  the  inhabitants  of  the  lowlands  and  the  coast  are  Ifslays, 

Oi)  It  is  proposed  to  cut  a  canal  through  the  Isthmus  of  Krah,  which  Joins  Burmah 
to  the  Malay  Peninsula.  This  would  shorten  the  voysge  between  Meigui  and  Bang- 
kok  by  ISOO  miles,  and  greatly  fkKdlitate  trade.  The  Isthmus  of  Krah  would  then  take 
its  place  with  Panama  and  Suez. 

22.  The  Straits  Settlements.— The  Settlements  on  the  Straits  of 
Malacca  consist  of  a  number  of  small  territories  which  we  have  seized, 
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from  the  island  of  Pulo  Penang  down  to  Singapore.  Thej  are  of 
value  chiefly  as  the  keys  to  the  highly  important  water-gate  into  the 
China  Sea  and  the  waters  of  the  mighty  East  Indian  Archipelago. 
There  are  four  settlements  :  Penaag,  WeUeiley,  Malaoca,  and  Singa- 
pore. 

(i)  r«lo  Pmaact  or  Prince  of  Wales  Island,  is  a  small  but  fertile  Island  off  the  west 
coast  of  the  Peninsula,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Straits. 

(ii)  weOeSUr  ProvlaM  (which  is  part  of  the  "Penang  Territory")  is  a  smsll  hut 
immensely  fertile  country.  It  produces  laxge  quantities  of  rice,  pepper,  cloves,  nut- 
megs, cotton,  tobacco,  tea,  coffee,  sugar,  and  cocoa-nuts. 

(iii)  Xalaoca  is  the  oldest  and  also  the  laigest  of  the  Straits  Settlements.  The  trade 
of  the  town  of  Malacca  (the  oldest  city  in  the  Peninsula)  has  declined  lately,  owing  to 
the  superior  position  for  trade  of  Singapore. 

(iv)  Slagaptra  (»"Lion  City")  is  an  island  27  miles  long  by  14  wide,  standing  in  one 
of  the  greatest  commercial  centres  of  the  globe.  All  the  great  water  highways  of  the 
east  and  south  con  veige  on  this  point.  Hence  the  port  of  Stagapore  (100)  possesses  the 
monopoly  of  the  trade  between  India  and  the  Further  East  Its  docks  and  quays  are 
crowded  with  vessels  fh>m  every  part  of  the  globe ;  and  they  carry  away  tin,  all  kinds 
of  apices,  cereals,  tea  and  coffee,  gums  and  oils,  cutch  and  gambler,  gutta-percha  and 
india-rubber,  and  other  produce. 

(v)  Great  Britain  buys  f^m  the  Straits  Settlements  to  the  extent  of  £7,000,000 
a  year  (tin  alone  S  millions)  and  sells  to  the  amount  of  over  £4,000,000. 


THE  CHINESE  EMPIEK 

1.  The  Oblnese  Empire. — This  Tast  empire  fills  more  than  one- 
fourth  of  Asia,  and  is  a  good  deal  larger  than  the  whole  of  Europe. 
It  comprises  :  Oblna  Proper ;  Thibet ;  Mongcaia ;  Ogrea ;  and  parts  of 
Maatclioorla  and  Turkestan. 

(i)  The  Chinese  Empire  runs  with  Asiatic  Russia  along  a  fh>ntier  of  8000  miles. 

L  China  Proper. 

2.  China  Proper. — China  Proper  is  a  vast,  rich  and  densely  peopled 
country  in  the  east  of  Asia,  about  half  the  size  of  the  whole  Empire. 
It  is  bounded  on  the 

1.  H.  —By  KoBffoUa. 

2.  X.  —By  the  Padie. 

3.  8.  —By  the  OUaa  Sm,  Amaam,  and  Blast. 

4.  W.— By  BoBsh  and  Tkib«t. 
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(a)  ChlnA  la  alio  eallad  the  "  Middle  Kfaigdom" ;  the  "  Empire  of  the  Pare  " ;  the  "  Flowory  lAnd," 
that  !•,  the  "Land  orCaltnre  and  Coarteej." 

(ft)  China  UdlYldedft«n  Mongolia  by  the  "Oreftt  Wall  of  Chtau."  At  certain  pointa  the  wall  la  doable 
and  cran  triple;  and  the  whole  it  aaid  to  be  90OO  mllea  long.  It  has  tanrata  and  atrong  fbrta  at 
eertaln  Interrala ;  and,  **Ukea  hnge  foake  tamed  to  atone,"  it  winda  away  over  the  ereita  of 
craggy  helghta,  down  deep  gorgea,  orar  lofty  plateanT.  The  height  rarlea  firam  90  to  30  ft ;  and 
the  breadth  of  the  top  ia  S5  (L 

2.  Size. — The  area  of  Cliina  amounts  to  nearly  1,300,000  square 
miles,  or  more  than  six  times  the  size  of  France. 

(i)  Its  length  from  north  to  south  is  about  1750  miles.    It  lies  between  20*  and 
42*  North  lat. ;  or  in  the  space  corresponding  to  that  between  Timbuotoo  and  Madrid. 
01)  Its  breadth  is  1860  miles. 

(iii)  In  shape  it  is  an  irregular  circle,  the  landward  and  seaward  semi-circles  being 
nearly  equal. 

3.  Coast  Line. — China  has  a  very  long  coast  line — of  5000  miles, 
which  gives  one  mile  of  coast  to  erery  260  square  miles  of  surface. 

(i)  The  chief  inlets  are  the  Oulft  of  P»-c1m-1««,  LMto-toog,  and  the  Bsj  of  OotMbp-all  in 
the  Yellow  Sea ;  the  Bsj  of  Haag-dk^w,  and  the  Golf  of  Tomq^dn. 

(jd)  The  chief  straits  are  the  Po-dM-loo,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Oulf  rFoo-Kion,  between 
the  island  of  Formosa  and  the  mainland ;  and  Hainan,  between  Uie  island  of  Hainan 
and  the  mainland, 
(iii)  The  only  peninsula  of  any  size  is  fhaatoic  (=  "  East  of  the  Mountains"). 

4.  IiluidB. — AmoDg  the  numerous  islands  which  girdle  the  coast 
from  the  Yellow  Sea  to  the  Gulf  of  Tonquin,  the  most  important  are 
Formosa,  Hainan,  and  Hong-kong. 

(i)  FoTMon  (a  "  the  Beautiful ")  received  its  name  Arom  the  Portuguese,  struck  by 
the  charming  aspects  of  its  wooded  heights.  It  is  about  240  miles  long,  and  has  a 
magnificent  range  of  mountains  running  through  it  from  north  to  south.  It  is  fkmous 
for  its  bamboos,  which  sometimes  grow  to  the  height  of  100  ft. 

(ii)  Estaiaa  is  not  quite  so  large  as  Formosa.  It  is  also  Tery  mountainous ;  and  the 
central  mass  is  called  "FlTe-Finger  Mountain."  Its  mountains  contain  gold,  silTer, 
copper  and  iron ;  and  the  lowlands  are  extremely  fertile. 

(iii)  BoBff-koBg  is  an  islet  at  the  eastern  entrance  of  the  Canton  River.  Macao  (which 
belongs  to  the  Portuguese)  lies  at  the  western  entrance ;  and  the  two  islets  ''symbolise 
the  setting  star  of  Portugal  and  the  rising  star  of  Britain  in  t)ie  seas  of  the  East." 
Hong*kong  is  a  mass  of  granite  and  basalt,  varied  with  hill  and  dale,  woods,  lakes,  and 
rivers,  rocky  creeks  and  sandy  beaches.  When  it  was  occupied  by  the  British  in  1841, 
it  had  a  population  of  2000  souls  ;  now  it  has  nearly  200,000.  It  does  nearly  half  of 
the  import  trade  into  China.  It  unhappily  lies  within  the  limits  of  cyclones ;  and,  in 
1874,  one  of  these  overthrew  1000  houses,  wrecked  83  large  vessels  and  several  hun- 
dred Junks,  and  destroyed  many  thousand  lives.  The  chief  town  Is  called  Tletoria. 
Its  harbour  is  one  of  the  finest  in  the  world,  and  is  gay  with  the  flags  of  all  nations. 
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5.  Build.— China  is  for  the  most  part  mountainous,  especially  in  the 
west  and  south.  In  the  west,  very  high  ranges,  which  run  from  north 
to  south ;  north  of  the  Yang-tse-kiang,  lower  ranges  and  a  vast  and 
fertile  plain ;  south  of  the  Yang-tse-kiang,  ranges  of  mountains 
running  from  west  to  east— such  is  the  build  of  China. 

(i)  The  western  moontain-iange,  which  nms  fh)m  north  to  south,  9nd  forms  the 
eastern  battress  of  the  great  table-land  of  Central  Asia,  is  called  Tukg-Ung. 

(li)  The  range  between  the  basins  of  the  Hoang-ho  and  the  Yang-tse-kiang  is  called 


(lii)  The  range  to  the  south  of  the  Yang-tse-kiang  basin  is  called  Naa-Aaa. 

(i  v)  The  high  water-partings  to  the  north  and  south  of  this  great  artery  of  China  are 
also  called  by  the  generic  names  of  Pt-llag  and  Naa-llac— or  North  and  South  Ranges. 
The  intervening  uplands  between  the  two  basins  are  easily  crossed ;  and  hence  the 
national  unity  is  preserved. 

(v)  "The  Chinese  Mesopotamia  (=' the  Country  between  Rivers')  is  the  richest 
granary  in  the  world." 

6.  Plains. — From  the  Gulf  of  Leao-tong  to  the  valley  of  the  Yang- 
tse-kiang  stretches  the  Oreat  Plain  of  Oldna,  one  of  the  vastest  and 
richest  lowland  plains  in  the  whole  world.  It  is  larger  than  the  whole 
of  France.  The  richest  parts  lie  along  the  lower  courses  of  the  Yellow 
and  the  Blue  Rivers.  The  chief  wealth  of  this  plain  consists  in  the 
immense  quantities  of  rich  yellow  earth  called  loess. 

(i)  Lo6«  is  a  solid  but  friable  earth  of  a  yellowish  colour.  This  earth  covers,  at 
various  thicknesses,  an  area,  in  the  north  of  China,  of  about  250,000  square  miles— or 
more  than  all  Austria-Hungary.  In  some  places  it  is  2000  ft  deep.  In  its  per- 
pendicular cliffs  are  dug  out  innumerable  caves,  in  which  dwell  the  laige  minority  of 
the  people  who  inhabit  the  loess  region.  Its  surface  yields  the  richest  crops,  without 
manure  and  with  the  smallest  labour.  It  enables  the  cultivation  of  wheat  to  go  on  at 
the  height  of  8000  ft.  It  is  called  Houc-too  (or  Yellow  Earth) ;  it  gives  its  name  to 
the  Hoaag-ho  (or  Yellow  River) ;  to  the  Hoaac-hal  (or  Yellow  Sea) ;  to  the  Hoaac-ti 
(= Yellow  Emperor)  or  "  Lord  of  the  Yellow."  Roads  are  cut  through  it— about  8  or 
10  ft  wide ;  and  the  wheeled  traffic  is  conducted  by  the  help  of  "  shuntings." 

(ii)  "  In  these  regions  everything  is  yellow— hills,  fields,  highways,  houses,  the  very 
torrents  and  streams.  Even  the  vegetation  is  often  covered  with  a  yellow  veil, 
while  every  puff  of  wind  raises  clouds  of  fine  dust  This  yeUrtw  earth  is  the  richest 
soil  in  China.  It  contains  all  the  nutritive  elements  of  plants,  and  serves  as  a  manure 
for  other  lands,"— R£clus. 

(iii)  The  loess  of  China  may  be  compared  with  the  "Black  Lands"  of  Russia 
(p.  174Xand  of  the  Deccan  (p.  244). 
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7.  Rlyen. — China  possesses  four  great  rivers :  the  twin  streams 
Hoaac-lio  and  Taag-tse-kiaiifi:  (or  Yellow  and  Blue  Riyers) ;  the 
81-kiaiifi: ;  and  the  Pe-ho. 

(i)  The  Koftof-^  (2000  miles),  the  *'  Ungovernable/'  the  "  Borrow  of  the  Sons  of 
Han,"  risei  in  the  "  Starry  Lakes"  on  the  inland  platean  of  Thibet,  drains  a  region 
three  times  as  large  as  France,  and  falls  into  the  Onlf  of  Pe-ohe-lee.  Up  to  1853  it 
flowed  into  the  China  Sea,  south  of  Shantung,  and  Joined  the  delta  of  the  Tang-t^- 
kiang.  It  has  changed  its  course  nine  times  in  the  course  of  the  last  2500  years.  The 
immense  deposits  of  yellow  earth  which  it  brings  down  are  constantly  raising  its  bed  ; 
and,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Nile,  the  Mississippi,  and  the  Po,  it  flows  at  a  higher  level 
than  that  of  the  surrounding  plain ;  sometimes  bursts  through  its  embankments— 
artificial  as  well  as  natural— sweeps  away  towns  and  villages,  and  ruins  the  crops 
of  immense  agricultural  regions.  In  consequence  of  its  deposits,  the  land  gains 
on  the  sea  at  some  points  at  the  rate  of  100  ft  a  year.  It  carries  down  four  times 
as  much  sediment  as  the  Ganges.  It  receives  fewer  large  tributaries  than  any  other 
great  river  in  the  world. 

(ii)  The  Taac-tM-klaag  (8200  miles),  "Blue  River,"  called  also  "Great  River,"  is 
the  longest  river  in  the  eastern  half  of  the  globe.  It  rises  far  west  in  the  table-land 
of  Thibet.  It  Lb  navigable  up  to  I-duac,  1000  miles  fh>m  the  sea.  At  Xankow,  700 
miles  inland,  it  is  a  mUe  in  breadth.  It  is  fed  by  numerous  tributaries,  some  of  great 
size ;  and  the  navigable  waters  of  the  whole  system  amount  to  12,000  mOes— about 
half  the  circumference  of  the  globe.  For  thousands  of  years  its  waters  have  carried 
more  vessels  laden  with  merchandise  than  all  the  seas  and  rivers  of  Christendom  put 
together.  Along  its  course  many  large  lakes  are  found— the  greatest  of  which  are 
Po-yaag  and  Tooff-tiaf. 

(iii)  The  Sl-klaaff(1100m.)or  "West  River"  Joins  with  the  ?«ki«M(»  "North  River") 
to  form  the  Canton  or  "  Pearl  River."  It  is  the  great  water-highway  of  the  south. 
Thanks  to  the  tides,  the  channels  of  the  delta  are  all  navigable ;  and  a  district  of  over 
8000  square  miles  requires  no  land-roads.  The  population  is  amphibious ;  and  is 
almost  always  afloat. 

<iv)  The  re-ho  («="  North  River  "  )  is  formed  by  the  Junction  of  a  number  of  short 
streams.    Pt-kia  ( »  "  North  Court "),  the  capital,  stands  on  this  river. 

8.  OUmate. — Ab  most  of  the  mountain-ranges  run  east  and  west, 
the  winds  from  the  sea  obtain  easy  access  to  the  heart  of  the  country ; 
and  thus  the  extremes  of  temperature  are  softened.  Taken  as  a 
whole,  China  is  colder  than  the  countries  of  Western  Europe  in  the 
same  latitude  ;  and  the  extremes  of  temperature  are  always  greater. 
The  North  of  China  has  a  warm  rainy  summer ;  and  a  clear  cold 
€rosty  winter.      The  South  has,  on  the  whole,  a  hot  climate — ^more 
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especially  those  parts  which    lie  near  and  within  the  Tropic  of 
Cancer. 

(i)  The  average  climate  of  Pekin,  which  is  in  lat  40*,  is  Tery  like  that  of  the  Sooth 
of  England,  which  is  in  lat  50* ;  only  the  extremes  are  greater  in  Pekin. 

(ii)  When  the  monsoons  blow,  Ohlna  receives  an  enormous  quantity  of  rain,  mnc^ 
more  than  the  corresponding  latitudes  in  Western  Europe. 

9.  Vegetation. — The  Chinese  flora  is  extremely  rich.  The  character- 
istic plants  are  evergreens,  flowering  shrubs,  and  resinous  trees. 
From  the  "  Flowery  Land  "  come  the  camellia,  the  jasmine,  and  the 
azalea. 

(i)  The  same  lands,  in  the  south,  will  grow  the  sugar-cane  and  the  potato ;  the 
bamboo  and  the  oak ;  wheat  and  cotton. 

(ii)  The  laurel  is  a  characteristic  of  the  Chinese  landscape. 

10.  Animals.— The  tiger  and  panther  infest  the  less  populous 
districts ;  monkeys  are  found  in  the  thickets  near  Pekin ;  and 
reptiles  of  the  snake,  salamander,  and  lizard  orders  are  very  numer- 
ous.   There  are  also  great  numbers  of  birds. 

(i)  The  tiger  and  the  panther  are  disappearing, 
(ii)  Out  of  764  species  of  Chinese  birds,  146  belong  also  to  Europe. 

11.  Mineralfl. — China  abounds  in  metals,  salt,  and  coal  Its  iron 
is  good ;  its  copper  the  best  in  the  world.  Its  coal-fields, — and  there 
is  coal  in  every  province, — are  twenty  times  as  large  as  all  the  coal- 
fields of  Britain  and  Europe  taken  together. 

(i)  The  coal-fields  in  the  province  of  Scchuen  alone  cover  100,000  square  miles— 
about  half  the  area  of  France.  But  they  are  badly  worked ;  and,  while  Britain  turns 
out  150  million  tons  a  year,  China  has  an  output  of  only  8  millions. 

(ii)  There  are  in  China  supplies  of  ores  and  coal  "  sufficient  to  revolutionise  the 
trade  of  the  world." 

(iii)  The  quality  and  colour  of  Chinese  bronzes  are  unrivalled. 

13.  Industries. — The  chief  industry  in  China  is  agricultiire ;  and  it 
is  everywhere  held  in  the  highest  esteem.  Of  manufactures,  those  of 
■ilk,  cotton,  and  earthenware  ('*  China '')  are  most  important. 

(i)  In  the  fertile  plains,  especially  about  Shanghai,  one  acre  will  support  eight 
persons.  The  fertile  soil  of  China  has  been  tilled  for  thousands  of  years  without 
showing  any  signs  of  exhaustion. 
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(ii)  "Apart  altogether  from  the  'Yellow  Lands/  the  arable  regions  of  China  have 
maintained  their  frnltftilness  for  over  four  thousand  years,  entirely  through  the 
thon^tfnl  care  of  the  peasantry  in  restoring  to  the  soil  under  another  form  all  that 
the  crops  hare  taken  from  it.    Nothing  is  wasted. " 

(iii)  The  North  of  China  produces  wkeat,  millet  and  tottoa;  the  South,  rlet,  tea  and 
near,  dSk  and  opiun.  Rice  is  the  staple  food  of  the  central  and  southern  provinces. 
The  rice-growing  tracts  are  the  heart  of  the  country,  the  seats  of  the  densest  population, 
and  the  focuses  of  commercial  life.  The  silk- worm  is  a  native  of  Ghina ;  and  mulberry 
trees  are  grown  in  vast  numbers.  The  poor  eat  locusts,  silk-worms,  and  snakes ;  the 
rich,  sharks'  fins  and  swallows'  nests. 

(iv)  The  forests  have  been  so  completely  sacrificed  to  tillage,  that  even  wood  for 
cofBns  has  to  be  imported  frt>m  abroad. 

(v)  Not  a  weed  is  to  be  seen  anywhere ;  and  "  the  ground  is  so  thoroughly  dean,  and 
so  exquisitely  pulverised  that  after  a  week's  rain  the  traveller  will  sometimes  look 
about  in  vain  for  a  clod  to  throw  into  a  pond  to  startle  the  water-fowl." 

(vi)  In  addition  to  the  making  of  "  China,"  the  Chinese  are  celebrated  for  their  skUl 
In  ivory-carving,  bronzes,  lacquer-work,  and  printing.  There  is  no  "division  of 
labour."  "  Every  artistic  ol^ect  is  the  work  of  one  artist,  who  designs,  models,  and 
paints  it" 

14.  Commeroe. — The  mternal  commerce  of  China — ^that  is,  the  trade 
between  the  different  proyinces,  many  of  which  are  larger  than 
European  countries — is  the  largest  and  oldest  in  the  world.  Its 
foreign  trade  is  not  so  large,  but  is  growing.  Tea  and  bUIc  are  the 
great  staples  of  export  Cotton  goods  and  opium  are  by  far  the  largest 
imports.  Almost  the  whole  of  the  foreign  trade  of  China  is  done 
with  Great  Britain  and  the  British  Colonies. 

(0  Black  and  green  tea  are  the  leaves  of  the  same  shrub,  prepared  in  a  difTerent 
way.    The  best  t«a  is  sent  overland— to  Russia. 

(ii)  Two-thirds  of  all  the  exports  from  China  to  Great  Britain  consist  of  tea.  This 
export  is  diminishing,  however,  every  year,  owing  to  the  increase  in  the  growth  of 
Assam  tea.  In  1875,  we  bought  nearly  £11,000,000  worth  of  tea  from  China;  in  1886, 
we  bought  less  than  £6,000,000  worth. 

(iii)  BlfM  is  a  large  import ;  it  is  brought  frt>m  Siam,  Annam,  and  Cochin-China. 
(Iv)  "  It  Is  the  Chinese  who  have  created  the  prosperity  of  Singapore." 

16.  Ports. — China  has  a  very  extensive  coasting- trade,  which  is 
carried  on  by  British,  foreign,  and  Chinese  vessels ;  and  excellent 
harbours  line  the  coasts  as  well  as  the  banks  of  the  great  rivers. 
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Great  Britain  has  the  right  of  access  to  23  ports  of  the  empire,  which 
are  called  "  Treaty  Ports."  The  most  important  of  these  are  Tientsin  ; 
IdianfiT ;  Hankow ;  Nanldn ;  Sbanglial ;  Foochow ;  Amoy ;  and  Canton. 
Of  these  ports,  Shanghai  and  Canton  are  the  largest. 

(i)  Tlntaia  (lOOOX  on  the  Pe-ho,  is  the  seaport  of  Pe-che-lee  and  of  Mongolia.  The 
name  means  the  "  Ford  of  Heaven."  Here  are  the  GoTenunent  granaries,  and  tiie 
salt  dep6t  for  North  China. 

(ii)  I-«haac  (40).  at  the  head  of  navigation  on  the  Tang-tse-kiang,  is  the  moet  inland 
city  open  to  foreigners.  It  is  1000  miles  firom  Shanghai ;  and  it  prodaces  the  best 
opium  in  China. 

(iii)  Haakov  (800)  stands  on  the  Tang-tse-kiang.  This  dty,  with  two  others  dose 
beside  it,  had,  before  the  Taiping  rebellion,  a  Joint  population  of  8,000,000.  It  is  the 
chief  centre  of  the  tea-trade  in  China. 

(iv)  Vaakia  (155),  a  name  which  means  South  Court,  stands  on  the  Tang-tse-kiang, 
and  was  formerly  the  metropolis  of  the  empire,  and  long  the  largest  city  in  the  world. 
It  Is  the  metropolis  of  letters  and  learning ;  and  12,000  students  are  examined  in  it 
every  year. 

(v)  Shanghai  (400),  near  the  mouth  of  the  Tang-tse-kiang,  is  the  first  commercial 
mart  in  the  empire.  It  is  the  only  Chinese  city  which  i>osses8e8  dockyards,  where 
vessels  are  built  under  the  eye  of  European  engineers. 

(vi)  Fooehow  (640)  is  the  chief  seaport  between  Shanghai  and  Canton.  The  luune 
means  "  Happy  Land."    It  stands  about  80  miles  above  the  mouth  of  the  Min. 

(vii)  Aboj  (100),  on  the  Straits  of  Foklen,  possesses  one  of  the  very  finest  harbours 
in  the  world.    It  exports  tea  and  sugar  and  emigrants  ;  and  imports  opium. 

(viii)  Oaatoa  (1700),  on  the  delta  of  the  Si-kiang  and  Pe-kiang,  is  the  foremost  among 
Chinese  dties  for  industries.  Silk-spinning,  porcelain,  paper,  and  glass-making, 
lacquer- work,  ivory-carving,  metal- work— all  these  are  of  the  best  kind;  and 
''Canton  fkncy  goods"  are  more  highly  prized  than  those  of  Paris.  The  river  is 
covered  with  a  crowded  dty  of  boats. 

16.  Higbways  of  Oommunlcation. — "  China  Proper  is  intersected  in 
every  direction  by  2CK)0  imperial  highways,  which,  with  the  great 
number  of  nayigable  streams,  and  the  extensive  system  of  canalisatioD, 
render  the  country  one  of  the  richest  in  means  of  communication  in 
the  whole  world."    There  are  as  yet  no  railways. 

(i)  Many  of  the  roads  are  at  present  in  very  bad  condition.  In  the  rice  grounds, 
they  consist  "merely  of  blocks  two  ft.  broad,  and  raised  about  three  ft  above  the 
water." 
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(11)  Many  of  the  imperial  highways  are  magnificent  roads  80  ft  broad,  paved  with 
granite  blocks,  lined  with  trees,  ent  through  the  spurs  of  the  mountains,  and  sometimes 
even  tunnelled. 

(ill)  The  chief  trade  route  between  China  and  Russia  runs  fh>m  Pekin  to  Malmachin, 
which  is  separated  fh>m  Kiakhta  In  Siberia  by  a  small  stream. 

(iv)  A  short  railway,  nine  miles  long,  was  opened  by  an  English  company  In  1876 
tiom  flhanghai  to  Wusung.  The  year  after,  it  was  purchased  and  broken  up  by  the 
Goremment    The  dty  of  Shanghai  is  traversed  by  tramways. 

(v)  There  are  4000  miles  of  telegraph  line. 

17.  Provinces. — China  Proper  is  divided  into  provinces,  most  of 
which  are  much  hurger  than  England.  The  most  populous  is  Shan- 
tung, which  has  560  persons  to  the  square  mile. 

(1)  SeeksM  is  one  of  the  richest  in  agricultural  produce, 
(ii)  T^naaa  (which  is  almost  independent)  is  richest  in  mineral  wealth. 

18.  Cbreat  Cities. — China  is  the  knd  of  great  cities  and  of  crowded 

populations.    Several  towns  have  more  than  a  million  inhabitants ; 

and  there  are  at  least  a  hundred  towns  with  more  than  100,000 

inhabitants.     In  spite  of  this,  however,  the  rural  population  is  much 

larger  than  the  urban.    The  capital  of  the  country  is  Pekln. 

(i)  P«kla  (500)  or  **  North  Court "  stands  in  a  plain,  about  18  miles  from  the  Pe-ho. 
It  is  inferior  in  population  to  its  own  port  of  Tientsin.  It  consists  of  two  cities, 
which  are  separated  firom  each  other  by  a  high  inner  wall.  The  northern  dty  is  the 
*'  Tartar "  or  '*  Mantchoo  " ;  the  southern,  the  Chinese  town.  "  At  one  of  the  most 
crowded  cross-roads  of  the  Chinese  town,  the  headsman  and  his  assistants  are  con- 
stantly oceuirfed  with  their  sanguinary  office."  In  the  Mantchoo  city  stands  the 
*'TeIlow  quarter,"  in  which  is  the  Imperial  Palace,  the  only  building  in  China  flused 
with  yellow  porcelain.  Here  stand  also  the  Temples  of  Heaven  and  Agriculture. 
Close  to  the  latter  is  the  field  where  the  Emperor  and  the  Imperial  Family  meet  every 
spring  **  to  guide  the  ivory  and  gold  plough  while  Invoking  the  blessings  of  Heaven 
and  Earth  on  the  fruits  of  the  land." 

19.  Oovermnent. — The  Emperor  of  China  is  the  Head  of  the 
Empire,  the  Head  of  the  State  Keligion,  the  Head  of  every  Chinese 
Family.  The  State  is  a  large  Family ;  the  Emperor  is  its  High  Priest 
and  Head ;  he  is  at  once  the  "Father  and  Mother"  of  his  children. 
The  Emperor  is  also  the  "  Vicegerent  of  Heaven."  The  eighteen  pro- 
vinces are  governed  by  Mandarins  of  the  highest  rank. 

(i)  If  the  Emperor  asks  for  the  life  or  for  the  property  of  a  citlMn,  both  must  be 
•urrendered  with  humble  gratitude. 
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(li)  The  Emperor  is  dressed  more  plainly  than  any  of  his  Mandarins.  Yet  the 
highest  dignitaries  fall  prostrate  before  his  empty  throne  or  his  yellow  silk  umbrella. 
In  the  provinces,  the  Mandarins  ''bom  incense  when  they  receive  an  imperial 
despatch,  and  turning  towards  Pekin,  strike  the  ground  with  their  head."  "  Tremble, 
and  obey  I "  is  the  invariable  termination  of  all  imperial  proclamations. 

(iii)  The  Emperor  is  the  "  Son  of  Heaven,"  the  *'  Sovereign  of  the  Four  Seas,"  and 
of  the  "Ten  Thousand  Peoples." 

20.  Bellglon. — China  Proper  has  three  religions  :  ConAudanlsm ; 
Pnddhlim ;  and  Taoism.  The  mass  of  the  people  are  Buddhists  ;  the 
upper  classes  follow  the  doctrines  of  Confucius. 

(i)  "  Large  numbers  of  the  Chinese  in  Middle  and  Southern  China  profess  and 
practise  all  three  religions." 

(ii)  Conftiolanism  is  a  code  of  moral  doctrines  and  of  ciondnct ;  not  a  religion. 

(iii)  lao  means  the  *' Way  of  Safety"  ;  and  it  was  originally  a  pure  philosophy. 
It  is  now  only  a  mass  of  magical  rites  and  superstitions. 

21.  Bduoation. — In  some  respects,  China  is  still  the  best  educated 
country  in  the  world ;  and  it  possesses  the  oldest  literature.  There 
is  a  deep-rooted  respect  for  learning  amongst  all  classes.  All  offices 
are  gainbd  solely  by  public  examination,  and  a  man  may  be  examined 
even  at  the  age  of  eighty. 

(i)  *'  Education  is  the  highroad  to  honour  and  emolument."  But  the  only  works 
studied  are  those  called  the  "  Nine  Classics ;"  and  these  are  practically  learned  by 
heart    Thus  memory  is  the  chief  faculty  cultivated  by  the  Chinese. 

(ii)  Modem  Science  and  Modem  Languages  are  now,  however,  taught  in  Pekin,  in 
the  *'  Tungwen  "  or  Foreign  College ;  and  the  course  in  this  College  lasts  eight  years. 

22.  Manners  and  CkistomB. — ^The  most  distinguishing  mark  of  the 
Chinese  is  their  courtesy  and  kindliness.  "Even  strangers  have 
travelled  from  one  end  of  the  land  to  another  without  even  meeting 
with  a  rudeness  or  inciyility."  Age  is  reverenced  by  alL  A  drunk 
person  is  never  seen  in  the  streets.  Industry  is  the  chief  passion ; 
and  peace  the  universally  required  condition.  Most  of  their  customs 
are  the  exact  opposite  of  ours.  The  place  of  honour  is  the  left ;  the 
mourning  colour  is  white ;  the  sign  of  being  puzzled  is  to  scratch  the 
knee.  Physicians  are  paid  when  their  patients  are  well ;  their  pay 
stops  when  they  fall  ill. 
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(i)  No  other  nation  hu  to  few  warlike  songi. 

(ii)  In  China  **  rosea  have  no  fragrance ;  roada  no  vehidea  ;  ships  no  hulls  ;  work- 
men no  Snndays  ;  and  magiatiatea  no  sense  of  honour." 

(lii)  Most  of  the  women  cramp  their  feet  till  they  are  only  8^  inohes  long.  An  old 
man  is  highly  flattered  by  the  inquiry  after  his  "  honouiaUe  teeth." 

(iv)  "  All  virtues  have  their  source  in  etiquette/'  says  Ck>nfUcius. 

23.  People  and  Langnai^e. — The  Chinese  are  in  reality  a  yerj 
mixed  race ;  though  they  are  generally  r^;arded  as  belonging  to  the 
Mongol  type.    The  language  is  monosyllabic 

(i)  The  ordinary  Chinaman  is  short,  round-faced  with  high  cheek-bones,  has 
broad  flat  featurea  and  a  small  nose,  oblique  black  eyes,  black  lanky  hair,  little  or 
no  beard,  yellow  or  brown  complexion. 

(ii)  There  are  practically  as  many  symbols  as  there  are  words  in  the  language— 
48,496  altogether. 

,    II.  Thibet. 

24.  The  Ooimtiy. — ^Tblbet  (or  the  ^  Snowy  Kingdom")  is  the  name 
of  the  elevated  country  which  lies  between  the  Kuenlun  and  the 
Himalayas.  It  is  the  loftiest  table-land  on  the  face  of  the  globe ; 
and  the  inhabitants  breathe  an  air  which  has  less  than  half  the  density 
of  ours.  The  Xarakomm  Mountains  lie  in  the  west  The  Sanpo  and 
Upper  Brabmapootra  drain  the  southern  yalleys ;  the  Upper  Tang-tse- 
klang  the  eastern  districts.  The  lake  called  Tengrl-nor,  which  stands 
at  the  elevation  of  15,000  ft,  receives  the  drainage  of  the  great  Con- 
tinental Basin  which  lies  in  the  interior. 

'*That  awftil  plateau,  three  times  the  siae  of  France,  almost  as  cold  aa  Siberia, 
most  of  it  higher  than  Hont  Blanc,  and  all  of  it,  except  a  few  valleya,  destitute  of 
population." 

25.  People.— The  inhabitants  form  a  branch  of  the  Mongolian 
Family.  They  are  gentle,  frank,  dignified,  courageous,  fond  of  music 
and  song.    They  are  Buddhists  in  religion. 

(i)  "When  two  persons  meet,  they  salute  each  other  several  times  by  showing  the 
tongue  and  scratching  the  right  ear." 

(ii)  Thibet  la  the  centre  of  Buddhism.  The  High  Priest  is  the  Dalai-Lama  (» 
"  Ocean-Lama  "),  who  Uvea  at  Lhassa,  the  capital. 
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26.  IndiurtriM  and  Towns. — The  chief,  almost  the  only,  industry  of 
Thibet  is  pasturage.  The  staple  product  is  wool,  of  which  vast 
quantities,  of  the  finest  texture,  are  produced  on  the  boundless 
grassy  plains  and  mountain  slopes  in  the  more  sheltered  and  lower 
parts  of  the  country.  The  only  large  town  is  Lhassa  (50),  the  capital, 
and  the  religious  metropolis  of  the  Buddhist  world  in  the  Chinese 
Empire. 

({)  Milk,  batter,  and  barley-meal  form  the  chief  diet  of  the  people. 

(ii)  The  priests  in  Lhassa  number  20,000. 

(iii)  "  The  Thibetans  are  bom  traders.  Every  house  is  a  shop ;  every  lamassary 
(monastery  for  lamas)  a  warehouse.  Caravans  of  yaks  and  sheep  heavily  laden  cross 
the  country  in  all  directions.  Nearly  all  the  profit  of  the  foreign  trade  goes  to  the 
monasteries ;  and  thns,  notwithstanding  its  natural  poverty,  Thibet  supports  in 
wealtii  and  luxuiy  a  whole  nation  of  monks." 


III.  Eastern  Turkestan. 

27.  The  Country. — Chinese  (or  Eastern)  Turkestan  is  a  part  of  the 
vast  Continental  Basin  of  Central  Asia.  It  may  be  briefly  described 
as  the  western  half  of  the  Han-hal  or  "Dried-up  Sea,"  or  as  the  Basin 
of  the  Tarim.  It  is  a  country  more  than  four  times  the  size  of 
France ;  but  its  population  is  little  over  half  a  million. 

(i)  The  climate  Is  continental  in  the  severest  sense :  a  cold  winter  follows  a  burn- 
ing summer.  The  summer  and  autumn  are  rainless.  The  air  is  constantly  chaxged 
with  dust  or  sand. 

(ii)  "The  sands,  driven  before  the  winds  in  ceaseless  billows  firom  the  Eastern 
Gobi,  have  gradually  encroached  on  the  cultivated  lands,  swallowing  up  populous  and 
flourishing  cities,  memorials  of  which  are  still  found  in  the  gold  and  silver  ments, 
and  even  in  the  bricks  of  tea  constantly  exhumed  at  certain  spots.  Extensive  ruins 
of  cities  are  known  to  exist  in  the  Lob  district" 

(iii)  The  Tarim  is  nearly  as  long  as  the  Danube ;  but  it  grows  smaller  and  smaller  as 
it  approaches  Lob-nor.    The  Lob-nor  is  the  last  remnant  of  an  ancient  sea. 

28.  People  and  Towns. — The  inhabitants  of  the  Tarim  Basin  are 
a  mixed  race.  In  the  lowlands  agriculture  is  pursued;  in  the 
uplands,  pasturage.  The  two  largest  towns  are  Kashgar,  the  capital ; 
and  Tarksad. 

(i)  XaAgar  (100)  Is  a  commercial  entrepot  of  great  importance.    It  is  celebrated  aa 
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the  birthplace  of  the  hero  Rnstam,  who  is  described  in  Matthew  Arnold's  poem 
••  Sohrab  and  Rnstam.'* 

(ii)  Tarkand  (150)  is  the  lai^gest  citj  in  Chinese  Turkestan.  It  lies  in  the  centre  of 
the  most  productive  district 

(iii)  The  trade-carayans  from  Tm-kestan  to  India  go  by  the  Earakomm  Pass ;  to 
Western  Turkestan  by  the  Terek  Pass,  which  is  the  route  of  the  (ftiture)  Russian 
railway  to  China  via  the  Tarim  Basin. 


IV.  Mongolia. 

29.  The  Oonntry. — Moncrolia  is  a  vast  region  of  Central  Asia,  which 
lies  between  Thibet  and  Siberia,  and  which  includes  the  vast  desert 
of  Gobi  or  Shamo. 

(i)  The  Knen.lun  divide  Mongolia  from  Thibet 

(ii)  The  Altai  divide  it  firom  Siberia. 

(iii)  The  whole  belt  of  Central  Asia,  fh>m  the  Amoor  to  the  Volga,  most  of  which  is 
directly  or  indirectly  subject  to  China,  is  called  by  its  wandering  inhabitants  the 
"Land  of  Grass." 

30.  Peoifle  and  Industries.— The  inhabitants  are  Mongols;  and 
Mongolia  is  the  true  primeval  home  of  this  branch  of  the  human 
family.  They  are  nomads  ;  and  their  chief  wealth  consists  in  flocks 
and  herds.  The  chief  towns  are  Vrga  the  capital,  MaimacMn,  and 
Kobdo. 

,      (i)  Vrp^t  or  "Great  Camp,"  has  a  large  triennial  foir,  which  is  visited  by  about 
200,000  persons  frY>m  every  part  of  Mongolia. 

(ii)  Mstmanhhi  stands  on  the  fh)ntier.  It  is  the  last  station  on  the  great  Chinese 
route  from  Pekin  to  Siberia. 

(iii)  K»bde  is  the  entrepot  of  the  Russian  dealers  trom.  the  Altai  mines. 


V.  Mantchooria. 

31.  The  ooontry.— Mantchooria  is  a  large  country  which  lies  between 
the  Amoor  and  the  Corea  Peninsula ;  and  between  the  Ehingan  Bange 
on  the  west  and  Russian  Siberia  on  the  east  There  are  two  distinct 
regions :  the  northern,  which  drains  through  the  Snngarl  into  the 
Amoor  ;  the  southern,  through  the  Liao-ho,  into  the  Yellow  Sea. 
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32.  People  and  Towni. — The  Mantolioo  Tartan  are  the  race  who 
conquered  China ;  and  a  Mantchoo  family  sits  on  the  Chinese  throne. 
Agriculture  is  their  chief  industry.  The  two  largest  towns  are,  Klrln 
the  capital,  and  Moutden,  the  old  capital 

(i)  KMb  (ISO),  on  the  Upper  Songari,  hM  a  large  trade  in  timber, 
(ii)  Moafcdta  is  a  large  and  flonrishing  city,  cleaner  than  Pekin,  better  boilt,  and 
with  brighter  shops. 

VI.   COREA. 

33.  Cknea. — The  country  called  Corea  is  a  peninsula  which  stands 
between  the  Tellow  Sea  and  the  Sea  of  Japan.  It  is  nearly  as  large 
as  Great  Britain ;  but  its  population  ic  less  than  9,000,000.  It  is 
practically  independent  of  China.  It  is  a  very  mountainous  country, 
rich  in  gold,  silver,  iron,  coal,  and  other  metals  and  minerals. 

In  form  It  resembles  Italy.  It  has  for  backbone  a  range  of  monntains,  the  long 
slope  of  which,  aa  in  Italy,  is  to  the  west.  The  island  of  Qaalpert  oceopies  the  posi- 
tion of  Sicily. 

34.  People  and  Towns. — The  people  are  a  mixed  race.  They  are 
both  industrious  and  ingenious.  They  have  thrown  open  three  of 
their  ports  to  foreigners ;  import  some  cotton  goods ;  and  export 
cowhides  and  beans.    The  capital  is  Seoul  (250). 

(i)  The  written  language  of  the  Chinese,  Japanese,  and  Ck>reans  is  one ;  their  spoken 
langnages  are  different, 
(ii)  The  Ooreans  are  the  great  paper-makers  of  the  East 


THE  JAPANESE   EMPIRE. 

1.  Introdootoiy. — The  beautiful  land  of  Japan,  or  "  Country  of  the 
Sun,"  has  been  often  called,  and  with  much  justice,  the  "  Great  Britidn 
of  the  Pacific.''  There  are  many  points  of  analogy  and  resemblance 
between  the  two  countries  ;  and  it  may  be  useful  to  enumerate  these 
in  their  order. 

JAPAN  AND  OBBAT  BRITAIN. 

1.  Both  are  insolar  Empires,  with  coontless  islets  round  their  shores. 
S.  Both  are  extremely  well  situated  for  commerce,  lying  opposite  coontries  that  are 
highly  indostrioos  and  commercial. 
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S.  The  Capitols  of  both  lie  at  the  head  of  great  oceanic  water-waja— the  one  of  the 
Faeiflo,  the  other  of  the  Atlantic. 

4.  Each  hat  a  very  highly  indented  coast  and  long  coast-line,  with  good  harboois. 

5.  Both  have  a  higher  temperature  and  fewer  extremes  in  climate  than  the  coantries 
in  the  same  latitude  on  the  respective  mainlands  olf  which  they  lie. 

6.  Each  is  wanned  by  a  warm  ocean-current— Great  Britain  by  the  Qulf  Stream, 
Japan  by  the  Kuro-Sivo,  or  "  Black  Stream." 

7.  Both  peoples  are  industrious  and  fond  of  commerce. 

&  Both  peoples  are  very  connrvative ;  and  yet,  when  necessity  has  arisen,  have 
tm>ught  about  thorough  revolutions. 

9.  London  and  Tokio  are  both  aggregates  of  towns  and  villages,  slowly  absorbed 
into  the  great  central  city— the  former  "  a  wilderness  of  bricks  and  mortar,"  the  latter 
"  a  wilderness  of  bamboo  and  paper." 

10.  The  climates  of  both  are  addicted  to  fogs. 

2.  81ie. — Japan  consists  of  four  large  islands,  and  about  3850  islets. 
The  large  islands  are  Nlp-pon,  Udkokn,  Klusblu,  and  Teso.  Their 
area  amounts  to  148,456  square  miles,  or  1|  times  the  size  of  Great 
Britain. 

(i)  The  three  groups  of  islands  of  which  the  Empire  consists  are  bent  like  a  bow 
outside  three  inland  seas ;  the  Loo-Oboo  Zilaads  lying  in  a  curve  outside  the  fellow 
Sea ;  the  Japea  Ulaads  curved  opposite  the  Japanese  Sea ;  and  the  Kvlle  Zilaads  (which 
are  a  continuation  of  the  Peninsula  of  Kamtchatka)  opposite  the  Sea  of  Okhotsk. 
The  Boalas,  in  lat  28*,  also  belong  to  Japan. 

(ii)  The  four  large  islands  lie  between  31*  and  45*  N.  lat ;  or  in  a  space  correspond- 
ing to  that  between  the  south  of  Morocco  and  the  south  of  France. 

(iii)  Nip-pon  (called  by  the  natives  Hondo  or  Hoashta)  is  Just  the  size  of  Great 
Britain ;  and  Dai  Hlp-pon,  or  "  Great  Japan,"  is  the  native  name  for  the  whole  country. 

3.  Coast  Line. — The  coast  line  is  very  long,  and  is  in  many  parts 
magnificently  indented  with  deeply  re-entrant  bays  and  gulfs.  The 
best  known  are  the  Bay  of  Toldo,  and  the  Onlf  of  Osaka. 

(i)  The  best-known  strait  is  La  rorooM,  between  Teso  and  Saghalien. 

(ii)  The  Straits  between  the  three  southern  islands  are  narrow  and  "more  easy  to 
cross  tlian  are  many  rivers." 

(Iii)  The  coasts  of  the  Inland  Sea  resemble  those  of  Norway  with  an  Italian  sky 
over  them,  and  with  the  vegetation  of  the  East  Its  countless  islets,  bluffs,  headlands, 
creeks,  and  inlets,— iU  dear  waters  and  sub-tropical  vegetation,  present  a  varied 
t«norama  of  unrivalled  scenery. 
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4.  Bnild. — The  whole  series  of  islands  seems  to  consist  of  the 
summits  of  a  submerged  mountain-range,  running  from  south-west  to 
north-east.  All  the  islands  are  mountainous ;  and  the  lowlands  form 
only  one-eighth  of  the  surface.  The  highest  peak  is  Fosi-ymma,  which 
is  oyer  14,000  ft.  in  height,  and  not  much  lower  than  the  Matterhom 
in  Switzerland. 

(i)  Fiud-Taaft  ia  an  extinct  volcano,  "  a  hnge,  tnmcated  cone  of  pure  snow  "  near 
Tokio,  in  the  island  of  Nip-pon.  The  crater  is  600  ft  deep.  It  is  the  first  grand 
object  seen  by  the  traveller ;  and  it  forms  the  background  of  every  Japanese  land- 
scape painting.  "  Like  a  vast  and  splendid  temple,  it  stands  high  above  the  ocean- 
plain,  white  with  snow,  and  glittering  in  the  sun."  Its  apex  is  shaped  like  an  eight- 
petalled  lotus  flower. 

(li)  Most  of  the  rivers  are  only  mountain-torrents. 

5.  Ollmata. — The  climate  of  Japan  is  not  unlike  that  of  the  South 
of  England — except  that  the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold  are  greater. 
The  Koro-SlTO,  or  "  Black  Stream,"  is  the  most  influential  element  in 
the  temperature.  The  Oya-Blyo,  a  cold  current  from  the  Sea  of  Okhotsk, 
fringes  in  winter  the  coast  of  Yezo  with  drift  ice,  and  supplies  Nip-pon 
with  large  quantities  of  excellent  fish.  On  the  whole,  the  climate  of 
Japan  is  10**  colder  than  that  of  the  corresponding  latitudes  of  Africa 
and  Europe.    The  summer  monsoons  bring  heayy  rains. 

(i)  '*  The  traveller's  opinion  of  the  climate  depends  very  much  on  whether  he  goes 
to  Japan  from  the  east  or  fh>m  the  west.  If  from  Singapore  or  China,  he  pronounces 
it  bracing,  healthful,  delicious  ;  if  fh>m  California,  damp,  misty,  and  enervating.** 

(il)  "  The  summer  is  hot,  damp,  and  cloudy ;  the  winter,  cold,  bright,  and  dry. 
While  Pekin  has  the  winters  of  Upsala,  and  the  summers  of  Cairo,  Tokio  suffers  for 
less  from  extremes  of  heat  and  cold." 

(iil)  The  west  side  of  Nip-pon  is  unaffected  by  the  *' Black  Stream " ;  and  some- 
times the  snow  lies  4  ft.  deep.    This  in  a  latitude  three  degrees  south  of  Naples. 

6.  Vegetation. — The  flora  of  Japan  is  one  of  extraordinary  richness 
and  yigour.  The  mnlbeny,  the  tea-plant,  the  sugar-cane,  the  bamlioo 
are  all  cultivated  ;  while  rlee  and  cotton,  and  the  fruit-trees  of  the 
Temperate  Zone,  have  been  acclimatised.  The  forests  present  a  greater 
diversity  of  species  of  trees  than  in  any  other  country  in  the  world  : 
and  there  is  four  times  more  forest  than  tilled  land. 
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(D  "  Nowhere  die  within  an  eqnal  nnge  can  one  meet  so  many  different  kinds  of 
conifers  and  decidooos  trees ;  and  the  brilliant  red  and  scarlet  autumnal  tints  of  the 
Japanese  woodlands  are  even  more  striking  and  beautiful  than  those  of  North  America. " 

(ii)  The  bamboo  is  here  also  of  the  greatest  use.  The  framework  and  Aunitnre  of 
houses ;  the  sails  of  Junks ;  screens,  mats,  paper,  walking-sticks  are  all  made  of  it 

(iii)  On  the  road  from  Tokio  to  the  Nikko  Temples  is  an  avenue  of  cedars  and  pines 
50  miles  long,  some  of  the  trees  60  ft.  in  height. 

7.  AnimalB. — The  general  cultivation  of  the  land  has  driven  away 
or  destroyed  many  of  the  wild  beasts.  The  small  Japanese  bear, 
the  fox,  the  wild  boar,  the  badger,  and  the  monkey,  and  a  kind  of 
deer,  are  still  found.  There  are  many  kinds  of  birds  ;  and  in  Yezo 
especially,  there  are  crows  by  the  million.  Of  domestic  animals, 
the  horse  and  the  ox  are  the  chief. 

(i)  Host  of  the  fkrms  are  very  small ;  and  hence  oxen  are  little  used, 
(ii)  The  fisheries  are  very  productive ;  and  there  are  countless  fishing  villages 
round  the  coast.    Herrings,  cod,  sole,  crab,  lobster,  salmon,  and  carp,  are  caught 

8.  mnonOs. — The  most  important  minerals  are  copper,  silver,  and 
iron.  Coal-beds  extend  from  Nagasaki  to  Tezo.  The  supply  of 
sulphur  is  said  to  be  inexhaustible. 

The  iron  is  so  good  that  It  makes  the  best  steel ;  and  the  excellent  temper  of 
Japanese  sword-blades  is  well  known. 

9.  Inlialiitanti. — The  Empire  of  Japan  is  inhabited  by  a  people  of 
mixed  race.  There  are  two  distinct  types — those  of  the  peasants  and 
of  the  aristocracy.  The  former  seem  to  be  of  Mongol  extraction ;  the 
latter  more  mixed.  The  northern  island  of  Yezo  is  inhabited  by  a 
hairy  race  called  Alnos. 

(i)  In  character  the  Japanese  exhibit  striking  contrasts  to  the  Chinese.  The 
Chinese  are  dirty,  the  Japanese  scrupulously  clean ;  the  Chinese  are  conceited  and 
despise  everything  foreign,  the  Japanese  keep  an  open  and  receptive  mind  for  every- 
thing that  is  good,  no  matter  ttom  what  quarter  it  comes. 

(ii)  The  Alnos  are  a  primitive  people ;  and  the  bodies  of  many  are  covered  with  short 
bristly  hair.  Miss  Bird  aays :  "  I  have  seen  boys  whose  backs  are  covered  with  tat 
as  fine  and  soft  as  that  of  a  cat" 

10.  Poinilatlon   and    Popalonsness. — The   population    of   Japan 

amounts  to  nearly  40,000,000.     In  the  three  southern  islands  the 

populotisness  rises  to  400  per  square  mile — a  density  above  that  of 

the  United  Kingdom,  and  as  great  as  that  of  Holland. 
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(i)  The  rural  and  the  urban  population  seem  to  he  equally  balanced. 

(1!)  "  Although  Japan  is  to  a  large  extent  covered  with  mountains,  and  in  the  north 
too  cold  to  be  thickly  peopled,  the  population  of  the  archipelago  is  for  denser  than 
that  of  France." 

11.  IkLdiutrles.— The  chief  occupation  is  airrlcnltnTe,  which  is 
carried  on  with  great  diligence  and  skilL  The  Japanese  are  also 
renowned  potters ;  and  their  most  distinctive  mark  in  this  art  is  a 
wonderful  grace  and  skill  in  ornamentation.  In  lacqaer-ware  they 
excel  the  Chinese  in  delicacy  and  finish.  They  are  also  makers  of 
excellent  paper.  In  ivory  earring,  and  especially  in  the  inlaying  of 
metals,  they  are  by  far  the  first  artists  in  the  world. 

(i)  The  Japanese  are,  in  agriculture,  rather  market  gardeners  than  formers.  No- 
where is  there  more  neat  and  painstaking  tillage.  They  employ  the  "  small"  or  spade 
culture  used  in  Belgium.  Every  kind  of  town  refuse  is  used  for  manure ;  and  large 
quantities  of  fish  are  imported  firom  Tezo  to  enrich  the  land.  Most  of  the  cultivated 
land  consists  of  rice-fields,  commonly  termed  "paddy-fields." 

(ii)  The  Japanese  porcelain  is  more  graceful  in  form  and  finish  than  the  Chinese. 

(iii)  *'  If  the  rank  of  nations  in  the  scale  of  civilisation  is  to  be  determined  by  the 
quantity  of  paper  consumed  by  them,  the  Japanese  might  certainly  claim  the  first 
place.  They  use  paper,  not  only  for  printing  and  painting,  but  also  for  a  multitude 
of  other  purposes.  Quires  of  paper  take  the  place  of  our  handkerchiefo  and  table- 
napkins  ;  the  stools  used  as  pillows  are  covered  with  paper ;  the  windows  have  panes 
of  paper  instead  of  glass;  while  panels  of  the  same  material  form  the  movable  par- 
titions of  houses.  Paper  garments  coated  with  wax  are  worn  in  rainy  weather ; 
and  in  machinery,  paper  bands  are  found  more  durable  than  those  of  leather." 

(iv)  In  their  ivory  carvings  the  Japanese  show  striking  originality,  endless  versati- 
lity, and  quaintest  humour ;  while  they  lay  all  the  sights  of  nature  under  contribution. 

12.  Commerce. — ^The  foreign  trade  of  Japan  has  enormously  in- 
creased since  the  opening  of  the  Treaty  Ports.  The  chief  exports  are 
raw  silk ;  then,  at  some  distance,  tea ;  and  next,  rice  and  coaL  The 
chief  imports  are  cotton  yam  and  cotton  goods ;  sugar ;  woollen  gooda ; 
and  metalB.  North  America  is  the  largest  buyer ;  Great  Britain  the 
largest  seller  ;  and  next  to  these  come  China  and  France.  Thelrade 
done  with  the  United  Kingdom,  in  both  imports  and  exports,  amoimts 
to  about  £5,000,000. 

(i)  Compared  with  the  internal  trade,  the  foreign  trade  is  still  very  small:  it 
amounts  to  only  8s.  per  head  of  the  population. 
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(ii)  There  are  M  ports ;  but  only  six  of  these  are  Treaty  Ports :  VacsMkl  (on  EitisiuX 
K»H  Oiiiks»  Tokokaau,  mfsia,  and  HstodaU.  Hakodate  is  a  northern  port,  with  a 
large  and  safe  harbour,  on  the  island  of  Tezo.  Niigata  is  the  only  Treaty  Fort  on  the 
west  coast  between  Hakodate  and  Nagasaki— a  distance  of  1100  miles. 

13.  Towns. — There  are  many  large  towns  in  the  Empire  of  Japan. 
There  are  twelve  which  have  more  than  50,000  inhabitants  ;  and,  of 
these,  five  have  more  than  100,000.  Of  these  fiye  the  three  largest  are 
Tokio,  the  capital ;  Osaka ;  and  Kioto. 

(i)  Tokio  (1500X  formerly  called  Toddo,  is  not  only  the  capital,  but  the  largest  city 
in  Japan.  The  new  name  dates  fh)m  1869,  when  it  became  the  residence  of  the 
Mikado.  Most  of  the  houses  are  of  bamboo  and  cardboard— which  is  safer  in  the 
frequent  earthquakes,  but  dangerous  in  the  event  of  fire.  The  city  is  an  aggregate 
of  about  one  hundred  small  towns  and  Tillages.  The  chief  industries  are  in  bronzes 
and  lacquer-ware.  The  streets  are  crowded  by  the  Jinriki-dia  or  Japanese  cab  drawn 
by  one  or  two  men.  Tokio  is  the  chief  industrial  centre  of  Japan.  On  the  south  side 
of  the  Qulf  of  Tokio  Ues  TokohaaBa(120)the  chief  centre  of  the  trade  with  the  West 
and  the  terminus  of  steam  navigation  with  Europe. 

(U)  Oaka  (450)  is  the  "  Venice  of  Japan,"  and  the  queen  of  Japanese  cities.  It  is 
the  second  largest  city,  and  the  first  for  trade  with  the  interior.  It  is  intersected  in 
every  direction  by  rivers  and  canals,  crossed  by  more  than  800  bridges.  Facing  Osaka, 
on  the  coast  of  the  Inland  Sea,  are  the  seaports  of  Blofo  and  KoM,  the  latter  of  which 
is  a  Treaty  Port 

(lii)  Kioto  (280)  or  Kioto-Fn  was  the  capital  for  about  eleven  hundred  years,  and  is 
stin  called  Fu  or  "Imperial"  It  still  remains  *'the  city  of  beauty,  elegance,  and 
refinement"  Here,  too,  are  found  the  most  skilled  Japanese  artists  in  silks,  brocades, 
embroideries,  enamels,  porcelains,  and  metal  wares. 

14.  Ways  of  Communloation. — The  inland  seas,  now  lit  up  by 
numerous  lighthouses,  are  the  oldest  roads  in  Japan.  There  are  now 
nearly  a  thousand  miles  of  railway  in  existence ;  and  more  in  con- 
templation.     There  are  7000  mUes  of  telegraph. 

(i)  The  merchant  navy  of  Japan  possesses  over  800  vessels,  and  nearly  17,000 
native  craft  Admiral  Hope,  when  sailing  through  the  Inland  Bea  in  1870,  met 
upwards  of  1500  Junks,  besides  barges  and  boats. 

(ii)  The  best-known  highway  is  the  Toklado,  807  miles  long,  between  Tokio  and 
Kioto. 

(lii)  Thu  railways  are  as  much  fteque&ted  as  the  busiest  lines  in  Europe. 

(iv)  TLore  are  nearly  5000  post-offices.  About  00  millions  of  letters ;  40  of  post- 
cards; and  SO  of  newspapers  are  carried  yearly  There  are  about  8,000,000  telegrams 
sent  every  yeac 
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15.  BaUgloii. — As  in  China,  three  religions  coexist  side  by  side. 
The  oldest  is  the  national  religion  called  mntaiim  ( »the  *^  Way  of  the 
Gods  ")  or  the  "  Worship  of  Spirits."  The  second  is  Bnddliism,  which 
was  introduced  about  550  a.d.  The  third  is  Blia,  a  kind  of  Confu- 
cianism. Complete  liberty  is  extended  to  the  preaching  of  Christianity. 

(i)  llBtolna  includes  the  worship  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  of  ancestors,  and  of 
spirits.  There  are  "  eight  millions  "  of  spirits ;  and  the  Mikado,  or  reigning  sovereign, 
is  said  to  be  one. 

(11)  Since  the  Revolution  of  1868,  Buddhism  has  fkllen  into  dlsfkvour.  The  wealth 
of  the  priests  has  been  confiscated ;  tiie  artistic  treasures  of  the  temples  taken  away ; 
the  buildings  converted  to  everyday  uses,  and  the  countless  bells  sold  to  America. 
"Decaying  shrines  and  broken  gods  are  to  be  seen  everywhere.**  There  are  still, 
however,  73,000  Buddhist,  and  100,000  Sintoist  temples. 

16.  Bdocation. — The  Gcyemment  is  doing  all  it  can  for  education 
of  every  kind.  There  are  nearly  4,000,000  children  in  the  Elementary 
Schools,  and  the  High,  Normal,  and  Technical  Schools  are  well 
attended.     There  is  one  University. 

(i)  The  Japanese  people  are  eager  for  instruction,  and  very  willing  to  pay  well  for 
it  By  law,  Elementary  Schools  must  be  founded  in  the  proportion  of  one  to  every 
600  souls. 

(ii)  About  eighty  books  are  published,  on  an  average,  every  week. 

Oil)  Many  Professors  and  Teachers  have  been  broiight  fh>m  England,  Scotland,  and 
Germany,  to  instruct  the  people  in  the  arts  and  sdiences  of  the  West.  It  was  even 
proposed  to  abolish  the  national  speech,  snd  to  adopt  the  English  tongue  as  the 
language  to  be  used  in  all  Law  Courts,  newspapers,  and  schools. 

17.  Ctoyemment. — The  Goyemment  of  Japan  is  an  absolute 
monarchy,  the  head  of  which  is  the  mkado.  He  has  under  him  a 
Supreme  Council,  and  a  Legislative  Council.  Parliamentary  Govern- 
ment is  promised  for  1890. 

(i)  Before  the  Revolution  of  1868,  when  **  New  Japan  **  sprang  into  being,  th« 
country  was  governed  by  the  BhogiiB,  or  chief  vassal  of  the  Mikado.  He  took  the 
title  of  TyoooB  and  represented  himself  as  the  Temporal  Sovereign.  The  Mikado  was 
regarded  as  a  sacred  personage— an  "  Emperor-god,"  whose  foot  must  never  touch 
the  ground,  who  must  never  be  seen  by  his  sul\)ects~but  only  w(»shipped.  In  1868 
the  Shogun  resigned;  and  the  Mikado  put  down  the  power  of  the  Feudal  Lords  or 
"Dalmios,**  and  took  all  power  into  his  own  hands. 

(^)  "  The  Revolution  of  1868  begins  a  new  era ;  Old  Japan  is  dead." 
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18.  Army  and  Navy. — The  best  protection  of  Japan  is  her  insular 
position ;  and  she  needs  no  standing  army.  But  she  has  formed  a 
small  army  of  60,000  men,  drilled  and  organised  on  the  European 
modeL  Her  navy  consists  of  18  men-of-war,  some  of  them  armoured 
"  ram-cruisers,"  and  some  iron-clad  frigates. 

19.  Social  Cbaraoter. — The  Japanese  are  essentially  kind-hearted, 
gentle,  courteous,  amiable,  temperate,  orderly,  and  thrifty.  The 
labouring  classes  are  hard-working,  calm,  patient,  and  submit  without 
complaint  to  the  greatest  hardships  and  privations. 

(i)  Hen  of  the  highest  rank  are  singularly  destitute  of  haughtiness. 

(U)  *'In  aU  that  regards  firugality,  self-respect,  the  sentiment  of  honour,  mutual 
kindness  and  consideration,  the  mass  of  the  Japanese  certainly  stand  on  a  higher  level 
than  most  Western  peoples." 

(iii)  "Their  industiy  is  ceaseless ;  they  have  no  Sabbaths  and  only  take  a  holiday 
when  they  hare  nothing  to  do.  Their  spade-husbandry  turns  the  country  into  one 
beautifolly  kept  garden,  in  which  one  might  Tainly  look  for  a  weed." 


ASIATIC  RUSSIA 


1.  Xntroduotory. — Bussia  is  a  power  that  grows  in  territory  and  in 
influence  every  year ;  and  it  grows  most  in  Asia,  because  it  has  most 
room  to  grow  in  that  continent.  Tear  after  year  it  subdues  some 
tribe  or  dan  or  kingdom  to  itself;  year  after  year  it  keeps  pressing 
to  the  south  and  east. 

(i)  Since  the  time  of  Peter  the  Great  (1672-1726),  the  Bussian  Empire  has  increased 
by  2,500,000  square  miles. 

01)  The  three  great  Powers  that  share  almost  the  whole  of  Asia  among  them  axe 
Britain,  China,  and  Bussia ;  and  in  a  very  short  time  the  territories  of  these  Powers 
wiU  be  conterminous  with  each  other. 

2.  DlTlsions. — ^Asiatic  Bosila  comprises  three  great  divisions : 
Oanoasia ;  Central  Asia ;  and  BllMrla. 

Caucasia. 

3.  Caucasia. — The  province  of  Caucasia  forms  one  **  Governor- 
Generalship  '^  in  the  Russian  Empire.     It  is  divided,  however,  not  by 
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the  Russians,  but  by  geographers — into  Cis-Caucasia  and  Trans- 
Cancasia,  the  first  on  the  European,  the  second  on  the  Asiatic  side, 
of  the  great  Caucasian  Range, 
(i)  CiB-Cancaflia  is  properly  in  Europe. 

(ii)  The  area  of  the  whole  region  amounts  to  184,000  square  miles,  or  more  than 
three  times  the  size  of  England  and  Wales. 

^4.  Mountains. — The  Oaucasos  is  an  immense  mountain-isthmus 
which  stands  between  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Caspian,  and  which  is 
separated  from  the  Armenian  Table-land  by  the  valley  of  the  Eur. 
It  forms  the  natural  boundary  between  Europe  and  Asia.  At  the 
meeting-point  of  three  Empires — Russia,  Turkey,  and  Persia — ^rises 
Mount  Ararat,  to  the  height  of  nearly  17,000  ft. 

(i)  The  absence  of  transverse  valleys  has  prevented  the  crossing  of  peoples ;  and 
this  inaccessibility  has  made  the  range  a  fitting  home  for  warlike  tribes  and  races. 

(ii)  The  range  grows  broader  as  it  goes  towards  the  east,  where  ft  splits  into  two. 
The  highest  peak  is  the  extinct  volcano  Movnt  EHmn  O8|570  ft.) ;  bat  there  are  five 
other  snow-clad  peaks,  all  considerably  higher  than  Mont  Blanc.  The  mean 
altitude  is  so  great  that,  for  100  miles,  there  are  no  passes  lower  than  10,000  ft — 
twice  the  height  of  Ben  Nevis.  In  the  middle  of  the  range  occurs  the  tremendous 
fissure  of  the  Dariel  G«rg«,  through  which  there  is  a  pass  at  the  height  of  8000  fL 
Through  this  i)ass  runs  the  military  road  from  Yladikavkaz,  the  capital  of  Cis-Oaucasia, 
to  Tiflis,  the  capital  of  Trans-Caucasia. 

(iii)  Although  higher  than  the  Alps,  the  Caucasus  is  Car  less  covered  with  snow  and 
ice.  The  best-known  glacier  is  the  Deodonkl,  which  moves  at  the  rate  of  four  inches  a 
day ;  while  the  average  velocity  of  glaciers  on  Mont  Blanc  is  about  12  inches. 

(iv)  The  Persians  call  Mount  Ararat  "  Noah's  Mount" 

5.  Bivera. — Cis-Caucasia  is  watered  by  the  Kuban  and  the  Terek  ; 

Trans-Caucasia  by  the  Kur,  with  its  afiSuents,  the  Aras  and  the  Bion. 

(i)  The  Knbsa  flows  into  the  Black  Sea ;  the  Tcnk  into  the  Caspian.  The  Terek 
brings  down  such  a  quantity  of  mud  fh)m  the  mountains  that  its  delta  is  advancing 
into  the  Caspian  at  the  rate  of  forty  yards  a  year.  In  fact,  it  is  doing  more  to  flU  up 
the  Caspian  than  the  Volga  itself. 

(ii)  The  Kar  flows  into  the  Caspian ;  the  Bion  into  the  Black  Sea.  The  Kur  is  navl^ 
gable  for  small  vessels  for  more  than  400  miles.  Its  lower  curve  is  one  of  the  best 
fishing-grounds  in  the  world,  teeming  as  it  does  with  sturgeon  and  white  fish. 

6.  Ollnukte. — The  climate  of  course  yaries  chiefly  with  the  altitude  ; 
and  there  are  enormous  diversities.     Cis-Caucasia  is  both  drier  and 
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colder  than  the  southern  slope  ;  and,  speaking  broadly,  there  is,  for 
the  whole  region,  a  difference  of  25''  between  winter  and  summer. 

The  snow-line  is  SOOO  ft  higher  than  in  the  Pyrenees,  though  both  ranges  lie  in 
the  same  latitade.  This  is  dtfe  to  the  greater  heat  of  summer,  as  Russia  has  mnch 
more  of  a  continental  elimate  than  either  France  or  Spain. 

7.  Flora  and  Fauna. — The  vegetation  of  the  Caucasus  reaches  a  higher 
line  than  that  of  the  Alps.  Barley  is  grown  as  high  as  8200  ft. ;  wheat 
to  6700  ft. ;  and  the  vine  to  3630  ft.  The  lowland  tracts  on  both 
sides  of  the  range  grow  heavy  crops  of  rloe,  maiie,  and  wlieat  Cau- 
casia is  the  fatherland  of  our  apples  and  pears.  The  southern  regions 
of  Trans-Caucasia  are  the  native  homes  of  the  laurel,  orange,  citron, 
vine,  and  mulberry. 

(i)  The  forest  zone  of  each  side  is  500  miles  long,  and  nearly  20  miles  broad. 
Oi)  Wheat  grows  in  the  Oaocasns  at  8000  ft  higher  than  in  the  Alps, 
(iii)  In  the  mountain-gorges  of  the  central  range  not  a  blade  of  grass  will  grow. 

8.  FeojAM. — Nowhere  in  the  world  have  met  together  so  many 
different  races  and  so  many  various  languages.  In  the  numerous 
high  mountain-valleys,  there  are  said  to  be  no  fewer  than  150  different 
peoples^ — stems  of  different  races,  speaking  70  different  languages. 
Hence  the  Caucasus  has  been  called  by  the  Persians  "  the  Mountain 
of  Tongues.''  The  Georgians,  Circassians,  Mingrelians,  and  Imeiians, 
are  the  best-known  peoples. 

(i)  Ancient  Latin  writers  say  that  at  one  part  on  the  Black  Sea  interpreters  for 
ISO  dilTerent  languages  were  required. 

(ii)  The  Russians  took  nearly  100  years  to  snbdne  this  region ;  and  some  tribes, 
especially  the  Toherkesses,  rather  than  serve  Russia,  left  their  country  en  masse,  and 
emigrated  into  neighbouring  lands. 

(iii)  The  Georgians  and  Circassians  have  always  been  famous  for  their  personal 
beauty. 

9.  Population. — The  population  is  estimated  at  6,500,000.  It  is 
the  southern  slope  that  is  most  densely  inhabited. 

10.  Industries. — Agriculture  is  the  chief,  and  almost  the  only^ 
industry. 

11.  Highways. — Vladikavkaz  is  the  central  point  from  which  all 
roads  radiate — especially  the  great  military  and  commercial  highway 
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through  the  Dariel  Gorge  on  to  Tiflis.  There  are  onlj  two  railways : 
one  from  the  head  of  the  Sea  of  Azov  to  Vladikavkaz ;  the  other,  on 
the  south,  firom  Potl  on  the  Black  Sea  to  Tiflis  and  thence  to  Baku, 
on  the  Caspian. 

It  it  proposed  to  nuke  a  ndlwaj  through  the  Dariel  Pus. 

12.  Divisions  and  Towns. — Cis-Caucasla  is  divided  bj  the  Russians 
into  three  goyemments,  the  best  known  of  which  is  StavroiKa.  Trans- 
Caucasia  is  divided  into  eight  governments,  the  best  known  of  which 
are  Tlllls  and  Erlvan.  The  largest  towns  are  Tlflls,  Btayropcdl,  Pott, 
Baku,  Ears,  and  Erlvan. 

(i)  filis  (110)is  the  capital  of  the  "  gOTenunent "  of  Caacasia.  It  stands  on  the  rivei 
Kur,  at  the  southern  end  of  the  great  military  and  post-road  fh>m  yiadikavkax.  It  is 
connected  by  imil  with  Pott  on  the  Black  Sea,  and  with  Baka  on  the  Caspian.  It  is  the 
largest  dty  in  Asiatic  Rossia.  (The  name  means  "  Hot  Town,**  and  has  reference  to 
the  sulphur  springs  near  and  round  it) 

(ii)  Stavropol  (40)  is  the  capital  of  the  Btayropol  "  government ; "  and  stands  on  the 
▼eige  of  the  steppe— on  one  of  the  advanced  terraces  which  flank  the  north  foot  of 
theOaucasus. 

(iii)  Baka  (70)  is  the  centre  of  a  district  rich  in  petroleum.  Close  to  the  town  700 
oil-wells  have  been  simk.  There  is  an  old  and  funoos  shrine—"  the  flre-springs  "—of 
the  Persian  fire-worshippers,  which  is  directly  fed  with  gases  firom  the  subterranean 
fires.  Baku  is  the  Caspian  port  of  Trans-Caucasia.  Its  petroleum  is  used  as  ftiel 
for  working  the  engines  on  the  great  0«itna  Asiaa  BaUwaj. 

(iv)  Kan  is  a  formidable  stronghold  which  held  out  against  the  Bussians  during  the 
Crimean  War.    The  town  is  built  of  lava  blocks. 

(v)  Brtvaa,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Ararat,  is  the  capital  of  Russian  Armenia.  It  has 
the  worst  climate  in  Caucasia— sudden  changes  of  temperature,  malaria,  and  dust- 
storms.  AUxaadropal  is  another  stronghold  in  the  Aras  basin ;  and  these  two  places 
give  the  Russians  complete  command  of  the  head- waters  of  the  Euphrates. 

(vi)  The  Armenians  are  the  chief  people  in  this  part  of  Russia.  They  profess  a  very 
ancient  form  of  Christianity.  "Deprived  for  centuries  of  all  political  unity  and 
national  independence,  the  Armenians  have  been  scattered  for  two  thousand  years 
over  the  Eastern  world.  When  their  country  fell  a  prey  to  foreign  conqueron,  they 
preferred  to  become  '  strangers  among  strangers,  rather  than  be  slaves  in  their  nativa 
land.'  They  migrated  in  multitudes,  and  since  the  11th  century  have  been  settled  in 
Russia,  Poland,  and  Oalicia.  At  present  they  are  found  In  all  the  laige  emporiums 
of  trade  from  London  to  Singapore  and  Shanghai,  everywhere  distinguished  by  their 
commercial  enterprise." 
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Russian  Central  Asia. 

13.  Bimian  0«ntnl  Aila. — This  diyision  of  Asiatic  Bossia  lies 
between  Siberia  on  the  north  ;  Persia  and  Afghanistan  on  the  south  ; 
and  the  river  Ural  and  the  Caspian  Sea  on  the  west  It  is  a  region 
which  the  Bussians  have  been  gradually  subduing  for  more  than 
two  hundred  years;  and  their  latest  triumph  is  the  conclusion  of  the 
Oentral  laiaa  Railway  to  the  ancient  historic  city  of  Samarkiind. 
The  area  of  this  yast  region  is  about  five  or  six  times  as  large  as 
France  ;  but  its  population  is  little  more  than  6,000,000. 


(i)  The  OtBind  Aitaa  Balhnj  wm  opened  on  Hfty  S7th,  1888.  It  gtaiis  from  i 
A4A,  on  the  OMplsn ;  goea  to  U$rt,  thence  to  Bekhara,  and  on  to  Saaartiiii.  Itoroeeet 
the  funoQfl  riven  Tc^^nd,  Muri^-ftb,  and  Amu  (OxasX  "It  seems  bnt  the  other  day 
that  the  tract  of  territory  through  which  the  railway  passes  was  haunted  by  as  fierce 
and  intraotaUe  a  set  of  man-stealerg  and  murderers  as  ever  plagued  the  world.  For 
centuries  the  border-land  between  Persia  and  Turkestan  had  been  the  unhappy  hunt- 
ing-ground of  wild  tribes,  whose  occupation  was  rapine,  and  who  swept  off  the  victims 
of  their  forays  to  be  sold  like  cattle  in  the  great  slare-mart  of  Merv.  To-day  the 
trains  come  and  go  between  Assoun  Ada  and  Merv,  and  proceed  fh>m  Merv  to 
Samarcand,  with  as  much  regularity  as  between  Wimbledon  and  Waterloo ;  and  the 
through  train  for  Bokhara  starts  fh>m  the  Caspian  with  as  little  to-do  as  the  Scotch 
Express  leaves  Euston  for  Sdinbuigh."  It  is  now  possible  to  travel  tnm  London,— 
by  St  Petersbnig,  Moscow,  Yladikavkas,  Baku,  and  Assoun  Ada,— to  Samarkand  in  IS 
days ;  whereas  it  would  require  as  many  weeks  to  reach  it  by  the  Sues  Oanal  and 
British  India. 

14.  BvafM%, — Bussian  Central  Asia  is  mostly  desert  and  steppe  ; 
but  it  also  embraces  those  picturesque  and  mountainous  countries 
which  lean  on  both  sides  of  the  Thian-Shan,  and  on  the  western  slopes 
of  the  high  Pamir.  Besides  these  mountain  regions,  there  are :  (i)the 
Xlzglili  Bttnw ;  (ii)  the  Plateau  of  SemireeMnsk  (or  *'  Seyen-Biver- 
Land ") ;  (iii)  the  Kara-Kum  and  XiiU-Kum  deserts ;  and  (iv)  the 
sterile  plateau  of  Uit-Urt. — It  may  be  described,  in  general  terms,  as 
the  Eastern  Beglon  of  the  Aralo-Casplan  Basin. 

(i)  The  Alal-Baact,  a  branch  of  the  Thian-Shan,  throws  down  the  Sjr  (or  Jaxartes)— 
the  main  stream  of  Western  or  Russian  Turkestan— into  the  Aral  Sea. 


(ii)  The  XtmUs  Stepft  is  a  vast  grassy  region  roamed  over  by  the  nomad  Kiighis 
Tartars,  with  their  flocks  and  herds.  Their  chief  wealth  consists  in  broad-tailed  sheep 
and  camels.  *' Scarcely  a  tree  or  a  shrub  is  visible  on  these  steppes.  The  whole 
region  presents  the  aspect  of  a  boundless  sea,  whose  rolling  bUlows  have  become 
suddenly  soUdifled." 
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(iii)  The  Tmx%  Kvb,  or  *'  Black  S&nds,"  lies  south  of  the  Aral.  The  Kidl  Kvm,  or 
*'  Red  Sands,"  lies  between  the  Syr  and  the  Amu. 

(iv)  The  U«t-Urt= "  High  Plain  "—the  Klrghis  Steppe  being  called  Aat-Vrt  or  "  Low 
Plain  "—is  a  bare  plateau,  about  800  miles  wide,  to  the  west  of  the  AraL  It  rises  to 
the  height  of  600  feet  above  the  sea-leyel  of  the  Aral,  and  830  above  the  Mediterranean, 
and  its  edges  are  sharply  marked  by  a  steep  descent  like  a  wall,  almost  all  round, 
which  is  called  the  "  Chink  "  (  ^clifF).  It  is  impossible  to  climb  the  Chink ;  but  the 
ravines  enable  one  to  get  into  the  interior,  where  there  are  numerous  pastures.  The 
Ust-Urt  is  "  the  most  plateau-like  of  all  plateaus." 

15.  BiTen  and  Lakes. — Beginning  from  the  west,  the  chief  rivers  are 
the  twin-streams  Amu  and  Byr,  which  enter  the  Sea  of  Aral ;  the 
Seven  Rivers  which  flow  into  Lake  Balkhash,  the  Krgest  of  which  is 
the  mi ;  and  the  Irtlsoli,  a  great  tributary  of  the  ObL  The  Sea  of 
Aral  and  Lake  BalkhasTi  are  the  chief  lakes. 

(i)  The  Amv-DarU  (= Amu  River)  or  Oxus,  collects  the  drainage  of  the  Great  Pamir. 
Half  of  its  water  is  absorbed  by  the  irrigation  canals  of  the  Khivan  Oasis,  by  which 
4000  square  miles  of  marvellously  fertile  alluvial  land  are  watered. 

(ii)  The  Syr-Daria  or  Jaxartes,  rises  in  the  Alai  Range,  '*in  the  very  heart  of  the 
Thian-Shan."  It  enters  the  Aral  by  a  marshy  delta,  "haunted  by  an  astonishing 
number  of  wolves,  wild  boars,  and  deer." 

(iii)  The  lUl  is  partly  a  Russian  and  partly  a  Chinese  river. 

(iv)  The  ZrtlMh  rises  in  the  Chinese  Altai,  and  is  a  large  river  before  entering 
Russian  territory. 

(v)  The  Sea  of  Aral  (="  Sea  of  Islands  ")  is  somewhat  larger  than  the  Irish  Sea. 
But  it  is  very  shallow ;  and  is,  indeed,  drying  up.  Though  it  lies  in  the  same  latitude 
as  the  south  of  France,  it  is  frozen  a  foot  thick  in  winter. 

(vi)  Lake  BafthMh  is  called  by  the  Chinese  the  "  Western  Sea."  Its  water  is  ao  salt 
that  it  proves  fotal  to  animals  driven  by  thirst  to  drink  it  South  fix>m  it,  and  on 
much  higher  ground,  is  Lake  lnik>K«l  (s'*Hot  Lake"),  which  also  belongs  to  the 
Aralo-Caspian  Basin.    Like  all  the  other  rivers  and  lakes  in  this  basin,  it  is  drying  up. 

16.  Climate  and  Prodnetions. — The  climate  is  ever3rwhere  ontem- 
pered  by  sea-breezes — is  thoroughly  continental,  intensely  cold  in 
winter,  scorchingly  hot  in  sununer.  Where  rivers  flow,  and  irrigation 
can  be  employed,  the  finest  fruits,  vegetables  and  cereals  are  pro- 
duced ;  where  the  only  reliance  is  on  rain,  only  grass  for  pasturage 
can  be  grown. 

(i)  In  Khiva,  where  the  water  is  drawn  ftom  the  Amu,  wheat  yields  sixty,  and  rice 
seventy  fold. 

(ii)  Samarkand,  owing  to  the  waters  of  the  Zarafshsn.  though  on  very  high  ground, 
Is  a  *'  perfect  garden  in  the  wilderness. ' 
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17  DiTlstons  and  Towm. — The  Russians  have  divided  this  region 
into  nine  '' goyemments/'  which  are  called  chiefly  after  the  names  of 
the  riyers.  It  is  of  more  importance  for  us  to  know  the  names  which 
occur  in  history — such  as  Western  (or  Russian)  Tnrkeitan,  the  old 
Khanates  of  Kokand,  Khiva,  and  Bokhara,  with  their  towns  of  the 
same  name.  Tashkend  is  the  capital  of  and  the  largest  town  in 
Western  Turkestan  ;  while  Samarkand  is  the  terminus  of  the  great 
Central  Asian  Railway. 

(i)  KokABd  (60),  snnutmed  "  the  Delightftil."  \a  very  nnhealthj ;  but  its  b«aar  it 

stm  the  best  stocked  in  Rossiaii  Tnrkestan. 

(ii)  Wbtf%,  on  the  Amu,  it  the  capital  of  the  Khanate  of  Khiva,  now  praeticany  a 
province  of  Russia.  This  oasis  is  one  of  the  loveliest  in  Asia.  "Everywhere  water 
flows  in  abundance,  bowered  by  poplars,  elms,  and  other  trees;  the  fields  are  encircled 
by  avenues  of  molberries ;  the  white  houses  are  like  bowers  buried  in  flowers  and 
foliage ;  the  nightingale,  scarcely  elsewhere  known  in  Tftrtary,  here  warbles  in  every 
rose-bush."  The  land,  Uke.Egypt,  is  yearly  renewed  by  the  alluvium  of  the  river,  and 
is  inexhaustibly  fertile.  It  was  one  of  the  chief  slave-markets  in  Asia  before  Russia 
put  a  stop  to  the  trafllc 

(iii)  Bokhara  (:="the  City  of  Temples")  in  the  valley  of  the  Zarafohan  (which  is 
exhausted  before  reaching  the  Amu  by  countless  irrigation  canals),  stands  in  a 
splendid  situation  for  international  trade.  It  is  the  great  central  mart  between 
N^ni-Novgorod  and  Peshawur ;  India,  Afghanistan,  and  Persia  send  their  ware^to 
its  bazaars.  But  it  is  threatened  with  ruin  by  the  gradual  loss  of  water  fh>m  the  up- 
lands. "  The  shifting  dunes  are  already  partly  encroaching^  on  the  oasis,  filling  the 
irrigation  canals,  and  slowly  changing  the  country  to  a  desert"  It  is  still  a  "  City  of 
Schools,"  and  has  100  colleges.    The  Khanate  is  completely  subject  to  Russia. 

(iv)  AMhkmA  (130)  is  the  capital  of  Russian  Turkestan,  and  one  of  the  first  cities 
in  the  Empire.  The  town  covers  a  space  nearly  as  laige  as  Paris.  It  occupies  the 
centre  of  the  irrigated  lands  between  Samark&nd  and  the  Seven  Rivers.  The  roofb 
are  covered  with  a  layer  of  earth  laid  out  in  flower-beds. 

(v)  ■amaittnd  (80)  is  the  capital  of  the  valley  of  the  Zarafahan,  which  has  made  it  a 
"garden  in  the  wilderness."  It  is  ftdl  of  remains  of  beautiftil  architecture ;  contains 
the  most  magnificent  mosque  in  all  Central  Asia,  and  the  tomb  of  Tamerlane,  the 
Eastern  conqueror  of  the  14th  century. 

18.  A  Retrospect  and  a  Forecaat. — Traces  of  former  riyers  and 
channels,  which  were  the  main  arteries  of  prosperous  regions  within 
the  period  of  written  history,  haye  now  disappeared.  Of  the  highly 
deyeloped  ciyiHsation  which  grew  up  and  flourished  in  Bactriana, 
Bokhara,  and  Samarkand,  the  last  traces  are  now  undergoing  rapid 
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obliteration  through  the  diyisg  up  of  the  riyers  and  lakes.  .  .  .  The 
whole  coontTy  is  dotted  with  lakes,  which  are  rapidlj  disappearing 
under  the  hot  winds  and  shifting  sands  of  the  deserts.  V 

y  Siberia. 

19.  SlbMla. — The  yast  region  called  SllMirU  is  the  chief  Asiatic 
possession  of  the  Russian  Empire.  Much  of  it  can  hardly  be  called 
ciyilised;  but  the  commercial  future  of  the  southern  part  of  the 
country  is  highly  promising. 

(!)  The  bonndailes  of  Siberia  are  u  followe : 
1.  V.  —The  Arotte  Ooean. 
1  B.  — ThePadfle. 

8.  t.  —The  Chinese  Empire  and  RoMian  Central  Asia. 
4.  w.— Rnnia  in  Europe. 

(ii)  It  is  generally  dirided  into  Western  and  Eastern  Siberia.  Western  Siberia 
comprises  the  basin  of  the  Obi  and  Irtisch ;  Eastern  Siberia,  the  rest  of  the  country, 
to  the  Padflc 

(ill)  We  usually  think  of  Siberia  as  a  snow^slad  desert,  with  a  climate  of  an  abomin- 
able monotony  of  cold.  But  we  must  remember  (a)  that  it  stretches  through  S5*  of 
latitude  and  120*  of  longitude;  (b)  that  it  is  larger  than  Europe  and  possesses  aU 
kinds  of  son,  many  kinds  of  climate,  and  the  most  Taried  products ;  (c)  that  it  has 
** black-earth  prairie  steppes  or  rather  pampas"  on  the  Tobol,  as  wen  as  alpine  scenery 
and  lakes  in  the  Altai ;  (d)  that  it  has  enormous  pastures  with  food  for  milUons  of 
cattle  as  weU  as  rich  mines ;  and  (e)  that  it  cannot  be  spoken  of  as  one  whole.  In  one 
respect,  howerer,  the  common  idea  is  right :  Siberia  is  colder  than  any  other  country 
in  the  world— latitude  for  latitude. 

20.  Extent  and  Population. — The  area  of  Siberia  is  estimated  at 
4,826,000  square  miles — ^that  is,  larger  than  the  whole  of  Europe  by 
more  than  1,100,000  square  miles.  The  population  amounts  to 
only  5,000,000,  or  about  one  person  for  each  square  mile  of  land. 

(i)  The  greatest  length  of  Siberia  from  Behrlng  Strait  to  the  Urals  is  8000  mttes 
Its  greatest  breadth  is  1800  mnes. 

(11)  It  occupies  more  than  one-fourth  of  the  whole  of  Asia. 

21.  Build. — Most  of  Siberia  is  a  yast  plain  which  slopes  uniformly 
in  a  north-western  direction.  The  whole  country  consists  of  two 
well-marked  diyisions— Lowlands  and  HlgWanrts.    The  lowlands  form 
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a  greftt  plain,  which  is  broadest  in  the  west  and  grows  ever  narrower 
as  it  goes  east ;  the  highlands  consist  of  table-lands  and  mountain- 
ranges,  which  form  the  edge  or  buttress  of  the  central  plateau  of  Asia. 
The  highlands  become  broader  as  they  go  east. 

(i)  The  north  eoMt  Is  low  and  ice-bound  for  most  of  the  year.  The  chief  capes 
are  Vortk-Zast  Oape  (or  OhdyoskinX  the  most  northerly  point  of  the  Old  World ; 
Zart  Oapa,  the  most  easterly ;  Oape  Lopalka,  at  the  south  end  of  Kamtchatka. 

(U)  The  chief  inlets  are:  theOalfof  OU;  the  Oolf  of  Tealsel;  TalMyr  Bay;  Khataafa 
Bay;  Oolf  af  Aaadyr ;  Oolf  of  Tartary,  between  Saghalien  and  the  mainland. 

(ili)  The  chief  islands  are :  the  llakh«T  Xilaads,  fkmoas  for  their  fossil  ivory ;  ll«w 
Siberia ;  Bmt  Trisaii  sll  in  the  Arctic  Ocean.  In  the  Behring  Sea  are  St.  Lawreaee ; 
BthriBf  Xdaads;  and  the  Alsatian  XdM. 

22.  Mountains. — The  southern  edge  of  the  table-land  is  bordered 
bj  ranges  of  mountains,  the  best  known  of  which  are  the  Altai,  the 
TaUonovol,  and  the  Stanord 

(i)  The  Altai  (»'*Gold  Monntains")  Range  has  a  mean  altitude  of  about  5000  ft, 
with  numerous  crests  firom  0000  to  10,000  ft  The  mining  region  of  the  Altai  belongs 
wholly  to  the  Russian  Imperial  Grown,  and  is  nearly  as  large  as  the  whole  of  France. 
The  most  abundant  metals  are  silver  and  copper ;  but  gold,  lead,  zinc,  iron  are  also 
extracted. 

(ii)  The  Taklonorel  (or  *'  Apple  Range  ')  runs  south  of  Lake  Baikal,  near  the  Chinese 
ftontier. 

(iii)  TheStanorai,  with  the  TaUonoToi,! forms  part  of  the  "Great  Divide"  which 
separates  the  basin  of  the  Amur  flrom  the  basins  of  the  Lena  and  other  rivers  which 
flow  into  the  Arctic  Ocean. 

(iv)  The  Peninsula  of  Kamtchatka  is  traversed  in  its  entire  length  by  a  double  chain 
of  lofty  mountains,  fourteen  of  which  are  active  volcanoes.  This  igneous  system 
*'  forms  merely  a  link  in  the  endless  chains  of  volcanoes  which  stretches  ftom  Alaska 
to  the  Philippines  and  the  Eastern  Archipelago."  The  Kurile  Islands  contain  ten 
active  volcanoes. 

23.  RlTers  and  Lakes.— The  great  riyers  of  Siberia  are  the  OU, 
Yenisei,  Lena,  and  the  lower  course  of  the  Amur.  The  first  three  run 
along  meridians,  and  nearly  parallel  with  one  another  to  the  Arctic 
Ocean.  But  the  large  tributaries  flow  north-west  and  north-east,  and 
thus  afford  an  almost  uninterrupted  water  highway  firom  the  Urals 
to  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Indeed  the  whole  country  is  interwoven 
with  a  network  of  rivers,  which  contain  altooether  about  30,(X)0 
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miles  of  nayigable  waters.    The  largest  lake  is  Lake  Baikal,  which  is 
also  the  largest  body  of  fresh  water  in  Asia. 

(i)  "  From  the  river  Ural  to  Takatsk— a  distance  of  6000  mUes,  this  magnificent 
-water-way  is  broken  only  by  two  short  portages  between  the  Obi  and  the  Yenisei,  and 
between  the  Yenisei  and  Lena  respectively.  Unfortunately  all  these  rivers  ara  ice« 
bound  for  the  greater  part  of  the  year. "    ^ 

(U)  The  OU  is  S600  miles  long,  and  navigable  for  most  of  this  length.  With  its 
tributaries,  it  has  a  total  navigable  highway  of  over  9000  miles.  It  has  the  largest 
basin  of  all  the  Siberian  rivers,  and  is  also  the  richest  in  fish.  Its  chief  tributaries 
are  the  mtseii,  the  Ttobol,  and  the  Tom. 

(iii)  The  TtnlMi  is  a  river  which  is  of  great  use  to  commerce.  Its  head-waters 
—the  lai^^t  are  the  Angara  and  Selenca — collect  in  Lake  Baikal.  There  is  upon 
it  a  laige  local  trade.  Its  chief  tributaries  are  the  Upper  and  Lower  TangaAa. 
Captain  Wiggins  has  penetrated  through  the  Kara  Sea,  to  the  mouth  of  the  Yenisei, 
and  2000  miles  up  that  river,  to  Yeniseisk— a  town  not  far  from  the  Chinese  fh)ntier. 
He  has  thus  opened  to  commerce  a  new  and  vast  region  which  is  extremely  rich  in 
minerals  and  also  in  vegetable  products.  This  is  the  most  noteworthy  feat  in  the 
development  of  commerce  that  has  been  performed  this  century.  The  Russian 
Qovemment  have  granted  tne  passages  and  tteedom  fh>m  taxation  for  five  years. 

(iv)  The  Lena  is  the  great  artery  of  trade  for  Eastern  Siberia.  It  is  navigable 
through  most  of  its  course ;  but  at  Yakutsk  it  is  firosen  over  for  more  than  200  days 
in  the  year. 

(v)  The  Amvr  (='* Great  River")  is  partly  a  Chinese  and  partiy  a  Siberian  river. 
It  is  navigable  for  2000  miles  of  its  course.  Though  it  drains  the  smallest  part  of 
Siberia,  it  is  certainly  destined  to  become  much  the  most  important  water  highway 
for  the  Russian  Empire.  It  is  equal  in  volume  to  the  three  other  great  rivers.of  Siberia 
taken  together ;  and  it  traverses  countries  which  have  a  much  richer  soil  and  a  more 
temperate  climate.  **  The  lower  course  of  the  Amur  completes  the  natural  highway 
by  road  and  river,  which  begins  some  6000  miles  further  west,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Neva." 

(vi)  The  annual  rainfall  in  Siberia  scarcely  exceeds  eight  inches,  and  yet  there  are 
very  large  rivers.  Why  is  this  T  It  is  because  the  ground  in  the  north  is  frozen,  all 
the  year  through,  within  a  few  inches  of  the  surfkce,  and  so  no  drop  is  lost  in  the 
ground,  but  goes  into  the  tributaries,  then  Into  the  rivers,  and  on  to  the  ocean. 

(vU)  Lake  Baikal  (or  Dalai-Nor»the  **  Holy  Sea")  is  about  half  the  size  of  Scotland. 
In  some  places  it  is  4500  ft.  deep— that  is,  its  bed  is  8000  ft.  below  the  sea-level.  Its 
waters  are  remarkable  for  their  great  transparency.  They  are  fh>zen  for  six  months 
to  the  thickness  of  6  ft  Sledges  ply  on  it  in  the  winter;  and  steamers  in 
summer. 

24.  GUmate. — Siberia  has,  on  the  whole,  the  most  essentially  oon- 
tlnmital  eumate  of  any  country  on  the  globe.    For  this  there  are 
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two  reasons  :  (i)  the  Great  Plain  slopes  away  from  the  son,  and  to- 
wards a  Frozen  Ooean  from  which  the  coldest  winds  blow  ;  (ii)  the 
vast  plateau  of  Central  Asia  shuts  out  all  influences  from  the  warm 
waters  of  the  southern  oceans.  Siberia  contains  the  "  Pole  of  Maxi- 
mum Cold."  It  is  at  VerUioyansk  (north  of  Yakutsk,  and  within  the 
Arctic  Circle).  The  thermometer  there  sinks  to  117°  below  freezing 
point ;  while  in  summer  it  sometimes  rises  to  102^  On  the  other 
hand,  some  places  in  the  far  south  have  a  genial  Italian  climate. 

(i)  '*  It  would  seem  to  be  at  once  colder  than  the  North  Pole,  and  hotter  than 
many  nplanda  under  the  Equator ;  and  thus  we  have  the  most  typical  continental 
cUmate." 

(ii)  The  intense  heat  lasts  only  a  few  weeks ;  the  intense  cold  for  many  months. 
Deep  silence  broods  over  the  land ;  the  trees  are  frozen  to  the  heart ;  the  axe,  which 
becomes  as  fhigile  as  glass,  makes  no  impression  on  them.  Rivers  are  frozen  to  the 
bottom ;  the  meroory  freezes ;  but,  in  summer,  the  baked  surface  of  the  Tundras 
becomes  so  hot  one  cannot  walk  on  it. 

25.  Vegetation. — There  are  three  well-marked  divisions  in  the  flora 
of  Siberia :  that  of  the  grassy  Steppes  i  of  the  Forest  Belt :  and  of  the 
Tundras. 

(i)  The  Steppes  in  the  south,  which  consist  mostly  of  "rolling  country,"  contain 
also  a  great  breadth  of  fertile  corn-land.  "  The  belt  of  rich  black  earth  in  the  region 
immediately  north  of  the  Altai  lets  for  SJd.  an  acre ;  and  fh)m  it  wheat  may  be  pur- 
chased for  about  one-twentieth  its  cost  in  England." 

(ii)  The  Forest  Belt  contains  all  the  trees  which  are  found  in  Europe.  Coniten  are 
the  prevailing  trees.    The  northern  limit  of  trees  is  marked  by  the  larch. 

(iU)  In  the  Tondna  the  only  v^etation  is  hertefe,  moaea,  and  Uehau. 

26.  Industries. — Hunting,  flBUng,  and  mining  are  the  main  in- 
dustries ;  and,  in  the  south,  agriculture  and  pastoral  pursuits.  A 
brisk  commerce  is  carried  on,  through  Siberia,  between  Russia  and 
China. 

0)  About  fifty  different  kinds  of  animals  are  trapped  for  their  ftirs ;  and  they  die 
by  the  milUon  every  year.  About  15,000,000  of  squirrels  have  been  killed  in  one 
year.    The  sable  and  the  ftir  of  the  black  fox  are  most  highly  prized. 

(ii)  The  rivers  and  lakes  are  enormously  rich  in  fish.  In  the  Anadyr  river,  the 
shoals  of  salmon  ascending  the  stream  drive  the  water  before  them  like  a  moving 
wall.    **  The  rivers  are  so  fall  of  fish  that  one  of  the  ordinary  difficulties  of  the  natives 
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it  to  aroid  breaking  their  nets  with  the  weight  of  the  draoght.''  The  llah  are  froien 
and  sent  more  than  2000  miles  to  St.  Peterstmrg.  *'  In  the  tropica  man  gathers  his 
food  fh>m  the  trees ;  in  the  temperate  xone  flrom  the  soil ;  in  the  polar  regions  fh>m 
the  water." 

(iii)  Gold  is  the  metal  chiefly  mined;  next  silrer  and  copper. 

(iv)  The  chief  highway  of  oommonication  is  called  the  Trakt.  It  is  the  great  trunk 
highway  firom  Ptrm,  in  the  Urals,  to  Klakhta»  in  Transbaikalia,  on  the  borders  of 
China.  The  varions  halting-stations  have  grown  into  laiger  or  smaller  centres  of 
popnlation.— nnMn  (the  "Manchester  of  Siberia **)»  on  a  tributary  of  the  Tobol,  is 
the  chief  depot  of  the  steamers  that  ply  upon  the  Obi,  and  the  beginning  of  the  great 
water  highway  of  Siberia. 

27.  P»(q>lef. — Most  of  the  inhabitants  of  Siberia  are  Russians — ^to 
the  extent  of  at  least  four-fifths.  As  the  "  land  of  exile,''  much  of  it 
has  been  peopled  bj  Russian  political  prisoners.  The  native  peoples 
belong  to  the  Mongolian,  Finnic,  and  Tartar  races.  The  noblest  and 
most  intelligent  native  race  is  the  Tnngwsei. 

fffc">**«—  (or  **  Nature-worship  ")~the  worship  of  good  and  evil  powers  and 
spirits— seems  to  be  the  religion  of  most  of  the  native  tribes.  The  ia—IWf,  who 
roam  the  Tundras,  are  idol-worahippers.  **  Their  gods  are  carnivorous,  and  fond  of 
raw  flesh,  which  is  thrust  between  their  teeth  at  stated  times." 

28.  DivliioiiB  and  Towns. — The  Russians  have  divided  this  vast 
country  into  eight  '' Governments.'*  These  are,  for  the  most  part, 
called  after  the  chief  town  in  each ;  and  the  chief  town  is  generally 
named  after  the  river  on  which  it  stands.  There  are  only  four  towns 
which  have  more  than  20,0(X)  inhabitants.  These  are:  Tomsk; 
Irkutsk;  Omsk;  Tobolsk. 

Toouk—towu  on  th* Tom ;  Irkatakstowii  on  th*  Irimi;  Omik,  on  tli*  Cm;  Tobolak,  on  th* 
ToboL 

(i)  TMuk  (40)  is  the  centre  of  trade  in  Western  Siberia.  Here  begin  the  extensive 
gold-fields  discovered  in  1880.    The  city  is  the  seat  of  a  University. 

(ii)  Xitatak  (45),  the  capital  of  East  Siberia,  does  not  now  stand  on  the  Irkut, 
though  it  takes  its  name  from  that  river.  It  stands  on  the  Angara,  and  on  the  great 
trade  and  military  route  to  China,  not  far  from  Lake  Baikal,  and  is  one  of  the  ohiei 
centres  of  the  fur  trade.    Every  week  a  post  leaves  for  Pekin,  via  Klachta. 

Oil)  ObA  (82)  is  the  capital  of  West  Siberia.  It  stands  on  the  Om,  a  tributary  of 
the  Irtish.  It  stands  within  the  zone  of  Rusdan  colonisation— between  the  Kirghiz 
on  the  south,  and  the  Tartars  on  the  north. 

(iv)  TtoboldL  (21)  was  formerly  the  capital  of  all  Asiatic  Russia.  It  stands  at  the 
confluence  of  the  Irtish  and  the  Tobol,  in  the  very  centre  of  the  rlvor-navigaiiun  uf 
Western  Siberia.    Its  iish-market  ia  one  of  the  best  in  the  world. 
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(t)  Takvlik  and  TtaiMlA  are  the  capitals  of  two  govemmenta  of  the  same  name. 
With  the  exception  of  Yerkhoyanak,  Takntak  is  the  coldest  town  in  the  world.  Its 
ayarage  temperatore  is  lower  than  that  of  the  top  of  Mont  Blanc. 

(tI)  The  strong  naval  station  of  Petropaalonki  (=harl>onr  of  Peter  and  Panl)  stands 
on  the  east  coast  of  Kamtchatka  and  commands  the  North  Pacific. 

(▼ii)  Tladtroitok  (» *'  Ruler  of  the  East  **),  on  the  sonth  coast,  is  intended  to  be  the 
chief  naral  station  on  the  Pacific 

(vlii)  "  The  Imperial  Russian  Post  is  now  perhaps  the  most  extensive  and  perfectly 
ozganised  horse-express  service  in  the  world.  From  the  southern  end  of  the  peninsula 
of  Kamtchatka  to  the  most  remote  village  in  Finland,  fix>m  the  firozen  wind-swept 
shores  of  the  Arctic  Ocean  to  the  hot  sandy  deserts  of  Central  Asia,  tiie  whole  empire 
is  one  vast  net-work  of  post-routes.  Tou  may  pack  your  portmanteau  in  Nishni 
Novgorod,  get  an  '  order  for  horses '  firom  the  postal  department,  and  start  for  Petro< 
paulovski  in  Kamtchatka,  seven  thousand  miles  away,  with  the  full  assurance  that 
throughout  the  whole  of  that  enormous  distance,  there  will  be  horses,  reindeer,  or 
dogs,  ready  and  waiting,  to  carry  you  on,  night  and  day,  to  your  destination."         . . 


ASIATIC  TURKEY. 

1.  Introductory. — The  Saltan  of  Turkey,  in  addition  to  the  terri- 
tory he  holds  in  Europe  and  the  coast-lands  which  he  rules  in  Arabia^ 
possesses  yast  territories  in  Western  Asia.  These  territories,  though 
forming  a  continuous  region  between  the  Persian  Gulf  and  the  Medi- 
terranean, divide  easily  into  three  parts  :  Alia  lOiior ;  Byila  ;  and  the 
Bapbrates-Tigrls  Valley 

(i)  The  boundaries  of  Asiatic  Turkey  are  as  follows : 
1.  V.  —The  Black  Sea. 
8.  E.  —Persia  and  Trans-Caucasia. 
8.  8.  —The  Arabian  Desert  and  the  Mediterranean. 
4.  W.— The  Archipelago. 

(il.)  The  area  of  these  territories  amounts  to  nearly  780,000  square  miles,— or  mora 
than  three  times  the  sise  of  the  Austrian  Empire. 

I.  Asia  Minor  or  Anadoli. 

1.  Pofltioii. — ^Asia  mnor,  the  '*  Bridge  of  Ciyilisation  between 
Asia  and  Europe,"  lies  between  the  Black  Sea,  the  Archipelago,  and 

Z 
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the  Levant.  Hence,  for  thousands  of  years,  it  has  been  the  scene  of 
exchanges  of  ideas  and  products,— of  culture  and  of  commerce.  It  is  a 
large  peninsula  thrust  out  towards  the  west — thrust  out  almost  into 
the  middle  of  Southern  Europe.  It  is  the  western  extension  of  the 
Armenian  and  Kurdistan  Highlands.  The  splendid  harbours  with 
which  its  three  coasts  are  so  richly  furnished,  have  fostered  and 
encouraged  the  exchange  of  wealth  and  learning. 

The  modem  name  is  AnadSli  (»An«toliA),  trom  the  O^reek  AnaUfli^ibt  Son-ritliif  or  "Eaai. 
This  Und  WM  In  the  But  to  the  OreekB.  The  word  Levant  has  the  eame  meening  Milton 
hM  the  phrase  "  Levant  and  Fonent  wlnda  "  for  B<ut  and  Wett. 

2.  The  Coasts. — The  articulation  (or  development)  of  the  coasts  of 
Asia  Minor  is  the  richest  in  the  whole  of  Asia ;  and  this  wealth  of 
articulation  is  shown  not  only  in  the  numerous  bays  and  harbours 
round  the  coast,  but  in  the  numerous  islands  (especially  in  the  west) 
which  are  again  themselves  rich  in  inlets  and  havens. 

(i)  The  chief  gnlfi  on  the  west  coast  are  those  of  Adramaytl  (sheltered  by  Hitylene), 
Bmjnuky  Bcala  Hova  (sheltered  by  Samoa),  and  Eos ;  on  the  south  coast,  at  the  eastern 
angle  of  the  Mediterranean,  the  Gulf  of  Scanderoon,  and  the  Golf  of  AdaUa,  to  the  west. 

(ii)  The  chief  oapM  are  Capo  In^Jeh  on  the  Black  Sea ;  Oapo  Aaainow,  In  the  south, 
on  the  Mediterranean ;  and  Capo  Baba,  in  the  west 

(iii)  The  largest  of  the  Islands  in  the  Archipelago  which  belong  to  Turkey  are  Ml^- 
iMM,  auo,  Samos,  Kos,  and  BhodM— mostly  peopled  by  Greeks.  Off  the  Levant  is 
Qnvu,  which  is  now  under  British  administration. 

(a)  Mlt^lene  ia  a  motmtainoiu  Island.  "  briitUnff  with  peaks."    It  is  shaped  like  a  fu.    Its  lower 

pUins  are  very  fertile. 

(b)  Ohio  (or  Bdo,  one  of  the  places  mentioned  as  the  birthplace  of  Homer. "  the  blind  old  man  of  Sdo^ 

rocky  Isle  "lis  a  small  ishmd,  "  the  Paradise  of  the  Archipelago,"  but  modi  sul^eot  to  earth- 
quakes. In  1881.  the  capital,  Ohio,  was  almost  entirely  destroyed,  and  neariy  6000  petaons 
perished.  In  the  war  of  1822.  the  Turks  shtughtered  ».000  Chlots.  snd  carried  aS  45,000 
as  sUres  to  Oonstantinople.— Millions  of  oranges  and  lemons  are  grown  every  year. 

(c)  Samoe  is  a  semi*independsnt  pilndpality.  under  the  suzerainty  of  the  Sultan.    It  has  an  aaeisnt 

renown  as  the  birthplace  of  Pythagoras,  who,  among  much  else,  disoorcred.the  47th  proposi- 
tion of  the  First  Book  of  BuoUd. 

(d)  Kos  is  a  small  island  at  the  month  of  the  Gulf  of  Kos.    It  supplies  the  maricets  of  Alexandria 

with  fruits  of  all  kinds.  A  little  south  of  it  U  Nisyros.  which  contains  ths  only  still  adivo 
Toleano  in  Asia  Minor. 

(e)  Rhodes,  the  "  Pearl  of  the  LoTant,"  the  "  Land  of  Pomegranates."  the  "  Bride  of  the  Son."  Is  a 

land  "free  alike  tnm  sunless  days  and  leafless  trees."  It  stands  at  the  converging  point  of  all 
the  water-ways  in  the  Levant,  at  the  entrance  to  the  Archipelago,  and  was  once  one  of  the 
great  commercial  centres  of  the  world.  The  "Knights  of  8t  John"  held  Its  capital. 
Rhodes,  for  more  than  800  years  aSOS  to  1522)  against  the  Turks. 
(/)  Cyprus  U  the  third  largest  island  in  the  Mediterranean  (Sardinia  and  SieUy  ranking  before  itK 
It  is  about  twice  the  size  of  Lancashire.  It  is  a  mountainous  island,  with  a  "Mount 
Olympus  "  in  the  centre.  The  capital  Is  Levkosia  (or  NikosLa) ;  and  the  only  harbour  of  raloo 
is  Lemaka.  In  1878  the  Sultan  assigned  Cyprus  to  Great  Britain ;  but  he  still  keope  the 
"  orer-lordship  "  and  receives  an  annual  tribute. 
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3.  Build.— Asia  Minor  is  a  plateau,  between  2000  ft.  and  3000  ft. 
above  the  sea-leyel,  edged  by  mountain-ranges  and  falling  by  succes- 
sive  terraces  to  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Mediterranean.  It  has  some 
points  of  resemblance  to  *'  the  Peninsula.''  The  whole  plateau  slopes 
towards  the  Black  Sea.  The  border  mountain-ranges  are  the  T^uros, 
the  Anti-T^unu,  and  the  Pontlo  Ooast-Bange.  Much  of  the  interior 
is  occupied  by  a  salt  desert.  Towards  the  west,  numerous  valleys 
open  out  upon  the  sea. 

(i)  The  TAorms  lies  on  the  south  of  Asia  Minor ;  the  Antl'TMina  nins  north>east 
from  it.  The  most  fiimous  pass  is  the  ClUalMi  Oatos.  The  highest  point  of  the  penin- 
sola,  however,  is  an  isolated  volcanic  monntain  with  two  craters,  iCoant  Argaeas 
03,000  ft.).  In  the  north-west,  is  the  "BUhTiilaa  OlTavas"  (9000  ft) ;  and,  ftirUier 
west,  ICovat  Ida,  which  rises  above  the  "Plain  of  Troy  "  to  the  height  of  6700  ft 

(ii)  The  tyntic  Ooast-Baac*  runs  along  the  coast  of  the  Black  Sea,  and  ends  at  the 
Archipelago,  and  is  also  continued  in  several  islands. 

(iii)  The  largest  river  in  Asia  Minor  is  the  XlaQ-Irmak  (="Red  River.")  It  flows 
into  the  Black  Sea. — The  most  feunous  of  the  streams  that  flow  west  is  the  MaMnder, 
which  " meanders"  through  the  "  Plain  of  Troy." 

(iv)  The  largest  lake  is  Lske  Tan,  on  the  interior  plateau.  Having  no  outlet  to  the 
sea,  it  is  very  salt 

4.  OUmate. — The  climate  of  Asia  Minor  is  colder  than  that  of  the 
peninsulas  of  Europe  in  the  same  latitude,  and  aho  more  continental. 
This  is  due  chiefly  to  the  fact  that  it  is  swept  by  cold  winds  from  the 
Russian  Steppes  and  the  Black  Sea. — The  climate  is  also  very  dry. 

0)  Spain  is  protected  by  the  Pyrenees ;  Italy  by  the  Alps ;  and  Greece  by  the 
Balkans ;— but  Asia  Minor  is  not  protected  against  the  north  by  any  high  mountain- 
range.  The  south  coast,  protected  by  the  Taurus,  has  mild  winters  and  scorching 
summers.    The  ^ean  coast  has  a  warm  climate  and  a  magnificent  vegetation. 

(ii)  Although  Asia  Minor  is  as  large  as  France,  the  volume  of  all  its  rivers  is  only 
one-third  of  that  of  the  French  streams. 

(Iii)  The  lowlands  are  infested  by  malaria ;  the  inland  plateaus  have  but  a  scanty 
vegetation.    The  soulhem  face  of  the  Taurus  is  covered  by  magnificent  cedar-groves. 

5.  IndnBtrles.-— Where  property  and  industry  are  safe,  agriculture 
is  the  most  important  industry.  Cotton,  opium,  fine  faults,  wine,  and 
sUk  are  cultivated.    Oommeroe  is  growing  more  and  more  active  in 
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the  cities  of  the  sea-board.  Trade  will  develop  more  rapidly  as  the 
railways  grow.  At  present  there  are  only  400  miles  of  railway  in 
all  Asiatic  Turkey. 

(i)  Modem  industries  in  Smyrna  on  the  lowland  coast ;  the  porsaits  of  nomad 
tribes  on  the  highland  just  aboye— this  is  one  of  many  contrasts  in  Asia  Minor. 

(ii)  Three  of  the  railways— abont  800  miles  in  all— start  fh)m  Smyrna. 

(Ui)  The  district  of  ioiigora  is  noted  for  its  silky,  long-haired  animals— cats,  dogs, 
rabbits,  and  goats.  The  goats'  hair  forms  the  staple  of  the  trade  of  the  town  of  Aagora, 
which  stands  right  in  the  middle  of  the  peninsula. 

6.  InhabltantB. — The  population  of  the  peninsula  amounts  to  nearly 
7,000,000.  The  inhabitants  consist  of  the  most  various  races ;  and 
every  town  has  four  or  five  different  "  nations."  The  Osmanli  Turks 
are  the  ruling  race ;  but  the  Qreeks  and  Armenians  carry  on  the  com- 
merce and  professional  work  of  the  country. 

(i)  Though  the  country  is  as  laige  as  France,  it  has  less  than  one-fifth  of  its 
population. 

(ii)  Asia  Minor  is  at  present  the  true  home  of  the  Turks.  It  is  one  of  the  mainstays 
of  the  Ottoman  Empire. 

(ill)  *•  The  doctor,  lawyer,  teacher,  banker,  are  everywhere  of  Greek  descent" 

7.  Divisions  and  Towns. — ^Asia  Minor  is  divided  into  nine  Turkish 
vilayets  or  pashalics.  The  best  known  of  these  are  Areliip^lago  and 
TreMiond. — By  far  the  largest  town  is  Smyrna ;  after  it,  but  at  a 
great  distance,  come  the  towns  of  Treblzond  and  Adana. 

(i)  Rhodes  is  the  capital  of  the  vilayet  Archipelago;  and  Trebizond  of  Trebizond. 

(ii)  Smyrna  (200)  is  by  far  the  largest  city  in  Asia  Minor ;  and  it  is  the  commercial 
centre  of  the  Levaai.  "  Here  everything  bears  the  stamp  of  western  enterprise.  The 
quays  paved  with  lava-blocks  fh)m  Vesuvius,  the  English  trams,  Austrian  carriages, 
houses  built  In  the  French  taste ;  bricks,  marbles,  tiles,  timber,  and  other  materials 
have  all  been  imported  from  beyond  the  seas.**  The  (Greeks  and  Armenians  have  most 
of  the  trade  in  their  hands. 

(lii)  Zreldsond  (45)  is  a  bmous  city  and  port,  "the  outlet  of  Persia  and  Armenia  on 
the  Black  Sea."  8inop«  lies  west  of  it.  "  Here  the  Greeks  under  Xenophon,  on  their 
memorable  retreat  to  the  north  fh>m  Cunaxa  first  struck  the  coast  and  hailed  the 
blue  watersof  the  Euxine  with  shouts  of  ThalattaJ  ThdUUtar  (*<  The  Sea !  The  Sea !") 
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(ir)  Idiii  (45),  in  fhe  south-east  corner  of  Asia  Minor.  It  stands  at  the  meeting- 
point  of  several  caravan-roates.  Tanas,  not  fkr  fh>m  Adana,  is  fkmoos  as  the  birth- 
place of  the  Apostle  PaoL 

(v)  BrouM,  in  the  extreme  north-west,  was  the  capital  of  Turkey  before  the  Otto- 
mans  made  their  way  into  Europe.  BeaUrl,  on  the  Bosphoms,  is  a  suburb  of  Con- 
stantinople. 

8.  Hlftorlo  Rftmalmt. — The  name  of  Asia  Minor  oonjores  up  the 
memory  of  a  varied  and  glorious  past.  There  is  no  region  of  the 
globe  in  which  so  much  history  has  been  condensed  within  a  narrower 
area.  Nearly  eyery  part  of  the  country  exhibits  the  most  splendid 
remains  of  ancient  ciyilisations  ;  and  its  towns  show  numerous  traces 
of  a  vanished  splendour.  Ionia  was  the  earliest  seat  of  Greek  civilisa- 
tion. Ionian  and  Dorian  Greeks  held  the  chief  seaports  and  built  the 
most  magnificent  cities  ;  and  the  greatest  Greek  writers  and  thinkers 
— such  as  Homer,  Tliales,  Psrtluc^oraB,  and  Herodotus — were  bom  in 
Asia  Minor.  Near  the  western  shores  rose  in  unequalled  grandeur 
the  ancient  cities  of  Troy,  Smyrna,  BphesuB,  and  MUetni ;  on  the 
plains  and  table-lands  of  the  interior,  stood  Sardls  (the  capital  of 
Asia),  Phlladelprila,  iJUHlioea,  and  many  other  fEunous  places. 


IL  Syria. 

9.  Introductory. — Syria  is  a  long  strip  of  high  mountain  country 
which  stretches  in  an  almost  straight  line  from  the  Peninsula  of  Sinai 
to  the  Gulf  of  Scanderoon.  Its  coast  is  called  the  Levant.  A  small 
district  in  the  south  is  called  Palestine  or  the  HOly  Land — a  district 
about  twice  as  large  as  Yorkshire. 

(i)  The  only  inlet  is  the  small  Bay  of  Aaf, 
(ii)  The  chief  cape  is  Cape  OanMl,  south  of  the  Bay  of  Acre. 

10.  Extent  and  Population. — Syna  is  a  little  larger  than  Italy ; 
and  Palestine  a  little  larger  than  Belgium.    The  population  is  small 

11.  Build. — To  understand  the  build  of  Syria,  let  us  take  oui 
stand  at  the  ruins  of  Baalbek—a  city  which  stood  half  way  between 
Antioch  and  the  Dead  Sea.    Bound  Baalbek  rise  the  four  main 
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streams — Jordan,  Orontes,  Leontes,  and  Abana,  which  flow  in  four 
opposite  directions.  North  of  Baalbek  stretch  the  parallel  chains 
of  the  LelMuion  and  Antt-Lebanon,  with  the  elevated  yalley  of  El- 
Bakia  (formerly  called  Coele-Syria  or  "Hollow  Syria'')  between 
them  ;  while  south  of  it  stretch  the  mountain-ranges  of  Judea  and 
Samaria,  girding  on  both  sides  the  deeply  depressed  valley  of 
the  Jordan — which  is  called  El  Ohor.  Two  mountain-ranges  in  the 
north,  enclosing  a  high  valley ;  two  in  the  south,  enclosing  a  low 
valley ;  a  short  slope  to  the  Mediterranean,  a  long  slope  to  the 
desert — such  is  the  simple  build  of  Syria. 

(i)  The  L«b«aoa  and  Antl-LtUaoa  are  limestone  ranges.  The  valley  of  El-Be1duk 
(= "  Molberry  Valley  ")  is  2O0O  ft  above  the  level  of  the  sea  ;  and  more  than  3000  ft. 
above  the  level  of  the  Jordan  Valley. 

(ii)  The  xaMey  of  the  Jordan,  or  El  Obor,  is  the  deepest  depression  on  the  sur&ce 
of  the  earth.  The  surface  of  the  Dead  Sea,  which  occapies  the  lowest  part  of  the 
valley,  is  about  1300  ft.  below  the  level  of  the  Mediterranean. 

(iii)  The  Mountains  of  Judea  and  Samaria  are  really  the  steep  escarpment  of  a 
high  plateau,  which  fills  the  south  of  the  country  ;  and  the  El  Qhor  is  a  deep  cleft  or 
ravine  intersecting  this  plateau. 

(iv)  The  highest  point  in  the  country  is  KouiU  Hermoa  (now  called  Jebel-el-Sheikh 
or  The  Old  Man's  Mountain),  which  is  11,000  ft.  high.  It  is  the  most  densely  wooded 
moimtain  in  the  whole  of  Syria. 

12.  Rivers  and  Lakes. — The  four  chief  rivers  of  Syria  are  the 
Orontes  and  Jordan ;  the  Leontes  and  AImuul  The  principal  lakes 
are  Tiberias  and  the  Dead  Sea. 

(i)  The  Orontes  rises  on  the  western  slopes  of  the  Anti-Lebanon,  and  falls  into  the 
Mediterranean. 

(il)  The  Jerdaa  (="the  River")  rises  between  Baalbek  and  Mount  Hermon.  It 
flows  south,  through  Lakes  Merom  and  Tiberias,  and  fiiills  into  the  Dead  Sea. 
Between  Merom  and  Tiberias  is  a  distance  of  only  10  miles ;  and  in  this  short 
distance  the  Jordan  falls  700  fL 

(iii)  The  LmbIm  flows  to  the  west,  into  the  Mediterranean  ;  while  the  Abaaa  pierces 
through  the  deep  gorges  of  the  Anti-Lebanon  and  finds  its  way  down  to  "  the  smilinii 
plains  of  Damascus." 

(iv)Lak«  rSbnlMM  (called  also  the  "Sea  of  Galilee,"  "Sea  of Chinnereth,"  and 
"  Sea  of  Gennesareth  ")  is  a  sheet  of  clear  water,  nearly  as  large  as  Berkshire.  Now, 
as  of  old,  it  abounds  in  fish ;  and  it  is  encircled  on  all  sides  by  lofty  mountain-walls. 
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(y)  The  X>Md  8M(called  also  Bahr  Ltit  or  "  Sea  of  Lot,"  *'  Sea  of  Salt,"  ^ '  Aspbaltites 
Lake  ")  probably  received  its  name  from  the  fkct  that  cities  lie  engulfed  in  its  depths. 
It  is  a  little  larger  than  Huntingdonshire.  It  lies  in  a  basin  formed  by  naked  lime- 
stone  diflb ;  and  its  water  is  as  clear  and  bine  as  that  of  the  Mediterranean,  "  bat 
salt,  slimy,  and  fetid  beyond  description,  tasting  like  a  mixture  of  brine  and  rancid 
oil."  *'  The  human  body  will  not  sink  in  it,  strive  as  the  bather  may."  The  step> 
like  terraces  round  it  are  old  beaches,  which  contain  the  shells  of  species  still  living 
in  the  Mediterranean.    No  fish  live  in  the  Dead  Sea. 

13.  DlTliloiiB  and  Towns. — Modem  Syria  is  divided  by  the  Turks 
into  three  governments  :  Aleppo,  LelMuion,  and  Syria.  The  capitals 
of  these  districts  are  Aleppo,  Delr-el-Kamar,  and  Damascus.  The 
other  important  towns  are  Scanderoon,  Beyrout,  and  Jerusalem. 

(i)  Aleppo  (ISO),  in  Northern  Syria,  is  the  chief  caravan  station  between  the 
Euphrates  and  the  Gulf  of  Scanderoon  or  Alezandretta.  It  stands  at  the  meeting- 
point  of  several  trade-routes.  Before  the  discovery  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and 
the  sea-route  to  India,  it  was  one  of  the  greatest  trading  cities  in  the  world.  The 
opening  of  the  Suez  Canal  also  injured  its  commerce.  (It  was  anciently  called  Beroea.) 

(ii)  IMr-tl-Kamar  lies  in  the  heart  of  the  mountains  on  a  lofty  terrace. 

(lii)  Damaaeas  (220)  is  the  first  and  latgest  city  in  Syria,  and  a  great  centre  of  the 
caravan  trade.  It  was  called  **  the  Eye  of  the  East"  It  commands  the  sea-board 
and  the  Plains  of  Mesopotamia.  Here  Paul  was  converted  to  Christianity.  Seen 
fh>m  the  neighbouring  hills,  the  city  looks  a  mass  of  white  and  rose-tinted  buildings 
among  dense  seas  of  verdure.  (Damascus  gives  its  name  to  a  kind  of  cloth— 
damtuk.)  Its  port  is  Beyrovt,  the  laigest  and  most  commercial  city  on  the  Syrian 
coast  It  exports  the  firuits,  the  wools,  raw  silks,  etc.,  of  the  rural  population  of  the 
Lebanon,  as  well  as  the  goods  brought  down  to  it  by  caravans. 

(iv)  Seaadeioon  (or  Alezandretta=" Little  Alexandria")  is  one  of  the  safest  ports 
on  the  Syrian  coast  It  is  the  best  point  for  the  terminus  of  the  projected  railway 
between  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Persian  Gulf.  Caravans  of  10,000  camels  are 
constantly  on  the  road  between  Aleppo  and  Scanderoon. 

(v)  Jeranlem  (athe  "  Heir  of  Peace"),  caUed  also  the  "  City  of  David,"  the  "  Holy 
City,"  etc. ,  stands  on  a  rocky  plateau,  which  has  three  steep  sides  falling  into  deep 
ravines.  It  commands  the  water-parting  of  the  Mediterranean  and  Dead  Sea  basins. 
It  has  a  [more  wonderful  history  than  any  other  city  on  the  face  of  the  globe.— 
BtMelw,  where  Christ  was  bom.  Is  a  village  a  few  miles  south  of  Jerusalem.— JaJb 
(formeriy  Joppa)  is  the  port  of  Jerusalem.  Its  gardens  produce  about  80,000,000 
oranges  a  year.— Vasaretk,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Tabor,  is  the  chief  city  of  Galilee.— 
Tiberias  is  a  small  place  on  the  Lake  of  Tiberias  or  "  Sea  of  Galilee.'  flsw  is  one  of 
the  oldest  cities  in  the  world :  it  Is  at  least  4000  years  old.  It  is  still  a  place  of  some 
importance,  as  it  stands  on  the  highroad  between  Egypt  and  Palestine— that  is, 
between  AXHca  and  Asia. 
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in.  The  Euphrates-Tigris  Valley. 

14.  The  Bnpliratei-TigTls  BaBln. — This  great  basin  contains  an 
elevated  highland— the  Flatean  of  Armenia,  and  an  immense  lowland 
plain.  The  northern  and  mountainous  part  comprises  Turkish 
Armenia  and  Kurdistan  ;  the  southern  region  contains  Mesopotamia 
(called  by  the  Arabs  El  Jezireh="The  Island"),  and  Irak- Arab!, 
— the  region  where  the  two  rivers  are  one. 

(i)  The  word  Masopotamia  comes  from  two  Greek  words,  mexos,  middle ;  and  pota^ 
mos,  a  river.  The  idea  is  the  same  as  that  in  doodb^  the  country  between  two  rivers. 
Hence  the  Arabs  call  this  country  "  the  Island." 

(ii)  For  an  account  of  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris,  see  p.  231.  The  two  streams 
unite  at  a  point  about  100  miles  above  the  Persian  Gulf;  and  the  river  is  known  as  the 
8]iatt-«l-Arab  or  "  River  of  the  Arabs."  The  plain  of  Irak-Arabi  is  the  Babjloala  of 
the  ancients. 

(iii)  LU*  Vaa  stands  on  the  Turkish  part  of  the  Armenian  Plateau.  This  part  of 
the  plateau  has  an  elevation  of  more  than  a  mile.  The  water  is  saline,  and  cannot  be 
drunk  by  either  man  or  beast. 

15.  Divisions  and  Towns. — The  Turks  have  divided  this  great  basin 
into  five  vilayets  or  governments :  Bneroiun,  Van,  Diarbeklr  (these 
three  on  the  table-land),  Bacrdad,  and  Bassorah.  The  capitals  of 
these  governments  have  the  same  names. 

(i)  Erawonm  (65)  stands  near  the  source  of  one  of  the  two  arms  of  the  Euphrates, 
at  the  height  of  6500  ft  above  the  sea-level.  "  It  is  the  most  advanced  bulwark  of 
Turkey  towards  Russia." 

(ii)  Vaa  (85),  the  second  largest  town  in  the  Kurdistan  Highlands,  is  Inhabited 
mostly  by  Armenians.  It  is  celebrated  for  its  pure  air  and  beautiftil  gardens ;  and 
the  local  proverb  is :  **  Van  in  this.  Paradise  in  the  next  world  I " 

(iii)  DUrbekir  (42),  the  largest  town  in  the  Kurdistan  Highlands,  stands  at  the 
northern  extremity  of  Mesopotamia,  at  the  meeting-point  of  the  chief  routes  between 
the  basins  of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  and  the  north.  It  has  a  large  and  busy 
bazaar. 

(iv)  Bafdad  (185),  the  **  Abode  of  Peace,"  once  the  most  brilliant  city  in  the  Moslem 
world,  stands  on  the  Tigris,  at  a  point  where  the  two  rivers  approach  so  near  to  each 
other  that  they  are  connected  by  canals.  It  is  one  of  the  most  prosperous  cities  in 
Turkey,  a  great  emporium  and  station  for  the  transit  trade ;  and  a  small  fleet  of  com* 
merdal  steamers  connect  it  with  Bassorah. 

(v)  Banorah  is  the  principal  port  on  the  Shatt-el-Arab.  "  When  Bagdad  was  one 
of  the  great  cities  of  the  world,  Bassorah  was  the  busiest  port  in  the  East"  *' Hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  date-palms,  noted  for  their  exquisite  flavour,  flourish  in  the  moist 
district  of  Bassorah." 
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ARABIA. 

1.  Introdnctoxy. — ^ATaUa  is  the  largest  peninsula  in  tlie  world.  It 
is  also  the  largest  and  most  westerly  of  the  three  great  peninsulas  of 
Asia.  It  is,  moreover,  the  least  articulated  and  most  solid  of  them 
all.  Though  most  of  it  is  desert,  it  has  produced  one  of  the  greatest 
and  most  rigorous  races  that  ever  appeared  on  the  face  of  the  globe — 
a  race  that  at  one  time  spread  its  dominion  from  Spain  and  Morocco 
on  the  Atlantic  to  the  Eastern  Archipelago  in  the  Pacific.  It  has 
always  been  an  isolated  region — a  land  apart.  Its  hot  climate  and 
its  barren  soil  have  attracted  no  settlers,  and  its  waterless  deserts 
have  repelled  invaders  ;  while  it  has  poured  out  horde  after  horde  of 
warriors  who  carried  the  religion  of  Islam  with  fire  and  sword  into 
the  richest  coimtries  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  Europe.  The  Arab  Empire 
was  at  one  time  larger  than  that  of  Borne  at  its  greatest  extent. 

0)  In  the  Middlie  Ages,  the  Arabs  had  empires  in  three  quarters  of  the  irorld :— in 
Palestine,  Mesopotamia,  and  Persia ;  in  Egypt  and  the  north  of  Africu;  and  in  Spain. 
They  were  finally  expelled  from  Spain  in  1492— the  year  of  the  discovery  of  America. 

(ii)  Eren  now,  by  their  religion  (the  Mahometan)  and  their  institutions,  the  Arabs 
give  law  and  custom  to  one-eighth  of  the  human  race. 

2.  Position. — Arabia  stands  exactly  in  the  centre  of  the  Old  World ; 
and,  before  the  way  round  the  Cape  of  Qood  Hope  was  discovered,  it 
possessed  a  large  and  magnificent  trade. 

Its  boundaries  are  as  follows : 

1.  ir.  —Turkey  in  Asia  (the  Syrian  Desert^ 

2.  S.  —The  Persian  Oulf  and  the  Oulf  of  Oman. 
8.  8.  —The  Oulf  of  Aden  and  the  Arabian  Sea. 
4.  W.— The  Bed  Sea  and  the  Suez  Canal. 

3.  Shape  and  Slse. — Arabia  is  an  irregular  parallelogram,  with  a 

short  coast-line  and  a  simple  form.    The  area  of  the  Peninsula  is 

about  1,260,000  square  miles,  a  little  more  than  six  times  the  size  of 

France,  or  about  one-third  of  the  whole  of  Europe. 

(i)  The  coast  measures  about  4000  miles  in  length,  is  uniform  and  monotonous  in 
aspect,  and  has  very  few  islands.  In  the  Red  Sea  the  coast  is  fringed  by  extensive 
coral  reefte— groups  of  sunken  rocks  and  islets,  which  make  navigation  very  dangerous. 
In  the  Persian  Oulf  there  is  the  small  Bahrein  Archipelago,  which  is  the  centre  of  an 
important  pearl-fishery. 
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4.  Build. — The  relief  of  Arabia  is  scarcely  less  regular  than  Its 
outline.  A  central  plateau,  a  desert  ring,  coast-ranges  on  the  west, 
south,  and  south-east  edges  of  the  Peninsula — such  is  the  build  of 
Arabia.  Each  feature  occupies  about  one-third  of  the  whole  surfeu^. 
The  central  plateau  rises  from  2500  ft.  in  the  north  to  7000  ft  in  the 
south-west.  Some  ranges  of  mountains  cross  the  plateau  from  west 
to  east. 

(i)  The  central  plateau  la  called  V^d.  It  han  undulating  slopes  rich  In  pasturage 
and  valleys  filled  with  gardens. 

(ii)  The  desert  ring  is  usually  divided  into  three  parts :  The  Netad  DM«rt  )n  the 
north ;  the  Dalma  Demrt  in  the  middle ;  and  the  Qreat  AraUaa  Desert  in  the  south.  The 
northern  desert  is  partly  stony  and  gravelly,  partly  an  expanse  of  burning  red  sand- 
crimson  after  heavy  rain,  with  here  and  there  oases  with  wells  and  grass,  which  serve 
as  halting-places  for  caravans.    The  southern  deserts  are  sandy. 

(iii)  In  the  small  peninsula  of  Sinai  the  highest  peak  reaches  to  9300  ft  The  moun* 
tains  are  generally  barren  on  their  sea  side. 

(iv)  The  low  and  narrow  plain  to  the  west  of  the  mountain-range  which  looks  over 
the  Red  Sea  is  called  the  Tehama— a  word  which  means  "  lowland." 

(v)  There  is  not  a  river  nor  a  lake  in  all  Arabia.  There  are  many  wddies,  which  are 
foaming  torrents  in  the  rainy  season,  but  are  dry  for  nine  or  ten  months  in  the  year. 
(The  word  wady  appears  as  Ovadi  in  Spain— as  in  ChtadianOt  Chtadalquivirt  ®tc) 

5.  Climate. — ^The  climate  of  Arabia  is  very  hot  and  very  dry.  In 
fact,  Arabia  has  an  African  climate.  Much  of  the  country  lies  in  the 
"  Bainless  Region." 

(i)  "  The  zone  of  maximum  heat  oq  the  surface  of  the  globe  in  July  embraces  the^ 
whole  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  the  greater  part  of  the  Red  Sea,  and  of  the  Arabian  Fenln-y 
sula  which  lies  between  them." 

(ii)  In  some  parts  of  Arabia— especially  in  the  Deserts— no  rain  may  foil  for  three 
or  four  years. 

(iii)  "  It  is  the  vicinity  of  the  African  Sahara  that  prevents  Arabia  fh>m  ei^Joying, 
as  India  does,  the  ftill  benefit  of  the  moist  winds  trom  the  Indian  Ocean."  The  only 
part  of  Arabia  that  receives  the  tropical  monsoon  rains  is  Yemen  in  the  south-west 
comer.  Both  the  North-East  Trades  and  the  South-West  Monsoons  blow— not  into 
the  country— but  parallel  with  the  coast. 

(iv)  The  Great  Arabian  Desert  surpasses  the  Sahara  itself  in  absolute  barrenness. 
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6.  ATaUa  and  the  Deccan  :  a  Contrast. — There  are  certain  features 
of  the  two  greatest  Asiatic  peninsulas  which  present  a  striking  con- 
trast ;  and  it  may  be  worth  while  to  notice  these. 


Arabia. 

1.  Arabia  haa  its  greatest  breadth  in 

the  south. 

2.  One-third  of  Arabia  is  desert. 


8.  Arabia  has  narrow  seas  on  both  sides 

of  it 
4.  Arabia  is  separated  from  the  north 

by  the  Syrian  Desert. 

6.  The  coast  of  Arabia  has  few  har- 
bours. 

6.  The  hindscape,  flora,  and  fauna  of 

Arabia  are  African  in  character. 

7.  Arabia  has  very  few  islands;  and 

these  are  small. 

8.  Arabia  is  one  of  the  most  thinly 

peopled  lands  in  the  world. 


Thc  Dbccan. 

1.  The  Deccan  grows  narrower  as  it  goes 

to  the  south,  and  ends  in  a  point 

2.  There  is  no  desert  in  the  Deccan; 

but  a  great  deal  of  the  richest  land 
(the  "  Black  Lands  ")  in  the  world. 
S.  The  Deccan  has  vast  breadths  of  sea 
on  both  sides. 

4.  The  Deccan  is  separated  from  the 

north  by  the  rich   Plain  of  the 
Ganges. 

5.  The  coast  of  the  Deccan  has  many 

good  harbours. 

6.  The  landscape,  flora,  and  founa  of 

the  Deccan  are  Asiatic 

7.  The  Deccan  has  numerous  islands 

off*  the  coast,  and  one  very  laige — 
Ceylon. 

8.  The  Deccan  has  one  of  the  densest 

populations  on  the  globe. 


7.  Vesretation.  — The  flora  of  Arabia  resembles  that  of  the  Soudan. 
The  most  yaluable  plants  are  the  date-palm,  coffee,  and  aromatic  and 
medical  plants  such  as  produce  firankinoense,  myrrli,  gnm-araUc, 
senna,  etc.  The  terraces  which  slope  down  to  the  sea  produce  wheat, 
1»azley,  miUet,  and  excellent  fruits. 

(i)  There  are  130  diflTerent  kinds  of  date-palm  in  all  the  oases.  The  date  is  the 
staple  article  of  food.  "Honour  the  date-tree,"  says  Mahomet,  "for  it  is  your 
mother." 


(ii)  The  best  colTee  is 


coffee,  grown  in  Temen. 


(ill)  Arabia  possesses  no  forests,  but  has— especially  in  the  N^d— vast  stretches 
of  desert  grass  fragrant  with  aromatic  herbs,  and  furnishing  admirable  pasturage  for 
the  N^d  breed  of  Arab  horses. 

(iv)  The  date-palm  belt— between  Medinah  and  lat  23*— stretches  across  the 
Peninsula.  "  N^d  is  the  favoured  land  of  date-palms ;  every  valley  that  intersects 
its  vast  plateau  waves  with  them.  Eaten  treah,  or  stewed  with  butter,  they  form  the 
staflT  of  Arab  food." 
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8.  Antmalfl, — ^There  is  in  Arabia  no  forest  and  little  coyer;  and 
hence  there  are  few  wild  animals.  Panthers,  lynxes,  jackals, 
and  large  hysenas  are  found  in  the  mountains  ;  while  ostriches 
and  gazelles  haunt  the  oases  of  the  deserts.  The  domestic  animals 
are  the  horse  and  camel ;  and  sheep  and  goats  form  also  an  important 
item  of  Arab  wealth. 

(i)  "  For  proportion  of  form,  symmetry  of  limb,  cleanness  of  mnsde,  beauty  of 
appearance— for  endurance  of  fiitigue,  for  docility,  and  for  speed  maintained  to  dls< 
tances  so  long  as  to  appear  incredible,  the  N^dee  horse  acknowledges  no  equal." 

(ii)  The  Arabian  camel  or  dromedary  has  only  one  hump.  It  is  rightly  as  well  as 
poetically  called  "the  ship  of  the  desert.**  The  camel  and  the  date,  says  the  Arab 
legend,  were  created  by  Allah  out  of  the  same  earth  as  man.  No  animal  puts  its 
owner  to  less  expense  for  its  keep ;  the  thorns  of  the  desert,  dry  grass— nothing 
comes  amiss. 

(iii)  The  locust  abounds  in  Arabia ;  but  it  is  devoured  rather  than  devouring. 
Locusts  boiled,  and  slightly  salted,  are  a  staple  article  of  food  in  every  Arabian 
market. 

9.  The  Peoifle. — The  Arabs  form  a  branch  of  the  Semitic  family.  , 
The  Arab  is  a  noble-looking  man — tall,  spare,  muscular,  and  with 
brown  complexion,  dark-eyed,  dark-haired.  "Independence  looks 
out  of  his  glowing  eyes ;"  he  is  quick,  sharp-witted,  imaginative,  and 
very  fond  of  poetry.  "Courage,  temperance,  hospitality,  and  good 
faith,  are  his  leading  virtues." 

0)  "  The  Arabs  (essentially  one  in  origin,  physique,  speech,  and  religion)  have  never 
submitted  to  a  foreign  yoke,  and  for  many  thousand  years  their  forefathers  have 
roamed  fteely  over  the  boundless  solitudes  of  the  interior."— "The  Arab  is  satisfied 
with  little ;  but  all  that  he  owns  must  be  of  the  choicest  quality.  His  dates,  his 
perftunes,  his  coffee,  are  the  best  in  the  world." 

Cii)  The  dwellers  In  the  towns  are  called  "Ahl  Hadr";  in  the  country,  "Ahl 
Bedoo"  (= Dwellers  in  the  Open) ;  hence  the  name  Bedouins. 

(iii)  The  Bedouin  is  accustomed  fh>m  infkncy  to  lie  on  the  hard  ground,  to  endure  the 
rays  of  an  almost  vertical  sun,  to  go  without  sleep  or  food  for  days,  to  taste  no  strong 
drinks ;  and  hence  he  eqjoys  uniform  good  health.  He  is  the  very  soul  of  hospitality ; 
"  the  guest  is  sacred  in  his  camping-ground,  and  the  foe  himself  is  welcome  once  he 
has  touched  the  tent-rope." 

(iv)  The  population  of  Arabia  is  variously  estimated  at  from  7,000,000  to  12,000,00a 
Of  these,  at  least  one-fifth  are  nomad  Bedouins. 
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10.  IndiiitrF. — Industry  in  Arabia  reaches  its  minimum — its  lowest 
level ;  and  Arabia  has  been  called  "  the  anti-industrial  centre  of  the 
world.'' 

(!)  In  Temen  there  is  some  ir eaving,  some  gold  and  silk  thread  embroidery,  and  a 
little  silver  and  steel  work. 

(ii)  *'There  is  not  a  single  building,  public  or  private,  built  by  the  Arabs  them- 
selves, of  any  merit,  within  the  whole  of  Arabia." 

(iii)  There  are  no  minerals— with  the  ezoeption  of  a  little  lead. 

11.  Commeroe. — There  is  a  good  deal  of  internal  trade,  and  the 
Arab  is  a  bom  trader ;  but  of  foreign  conmierce  there  is  very  little. 
The  small  exports  there  are  consist  of  cam«lg  and  sheep,  balr  and 
wool ;  a  little  coffee  ;  dates ;  and  hones.  A  little  cotton  doth,  Indian 
prints,  sugar,  hardware,  arms,  form  the  very  slight  imports. 

"No  Arab  undertakes  a  Journey,  were  it  only  from  one  village  to  another, 
without  taking  with  him  some  ol^eot  for  exchange  or  sale ;  and  he  will  sooner  chaffer 
away  the  handkerchief  on  his  head  or  the  camel  on  which  he  rides,  than  return  with- 
out having  effected  something  in  the  way  of  business." 

12.  Divisions. — ^Arabia  is  divided  into  eight  territories,  some 
independent,  and  some  under  foreign  powers.  "The  bulk  of  the 
inhabitants  are  in  a  tribal  state." 

(i)  Oil  the  East  coast  we  find  Zl  HsMa  and  Oaaa ;  the  former  sul^ect  to  Turkey, 
the  latter  to  the  Sultan  or  Imaum  of  Muscat. 

(ii)  On  the  South  coast  is  Wadramat,  held  by  independent  Bedouin  tribes,  but 
much  under  the  influence  and  power  of  Britain— which  Is  exerted  from  Aden. 

(iii)  On  the  West  coast  are  Teaua  (*< Arabia  Felix")  and  El  H^Jas— sul:|]ect  to 
Turkey.  Yemen  is  so  rich  that  one-fifth  of  the  whole  population  of  Arabia  is  concen- 
trated in  this  comer.  El  H^jas  Is  the  Holy  Land  of  the  Mahometans,  because  it 
contains  the  cities  of  Mecca  and  Medina.  The  possession  of  El  Hejax  by  the  Turks 
gives  to  the  Suitan  his  best  title  to  the  Caliphate  of  Islam— to  his  name  of  "Com- 
mander of  the  Faithftd." 

(iv)  In  the  interior  are  N^d  and  the  Sultanate  of  J«b«l  SImbv,  both  native  states. 
The  Nctjd  is  the  stronghold  of  the  vigorous  Arab  nationality. 

(v)  At  the  head  of  the  Red  Sea  is  the  Staal  B«cloa,  which  is  under  the  Egyptian 
Ciovemment  This  region  is  a  rocky  limestone  plateau— a  wilderness  of  rocks  and 
mountains,  arid  plains  and  dry  beds  of  torrents.  It  was  the  scene  of  the  40  years' 
wanderings  of  the  Israelites.    The  highest  point  is  J«b«l  Kathanls  (8650  ft)i 
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13.  Towns. — "  In  a  land  of  which  probably  not  more  than  one-tenth 
is  arable,  towns  cannot  be  numerous/  There  are  not  two  towns  in 
the  whole  vast  Peninsula  which  have  a  settled  population  of  more 
than  50,000.  The  two  largest  towns  are  Sana  and  Mnacat ;  the  two 
most  famous  are  Mecca  and  Medina.  Aden,  Mocha,  Biad,  and  Hail, 
are  also  well-known  cities. 

(i)  Sua  (40X  the  capital  of  Temen,  "  the  finest  and  best-built  city  in  the  whole  of 
Arabia,"  lies  in  the  heart  of  the  coffee  district.    It  has  60  large  mosques. 

(ii)  Koaeat  (60),  the  capital  of  Oman,  lies  in  a  crescent  of  bare  red  Igneous  rocks. 
It  is  one  of  the  hottest  places  on  the  globe.  It  has  a  large  trade.  The  Sultan  is  a 
pensioner  of  the  Anglo-Indian  Government,  which  is  the  true  ruler  of  Muscat. 

(lli)  Meoea  is  the  birthplace  of  Mahomet,  "  the  '  Holy  City '  for  perhaps  two  hun- 
dred millions  of  human  beings,  towards  which  Mahometans  of  all  sects  and  nations 
turn  in  the  hour  of  prayer."  It  is  the  true  capital  of  Arabia  and  the  metropolis  of 
Islam,  thanks  to  the  *'  black  stone"  (a  meteorite),  supposed  to  have  been  given  by 
God  to  Abraham,  which  existed  and  was  venerated  long  before  the  appearance  of  the 
Prophet  This  holy  stone  is  kept  in  the  Kaaba,  which  is  a  square  building  about  40 
ft  high  in  the  Holy  Mosque,  and  with  a  silver  door.  To  touch  it  brings  forgiveness 
of  sins  and  opens  the  gates  of  Paradise.  During  the  season -of  pilgrimage,  Mecca 
becomes  one  vast  bazaar.  The  pilgrimage  is  called  the  "  Hi^  " ;  and  a  pilgrim  a 
"  H(\}ee."    Jeddah,  on  the  Red  Sea,  is  the  port  of  Mecca. 

(iv)  Medina  (= "  The  City  ")  contains  the  tomb  of  the  Prophet  His  coffin  is  encased 
in  silver  and  covered  with  a  heavy  marble  slab.  The  tomb  Is  a  shrine  second  only  in 
sanctity  to  the  Eaaba  itself;  a  "prayer  made  here  is  worth  a  thousand  elsewhere." 
But  a  pilgrim  to  Medina  does  not  gain  the  title  of  "  H^ee." — It  was  to  Medina  that 
Mahomet  fled  from  his  fellow-citixens  of  Mecca  on  July  15,  622.  This  is  called  the 
"Hegira"  (Flight);  and  fh>m  this  date  the  Mahometan  era  commences.  Tambo,  on 
the  Red  Sea,  is  the  port  of  Medina. 

(v)  Adan,  a  British  coaling  and  military  station,  is  the  most  populous  town  in  the 
whole  of  Arabia.  The  island  of  Perlm  is  an  "  advanced  port "  of  this  "  Gibraltar  of  the 
Indian  Ocean."  The  old  town  of  Aden  lies  in  the  very  crater  of  a  dormant  volcano ; 
and  the  sides  of  the  crater  bristle  with  cannon.  Aden  forms  **  a  vital  link  in  the  vast 
chain  of  British  strongholds  which  encircle  the  globe." 

(vi)  Moeha,  on  the  Red  Sea,  gives  its  name  to  the  finest  coffee.  But  its  coffee  trade 
has  departed  to  Aden. 

(vil)  Blad  (SO)  is  the  capital  of  the  state  called  N^d,— «  state  which  contains  more 
large  towns  than  any  other  part  of  Arabia. 

14.  HlfiThwayB  of  Commmilcatlon. — Arabia  has  no  roads,  no  railways, 
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no  riversy  no  canals,  no  lakes.  The  Peninsula  is,  however,  crossed 
everywhere  by  well-marked  caravan  routes,  the  direction  of  which  is 
determined  by  the  number  of  wells  and  reservoirs  along  their  course. 
All  trade-routes  converge  on  Mecca  and  Medina. 

(i)  The  Arab  and  other  Mahometans  combine  commerce  with  religiooa  pilgrimages, 
(ii)  The  pilgrims  from  AMca  and  other  countries  now  go  by  sea  as  mnch  as  possible. 


/^ 


PEESIA. 


1.  Tbe  Ckmntry. — Persia  is  the  western  and  larger  half  of  the 
great  Plateau  of  Iran,  which  stretches  from  the  Tigris  to  the  Indus, 
from  the  Mountains  of  Armenia  to  the  Hindu-Koosh.  The  Persian 
part  of  the  plateau  is  in  average  height  about  5000  ft.  above  the  level 
of  the  sea— that  is,  nearly  a  mile.  It  is  of  importance  to  Great 
Britain  as  lying  on  the  flank  of  Afghanistan — which  has  always  been 
a  troublesome  neighbour  to  India  ;  it  is  of  importance  to  Bussia,  as 
lying  on  her  southern  borders.  Hence  the  rule  and  the  destinies  of 
Persia.lie  practically  in  the  hands  of  Bussia  and  Britain. 

(i)  The  Plateau  of  Iran  is  the  connecting  link  between  the  great  Eastern  and 
Western  Table-lands. 

(ii)  The  natire  name  of  Persifi  is  Fanlstiii,  or  Ston  (country)  oj  fhi,  FaraeeSt  or 
Parsees  (»  Persians). 

So  Knrdistaa—Coniitrr  of  the  Koxda ;  TorkcsUn,  Country  of  the  Torka ;  AffchMitotjn,  of  the 
AtgtuutB,  eto.eta 

2.  BonndaileB. — Persia  lies  between  the  Caspian  and  the  Persian 
Gulf;  between  Armenia  on  the  west  and  Afghanistan  and  Belu- 
chistan  on  the  east.  Mount  Ararat  is  the  corner-stone  at  which  the 
Turkish,  Bussian,  and  Persian  dominions  meet. 

(i)  The  political  boundaries  are  as  follows— 

1.  N.  —Trans-Caucasia,  Caspian  Sea,  and  Turkestan. 

2.  B.  —Afghanistan  and  Beluchistan. 

3.  8.  —The  Persian  Gulf,  and  the  Gulf  of  Oman. 

4.  W.— Turkey-in-Asia. 

(ii)  If  the  Caspian  is  a  Russian,  the  Persian  Gulf  has  become  an  '*  English  Lake." 
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3.  81ie  and  Population. — The  area  of  Persia  is  estimated  at  628,000 

square  miles — or  rather  more  than  three  times  the  size  of  France. 

But  the  population  is  considerably  under  8,000,000— or  about  12 

persons  to  the  square  mile. 

The  population  belongs  chiefly  to  the  Aryan  race;  bat  in  the  north  and  east 
there  are  many  Mongol  Tartars,  who  are  nomads. 

4.  Build. — Persia  is  a  table-land  shaped  like  an  inyerted  basin,  the 
edge  of  which  drops  on  the  north  to  the  Caspian,  and,  on  the  south, 
comes  down  by  a  series  of  terraces  to  the  Persian  Gulf.  It  is  trayersed 
by  lofty  ranges  of  mountains  running,  generally,  from  north-west  to 
south-east.  In  the  north-east  is  the  Great  Bait  Desert  of  Khoraasan, 
in  the  south-east  the  Desert  of  Lot.  About  two-thirds  of  the  surface 
has  an  inland  drainage  (where  it  has  any  water  at  all),  and  sends  no 
rivers  to  the  ocean.  The  country  is  encircled  on  all  sides  by  high 
mountain-ranges. 

(i)  Eleven  of  these  monntain-ranges  are  almost  perfectly  parallel ;  and  hence  they 
control  the  direction  of  the  winds.  The  highest  range  in  the  south  is  Xah  Diair ;  in 
the  north,  Elbors,  the  culminating  point  of  which  is  Meant  DeflBiraid,  a  volcanic  peak, 
**  whose  fires  are  stUl  slumbering,**  18,570  ft  high. 

(ii)  "In  the  south-eastern  deserts  the  prevailing  element  is  sand,  lifted  by  the  winds 
Into  ever-shifting  dunes,  by  which  caravan  routes  are  efikced,  arable  tracts  covered, 
the  very  villages  and  towns  themselves  threatened  with  destruction.*' 

(iii)  There  is  only  one  navigable  stream  in  all  Persia— the  Kar^  which  is  united  by 
a  canal  with  the  Shatt-el-Arab. 

(iv)  The  largest  lake  is  Vranljah,  which  lies  4570  fL  above  the  sea-level.  It  is 
rather  larger  than  Somersetshire,  is  extremely  salt  and  very  shallow.  The  water  is 
Salter  than  that  of  the  Dead  Sea,  and  swimmers  cannot  dive  in  it  The  average  depth 
is  about  6  ft.  But  "  it  lies  in  a  district  of  almost  unrivalled  fertility,  covered  with 
vineyards,  orchards,  gardens,  and  thickly  studded  with  towns  and  villages." 

5.  Climate  and  Vegetation. — The  climate  of  Persia  is  continental : 
great  dryness,  excessive  heat ;  and  intense  cold  in  the  upland  country. 
The  annual  rain-fall  is  less  than  10  inches.  As  regards  vegetation, 
Persia  is  a  land  of  contrasts — ^leafy  forests  on  the  outer  slopes  of  the 
coast-ranges  and  scanty  brushwood  on  the  dreary  saline  plateaus. 

(i)  On  the  northern  slopes  of  the  Elburs  grow  magnificent  forests  of  cedar,  elm» 
oak,  walnut,  beech,  and  box.  Wheat  and  barley  are  grown  at  a  height  of  several 
thousand  feet ;  and  the  lowlands  yield  cotton,  sugar,  grapes,  and  European  firuits. 

(il)  Irrigation  Is  managed  by  a  system  of  wells  connected  by  underground  channels. 
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6.  Tbe  Peo]fl0. — ^The  Persian  is  the  "  Parisian  of  the  East"  He  has 
a  ready  wit  and  a  persuasiye  style.  Both  the  urhan  and  the  rural 
classes  of  Persia  are  polite,  coorteoos,  and  refined  in  their  manners. 
In  Ancient  Persiai  education  was  summed  up  in  the  power  *^  to  speak 
the  truth  and  to  draw  the  bow,"  but  this  cannot  be  said  of  Modem 
Persia  at  alL    The  prevalent  religion  is  Mahometanism. 

The  FenUn  presents  a  striking  contr«st»  in  character  and  manners,  to  the  Tnrk. 
The  Turk  (or  Ottoman)  is  a  stock-breeder,  a  husbandman,  and  a  soldier ;  the  Persian^ 
is  a  trader  and,  by  temperament,  an  artist  The  Turk  is  a  man  of  few  words  and  of 
serious  speech ;  the  Persian  is  a  fluent  talker  and  a  brilliant  logician. 

7.  Induitrles.— The  chief  industry  is  agrlciUtiire,  and  nearly  two- 
thirds  of  the  population  are  tillers  of  the  ground.  But  there  are 
valuable  manufactures  of  porcelain,  of  carpeta  and  sbawla,  and  of 
articles  of  luxury. 

(i)  Less  than  one-fifth  of  all  the  land  in  Persia  is  under  cultivation,  and  about 
two-thirds  is  desert. 

(ii)  The  chief  cereals  are  wheat  and  rice.  Cotton,  tobacco,  and  opium,  are  also 
grown.  Apples  and  pears,  filberts  and  walnuts,  grapes  and  peaches,  plums  and 
nectarines  are  all  so  cheap  as  to  be  within  reach  of  the  poorest  inhabitant 

(iii)  The  best  carpets  are  made  in  Kurdistan.  Many  of  the  most  beautifbl  carpeta 
are  woven  in  the  tents  of  the  Turkomans — a  wild  nomadic  race. 

8.  Commeroe. — The  export  trade  of  Persia  is  very  small ;  and  tho 
total  foreign  commerce  does  not  amount  annuaUy  to  much  more  than 
£1  a  head.  The  direct  trade  of  Persia  with  the  United  Eangdom  ia 
most  insignificant — it  amounts,  including  both  imports  and  exports,, 
to  little  more  than  ^£400,000  per  annum. 

(i)  The  imports  are  mostly  of  cotton  and  woollen  goods,  glass,  sugar,  tea,  and 
coffee. 

(ii)  The  exports  consist  of  opium,  dried  fruits,  silk,  carpets,  pearls,  turquoises,  etc. 

(iii)  Since  the  opening  of  the  Trans-Oauoasian  Railway,  the  Russians  have  com- 
manded most  of  the  Persian  markets. 

(iv)  There  are  only  two  carriage  roads  in  the  whole  of  this  vast  empire ;  and  the- 
whole  trade  of  the  country  is  carried  on  by  carayans,  which  radiate  from  the  cities  of 
the  interior  to  Erzeroum,  Bagdad,  and  other  places.  The  so-called  highroad  fjrom. 
the  capital  to  Rescht  on  the  Caspian,  though  only  180  miles  long,  takes  seven  days  to- 
travel. 

2a 
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(y)  There  aie  no  nilvaTi.    There  are  about  4000  miles  of  telegraph  line. 

(vi)  The  chief  centres  of  commerce  are  Tabris,  Taheraa,  and  Ispahan.  The  chief  port 
is  B«*tr«  on  the  Persian  Gult 

9.  Towns. — There  are  in  Persia  thirteen  towns  with  more  than 
25,000  inhabitimts.  Of  these,  ^ve  have  more  than  50,000 ;  and  of 
these  again,  two  have  over  100,000.  The  five  largest  are  Telieran,  the 
capital,  Tatolz,  Ispahan,  Meshed,  and  BArfnrOslL 

(i)  T«h«raa  (210)  or  "  the  Pare"  is  the  capital,  and  stands  at  the  southern  foot  of  the 
Elburz  Range.  Its  only  respectable  building  is  the  palace  of  the  King,  with  a  few 
shops  and  hooses  of  western  fashion  beside  it.  Elsewhere,  most  of  the  town  is  a 
labyrinth  of  narrow  and  crooked  streets,  obstructed  by  heaps  of  rubbish,  and  full  of 
ruts  and  pitfolls.  The  only  scavengers  are  dogs  and  Jackals.  In  the  fashionable 
quarter  there  are  streets  lighted  with  gas. 

(11)  labrts  (180)  is  the  most  populous  city  and  the  chief  commercial  emporium  of 
Persia.  Standing  near  the  Russian  and  the  Turkish  fh>ntiers,  it  has  become  a  great 
international  entrepdt.  "  The  city  is  surrounded  by  thousands  of  well- watered 
gardens." 

(iii)  Itpahaa  (60)  was  the  old  capital  It  was  once  caUed  <*  Half  of  the  World." 
The  old  walls  are  22  miles  in  circumference;  but  "the  fox  and  Jackal  have  their 
dens  amid  the  ruins  of  its  finest  palaces,  mosques,  and  bazaars."  Its  greatest  glory 
now  is  a  noble  bridge  (across  the  Zendeh-rud  or  "River  of  Life")  of  84  arches 
surmounted  by  an  open  gallexy.  Ispahan  is  the  centre  of  Mahometan  learning.  It 
stands  in  a  fertile  plain,  in  the  very  heart  of  the  kingdom. 

(iv)  KedMd  (60),  the  capital  of  Khorassan,  lies  near  the  north-eastern  frontier,  not 
Car  ttom  the  AlJshan  town  of  Herat.  It  is  the  religious  and  trading  centre  of  Eastern 
Persia. 

(v)  BarfBrnidi  (60),  near  the  southern  shore  of  the  Caspian,  has  the  best  stocked 
bazaar  in  the  East  Its  port,  KeShed-l-Ber,  is  the  busiest  port  on  the  whole  coast. 
The  passes  across  the  Elburs  from  BArftirtsh  to  Teherftn  are  easy  of  traveL 

(vi)  Slilras  (30)  is  the  capital  of  Farsistan  (the  province  which  gives  its  name  to  the 
whole  of  Persia— as  the  province  of  Holland  does  to  the  Netherlands).  Nestling 
among  rose  gardens,  vineyards,  and  cypress  groves,  it  owes  its  tropical  luxuriance  to 
an  abundance  of  water,  and  its  fkme  to  its  rose-water  and  attar  of  roses. 

10.  The  Gorenmient. — The  GoTemment  of  Persia  is  a  pure  des- 
potism. The  sovereign  is  called  Bhah-en-Shah  or  '*  King  of  Kings.'' 
The  basis  of  law  is  the  precepts  in  the  Kor^  The  Shah  is  assisted 
"by  a  council  and  a  prime-minister  called  the  "  Grand  Vizir." 

Tbmw9tdShakiB  the  Mune  m  the  word  ShMkh,  and  •»ch«dcln  onrphnM  dkadt«ia<«  (whleh 
iC'TlieKliif  ladoMl'l.    Jfate  U  ftmnd  alio  In  motador-tlM  aUyw. 
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(i)  There  is  a  standing  army  of  abont  60,000  men. 

(ii)  The  navy  consists  of  two  small  yessels. 

(iii)  There  is  no  national  debt. 

(iv)  The  Shah  has  little  or  no  power  oyer  the  nomad  tribes,  who  form  one-third  of 
the  whole  people. 


AFGHANISTAN  AND  BELUCHISTAN. 

1.  Introductory. — These  two  countries  form  the  eastern  section  of 
the  great  Plateau  of  Iran.  Both  are  elevated  tahle-lands ;  but 
Afghanistan  is  the  more  mountainous. 

A4(lMnlstia  tneiuu  th«  «tan  or  Und  of  the  Af^rluuu ;  BclodiicUin,  the  laud  of  the  Beluehlt. 

2.  Afjghaniiitan. — This  country  is  a  great  quadrilateral  plateau 
and  vast  arid  mountain  mass,  which  consists  of  high  and  almost 
inaccessible  valleys,  rugged  highlands,  and  immense  mountain-ranges. 
More  than  four-fifths  of  the  surface  is  covered  by  rugged  mountains. 

(i)  It  has  been  briefly  described  as  a  "  country  of  mountain-rangesi  long  narrow 
passes,  and  elevated  valleys." 

(ii)  Its  boondaries  are  as  follows 

1.  V.—Tiurkestan  and  the  river  Amu. 

2.  S.— The  Chinese  Empire  and  British  India. 
8.  8.— Belnchistan. 

4.  W.— Persia, 
(ill)  Its  size,  if  we  indade  Afghan  Turkestan,  has  been  estimated  at  278,000  square 
miles,  or  more  than  three  times  the  size  of  Great  Britain. 

3.  Build. — We  shall  grasp  the  relief  of  Afghanistan  more  readily  if 
we  look  at  it  as  divided  into  four  great  river-basins  :  (i)  the  northern 
belonging  to  the  Amu  (or  Oxus)  basin ;  (ii)  the  eastern,  or  Valley  of 
the  Kabul,  belonging  to  the  basin  of  the  Indus ;  (iii)  the  middle,  con- 
sisting of  the  basin  of  the  Herl-Bnd  (="  River  of  Herat") ;  and  (iv) 
the  southern,  consisting  of  most  of  the  basin  of  the  Helmnnd. 

<i)  The  northern  slopes  of  the  Hindu-Eoosh  drain  into  the  Amu  (or  Oxus). 

(ii)  The  southern  slopes  of  the  Hindu-Eoosh  drain  into  the  river  Eabul,  which  is 
an  affluent  of  the  Indus. 
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(ill)  The  Heri-Rad,  which  drains  Middle  Afghanistan,  is  gradually  lost  in  the  sands 
of  the  desert. 

(iv)  The  Helmnnd  drains  South-western  Afghanistan,  and  fiills  into  the  swamp  called 
Lake  Seistan. 

(v)  The  only  lakes  of  any  importance  are  BeUt—  a  swamp  partly  in  Persia  and 
partly  in  AffehftwiafAn  ;  and  AMiUrta,  a  very  salt  lake,  which  drains  into  the  Helmnnd. 

4.  Mountain!. — The  most  important  ranges  are  the  Hindn-Kooali 
(with  its  westerly  continuations — the  Xoh-i-Baba,  SafM-Kob  and 
Siah-Xoli) ;  and  the  Snltman  Monntalna,  which  form  the  eastern 
edge  of  the  Iranian  Plateau,  and  divide  Afghanistan  from  the  low 
plains  in  the  valley  of  the  Indus. 

Koh  U  ■■  motmiain.    Thus  "  Kohinoor  "  (the  flunooa  dlamoiul)  mmu  *'  If onntAin  of  U^t.** 

(i)  The  HiBda-Keli  (or  **  Mountains  of  the  Hindus  ")  afterwards  called  mada-Kooih 
(or  **  Hindu-killer*^  contains  a  number  of  peaks  which  rise  to  the  height  of  28,000  ft. 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Some  of  the  passes  are  easy  and  might  be  crossed  in  a 
wheeled  wagon. 

Oi)  The  highest  point  in  the  Sallaaai  is  the  Takht-l-Salimaa  (=Throne  of  Solomon), 
which  is  11,298  ft,  or  2i  miles  high. 

(iii)  The  latest  authorities  give  the  Amtin  Saag*  as  the  "scientific  frontier"  of  India 
towards  Afghanistan. 

5.  Passes. — The  importance  of  Afghanistan  to  Great  Britain  lies  in 
the  fact  that  it  commands  the  plains  of  British  India;  for  the 
passes  between  Central  Asia  and  India  lie  in  the  Afghan  Mountains. 
There  are  at  least  a  score  of  practicable  routes  from  the  Iranian  Plateau 
to  the  Plains  of  the  Indus.  The  most  famous  are  :  the  Kbjhw  Pass  ; 
the  Knmm  Pass ;  and  the  Bolan  Pass. 


(i)  The  Khybw  Pan  leads  from  Peshawur  to  Jellalabad ;  and  thence,  by  the  1 
Kabal  ?aM,  on  to  KabuL  The  overhanging  cliffiB  on  either  side  are  crowned  with  forts. 
In  the  winter  of  1841-42,  the  British  army  was  cut  to  pieces  in  the  Kabul  Pass ;  and 
only  three  natives  and  one  European— Dr.  Brydone— reached  Jellalabad. 

(ii)  The  Kvui  Pan  goes  up  the  valley  of  the  river  Enrum,  and,  by  means  of  other 
passes,  connects  Kabul  with  Ohuroi,  the  chief  place  on  the  military  road  between 
Kabul  and  Kandahar. 

(iii)  The  Bolaa  Pan  lies  between  Quetta  (in  Beluchistan)  and  Kandahar. 

6.  Climate. — The  climate  is  a  climate  of  extremes  and  contrasts  ; 
and  it  of  course  varies  with  the  varying  altitudes.    An  intensely  hot 
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sammer,  a  winter  of  extreme  rigour  ;  suffocating  heat  in  the  valleys, 
bitter  cold  on  the  table-lands — such  are  some  of  the  contrasts  of 
climate  in  Afghanistan. 

(I)  At  Ghnznl  (7800  ft)  the  winter  is  so  levere  that  the  people  are  snowed  up  in 
their  honses  for  several  months. 

(ii)  At  Kabul  (5600  ft.)  the  cold  is  severe  for  three  months— the  people  seldom  leave 
their  houses,  and  sleep  close  to  the  stoves ;  the  streams  are  firozen  so  hard  that  they 
can  bear  loaded  camels.    The  summers  are  temperate. 

(iil)  At  Kandahar  the  winters  are  mild ;  but  the  summer  is  extremely  hot,— 110* 
in  the  shade. 

0v)  In  the  Herat  district,  18,000  men  of  Ahmed  Shah's  army  died  of  cold  in  a  single 
night. 

7.  Flora  and  F&una. — *'£are,  treeless  mountains,  sandy  and  barren 
plains,  fertile  valleys  and  riverain  tracts,  producing  enormous  quan- 
tities of  magnificent  fruits  and  vegetables,  besides  cereals  of  various 
kinds,  are  the  prevailing  features  of  Afghanistan.''  Assafcstida  and 
the  castor-oil  plant  are  everywhere  common.  Wheat,  malie,  and  ilce 
are  the  food-staples ;  while  the  apples,  grapes,  and  pomegranates  of 
the  country  are  celebrated  throughout  India. 

(i)  Contradictions :  Rugged  rocks,  desolate  plains,  awful  defiles,  steep  cliflb,  bare 
black  crags;  abounding  orchards,  green  swards,  charming  dells,  purling  streams. 
Both  aspects  are  true ;  both  are  also  characteristic. 

(ii)  "  At  Herat  are  grown  seventeen  varieties  of  the  vine,  many  species  of  melons, 
apricots,  and  other  fruits,  all  renowned  throughout  Irania  for  their  exquisite  flavour. 
In  the  gardens  of  Herat  the  public  help  themselves,  and  pay  the  reckoning  according 
to  the  difference  of  their  weight  on  entering  and  leaving." 

(iii)  "  Lions  and  leopards  of  a  small  type  haunt  the  upper  valleys  of  the  Hindu- 
Knsh,  where  also  are  met  the  wolf  and  two  species  of  bear.  The  one-humped  came) 
is  the  chief  beast  of  burden." 

8.  Tbe  People. — The  population  is  estimated  at  about  5,000,000. 
The  Afghans  proper,  or  Pathans — as  they  are  called  in  India — 
number  about  3,000,000.  Most  of  the  tribes  belong  to  the  Aryan 
race ;  some  are  mixed ;  and  some,  Mongols.  There  are  altogether 
about  400  tribes  or  dans. 

(i)  The  Afghans  claim  descent  from  King  Saul,  and  call  themselves  Beat  Israel  (or 
*'  Sons  of  Israel ").    They  are  Mahometans  of  the  Smmite  sect 
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(li)  "Compared  with  the  PenUns,  the  Afghans  are  nide,  almoit coarse,  and  care- 
less of  outward  show.  But  they  are  skilful  artisans,  hospitable,  generous,  and  even 
truthful— at  least  in  peace ;  but,  when  their  evil  passions  are  stirred  up  by  war,  they 
are  cpiel,  revengeftil,  treacherous,  and  greedy.  '  God  shield  you  fh>m  the  vengeance  of 
the  elephant,  the  cobra,  and  the  Afghan,'  is  a  saying  current  among  the  Mahometan 
Hindus. "  When  any  specially  atrocious  act  is  done,  the  Afghans  themselves  speak  of 
it  as  "  an  Afghan  job  I "  "  Nothing  is  finer  than  their  physique,  or  worse  than  their 
morale."  They  are  extremely  independent ;  all  are  equal ;  and  no  clan  win  obey  any 
one  but  its  chief,    /l^ 

9.  Tradt  and  QoYemineiit. — The  Afghans  are  mostly  given  to 
pastoral  occupations.  SUk  goods  and  carpets  are  the  chief  products 
of  industry.  All  goods  are  transported  on  camel  or  pony  back. 
Afghanistan  stands  between  India  and  Persia  and  Turkestan,  and 
ought  to  have  an  excellent  transit  trade  ;  but  wars  and  bad  govern- 
ment have  injured  commerce.  The  Ameer  of  Calral  is  acknowledged 
as  ruler  of  Afghanistan  by  the  British  Government. 

(i)  There  is  one  Afghan  people— one  in  blood,  speech,  and  religion ;  but  there  is  no 
Afghan  nation.  The  dilTerent  tribes,  septs,  or  clans,  form  so  many  states  within  the 
State;  and  many  of  these  tribes  refuse  to  receive  the  Ameer's  magistrates  or  tax- 
gatherers,  but  send  him  a  little  tribute  every  year.  "  The  Ameer  is  a  dictator  for  life, 
over  a  military  aristocracy."  The  present  Ameer  was  once  a  guest  of  the  Russians, 
is  now  a  British  pensioner ;  and  these  two  powers  settle  for  him  the  boundaries  of 
what  are  called  his  dominions. 

(ii)  Since  the  year  1884,  Russian  Turkestan  and  Afghanistan  march  together,  the 
Oxus  being  the  boundary  line  between  the  two  countries. 

10.  Towns. — The  Afghans  do  not  as  a  rule  inhabit  towns ;  and 
there  are  in  the  whole  country  only  three  towns  of  any  importance : 
Kibol,  Herit,  and  KandaliAr.  They  are  the  most  important  strategical 
points  in  the  country ;  and  hence  they  have  grown  to  be  the  chief 
centres  of  power  and  population. 


They  stand  at  the  three  angles  of  a  triangle,  the  base  of  which  lies 
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along  the  northern  scarp  of  the  plateau,  and  the  apex  nearly  in  the 
centre  of  the  country.  The  other  best-known  towns  are  Ohmiii 
and  Jellalabad. 

(i)  K4b«l  (50)  is  the  present  capital  of  the  State.  The  Afghans  say  <t  is  "  the  oldest 
of  all  cities,"  and  point  to  the  '*  Tomb  of  Cain  *'  to  confirm  their  assertion.  It  stands 
at  the  junction  of  roates  trom  Central  Asia  to  the  Pupjab,  in  the  midst  of  plains, 
fertile  though  high,  and  offering  every  resource  to  cantvans  after  their  cold  and  toilsome 
Joomey  across  the  snowy  range  of  the  Hindn-Eoosh.  Here,  in  1842,  the  British 
Ambassador  was  treacherously  murdered ;  and,  in  1879,  the  British  Resident  along 
with  his  suite. 

(!i)  Eoit  (50)  has,  fh>m  its  military  position,  been  called  the  "Gate  of  India,' 
from  its  vast  agricultural  resources,  the  '*  Pearl  of  Khorassan."  It  is  the  future 
terminus  of  the  Russian  Trans-Caspian  Railway,  and  of  the  English  railway  fh>m  the 
Punjab,  to  connect  with  the  railway  through  the  Tigris  valley.  The  waters  of  the 
Heri-Rud  are  **  clear  as  a  pearL**  Countless  irrigation  canals  are  drawn  flrom  the 
stream ;  and  thus  Herat  has  become  the  *'  City  of  a  hundred  thousand  gardens." 

(ill)  KaadiUlAr,  the  chief  city  of  the  South,  is  the  "  key  of  India,"  if  Herat  is  the 
''gate."  For,  standing  at  the  apex  of  the  triangle,  it  commands  the  militaiy  road 
between  Herat  and  Kabul. 

(iv)  Ohasil  is  the  chief  point  on  the  military  route  between  Kandahar  and  Kabul. 
In  the  11th  century  it  was  capital  of  an  empire  which  stretched  from  the  plains  of 
Delhi  to  the  shores  of  the  Black  Sea.  It  stands  at  the  height  of  7800  ft,  and  is  very 
hot  in  summer  and  extremely  cold  in  winter. 

(v)  J«Ualated  is  the  chief  station  between  Kabul  and  Peshawur :  it  stands  on  the 
edge  of  the  Iranian  Plateau. 


11.  A^fluoL  Turkestan. — The  country  between  the  Hindn-Eoosh 
and  the  Amu-Daria  (or  Oxus)  is  called  Afghan  Turkestan.  It  was 
not  conquered  by  the  Afghans,  but  was  placed  under  the  Ameer  by 
the  joint  will  of  Russia  and  England.  This  country  is  inhabited  by 
Turkomans  (mostly  IJsbegs),  and  is  divided  into  a  number  of  small 
states,  the  best  known  of  which  is  Balkh,  the  ancient  Bactria. 

(I)  In  the  Alpine  territory  of  Wakhan,  the  most  easterly  of  these  little  states,  the 
lowest  hamlet  is  8000  ft.  above  the  sea,  the  highest  is  11,000  ft — the  same  elevation 
as  some  of  the  loftiest  peaks  of  the  Pyrenees. 

(ii)  Balkb,  the  capital  of  Bulkh,  is  a  mere  village,  though  it  was  once  called  the 
"  Mother  of  Cities."  It  was  the  birthplace  of  Zoroaster,  the  founder  of  the  Parseo 
"religion  of  fire," 
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12.  Blnchlit^.— The  "Land  of  the  Beluchis"  is  a  thinly-peopled 
desert  plateau,  occupying  the  south-eastem  portion  of  the  Iran 
Table-land  ;  and  the  edge  of  the  plateau  runs  along  the  low  lands  of 
Sdnde.  It  is  practically  a  province  of  the  Indian  Empire ;  and  its 
ruler,  the  Khan  of  K^Ut^  is  a  vassal  of  the  Eaisar-i-Hind  (or  Empress 
of  India).    It  is  a  little  more  than  half  the  size  of  France. 

13.  The  People. — The  population  is  estimated  at  200,000.  The 
people  belong  to  two  races :  the  Beloohli,  who  are  of  Aryan  origin, 
and  live  in  the  west  and  east ;  the  Brahnla,  of  Mongolian  descent,  in 
the  middle. 

(i)  The  Bnhuif  are  the  more  powerful  noa.  Both  peoples  are  ICahometu&s  in 
religion. 

(U)  The  Beloflhii  are  robber  nomads,  who  make  raids  upon  caravans  of  camels. 

14  Towni.— There  are  only  two  towns  of  any  importance — Kh^lat, 
the  capital,  and  Qoetta.  The  latter  is  the  military  key  of  the  country, 
commands  both  Ehelat  and  Kandahar,  and  u  held  by  a  British 
garrison. 

(i)Zh«lat  (=x"The  Castle")  stands  on  the  central  watershed  of  the  whole 
country.  Its  position  at  the  highest  point  of  the  plateau  (8400  tt%  gives  it  the 
command  of  all  the  roads  to  India,  Afghanistan,  and  Persia.  The  Khan  or  *<lfir'' 
of  Ehelat  is  the  ruler  of  the  whole  country. 

(ii)  Qmetu  is  in  the  north  of  the  country.  Besides  being  a  British  stronghold,  it 
has  become  a  health>reaort,  owing  to  its  temperate  climate.  /  • 


THE  MALAY  OR  EAST  INDIAN  ARCHIPELAGO. 

1.  Introdnotory. — The  Bait  Indiaa  Archipelago  lies  to  the  south- 
east of  Asia,  on  both  sides  of  the  Equator,  and  forms  a  kind  of 
insular  isthmus  between  the  two  continents  of  Asia  and  Australia. 
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It  is  the  greatest  and  richest  island- world  on  the  face  of  the  globe. 
It  stretches  over  about 
30"  of  latitude  and  of 
longitude.  It  is  tra- 
versed throughout  its 
whole  extent  bj  one 
of  the  most  extensive 
and  continuous  belts 
of  volcanic  action  in 
the  world. 

(i)  The  western  half  of  this 
Archipelago  was  originally 
a  part  of  Asia ;  ttt  eastern  half  of  Aostralia.  The  dividing  line  runs  through  the 
Straits  of  Macassar  and  between  the  two  small  islands  of  Bali  and  Lombok,  to  the 
east  of  Java.  West  of  this  line,  the  flora  and  fauna— even  the  birds,  are  Asiatic ; 
east  of  it,  Australian— even  to  the  indnsion  of  marsupials. 


Malay  Arcbifelaoo. 


(U)  The  Archipelago  is  not  only  the  richest  in  volcanoes  and  volcanic  activity, 
also  the  most  fertile  region  in  the  world. 


.itisf 


2.  DlviiionB. — This  mighty  archipelago  consists  of  four  distinct 
regions :  Tba  Great  Sunda  lalandi ;  the  Lesser  Snndas ;  the  Moloceas ; 
and  the  Fbllliypines.  It  is  the  richest  colonial  empire  in  the  world  ; 
and  each  group,  and  almost  each  island,  has  its  own  peculiar  source 
of  wealth. 


(i)  Bvaalra  is  noted  for  its  colossal  animal  forms — the  elephant,  the  rhinoceros,  the 
tapir,  the  orang-outang.  It  is  also  famous  for  its  pepper,  and  its  possession  of  the 
largest  flower  in  the  world— the  Rafflesia. 

(ii)_  Java  produces  the  best  indigo ;  the  bread>fruit  tree ;  and  also  immense  quantities 
of  coffee,  sugar,  rice,  and  tea. 


(iii)  BocBM  is  distinguished  for  its  gold,  diamonds,  and  other  precious  stones. 

(iv)  Baaca.  east  of  Sumatra,  is  therlcbest  tln-lAAd  in  the  world. 

(v)  Astboyaa  is  the  home  of  spicesj  C«ram,  of  sago  ;  and  the  PhJllppiMei  of  the  best 
tobacco. 

(vi)  The  Btnlts  •t  Malaeea  separate  the  Malay  Peninsula  from  Sumatra ;  the  luia 
Straits  divide  Sumatra  and  Java ;  the  Mies  war  Strait,  the  islands  of  Borneo  and  Celebes. 
British  ships  generally  use  the  Straits  of  Malacca ;  Dutch  vessels,  the  Sunda  Straits. 
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3.  GUniate  and  VagvUtloii. — The  intense  heat  of  the  tropical  region 
is  here  mitigated  by  the  ocean-winds ;  and  the  climate  is  fiivourable 
to  health,  except  in  the  marshy  districts.  Almost  every  wind  brings 
rain ;  and,  as  these  islands  lie  within  the  region  of  the  equatorial 
down-pour,  the  yegetation  is  of  the  richest  and  most  luxuriant  kind. 
The  high  lands  are  clothed  with  the  densest  forest ;  the  low  plains 
are  enormously  fertile.  Ooooa-nuts,  bananas,  bambooi,  and  Mgo- 
palms  are  the  best-known  trees ;  sploes,  ingar,  coffee,  and  rice  are 
the  chief  products  of  human  cuItlTation. 

{       (!)  Aromatic  planta  and  Bpices— especially  the  clove  and  nntmeg— are  the  special 
j  products  of  the  Moluccas  or  Spice  Islands,  as  they  were  once  called. 

(ii)  The  gutta-percha  tree  grows  largely  in  Borneo. 

(ill)  Ten  days'  labour  at  a  sago-palm  will  produce  food  enough  to  last  for  a  year ; 
while  the  bamboo  supplies  all  the  material  necessary  for  building  cottages,  for  bridges, 
boxes,  baskets,  mats,  paper,  masts  for  boats,  etc 

4.  Inliabitants. — The  most  populous  and  important  race  in  this 
Archipelago  are  the  Malays — a  people  with  brown  skin,  smooth  straight 
hair,  and  very  reserved  manners.  The  population  of  all  the  islands 
probably  amounts  to  nearly  40,000,000. 

(i)  The  Malays  are  cleyer  sailors  and  active  traders.    At  the  same  time,  moit  of . 
the  trade  of  the  Archipelago  is  in  the  hands  of  the  English,  Dutch,  Chinese,  and 
Americans.    Piracy  was  at  one  time  very  prevalent  among  the  islands. 

(ii)  The  language  spoken  is  called  the  Low  Malay— a  soft,  musical,  and  liquid 
speech,  not  unlike  Italian  in  sound. 

5l  Commerce. — A  commerce  of  the  greatest  briskness  and  activity 
goes  on  all  the  year  round  between  these  islands  and  Asia,  Europe, 
and  America.  Among  Europeans,  the  Dutch  and  English  are  the 
chief  traders  ;  Americans  have  also  stations  on  many  of  the  islands  ; 
while  the  trade  with  Asia  is  mostly  in  the  hands  of  the  Chinese. 

^      (i)  The  chief  exports  to  Europe  and  America  are  spices,  tobacco,  coffee,  indigo, 
rice,  sugar,  tortoise-shell,  sago,  and  Manilla  hemp. 

(ii)  The  chief  exports  to  China  are  edible  birds'  nests  and  trepang. 
a  Pcditloal  DlTisUms.— The  Dutch  nnii  ^piMMwHn^are  the  widest 
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rulers  in  the  East  Indian  Archipelago ;  whUe  the  British  have  a 
Tooting  chiefly  in  Borneo.    A  great  deal  of  territory  is  abo  in  the 
hands  of  native  states. 


iwB  uuia  uie  wuoie  oi  4»t»,  viiniD«ir»,  ui  oi  ine  Moraceas  sna  wuno»;  most 
wlilB  UwjmWtmf  lilii  ffliimi»l^ii  ^  ii»>  liliu  tAUjpliiuii  Vt  UIB  WMIIBI  Mil 


(i)  The  Dnteh  hold  the  whole  of  JaTa,  tQmb«ir»,  all  of  the  MolveeM  and  Baaoa ;  most 
ofBoneoandl 

an  niiUhiir 

0ti)  Qnat  Brltala  holds  Siafapor*,  Lalnua ;  and  two  large  parts  of  Bohmo  are  nnder 
Its  protection.  t/^ 

7.  The  mitch  Pogeeaalona. — The  most  important  of  the  Dutch  pos- 
sessions in  the  Malay  Archipelago  are  Java,  the  Moluocas,  Sumatra, 
Borneo,  and  Celel>e8. 

(i)  JaTa  is  a  lo^  narrow  island,  with  an  area  nearly  as  large  as  England  (without 
Waks)^  and  s  population  of  25,000,000.  One  long  range  of  mountains  runs  through 
the  middle.  This  range  contains  46  lofty  volcanic  peaks,  of  which  20  are  in  a  state  of 
greater  or  less  activity.  Of  the  46  mountains,  eight  exceed  10,000  fl.  in  height. 
Thejoil  (which  is  almost  wholly  the  property  of  the  Dutch  Government)  is  extremely 
richj  and  is  most  economically  cultivated  xmder  the  Dutch  officials.  The  capital  is 
llatevla  (150) ;  but  the  lai^est  town  is  Surabaya.  Tlie  chief  articles  of  export  are  sugar, 
cofljBiB}  tea,  rice,  indigo,  cinchona,  tobacco,  and  Un ;  and  four-fifths  of  these  go  to 
Holland.  The  only  export  to  Great  Britain  is  unrefined  sugar;  and  we  send 
them  cotton  and  machinery.  Railways,  tramways,  and  telegraphs,  exist  in  the 
island. 

(ii)  The  Mohiocas  are  those  islands  which  lie  between  Celebes,  and  New  Guinea. 
Thejargestjslan^  JB  ffl^ft<«,  which  very  oddly  repeats  the  K  shape  of  Celebes.  The 
vegetation  is  extrenifiljudclLaiul  xaxled ;  and  here  is  the  native  country  of  "  the  most 
precious  of  spices,  the  clove."  The  most  important  island  is  Amboyna,  which 
contains  the  city  of  Amboyna  (20),  the  seat  of  a  very  active  commerce. 

(iii)  Snaatra  is  a  long   island    nparly  thre^   jjimtia  n^   larffft   aa   TgngUnil  (ytfhnnf 

Wales).  In  the  mighty  range  which  runs  through  the  island,  there  are  five  active 
and  many  dormant  volcanoes,  the  highest  being  Talaag  (10,250  ft.).  Sumatra  is  very 
rich  in  minerals :  coal,  sulphur^jBne  irpo, .  and  gold  haYeJbesn  diafiovfiied.  More  than 
liiilf  |hft  ^flUnd  ia  in  iho,  Tiftn/|B  q^  |^q  P^t^ihi  It  has  a  population  of  only  2,000,000. 
The  largest  town,  and  the  Dutch  official  capital,  is  Padang. 

(iv)  Boraso  i^  the  second  larc^est  island  JQ  lhejrprl4(.  It  is  larger  than  the  Austrian 
Empire  by  30,000  square  miles.  It  is  veij  mountainous  and  hilly ;  but  it  has  wide 
plains  and  low  marshy  shores.  The  highest  point  is  Klnl-Baloa  (over  13,000  ft).  It 
differs  Arom  its  neighbouring  islands  in  not  possessing  a  single  volcano^  either  active 
or  extinct.  It  is  rich  in  coal,  antimony,  mercury,  gold,  and  diamonds.  The  Dutch 
hold  most  of  the  island ;  but  Sarawak  (an  independent  principality  ruled  by  Ri^ah 
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Brooke)  and  the  territories  of  the  North  Borneo  Company  are  under  the  protection 
of  Britain.  The  island  of  Labma,  which  contains  mach  excellent  QfiftUis  a  British 
possession.— The  chief  trade  is^  is  ssfo^  beeswax,  edible  birds'  nests,  camphor^ 
trepang.  and  tortoise-shell.  In  exchange,  Britain  sends  cotton  goods,  hardware,  and 
opiom.    The  largest  city  is  the  native  town  of  Brani,  a  "Venice  of  hovels." 

(v)  <MtbM  is  the  most  oddly  shaped  island  in  the  world.  A  small  central  mass, 
from  which  radiate  four  enormoos  arms,  with  three  ikr-withdrawn  gulfli,  make  the 
island  look  like  a  huge  grasshopper,  or  the  letter  K>  It  is  a  good  deal  larger  than 
England  (without  Wales).  Each  of  its^nin^nlas  is  traversed  by  a  mountain-chain  ; 
and  there  are  many  dormant,  and  several  extinct  volcanoes.  There  is  much  pold^  The 
northern  half  of  the  island  !s  in  the  hands  of  the^Dutoh ;  the  southernpirt  is  divided 
among  nine  native  Mahometan  States.  The  town  of  Macmwir  forms  the  centre  of  trade. 

8.  Tilt  BpBtth  PoBsesslonB. — The  Spaaieh  possessions  consist  of  a 
group  of  islands  called  the  PhUlppineB.  The  largest  of  the  group  is 
Lmon,  which  is  about  one-half  la^er  ihan  Ireland,  mndanao  is  the 
next  largest  The  capital  of  Luzon  is  Manilla  (280),  a  busy  port, 
which  ships  large  quantities  of  suj^  ricCj  hemp,  and  tobacco. 

(i)  The  Philippines  are  celebrated  above  aU  other  Eastern  countries  for  the  beauty 
and  variety  of  their  land-shells. 

(il)  The  inhabitants  consist  of  two  distinct  races— the  Malayan  and  the  Negrito 
(with  woolly  hairX    The  chief  food  is  rice ;  but  maize,  yams,  and  sweet  potatoes  are  , 
also  grown. 

Oil)  The  Chinese  are  the  chief  merchants  and  shopkeepers. 

(Iv)  The  northern  part  of  the  Islands  is  much  visited  by  storms.    A  terrific  typhoon  ^ 
destroyed,  in  1856,  ten  thousand  houses  in  Manilla.  ^ 
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AFKICA. 

1.  IntrodnotoiT  (i). — AMea  has  been  called  the  *'  Dark  Continent." 
And  this  for  two  reasons :  first,  because  it  is  the  least  known  and 
most  inaccessible  of  all  the  continents ;  and,  secondly,  because  it  is 
inhabited  by  dark  races.  Much  has  been  done  to  bring  the  geography 
of  this  continent  to  the  light  of  day  ;  but  the  inhospitable  regions  of 
the  Sahara  and  the  dense  forests  on  both  sides  of  the  Equator  still 
present  to  the  explorer  difficulties  that  are  almost  insurmountable — 
that  make  these  regions  still  terra  incognitas  to  the  civilised  world. 

**  Cover  the  ooMt  belt  with  nok  jellow  gna^  dot  here  And  there  a  palm ;  Matter  throo^  It  a  fow 
aemoralleed  vlUagee ;  and  stock  it  with  the  leopard,  the  hyena,  the  crooodUe,  and  the  hippopotamoe. 
Clothe  the  moootaliioas  plateaax  next  .  .  .  with  foreets  of  low  tnee,  whoee  half-giown  tninks  and 
aeantj  Imrm  olBir  no  ahade  ftrom  the  tropieal  eon.  .  .  .  Qnoe  in  a  week  fou  will  aee  a  palm ;  once  in 
three  mouthe  a  uumktj  will  oroee  yma  path  ;  the  flowm,  on  the  whole,  are  few ;  the  treee  are  poor ; 
and,  to  be  honeet,  thongh  the  endleae  foraet<lad  moontalna  hare  a  enblimitj  of  their  own,  and  though 
there  are  tropical  bite  along  eome  of  the  moontain-ctzeaina  of  exqnlaite  beantjr,  nowbcre  i*  there  any* 
thing  In  grace,  and  eweetncea,  and  etreugth  to  compare  with  a  Hi^laod  glen.  .  .  .  Ilioaaanda  and 
thoniande  of  mllee  then,  of  vaat  thin  forest,  sbsdelees,  trackless,  voiceless  forest  in  moontain  and 
forest  in  pUln— this  is  Bast  Cwitral  Africa."— Dbvjucokd. 

2.  Introductory  (ii).— Africa  is  distinguished  in  many  ways  from 
other  continents.  It  is  the  Tropical  Continent.  It  is  the  Highest 
Oonfelnent — that  is,  its  average  height  is  greater  thtin  that  of  any 
other.  It  is  the  best  defined  division  of  the  Old  World.  It  is  the 
least  known  ;  and  yet  it  is  the  continent  of  which  there  is  the  earliest 
mention  in  history.  It  is  the  most  simply  shaped  externally.  It 
forms,  in  almost  every  respect — shape,  build,  climate  and  peoples 
— a  striking  contrast  to  the  other  continents  of  the  Old  World. 

(i)  The  oldest  civilisation  of  which  Europeans  have  any  historical  record  existed  in 
the  north-east  of  Aflricar— in  the  Valley  of  the  Nile ;  and  the  earliest  history  that  Is 
read  in  Europe  is  the  history  of  Egypt 

3.  The  Northern  and  the  Sonthem  Continents  :  i^  Contrast — If  we 
divide  the  whole  mass  of  land  upon  the  globe  into  three  Northern 
and  three  Southern  Continents,  we  shall  find  between  the  two  sets 
very  broadly  marked  differences.  The  three  in  the  north  touch,  or 
almost  touch  each  other  ;  the  three  in  the  south  are  separated  by  the 
widest  possible  tracts  of  ocean.  The  three  in  the  north  have  the 
most  highly  developed  coast-lines — are  cut  into  by  deep  bays  and 
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gulfs,  and  send  out  long  land-arms  into  the  ocean,  while  thej  are 
rich  in  islands  and  archipelagoes ;  the  three  in  the  south  have  short 
and  monotonous  lines  of  coast,  are  not  penetrated  by  the  ocean,  and 
are  extremely  poor  in  islands. 

and  a  tew  ialets  belong  physically  to  the 


(i)  In  the  Mediterranean,  only 
mainland  of  Africa. 

(ii)  On  the  east  coast,  we  have 
;  and 


"  the  spear-head  "  of  the  Som&li  Peninsula ; 


(ili)  Pwlm  and  a  few  others  in  the  Red  Sea,  are  mere  coral  reefs,  with  Tolcanic  crests 
on  the  top  of  them. 

(It)  lUiscaaoar,  St.  ThoBMs,  Mace,  Ftmaado  To  (in  the  Gnlf  of  Guinea) ;  the  Kaddra, 
oaasiy  and  Cape  YArdt  Archipelagoes  are  all  *'  oceanic  islands  "  of  volcanic  formation ; 
and  the  last-named  is  separated  from  the  mainland  by  abysses  3000  ft  deep.  St.  HeUaa 
and  AseeasioB  are  mere  rocks— the  tops  of  mountain  ridges  in  the  bed  of  the  Atlantic 

4  Africa  and  Enropa :  a  Contrast. — Between  these  two  continents, 
which  stand  opposite  each  other,  there  are  many  striking  contrasts ; 
and  they  are  so  easily  observed,  that  they  may  conyeniently  be  set 
down  in  a  tabular  form. 


Africa. 
,  Africa    lies    mostly   within 
Toirid  Zone. 


the 


2.  The  shape  of  Africa  is  compact, 
simple  and  regular. 

8.  Africa  is  a  trunk  without  limbs. 


4.  AfHca  has  the  shortest  coast-line, 
relatively,  of  all  the  continents. 

6.  Africa  has  very  few  islands. 

6.  AfHca  has  many  rivers ;  but  few 

are  navigable  thi-oughout 

7.  AfHca  has  two  large  deserts. 

8.  AfHca  has  two  continental  basins. 

0.  The  mountain-ranges  of  AfHca  run 
round  the  coast.  (Compare  British 
India  and  the  Ghats.) 

10.  The  climate  of  AfHca  is  the  hottest 
in  the  world.    It  is  continental. 


Europe. 

1.  Europe  lies  mostly  within  the  Tem- 

perate Zone. 

2.  The  shape  of  Europe  is  very  much 

broken  up,  irregular  and  indented. 

3.  Europe— in  its  western  or  most  truly 

European  half— is  more  limbs  than 
trunk.  (The  limbs  form  two- 
thirds  of  the  whole.) 

4.  Europe  has,  relatively,  the  longest 

coast-line  of  all  the  continents. 

5.  Europe  is  rich  in  islands. 

6.  Europe  has  many  rivers ;  and  almost 

all  are  navigable  throughout 

7.  Europe  has  no  deserts. 

8.  Europe  has  no  continental  basinsL 

9.  The  mountain-ranges  of  Europe  run 

through  the  heart  of  the  continent 


10. 


The  climate  of  Europe  Is  very  mild. 
It  is  maritime  or  oceanic 
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5.  Africa  and  South  America :  a  CompazlsoiL — ^Both  these  contm- 
ents  lie  along  the  Equator ;  and  they  possess  many  points  of  contrast 
and  of  comparison. 


Africa, 

1.  Africa  is  Utile  indented. 

2.  Where  Africa  tends  inwards 

8.  Africa  ia  one  large  and  in  many 
respects  inaccessible  mass  of 
land. 

4.  Africa  has  many  lakes ;  and  thej 

are  immensely  laige. 

5.  Africa  is  the  continent  of  unnayig- 

able  rivers,  and  of  shut-in  riyer- 
basins. 

6.  The  Congo  flows  on  both  sides  of 

and  along  the  Equator. 

7.  The  Congo  and  Nile  and  Zambesi 

do  not  together  give  to  the  ocean 

8.  Africa  has  land  to  windward  of 

its  northern  half. 

9.  Africa  has  a  broad  and  impene* 

trable  forest  on  both  sides  of  the 
Equator. 

10.  Africa  produces  the  laigest  and 
strongest  forms  of  animal  life. 


South  America. 

1.  South  America  is  only  a  little  more 

indented  .than  AfHca. 

2.  South  America  bulges  out. 

5.  In  South  America  the  land-masses 

are  everywhere  permeated  by  rivers 
which  make  up  for  the  want  of 
gulfiB,  bays,  and  inland  seas. 

4.  South  America  has  very  few  lakes  : 
and  they  are  smalL 

6.  South  America  is  the  continent  of 

navigable  rivers,  and  of  almost 
continuous  river-basins. 

6.  The     Amazon     flows    along     the 

Equator. 

7.  so    much    water  as    the    Amazon 

alone. 

8.  South  America  has  a  broad  ocean  to 

windward  of  both  its  halves. 

9.  South  America    has    the    largest, 

broadest,  and  most  impenetrable 
forest  in  the  world  on  both  sides 
of  its  portion  of  the  Equator. 

10.  In  South  America,  vegetable  life  ia 
more  vigorous  than  animal. 


6.  Size  and  Coast  Line. — The  total  area  of  Africa  is  said  to  amount 
to  12,000,000  square  miles.  From  Cape  Blanco  on  the  Mediterranean 
to  Cape  Affulbas  in  the  south,  it  measures  6000  miles ;  and  its  breadth, 
from  Cape  Verde  to  Cape  Ouardafnl,  is  nearly  the  same.  The  coast 
line  is  very  short  in  comparison  with  the  size  ;  it  amounts  to  16,000 
miles.  The  chief  indentation  is  the  Gulf  of  Guinea,  with  its  Blgbt  of 
Benin  and  Bigbt  of  Biafira.  On  the  north  coast  we  find  the  Gul£sof 
Sidra  and  Kabes ;  and  in  the  east,  the  Gulf  of  Aden. 
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(i)  Oap«  BlMMo  (s  white)  rooeiyet  its  name  firom  the  white  rocks  that  oompooe  its 
headland. 

(ii)  AgalliM  is  the  Spwiish  word  for  "  Needles." 


7.  Bnild. — The  monotonous  shape  of  the  continent  is  paralleled  by 
the  monotonous  character  of  the  interior.  There  is  no  backbone  ;  no 
great  central  range  ;  no  mighty  water-sheds.  But  there  are  immense 
table-lands  ;  and,  indeed,  Africa  is  a  Continent  of  Plateaux.  By  far 
the  larger  part  of  it  consists  of  plateaux  of  from  2000  to  9000  ft.  in 
height,  with  a  mighty  frame  of  mountain-ranges  round  the  edge  and 
parallel  with  the  coast  The  middle  of  the  plateau  is  lower  than  the 
edges.  The  low  plain  outside  this  edge  and  next  the  sea  is  very  narrow. 
The  whole  country  may  be  fitly  divided  into  Upper  Afirica  and 
Lower  AMca — ^Upper  Africa  in  the  south,  and  Lower  Africa  in  the 
north.  The  division  between  the  two  may  be  said  to  exist  at  5" 
North  lat.  The  average  height  of  South  Africa  is  nearly  treble 
that  of  North  Africa. 

(!)  The  southern  table-land  has  a  mean  altltnde  of  over  8500  ft 

(ii)  The  northern  elevated  plain  has  a  mean  altitnde  of  aboat  ISOO  ft. 

(ill)  Hence  Sonfhem  Africa  la,  on  an  average,  nearly  three  times  higher  than 
Northern  AfHca. 


8.  Bontli  AMca.— South  Africa  consists  of  several  plateaux,  which 
are  separated  from  each  other  by  ranges  of  mountains,  and  are  but- 
tressed by  lofty  sierras  running  round  the  edges,  not  far  from  the 
coast. 

(i)  The  largest  and  highest  plateau  is  the  Bast  AUoaa  TaUs-laad,  which  stietohes 
from  the  lower  Zsmbssl  to  the  northern  boxmdary  of  Abyaaliila.  From  this  tahle-land 
rise,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Equator,  the  two  highest  mountain  summits  on  the 
whole  continent— XUiiBa-lQaro,  and  Kenla,  each  of  them  about  18,000  ft  above  the 
level  of  the  sea.  The  northern  part  of  this  plateau  is  filled  by  the  alpine  heights  of 
Abyssinia,  the  highest  point  of  which  Is  Bas  Dsdiaa  (15,160  ft) 

**  The  hlffbrnr  the  teble-Uad,  th*  hlfber  tht  moantaina  that  rise  from  it* 
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(ii)  Hm  Ontnl  PlftfetM  almost  ooincidet  with  the  enonnooB  baiin  of  the  Googo, 
which  fldls  firom  terrace  to  terrace,  and  is  obliged  to  rash  through  more  than  thirty 
Bapids  before  it  reaches  the  sea.  To  the  north-western  edge  of  this  plateau  the 
^■■■rona  Moaatatas  Join  on. 

(iii)  Hm  lo««h«ni  nateaa,  which  is  as  extensive  as  the  Oenljal,  stretches  fh>m  the 
water-shed  of  the  Congo  Basin  to  the  South  Atlantic  It  contains  the  basin  of  the 
Zambesi,  which  breaks  through  its  eastern,  and  of  the  Orange,  which  breaks  through 
its  western  mountain-edge.  The  southern  part  of  this  plateau  descends  to  the  sea  by 
three  terraces :  the  highest  containing  the  Kalahari  Desot ;  the  middle  one,  the  Oreat 
KSroo  ;  and  the  lowest,  the  coast-land  of  the  Oape  of  Good  Hope.    .    . 

9.  North  AMca.— North  or  Lower  Africa  is  also  a  plateau,  though 
not  nearly  so  high  as  that  in  the  southern  half.  It  may  be  divided 
into  three  parts  :  the  Sahara ;  the  Soudan ;  and  the  Berber  HighlandSy 
which  include  the  Atlas  range. 

(i)  Hm  Sahara  (  -  Sea  of  Sand)  extends  right  across  the  continent,  from  the  Atlantic 
to  the  Red  Sea.    It  is  sometimes,  however,  aaid  to  cease  at  the  Valley  of  the  NQe. 

(ii)  On  the  southern  rim  of  the  Sahara,  and  slong  its  whole  extent,  lies  the  Soaiaa. 
The  western  part  is  mountainous,  and  is  called  Uppsr  Soadaa.  The  Middle  Soadaa  is  a 
land  of  rich  vegetation  and  tropical  forest ;  the  EasUra  or  Bgnrttaa  Seadaa  descends  to 
the  sea  in  a  series  of  steppes. 

(iii)  On  the  northern  rim  of  the  Sahara  rises  the  B«rb«r  RatMa  with  the  Atlas  range 
-a  distinct  and  separate  table-land.  The  Little  Atlas  runs  along  the  coast ;  the  Oreat 
Atlas  inland  and  f^irther  south. 

10.  Monntaln-Banges. — The  chief  ranges  are  the  Atlas  on  the  north ; 
the  Kong  Mountains  on  the  west ;  the  Oameroons  on  the  Bight  of 
Biafra  ;  the  Ulegga  Range,  between  the  Congo  and  the  Nile  Basins  ; 
the  Loklnga  Mountains,  between  the  basins  of  the  Congo  and 
Zambesi ;  the  Drakenberg  (or  Ewathlamba  Mountains)  in  the  south- 
east ;  and  the  Mountains  of  Al^ysslala.  The  culminating  points  of 
the  whole  continent  are  Xlllma-NJaro  (18,881)  and  Kenla  (16,000  ft.). 

(i)  The  QtmX  Atlas  attains,  in  Meant  MUtsia,  the  height  of  n,40eft  Behind  this 
range  are  the  Shotta,  a  series  of  brackish  lakes,  on  the  shores  of  which  grow  large 
crops  of  esparto  grass,  which  is  now  used  in  the  making  of  paper.  The  whole  Atlas 
System  stretches  fh>m  Cape  Nun  to  Cape  Bon.  This  system  belongs  physically 
rather  to  Europe  than  to  Africa ;  and  it  \a  here  almost  alone  that  earthquakes  are 
found  in  AArica. 

(ii)  The  Xoac  Moaataias  run  firom  the  delta  of  the  Niger  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Cape 
Verde.    They  are  really  the  * '  outer  scarps  "  of  the  inner  table-lsnd. 
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(Hi)  The  Cftmerooai,  which  fitoe  the  hetd  of  the  Bight  of  Biftfi«,  are  ft  volcanic  range, 
which  rise  to  an  elevation  of  13,210  ft  They  rise  like  a  gigantic  pyramid  fh>m  a  aea- 
base  of  SO  miles ;  and  the  solitary  peak  towers  up  from  the  land,  and  altera  in  aspect 
and  colour  with  each  change  of  position  of  the  son. 

(iv)  The  Drakenberf  looks  out  like  a  mighty  perpendicular  wall  on  the  Indian  Ocean. 
It  separates  Natal  from  the  Orange  Republic.  The  range  is  about  0500  ft  high ;  and 
is,  properly  speaking,  the  high  edge  of  the  interior  table-land.  Natal  goes  down 
flrom  it  to  the  sea  by  a  series  of  terraces.  The  mtawevtld  (= New  Fell)  runs  through 
the  south  of  Gape  Colony ;  and  the  land  fh>m  it  also  goes  down  in  a  set  of  teiraoea 
(called  Kanoos),  which  are  baked  clay  in  the  dry  season,  but  flowery  and  grassy  meads 
in  the  rainy  season. 

(v)  Tha  Koimtaini  of  Abyntal*  rise  from  a  plateau  which  has  an  average  height  of 
7000  to  8000  ft. — a  plateau  which  contains  a  number  of  alpine  knots.  The  highest 
alpine  knot  of  all  not  only  contains  Ras  Dadiaa,  but  Kout  Abba  Jared  (14,700  ft.). 
Other  knots  contain  mountains  which  rise  to  nearly  the  height  of  14.000  ft 

(vl)  Tha  XUima-Hjaro  (=" Mountain-greatness")  is  double-peaked.  But  the  whole 
mass  is  really  a  gigantic  alpine  knot.  It  consists  of  "  two  peaks  covered  with  eternal 
ice,— on  the  west  a  sublime  cupola  clothed  with  a  dazzling  mantle  of  white,  on  the 
east  a  mass  of  rugged  and  colossal  pillars."    It  is  probably  an  extinct  volcano. 

(vii)  The  East  Coast  Range  is  the  border-chain  of  the  great  continental  highland 
system  of  Africa ;  and  it  stretches  up  even  to  the  Red  Sea.      . 

11.  Plains  and  Deserts. — Between  the  Greater  Syrtis  (or  Gulf  of 
Sidra)  and  Cairo  lies  the  lowest  plain  in  the  whole  of  Africa — a  plain 
much  of  which  is  below  the  level  of  the  Mediterranean.  In  one 
place  it  is  167  ft.  below  the  level  of  the  sea.  Inland  from  the  Gulf 
of  Cabes,  again,  is  found  another  depressed  country  which  lies  below 
the  water  level  of  the  Mediterranean.  The  chief  plains,  however,  of 
Africa,  are  elevated  plains  or  plateaux ;  and  the  two  most  striking 
are  the  deserts  of  Sahara  in  North  Africa,  and  of  Kalabari  in  South 
Africa. 

(i)  The  Sahara  is  the  largest  desert  in  the  world.  It  has  an  area  of  2}  millions  of 
square  miles — that  is  to  say,  it  is  three  times  the  size  of  the  Mediterranean.  It 
extends  from  the  Atlas  to  15*  North  lat.— about  1000  miles.  Its  length  is  about 
8000.  It  is  a  '*  waterless  ocean  "  which  was  at  one  time  covered  with  water.  It  is  a 
set  of  table-lands  of  sand-stone  (higher  than  the  Soudan),  with  depressions  which  are 
covered  with  a  clay  soil,  and  mountain-ranges,  some  of  which  reach  the  height  of 
7000  ft  There  is  not  a  complete  absence  of  rain.  Long  temporary  streams  (or  wadis) 
are  found ;  and  where  these  are,  or  where  there  is  underground  moisture,  then  there  are 
inhabited  oases,  some  of  them  thousands  of  square  miles  in  extent  Hot  suflbcating 
winds,  called  SlaBooaw,  blow  over  its  surfkce.    In  Egypt,  such  a  wind  is  called  Tliiwila ; 
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in  Italy,  SIrooeo;  in  Switierland,  whither  it  comes  firom  Italy,  the  FSbn.  In  the  day- 
time, the  rookfl  become  heated  to  200* ;  at  night,  the  radiation  is  so  rapid  that  the 
thermometer  falls  to  four  degrees  below  freezing-point. 

(ii)  The  Kalahari  DMsrt  is  the  dry  region  of  Bnshman  Land,  from  the  Orange  River 
to  about  20*  South  lat    It  is  a  dry  and  sandy  tract  without  running  water. 

12.  Continental  Basins. — There  are  in  Africa  two  large  areas  of 
Continental  Drainage,  one  in  the  north  (covering  upwards  of  four 
millions  of  square  miles),  the  other  in  the  south,  from  which  no  water 
escapes  directly  to  the  ocean.  These  correspond  almost  exactly  with 
the  deserts  of  Sahara  and  Kalahari  The  Sahara  has  its  Lake  Cliad, 
with  numerous  feeders,  of  which  the  Bhari  is  the  best  known  j  near 
the  Kalahari  is  Lake  Ngami,  with  the  Tioge  to  bring  water  to  it. 

<i)  Lak«  Chad  (= "  Great  Body  of  Water")  is  rather  "a  permanent  inundation  than  a 
lake  in  the  true  sense  of  the  t3rm."  In  the  deepest  parts  it  is  only  20  ft.  deep.  The 
Sliarl— its  chief  tributary,  is  one  of  the  great  rivers  of  Africa.  This  would  seem  to  be 
the  most  considerable  stream  in  Central  Africa  that  does  not  reach  the  sea. 

(ii)  Hgaml  (= "  Giraffe  Lake  ")  is  one  of  those  large  water-basins  the  margins  of  wliich 
are  always  changing— like  the  Shotts  of  Algeria.  No  two  travellers  trace  its  outlines 
in  the  same  way.  After  the  rains,  its  waters  are  sweet  and  drinkable ;  in  the  dry 
season,  they  become  saline.— The  Ti(^6  flows  into  it  only  "after  the  rains." 

13.  Riven  (i). — The  rivers,  as  well  as  the  lakes,  of  Africa  are  most 
unequaUy  distributed  over  the  continent.  Most  of  them  have  rapids 
and  cataracts  in  their  middle  course,  a  very  short  and  ill-developed 
lower  course,  and  dangerous  sand-banks  at  their  mouths.  All  this 
helps  to  make  Airica  the  "Inaccessible  Continent.'*  The  four 
*'  great  arteries  "  of  Africa  are  the  Congo,  the  Nile,  the  Niger,  and  the 
^amlMsi.  The  Congo  has  the  largest  volume  and  Mia  into  the 
Atlantic ;  the  Nile,  which  faUs  into  tlie  Mediterranean,  is  the  longest ; 
the  Niger,  which  faUs  into  the  Gulf  of  Guinea,  is  the  third  in  volume 
and  size  of  basin ;  while  the  Zambesi,  which  falls  into  the  Indian 
Ocean,  comes  fourth  in  point  of  size  and  area  of  drainage. 

(i)  The  NUa  (which  is  about  3400  miles  long)  drains  the  largest  area  of  all  the  rivers 
of  AfHca ;  it  drains  about  a  million  and  a  half  square  miles.  It  is  formed  by  two 
streams,  one— tlie  White  Vile— flowing  out  of  the  Albert  Vyaasa,  the  other,  the  Vletoila 
jnie,  flowing  out  of  the  Vlct«ria  Hyaan;  but  its  highest  head>8tream  is  the  BhlBdya, 
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which  rises  In  5'  South  lat  At  Khartoum,  the  Balir-«1-Abia4  (or  White  Kile)  is  joined 
by  the  Bahr-«1-Asrdi  (or  Blue  River) ;  and,  at  lat.  18",  it  is  joined  by  the  Atbaia  (or 
Black  River).  Below  this  point,  it  does  not  receive  a  single  affluent ;  but,  owing  to 
the  great  evaporation  among  the  burning  sand-wastes  of  Nubia,  grows  smaller  and 
smaller  as  it  nears  the  sea.  The  Blue  River  and  the  Black  River  both  come  from  the 
highlands  of  Abyssinia— the  former  fh)m  LakeTnaa  (or  Dembea) ;  and  it  is  they  that 
bring  down  the  black  mud  to  which  Egypt  owes  its  inexhaustible  fertility.  Between 
the  Blue  and  the  Black  Rivers  occurs  the  Sixth  Cataract ;  between  the  junction  of  the 
latter  and  the  sea,  there  are  five  cataracts.  From  Assuan  to  the  mouth  the  river  is 
navigable.  The  delta  of  the  Nile  occupies  an  area  of  about  9000  square  miles.  The 
annual  rise  and  overflow  of  the  river  takes  place  with  the  greatest  regularity  in  time 
and  equality  in  amount  It  begins  at  the  end  of  June,  subsides  before  the  end  of 
November ;  and  leaves  over  the  country  a  layer  of  rich  fertilising  slime.  (See  p.  353.) 
A*rtk  meuu  titrMd ;  and  Abiad,  wkUt  or  dear. 

(li)  The  Oooffo  (about  3000  miles  long)  is  the  second  river  of  AfHca  in  point  of  area  of 
drainage  (over  1}  million  of  square  miles),  but  the  first  in  point  of  volume.  It  dis- 
charges as  much  water  as  all  the  other  AfHcan  rivers  put  together.  It  was  first  fUlly 
discovered  and  surveyed  by  Stanley  in  1877.  It  rises  in  the  uplands,  north  of  Lake 
Nyassa,  and  is  called  the  Ghambese,  the  Laalaba,  etc,  in  the  upper  parts  of  Its 
course.  Above  the  cataracts  which  it  forms  in  breaking  through  the  coast  range,  it 
has  a  breadth  of  fh)m  2  to  4  miles ;  and  its  waters  can  be  recognised  40  miles  out  at 
sea.  It  is  the  only  large  AMcan  river  which  has  a  true  estuary,  and  this  estuary  is 
6  miles  wide.  In  volume  of  water  it  stands  second  only  to  the  Amazon  and  the 
Mekong. 

(iii)  The  mgar  (which  is  about  2500  miles  long)  rises  in  Mount  Loma  in  the  Kong 
Mountains,  strikes  north-east  to  Timbuctoo,  then  flows  south  into  the  Gulf  of  Guinea. 
In  its  upper  course,  it  is  called  the  Jollba ;  in  its  middle  and  lower,  the  Qaorra.  It 
forms  a  natural  highway  into  the  heart  of  the  continent,  and  is  regularly  navigated. 
Six  or  seven  steamers  of  light  draoght  trade  from  the  Atlantic  ports  for  nine  months 
in  the  year  as  tax  as  its  confluence  with  the  Benue  ("  which  aflbrds  a  clear  navigable 
highway  into  the  very  heart  of  the  Soudan  ") ;  and,  when  the  river  is  flooded,  even 
higher.  "  The  flat,  smiling,  level  country  abounds  in  forests,  bounded  by  fiar-away 
hills ;  quiet  villages,  consisting  of  roimd  mud  huts,  cluster  picturesquely  over  the 
landscape."  At  100  miles  from  the  sea,  its  delta  begins— a  delta  which  encloses 
14,000  sq.  miles  of  low  alluvial  plain  covered  with  forest  and  jungle.  The  mouths  of 
the  outermost  branches  of  the  delta  are  200  miles  apart.  The  main  channel  through 
the  centre  of  the  delta  is  called  the  Kan  Xlvtr. 

(iv)  The  Zaabeil  is  the  great  river  of  the  pastoral  belt  of  South  Africa.  Its  basin 
contains  more  than  600,000  square  miles— that  is.  It  is  three  times  larger  than  France. 
Three  head-streams  form  its  upper  waters— theLvagtlraacOt  theLMte,  and  the  Leeaoibye. 
At  the  most  southerly  point  in  its  course  occur  the  famous  Yletorla  Falls,  which  are 
inferior  in  grandeur  to  those  of  Niagara  alone.  The  foils  occur  at  a  rent  in  the 
basaltic  rock;  and  a  river  2000  yards  broad  contracts  to  60  or  80  ft,  leaps  down  a 
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zigsag  gorge  more  than  400  ft,  and  then  becomes  suddenly  compressed  into  a  space 
of  15  yards.  It  forms  a  delta  with  many  months,  the  outmost  of  which  are  100  miles 
apart    It  fldls  into  the  Indian  Ocean  opposite  the  middle  of  Madagascar. 

(▼)  The  buins  of  the  great  AfHoan  riyers  are : 


HIto 

.    1,500,000  square  mOes.    ^ 

COBfO    .          . 

.       .    1,850,000       „       ,.     .    i 

mgn  .      . 

.       .    1.160,000       „       „       4 

ZaabMi 

•        .       600^000       „        „       c 

Xn 

The  basin  of  the  Nfle  is  abont  half  the  size  of  Australia. 

14.  RlYen  (ii). — The  other  important  rivers  of  Africa  are  the  Senegal, 
Gamlila^  Ogowal,  Coanxa,  and  Orange,  which  flow  into  the  Atlantic ; 
the  Limpopo  and  Juba,  which  flow  into  the  Indian  Ocean. 

(i)  The  BeMfsl  is  nayigable,  during  the  rainy  season,  for  500  miles. 

(ii)  The  Oaaibla,  a  parallel  stream,  which  rises  near  the  Senegal,  is  nayigable  for 
400mUes. 

(iii)  The  Ooaaia  is  the  most  important  river  of  Angola,  and  the  most  southerly  river 
of  the  central  fertile  zone  of  AfHca  on  its  western  side.  It  is  navigated  by  the  Coanza 
Steamship  Company. 

(Iv)  The  Oraagt  rises  in  the  highlands  of  the  east ;  but,  as  its  lower  course  is 
through  an  arid  belt,  it  is  seldom  navigable.  Like  the  Congo,  the  Nile,  and  the  Zam- 
besi,  it  is  broken  by  falls — ^by  "the  Hundred  Falls."  It  is  formed  by  the  union  of  the 
Vaal  and  the  H«  awtop. 

(v)  The  LSmpopo  (or  Crocodile)  River  is  the  second  largest  of  the  East  Afiican 
streams.  Its  chief  tributary  is  the  OUCmi*  (= Elephant).  It  is  very  shallow,  and  has 
a  double  bar  at  Its  mouth. 

(vi)  The  Jab*  is  the  largest  river  on  the  eastern  side  of  AfHca  north  of  the  Equator. 
It  has  been  explored  for  180  miles  from  its  mouth ;  but  there  is  no  traffic  on  its  waters. 

(yli)  The  basin  of  the  Oraagt  is  400,000  square  miles  in  area  ;  of  the  Umpopo,  half 
that,  or  about  the  size  of  all  France. 

15.  Lakes.  There  is  no  continent  in  the  world,  except  North 
America,  which  has  so  many  and  so  large  lakes  as  Africa.  These  are 
found  chiefly  in  South  Africa ;  but  the  Equatorial  Lake  System  is 
one  of  the  grandest  in  the  world.  Some  of  them  are  great  seas  of 
fresh  water,  second  only  to  Lake  Superior.  All  are  grouped  on  the 
east  side  of  the  continent ;  and  all  lie  on  the  southern  table-land. 
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The  five  largest  lakes  are:  Yletoria  Nyansa;  Albert  Nyansa ; 
Tanffanyika ;  Nyassa;  and  Bangweolo  (or  Bemba).  The  two  con- 
tinental lakes  (those  without  an  outlet)  are  Chad  and  Ngamt 

(i)  The  two  NyanzBS  belong  to  the  basin  of  the  Nile.  The  Vietorift  Vyaan  lies  at 
an  elevation  of  8800  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  It  was  discovered  by  Captain 
8i>eke  in  1858 ;  and  the  long  hidden  secret  of  the  soorces  of  the  Nile  was  revealed. 
The  lake  is  laiger  than  Bavaria  or  Scotland,  and  was  circumnavigated  in  80  days  by 
Stanley  in  1875.  The  Albert  M^aan  was  discovered  by  Sir  Samuel  Baker  in  1864. 
It  lies  at  an  elevation  of  2500  ft  It  is  150  miles  long  by  40  wide.— Lake  TSaaa  (or 
Dembea),  00  miles  in  length,  and  at  an  elevation  of  6000  ft,  is  the  chief  feeder  of 
the  Nile  on  the  Abyssinian  plateau. 

(ii)  Lake  Taafaaylka  was  discovered  in  1858  by  Captain  Burton.  It  lies— at  an 
elevation  of  2700  ft.— in  an  enormous  trough  which  stretches  through  seven  degrees 
of  latitude— or  about  the  distance  from  Dover  to  Aberdeen.  Stanley  went  round  the 
whole  lake  In  1876,  but  could  discover  no  outlet  Its  waters  are  not  perfectly  ft'esh ; 
and  hence  it  is  probable  that  it  is  a  continental  lake.    Its  area  is  10,000  square  miles. 

(ill)  Lake  Nyaoa,  along  with  Lake  Shirwa,  is  the  greatest  feeder  of  the  Zambesi.  It 
lies  at  an  elevation  of  1500  ft  It  was  discovered  by  Livingstone  In  1859.  It  is  860 
miles  long  by  40  broad ;  with  an  average  depth  of  600  ft  ;  and  it  teems  with  fish.  It 
is  walled  in  on  the  north-east  by  the  Livingstone  Mountains,  which  have  an  average 
height  of  10,000  ft  ^ 

(iv)  Lak«  BaiicwMlo(or  Bemba)  is  the  highest  feeder  of  the  Chambeze  (and  therefore 
of  the  Congo).  It  is  an  oval-shaped  sheet  of  water,  150  miles  long  and  half  of  that 
wide.  It  is  a  little  larger  than  Wales.  It  lies  at  an  elevation  of  8690  ft  Lake 
Moero,  a  little  to  the  north,  is  another  feeder  of  the  Congo.  It  is  about  half  the 
size  of  Lake  Bemba;  and  is  extraordinarily  ftiU  of  fish— not  fewer  than  thirty-nine 
different  sorts  being  known.  Its  banks  are  girt  by  a  dense  belt  of  tropical  vegetation 
—the  haunt  of  buffaloes,  zebras,  and  elephants. 

(v)  Lake  Chad  is  a  great  firesh-water  lake,  10,000  square  miles  in  extent  in  the  dry 
season  (larger  than  WalesX  and  five  times  larger  in  the  rainy  season  (expands  to  the 
size  of  BLgland).  It  is  the  haunt  of  hipp<motamnses, — ^which  go  about  in  herds  of 
a  hundred  or  more,— of  crocodiles,  rhinoceroses,  and  elephants.  Waterfowl  of  all 
sorts  are  more  abundant  here  than  in  any  part  of  the  world ;  and  the  lake  swarms 
with  fish.    It  is  only  1150  ft  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

(vi)  Lake  Vgaml  is  a  shallow  sheet  of  water,  about  50  miles  long ;  Imi  larger  in  the 
rainy  season.  It  is  very  rich  in  fish.  The  shores  of  the  lake  swarm  with  antelopes, 
elephants,  hippopotamuses,  rhinoceroses,  giraffes,  buflUoes ;  and  the  waters  teem 
with  enormous  crocodiles.    Its  chief  feeder  is  the  Tloge. 

(vii)  "  These  lakes  are  the  crowning  glory  of  modem  AiHcan  research ;  and  all  were 
revealed  to  science  by  English-speaking  explorer<i— Uvlafitoaa,  Bpeki,  Oraat^  Bartoa, 
ir,  Btaalcy— since  the  middle  of  this  century." 
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16.  GUinate. — ^Unifonn  and  monotonous  in  its  shape  and  build, 
Africa  is  also  very  uniform  and  regular  in  the  distribution  of  its 
climates ;  but,  on  the  whole,  it  is  the  "  Continent  of  Dry  Heat." 
It  is  the  Tropical  Continent ;  for  seven-tenths  of  it  lie  within  the 
Torrid  Zone.  It  alone  possesses  nearly  half  of  all  the  tropical  lands  in 
the  world.  Hence  it  is  a  "  Winterless  Continent"  There  are  three 
chief  feu^tors  in  the  production  of  this  climate  :  (i)  the  North-East 
Trade  Winds  come  from  the  continent  of  Asia  (not  from  an  ocean) 
and  contain  little  or  no  moisture,  (ii)  There  are  no  deep  gulfs  and 
no  long  peninsulas,  (iii)  The  mountain-ranges  on  the  outer  rim  rob 
the  rain-bearing  winds  of  their  moisture  and,  in  many  cases,  they 
appear  in  the  interior  as  dry  winds.  Hence  a  climate  of  a  oontinental 
oliankcter.  This  character  is  visible  in  sharp  contrasts  of  burning 
heat  in  the  day  and  severe  cold  at  night ;  of  periods  of  drought  and 
periods  of  flood ;  of  dead  calms  and  furious  storms  of  wind. — The 
greatest  heat  is  not  found  on  the  Equator,  as  the  central  belt  of  the 
continent  is  protected  by  a  dense  covering  of  forest  vegetation,  but 
in  the  dry,  bare,  and  exposed  desert  belts  which  lie  on  the  margins  of 
the  tropics.  Hence  the  hottest  regions  lie  north  and  south  of  the 
Zone  of  Tropical  Bains — which  stretches  from  18**  North  lat  to 
20"  South  lat  The  southern  half  of  Africa,  being  more  elevated 
and  therefore  more  subjected  to  sea-influences,  has  a  cooler 
climate.  The  rainy  seasons  follow  the  sim,  and  hence  occur  twice 
at  every  place  that  lies  within  the  Torrid  Zone.  Winter  exists  only 
on  the  highest  table-lands  and  on  the  tops  of  the  mountains.  The 
high  table-lands  in  the  interior  have  a  healthy  climate  ;  the  narrow 
sea-board  is  pestiferous,  partly  from  the  rank  and  rotting  vegeta- 
tion, partly  from  the  combination  of  heat  and  moisture — both  in  the 
highest  degree. 

(i)  The  highest  tempentoie  it  found  in  the  Sahara,  particnlarly  in  the  East  The 
heat  is  often  113*  in  the  shade.  In  Upper  £gypt  and  Nnbia  eggs  may  be  baked  in  the 
hot  sands ;  "  in  Nubia,"  say  the  Arabs,  *'  the  soil  is  fire,  and  the  wind  a  flame." 

(ii)  The  country  to  the  west  of  Lake  Nyassa  consists  of  "  dripping  forests." 

(iii)  Perpetual  snow  is  seen  only  on  the  Atlas,  the  highest  peaks  of  Abyssinia,  the 
loftiest  summits  of  Cape  Colony,  and  on  Kenia  and  Kilima-NJaro. 
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(It)  The  northern  htlf  of  Africa  is  very  dry,  became  the  heat  Is  lo  great  that 
the  air  can  contain  enormoos  quantities  of  moisture  uneondensed  and  invisible.  In 
Egypt  rain  hardly  ever  falls. 

(v)  Africa  is  the  winter  retreat  of  our  birds  of  passage— the  swallow,  and  cuckoo. 


17.  North  AMca  and  South  Afirica. — The  climate  alters  in  Africa 
with  a  wonderfnl  regularity  and  a  steady  graduation  almost  according 
to  latitude.  This  arises  partly  from  the  simplicity  of  shape  and  partly 
from  the  uniformity  of  build.  We  have  thus  a  set  of  striking  corre- 
spondences of  climate  and  of  land-characteristics  between 


North  Atrica 

1.  Has  a  smaU  sub-tropical  area— north 

of  the  Tropic  of  Cancer. 

2.  Humid    forests    alternating    with 

sandy    desert— green    with    grey 
belts. 

3.  Dense  forest  for  000-700  miles  north 

of  the  Equator. 

4.  Nile  and  Niger  correspond  to  the 
Senegal  and  Draa  correspond  to  the 

5.  Pastoral    region     with     park-like 

scenery  in  the  Soudan. 

6.  Sahara  on  the  Tropical  Line.    Dry 

winds  from  the  Sahara. 

7.  A  Continental  Basin,  with  a  depres- 

sion  and   a  lake  (Chad)  in  the 
north. 

8.  Barren  coast  in  north-east  on  the 

Red  Sea. 

9.  General  high  temperature  with  lower 

land. 

10.  Second   belt  of   pastoral  land   on 

plateaus  of  Barbary,  Morocco,  etc 

11.  Date-palms. 


and  South  Africa 

1.  Has  a  small  sub-tropical  area,  south 
of  the  Tropic  of  Capricorn. 

2.  Humid  forests  alternating  with 
desert  —  intensely  green  with 
brown  belts. 

8.  Dense  forest  for  600-700  miles  south 
of  the  Equator. 

4.  Congo  and  Zambesi ; 
Orange  and  Limpopo. 

6.  Pastoral  region— grass-lands  f>t>m 
the  Zambesi  to  Southern  Angola. 

6.  Kalahari  on  the  Tropical  Line.  Dry 
electrical  winds  from  the  Kalahari. 

7.  A  Continental  Basin,  with  a  depres- 
sion and  a  lake  (Ngami)  in  the 
south. 

8.  Barren  coast  in  south-west  on  the 
Atlantic 

9.  Lower  temperature  with  high  land 
and  breezes  from  the  sea. 

10.  Second  belt  of  cultivated  land  on 
sea- ward  terraces  of  Cape  Colony. 

11.  Large  heaths.         .* 


18.  Vegetation. — The  vegetation  of  Northern  Africa  resembles  that 
of  the  opposite  shores  of  the  Mediterranean.  In  these  sub-tropical 
regions,  groves  of  oraiiffet  and  olives,  and  rows  of  date-palms,  form 
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the  characteristic  features  of  the  landscape.  But  the  fruit  of  the 
date-palm  cannot  ripen  here.  It  is  on  the  plains  that  skirt  the 
southern  base  of  the  Atlas,  and  in  the  oases  of  the  Sahara,  that  the 
date-tree  comes  to  perfection. — Leaving  the  southern  edge  of  the  Sahara, 
we  find  the  baoteb  or  monkey-bread  tree  to  be  characteristic  of  the 
fertile  regions  of  the  Soudan.  Instead  of  waving  fields  of  com,  we 
have  the  cassaya,  the  yam,  and  the  ground-nut. — In  Southern  Africa, 
on  the  inland  plains,  we  meet  the  fleshy  leaves  and  contorted  shapes 
of  prickly  eupliorUas,  of  aloes,  and  other  curious  plants.  Towards 
the  Cape,  endless  species  of  tall  heaths  of  great  beauty — some  15  ft. 
high — are  to  be  seen. 

(i)  In  the  extreme  north,  wheat  and  barley,  evergreen  oaka  and  cork-trees,  Inter- 
mixed with  cypressea,  myrtlea,  and  fhigrant  tree-heaths,  are  fonnd. 

(ii)  The  date-palm  loves  a  dry  sandy  soil ;  but,  having  long  roots,  it  can  suck  up 
moisture  fh>m  a  great  depth. 

(iii)  Besides  the  gigantic  baobab  (the  trunk  of  which  is  sometimes  80  ft  in 
diameter),  the  Soudan  grows  huge  cotton-trees,  oil-palms,  and  sago-palms.  The 
tamarind  and  the  Senegal  custard-apple  replace  the  vine  and  the  fig.  Some  plants 
(trumpet-flowers)  have  firuits  2  ft  long.  The  cotton-plant,  the  sugar-cane,  and  the 
indigo-plant  grow  wild  ;  and  so  does  the  coffee-plant  in  the  south  of  Abyssinia. 

(iv)  The  date-palm  furnishes  "  the  bread  of  the  desert ;  **  and  it  supplies  food  not 
only  to  man,  but  to  the  camel  and  horse.  The  stones,  which  are  said  to  be  more 
nourishing  than  the  tmit  itself,  are  eaten  by  horses  when  ground. 

(v)  The  forests  of  the  centre  are  distinguished  by  giant  lianas,  ebony-trees,  teak 
and  other  hard  woods.  "  Into  these  primeval  forests,"  says  Livingstone,  "the  sun, 
though  vertical,  cannot  penetrate,  except  by  sending  down  at  mid-day  thin  pencils 
of  rays  into  the  gloom.  The  climbing  plants,  from  the  size  of  a  whipcord  to  that  of  a 
man-of-war's  hawser,  are  so  numerous,  that  the  ancient  path  is  the  only  passage." 

(vi)  The  Central  Forest,  which  is  about  1200  mUes  broad,  and  through  which  the 
Congo  flows,  may  be  compared  with  the  Selvas,  through  which  the  Amazon  finds  Its 
way.  The  two  forests  are  the  largest  and  densest  In  the  world ;  both  are  on  the 
Equator,  and  both  In  the  region  of  perpetual  rain-fall  and  a  vertical  sun. 

19.  Animals. — Africa  is  the  home  of  the  largest  living  quadrupeds  ; 
and  it  excels  not  only  in  the  number  of  its  species  and  the  size  of  its 
specimens,  but  also  in  the  number  of  individuals.  The  most  charac- 
teristic animals  are  the  fleet-fdoted  berUvora,  and  pacbyderms.  Among 
the  pachyderms  the  most  important  are  the  eiepbaat,  the  blppo- 
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potemus,  the  rhinoceros,  and  of  these  the  hippopotamus,  is  peculiar 
to  Africa.  Antelopes  are  numerous  in  South  Africa — of  which  they 
are  highly  characteristic ;  and  troops  of  giraffes  may  be  seen  gallop- 
ing across  the  open  country  Arom  clump  to  clump,  while  the  swift 
ostrich  scours  the  plains.  The  one-humped  camel  is  used  in  the 
north. — The  largest  kinds  of  qnadrnmana  are  found  in  Tropical  and 
Western  Africa,  such  as  the  gorilla  and  the  chlmpansee.  Baboons  and 
mandrils  are  peculiar  to  this  continent. — Among  the  camlvora,  the 
Jackal  is  characteristic,  and  roams  the  whole  of  Africa ;  and  both  the 
striped  and  the  spotted  hyena  can  be  everywhere  seen.  Africa  is  the 
true  home  of  the  lion ;  while  the  leopard,  caracal,  and  civet-cat  are  the 
other  chief  representatives  of  the  cat  tribe.  The  tiger  and  the  bear 
are  not  found  at  all. — ^Besides  the  ostrich,  Africa  possesses  the  large 
seoretary-hlrd  ;  the  Ibis  and  flamingo  haunt  the  fresh- water  lakes,  and 
numerous  species  remarkable  for  the  brilliance  of  their  plumage  are 
seen  everywhere,  such  as  snn-blrds,  bee-eaters,  parrots,  and  king- 
fishers. In  South  and  Central  Africa,  the  tsetse, — a  fly,  whose  bite 
is  fatal  to  horses,  camels,  oxen,  and  dogs,  is  one  of  the  greatest 
obstacles  to  the  civilisation  of  Africa. — Among  reptiles,  the  crocodile 
is  much  larger  and  stronger  than  the  American  cayman  ;  but  serpents 
are  less  common  in  Africa  than  in  Ajnerica  or  Asia. 

(i)  The  inland  plains  swarm  with  animal  life.  Livingstone  mentions  that  he  has 
sometimes  had  to  force  his  way  throagh  the  conntless  herds  and  dense  troops  of 
aat«lop«i.  About  70  species  belong  to  Africa ;  and  they  vary  in  height  fh>m  the  size 
of  a  hare  to  that  of  the  eland,  which  is  larger  than  an  ox. 

(li)  The  setoa  and  the  vugga  cannot  be  tamed.  The  hippopotamu  is  found  fh>m  the 
Upper  Nile  down  to  the  Orange  Rirer.  The  alaphaat  and  rUnooaroi  are  native  to  the 
plains  of  Central  and  Southern  Africa. 

(iii)  The  AfHcan  elephant  is  larger,  stronger,  and  more  difficult  to  tame  than  his 
Asiatic  brother. 

<iv)  The  fforlUa  is  the  largest  of  the  apes.    His  true  home  is  in  Lower  Guinea. 

<v)  The  osMoh— the  most  powerful  of  all  running  birds— which  has  been  called 
*'the  feathered  camel,"  or  *'the  giraffe  among  birds/'  is  seen  in  almost  every  part 
of  AfHca.    The  valuable  white  feathers  are  found  in  the  tail  of  the  male  bird  only. . 

20.  Minerals.— Little  is  known  about  the  minerals  of  Africa.    Salt 
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is  widely  distributed.  Metals  are  nowhere  abundant ;  but  gold  seems 
to  be  the  metal  most  widely  spread  over  the  continent.  Iron  and 
copper  are  the  most  characteristic  metals.  Iron,  copper,  and  lead  are 
obtained  in  the  AUas  Mountains.  Copper  is  found  in  Namaqualand 
and  the  Congo  Basin  ;  and  it  exists  in  large  quantities  in  the  central 
mountains  of  South  Africa,  but  it  has  not  yet  been  mined.  DiamoadB 
are  found  in  Griqualand  West,  on  the  Yaal. 

(i)  Salt  is  used  as  money  in  Abyssinia ;  everywhere  in  Africa  it  is  regarded  as  a 
* 'sweetmeat" ;  and  the  salt  districts  in  the  native  kingdoms  of  South  Central  Aftica 
are  royal  possessions  which  are  Jealonsly  guarded. 

(ii)  e«14-4Bst  is  still  obtained  in  small  qnantities  fh>m  the  beds  of  rivers ;  and  the 
'*  Gold  Ooast"  got  its  name  ftt>m  the  presence  of  gold,  while  Guinea  gave  its  name  to 
ottr  gold  coin  of  the  value  of  21s.  Gold  is  now  mined  in  the  Transvaal  and  other 
parts  of  South  AfHca. 

(iii)  The  MamMid-telda  in  Griqualand  West,  on  the  Vaal,  near  the  Kalahari,  were 
discovered  in  1867.  Klabtrley  is  the  capital  of  this  region  of  the  *'  dry  diggings."  A 
large  diamond—"  Star  of  South  Afiica"— was  sold,  before  cutting,  for  £11,200. 

21.  miialxltantB. — The  inhabitants  of  Africa  may  be  divided  into 
original  natives ;  old  immigrants ;  and  new  immigrants.  The 
original  natives  are :  (1)  the  Hottentots  and  Bnabmen,  who  live  in 
the  south  and  south-west ;  (2)  the  Bantns  (Elafi&rs  and  Bechuanas), 
who  live  between  the  Hottentot  country  and  the  Equator ;  (3)  Negroes 
proper,  who  inhabit  the  Soudan;  and  these  three  races  are  native 
to  the  continent. — The  old  immigrants  comprise  two  races :  (1)  the 
Ancient  Egyptians  (of  whom  the  Kopts  are  the  modem  representa- 
tives), and  the  races  related  to  them,  such  as  the  Berbers  in  the 
north,  the  SomAli  and  Nnbians  in  the  east ;  (2)  the  Arabs  (a  family 
of  whom  are  Bedouins)  and  the  Abysstnlans,  both  of  Semitic  stock. 
— The  new  immigrants  are  Dntch,  RnglisTi,  French,  etc. 

(i)  The  HotttBtots  have  a  yellowish  complexion,  low  stature,  and  weak  musdda 
The  WsAnmi  belong  to  the  pigmy  peoples  that  are  said  to  be  descended  fh>m  the  old 
aborigines  who  were  deprived  of  their  lands  by  more  powerful  races.  "  If  AfHca  is 
the  continent  of  the  great  anthropoid  apes  (gorilla,  eto-X  *t  is  also  the  home  of  the 
most  ape-like  hunsan  beings." 

(ii)  The  BsBftw,  though  woolly-haired,  are  not  Negroes.  The  Kaf&rs  are  a  pastoral 
people,  with  large  herds  of  cattle,  living  in  well-built  houses  in  large  towns,  and 
cultivating  the  ground  careftilly.    (The  word  Kc^fir  is  Arabic,  and  means  ir^UUL) 
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(iii)  "  The  principal  Hegro  nations  are  the  MaadlBfoea,  who  are  nomeroos,  powerful, 
and  not  nnciTllised,  in  Senegambia,  and  further  inland,  around  the  head-waters  of  the 
Quorra,  where  they  have  established  a  great  number  of  kingdoms  and  smaller 
soyereignties."    The  purest  Negroes  are  found  in  Western  AMul 

(iv)  The  Atlas  Mountains  are  inhabited  by  more  than  twenty  different  tribes  of 
Bcrbtn,  who  are  perpetually  warring  on  each  other.  The  8«n«li  were  originally  Arabs. 
They  live  in  the  furthest  east,  on  the  lands  next  Gape  Guardaftii,  and  lead  a  wan* 
dering  and  pastoral  life. 

(V)  The  Arab!  came  originally  from  Arabia  and  conquered  the  north  of  Africa. 

(vl)  The  A1»7siiBlatti  are  of  Ethiopian  stock  mixed  with  Arab.  They  are  a  hand- 
some race,  with  straight  noses,  and  strong  bright  eyes,  .^r 

22.  Population  and  PopnlonaneBs. — Africa  is  said  to  possess  a  popu- 
lation of  about  200,000,000.  The  Western  Soudan,  from  the  Senegal 
to  the  Lower  Niger,  is  the  most  densely  peopled  part  of  the  con- 
tinent— with  50  persons  to  the  square  mile ;  and  Tunis  comes  next. 
The  most  thinly  peopled  parts  are  the  Saliara,  the  Transvaal  Republic, 
and  the  Portuguese  Territories  on  the  East  coast. 

(i)  ToBls  has  45  persons  to  the  square  mile, 
(ii)  The  Saliarm  (of  course  this  means  the  Oases)  has  1*6 ;  and  the  Traasraal  only  1. 

23.  Religions. — The  northern  half  of  Africa,  down  to  the  south  of 
Lake  Chad,  and  along  the  East  Coast  as  far  as  the  mouth  of  the  Zam- 
besi, is  Mahometan.  The  inhabitants  of  the  Southern  half  and  of 
the  south-west  coast  are  Nature  worshippers,  given  up  to  "  supersti- 
tions of  infinite  number  and  character."  In  Cape  Colony  and  the 
Dutch  Settlements,  the  people  are  Protestants ;  and,  in  Abyssinia,  a 
kind  of  Ohristianity  is  found.  j. 

0)  "In  the  Dark  Ck>ntinent  the  Mahometans  oocmpy  a  compact  domain  as  large 
as  all  Europe,  stretching  uninterruptedly  from  the  Red  Sea  to  the  Atlantic ;  and  their 
common  belief  tends  everywhere  to  difitise  the  social  ideas,  the  habits,  usages,  and 
speech  of  the  dominant  Arab  race."— R^clus. 

(ii)  When  Idam  (Mahometanism)  is  in  danger,  a  KaMl  ("  spiritual  leader  ")  rises  up 
to  lead  his  followers  against  the  *'  infidels."  When  the  French  invaded  Egypt,  a 
Mahdi  arose ;  in  the  British  war  against  Upper  Egypt  in  1886,  a  Mahdi  led  on  his 
followers  to  battle.  The  pilgrims  trom  Africa  to  Mecca  have  a  most  important 
influence  on  commerce  and  the  intercourse  tiiat  arises  from  commerce. 
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24.  Languages. — Most  of  the  languages  spoken  by  the  Negro 
nations  and  tribes  have  never  been  committed  to  writing — much  less  to 
type  ;  and  many  of  them  are  born,  live,  and  die  out  with  each  gener- 
ation. "  Arabic  is  the  language  for  the  whole  of  the  sea-coast  from 
the  Delta  of  the  Nile  to  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  and  from  the  Straits 
of  Gibraltar  to  the  mouth  of  the  Senegal"  In  the  Sahara,  Berber 
languages  are  spoken ;  in  most  of  the  South,  Bantu  languages. 
The  language  of  the  Hottentots  is  rich  in  "  click  "  sounds,  of  the  Bush- 
men, in  "  duck  "  sounds  ;  but  they  are  quite  distinct  from  each  other. 

25.  DlBCOvery. — Though  the  Nile  Valley  was  the  earliest  seat  of 
science  and  of  human  culture,  and  though  there  still  exist  there  monu- 
ments of  history  which  were  built  4000  years  before  Christ,  Africa  is 
still  the  least-known  division  of  the  globe  on  which  we  live.  The 
blank  spaces  on  the  map  are  very  numerous  ;  and  about  one-quarter 
of  the  whole  continent  is  still  completely  unknown.  Africa  has  been 
frequently  crossed  from  east  to  west,  or  from  west  to  east ;  but  never 
along  a  meridian  from  north  to  south.  The  following  are  the  chief 
dates  in  the  slow  uncovering  of  the  great  mystery  of  this  continent ; 

1.  Mariners  from  Diappo  found  '*  LitUe  Dieppe  "  on  the  coast  of  Guinea  in  Utft. 

2.  Bartkotomew  Dlai  discovers  '*  the  Cape  "  in  1487 ;  and  calls  it  Cabo  Tormen- 
toso  =:  Cai>e  of  Storms. 

8.  Vaaoo  da  Oaaa  doubles  the  Cape  and  skirts  the  East  Coast  up  to  2*  North  lat. 
in  I4t7-M.  King  John  of  Portugal  now  rechristens  the  Gape  the  *'Cape  of  Good 
Hope,"  because  he  thought  he  saw  in  it  the  way  to  the  Indies. 

4.  JamM  BrvM  discovers  the  source  of  the  Blue  Nile  in  1770. 

5.  Afirkaa  Ajsociatton  founded  in  1788.  They  send  out  Ledyard,  Mungo  Park,  and 
others  to  explore  tiie  basin  of  the  Niger. 

6.  MoiEftt^  the  great  missionary,  begins  to  explore  South  AfHca  in  1840. 

7.  DaTld  liTlBcston*  reaches  Lake  Ngami  in  1848 ;  crosses  the  continent  fh>m  the 
mouth  of  the  Zambesi  to  Loanda  in  1868 ;  from  1809-88  explores  Lake  Nyassa  and  the 
neighbouring  regions ;  in  1871.  along  with  Stanley,  reaches  Lake  Tanganyika ;  dies  at 
Ilala,  near  Lake  Bemba,  in  1873. 

8.  Barton  and  Bp«k«  discover  Lake  Tanganyika  inl808. 

9.  Bakw  discovers  the  Albert  Nyanza  in  1804. 

10.  Oamwon  in  1874-70  walks  across  Tropical  Africa  from  east  to  west. 
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11.  BtMil«7  reaches  the  month  of  the  Congo  from  the  interior  in  1877 ;  and  proves 
that  the  Lnalaba  and  the  Congo  are  one  stream. 

12.  JoMph  TlMmpMa  penetrates  the  Masai  Land  to  the  Victoria  Nyansa  in  18M. 

26.  Colonisation. — Africa  is  at  present  in  the  peculiar  position  of 
being  ardently  coveted  by  the  most  enterprising  states  of  Earope. 
Eight  European  Powers  hold  portions  of  this  continent  Oreat  Britain 
holds  Cape  Colony  in  the  south ;  many  settlements  on  the  west ; 
''  protects ''  a  long  part  of  the  coast  in  the  east ;  and  holds  Egypt  in 
her  own  hand.  France  holds  Algeria ;  the  Senegal  Basin  ;  *^  French 
Congo  ; "  and  some  smaller  settlements.  Germany  has  lands  both  on 
the  west  and  the  east  coasts  ;  and  is  always  eager  for  more.  Portugal 
has  her  old  possessions  of  Angola  and  Benguela,  and  a  good  deal  on  the 
east  coast.  Spain  has  a  narrow  foot-hold  at  Ceuta  only.  Italy  holds 
the  Ked  Sea  coast  from  Massowah  to  Assab  in  Abyssinia ;  and  looks 
with  longing  eyes  towards  Tripoli.  Turkey  is  suzerain  of  Egypt ;  and 
also  holds  the  Pashalik  of  Tripoli  with  Fezzan ;  but  her  power  is 
dying.  The  little  enterprising  country  of  Belgium  has  also  an  eye 
upon  Africa;  and  the  King  of  the  Belgians  is  the  "Sovereign*'  of 
the  Free  Congo  State. 

The  parts  of  Africa  held  by  European  Powers  are  as  foUows  : 

<I)  Oraat  Brttela :  (a)  Settlements  at  Gambia  and  Sierra  Leone ;  and  the  Oninea 
Coast  from  the  Assinie  River  to  the  Niger  Delta  and  on  to  the  Cameroons.  (b)  A 
Protectorate  over  the  Lower  Niger  and  the  Benne.  (c)  Cape  Colony,  Natal,  Oriqna- 
land  West ;  Protectorates  over  Basntoland,  Kaffirland,  Pondoland,  Bechnanaland,  and 
part  of  Znlnland.    (d)  A  Protectorate  over  the  Masai  Land. 

(ii)  FrsBM:  Algeria,  Tunis,  the  Senegal  Basin ;  the  Gaboon  and  Ogowai  Basfais; 
and  Obok,  on  the  Straits  of  Bab-el-Mandeb. 

(iii)  Portagai :  Angola  and  Bengnela,  on  the  west  coast,  with  a  small  tract  Jnst  north 
of  the  Congo  month ;  Mozambiqne  and  Sofala  on  the  east 

(iv)  Spain :  Ceuta,  opposite  Gibraltar. 

(v)  QwmMXf :  Coast-lands  lh>m  Orange  River  to  Cape  Frio  (excepting  the  British 
settlement  at  Walvisch  Bay) ;  the  Cameroons,  at  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Guinea,  etc 

(vi)  Italy :  Coast  of  Red  Sea  from  Massowah  to  Assab. 

(vii)  Tufcay:  Suzerainty  of  Egypt;  Pashaliks  of  Tripolitana  and  Fezzan. 

(viil)  B«lftam:  The  "sovereignty"  over  the  Congo  Free  State  (which  is  also  "pro- 
tected "  by  the  European  Poweia).      j^« 
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^  THE    BARBARY    STATES. 

Introductory. — Baxliary  is  the  general  name  for  four  states  which 
lie,  in  the  north  of  Africa,  upon  the  Mediterranean.  These  are 
Morocco,  Algeria,  Tunis,  and  Tripoli.  The  chief  physical  feature  of 
Morocco  is  the  Greater  Atlas ;  while  the  Lesser  Atlas  runs  not  only 
through  Morocco,  bu^  3dso  through  Algeria  and  Tunis.  The  rivers 
are  short  and  of  little  importance.  They  sink  down  to  a  small 
thread  of  water  in  summer;  and  even  the  Draa,  in  Morocco,  has 
many  of  the  characteristics  of  a  mere  Wady,  The  climate  is  temperate 
and  bracing  on  the  uplands  and  the  northern  slopes ;  but  very  hot 
on  the  south,  where  the  country  looks  out  upon  the  desert. 

A  Wadj  is  a  deaert  stream  which  is  a  raging  torrent  in  the  rainy  season,  and 
waterless,  or  nearly  waterless,  in  the  dry  season.  (The  word,  which  is  Moorish,  appears 
in  Spain  in  the  form  of  (TimuH— as  in  Quadiana,  Guadalquivirt  etc) 


MOROCXX). 

1.  The  Oonntry. — ^Morocco  is  the  most  westerly  of  the  Mediterranean 
States.  It  IS  a  "Sultanate"  or  Empire,  ruled  over  by  a  despotic 
sovereign  who  has  the  title  of  " Emir-al-Mumenim "  or  "Prince  of 
the  Faithful"  It  has  an  area  of  220,000  square  miles — that  is,  nearly 
four  times  that  of  England  and  Wales.  The  population  is  not  known  ; 
but  the  most  trustworthy  estimate  seems  to  be  5,000,000.  There  are 
in  the  country  three  distinct  regions  :  (i)  The  Tell,  which  is  a  breadth 
of  fertile  land  rising  from  the  coast  to  the  uplands ;  (ii)  The  High- 
lands, embracing  the  mountain-country ;  and  (iii)  the  desert  region  of 
the  Sahara,  where  the  lion  and  panther  are  found.  The  fertile  coast- 
region  is  inhabited  chiefly  by  Moors ;  the  highland  regions  by  Berbers, 
many  of  whose  tribes  are  practically  independent. 

2.  Products  and  Trade. — The  area  of  the  Tdll  is  nearly  as  large  as 
that  of  Great  Britain  ;  and  all  kinds  of  crops  grow  in  it.  llaizo, 
dates,  almonds,  olives,  beans,  and  peas  are  largely  cultivated.    The 
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three  largest  exports  are  oxen,  m&iie,  and  beans ;  and  Great  Britain 
is  the  largest  buyer  of  the  two  last. 

3.  Towns. — There  are  three  large  towns — all  inland  ;  and  two  con- 
siderable ports.  The  large  towns  are  Morocco ;  Fox ;  and  Mequlnex. 
The  two  ports  are  Mogador  and  Tangier. 

(i)  Moroooo  (50)  is  the  capital.  Seen  from  without,  it  is  a  superb  and  imposing 
city ;  within,  it  is  half  ruins.  When  the  Emperor  goes  through  the  city,  his  approach 
is  heralded  by  the  despatch  of  a  number  of  human  heads,  which  are  then  fixed  on  the 
fh>nt  of  the  palace,  as  a  warning  to  the  unruly. 

(ii)  Fm  (1M)  is  the  largest  city  in  the  Empire.  It  is  a  "  Holy  City,"  almost  as 
much  reverenced  by  the  Faithful  as  Mecca  and  Medina.  The  Mussulman  inhabitants 
dress  in  yellow ;  the  Jews  in  black ;  the  women  in  red.  It  is  a  place  of  great  trade. 
It  manulkctures  leather,  earthenware,  and  the  kind  of  cap  called  /u. 

(iii>  MeciBinei  (86)  is  the  centre  of  the  agricultural  district  Its  broad  streets  are 
interspersed  with  gardens,  which  supply  the  people  with  fhiits  and  vegetables. 

(iv)  Mofsdor  is  the  chief  port  on  the  Atlantic. 

(v)  Tangier,  on  tlie  Straits,  has  the  largest  foreign  commerce,  and  also  a  laiige  trade 
with  Gibraltar  (Ceuta  belongs  to  Spain). 


Algeria. 

1.  The  Country.— Algeria  is  the  largest  and  most  important  of  the 
colonies  that  belong  to  France.  It  is  bounded  on  the  west  bj 
Morocco;  on  the  east,  by  Tunis  and  Tripoli;  on  the  south,  its 
boundaries  have  not  been  clearly  defined.  Like  Morocco,  it  consists 
of  three  parts :  (i)  the  fertile  Tell ;  (ii)  the  Atlas  Hlglilands ;  and 
(iii)  the  Baliara.  In  the  last  region  the  only  habitable  parts  are  in 
the  artificial  oases  which  have  grown  round  the  artesian  wells  sunk 
by  the  French.  At  the  southern  foot  of  the  Atlas  runs  the  '*  Plain 
of  the  Shotts,"  or  marshy  lakes,  on  the  banks  of  which  alfa  grows 
in  abundance.  This  plain  lies  beneath  the  level  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean. The  area  of  the  country  amounts  to  about  184,0(X)  square 
miles,  or  very  nearly  the  size  of  the  whole  of  France.  The  population 
is  under  4,000,0(X);  and  there  are  only  quarter  of  a  million  of 
Frenchmen. 
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2.  Produotfl,  Trade,  and  CommunicationB. — The  soil  of  the  Tell  is 

extremely  fertile,  is  well- watered,  and  grows  excellent  crops  of  all 
kinds  of  cereals— and  chiefly  wheat,  olives,  tobacco,  cotton  and  rice. 
More  than  45  millions  of  acres  are  under  cultivation ;  and  of  these 
about  }f  ths  are  held  by  Europeans.  About  two-thirds  of  the  total 
commerce  of  the  country  is  carried  on  with  France.  Spain  and  Great 
Britain  come  next  as  customers.  The  most  important  article  of 
export  is  alfii  (a  kind  of  esparto  grass  used  for  making  paper),  which 
grows  in  a  broad  belt  running  through  the  middle  of  the  country. 
There  are  nearly  2000  miles  of  railway  in  the  country. 

(i)  Alfa  is  one  of  the  chief  eources  of  wealth  in  Algeria.  There  are  15,000,000 
acres  under  it ;  and,  as  it  grows  wild,  its  cnltore  costs  nothing. 

3.  Towns. — Algeria  possesses  four  towns  with  a  population  of  more 
than  20,000.     These  are  :  Algiers  ;  Oran  ;  Constantlne  ;  and  Bdne. 

(i)  Alcitn  (75)  is  the  capital  of  "  Aft-ican  France."  It  is  the  foremost  city  in 
Afirica,  as  "a  centre  for  the  difftision  of  European  civilisation  throughout  the  Con- 
tinent."  Seen  fh)m  the  sea,  it  is  one  of  the  grandest,  noblest,  and  most  striking 
cities  in  the  world.  It  is  called  the  "  silver  city  "  from  the  glistening  white  appear- 
ance of  its  buildings.  It  was  once  the  capital  of  piracy ;  but  Lord  Ezmouih,  in 
1810,  bombarded  the  town,  destroyed  the  fleet  in  the  harbour,  and  forced  the  Dey  to 
set  f^ee  his  Christian  captives. 

(ii)  Oraa  (70)  is  the  busiest  trading  port  in  Algeria.    It  exports  esparto  grass. 

(iii)  Onwrtaiittne  (50)  is  the  most  important  inland  city.  It  stands  on  a  rocky  plateau. 
Its  staple  industry  Is  in  leather ;  and  whole  streets  are  filled  with  the  workshops  of 
tanners,  saddlers,  and  shoemakers.    It  is  the  Northampton  of  Algeria. 

(iv)  BAm  (80)  is  a  port  with  an  excellent  roadstead. 


Tunis. 

4.  The  small  state  of  Tunis  is  under  the  protection  of  France. 
It  is  a  little  larger  than  Portugal,  with  a  population  a  little  over 
2,000,000.  The  state  receives  its  name  from  its  capital,  which  is 
one  of  the  largest  cities  in  Africa.  It  is  a  well-cultivated  country ; 
and  its  chief  exports  are  olive-oil,  wheat,  and  esparto.  Great  Britain 
buys  esparto,  and  sends  back  cotton  goods.  There  are  nearly  300 
miles  of  railway  in  the  country. 
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(i)  Tali  (Li5)  stands  on  the  Lake  of  Tnnis,  ten  miles  south-eMt  of  the  site  of  ancient 
Carthage.  It  manofkctores  silks  and  woollen  stalb.  The  city  walls  measure  fire 
miles  in  cireomference.  It  was  called  by  the  Ifossnlmans  "the  white,  the  odorons, 
the  flowery,  the  bride  of  the  west ;"  and  even  now  the  North  AiHcan  Mahometans 
regard  it  as  the  city  of  good  taste,  of  literature,  of  fashion,— as  a  kind  of  "African 
Paris."    Its  port  is  called  Ooletta. 

(ii)  Katrwaa,  south  of  Tunis,  is  the  religious  capital  of  the  country.  It  is  a  "  Holy 
City ; "  Jews  are  forbidden  to  reside  within  its  walls ;  it  is  "  one  of  the  Four  Gates  of 
Paradise ; "  and  "  seven  days'  stay  at  Kairwan  are  equivalent  to  one  day  at  Mecca." 

Tripoli. 

TBIPOU  With  FBZZAM. — This  country  is  not  an  independent  state, 
but  a  mere  proyince  or  vUayet  of  Turkey.  Though  it  is  four  times 
larger  than  Great  Britain,  the  amount  of  cultivated  land  is  not  larger 
than  an  average  English  county.  The  population  of  Tripoli  and 
Fezzan  numbers  about  1,000,000.  Its  chief  exports  are  ostrieh 
featbers,  esparto  grass,  and  wheat.  The  greater  portion  of  Fezzan  is 
a  silent  and  barren  desert,  with  oases  here  and  there.  The  capital  of 
Tripoli  is  Tripoli ;  of  Fezzan,  Hurznk. 

(i)  Tripoli  (80)  is  the  only  seaport  of  consequence  on  the  800  miles  of  coast  which 
the  country  possesses.  From  this  city  are  despatched  every  year  about  eight  large 
caravans,  comprising  from  1000  to  8000  camels,  and  escorted  by  hundreds  of  armed 
Arabs.  They  go  through  Murzuk  on  to  Wadai,  Bomu,  Houssa  and  Timbuotoo,  where 
they  exchange  cotton  goods  and  other  European  manulkctures  for  ostrich  feathers, 
ivory,  gold  dust,  and  slaves. 

(ii)  ifamk  is  a  centre  of  internal  trade,  and  caravans  connect  it  with  Cairo,  Bomu, 
and  even  Ashanti.  Man-hunting  raids  are  made  by  the  princes  of  the  fertile  lands  in 
the  Soudan ;  and  the  captives  are  sold  to  Arab  merchants.  They  are  marched  over  the 
desert  under  a  burning  sun  for  about  800  miles,  to  Murzuk.  One  great  annual 
caravan  brings  about  4000  slaves ;  and  "  on  both  sides  of  the  routeare  seen  the  blanched 
bones  of  dead  slaves,  many  of  the  skeletons  still  wrapped  in  the  blue  negro  garment. 
Any  one  who  did  not  know  the  way  would  only  have  to  foUow  the  bones  which  lie 
right  and  left  of  the  track." 


^ 


EGYPT. 


1.  Oonittzy. — ^Egypt  is  a  country  which  lies  in  the  delta  and  lower 
valley  of  the  Nile.  **An  arid  desert  and  a  verdant  plain  between 
two  high  ramparts  of  rocks :  that  is  Egypt '^    Its  southern  limit  is 
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Wady  BMltky  at  the  Second  Cataract  on  the  Nile  :  its  northern,  the 
Mediterranean ;  while  the  desert  lies  on  both  sides  of  it,  the  Lil^yan 
Desert  od  the  west,  and  the  Nubian 
Desert  on  the  easL  It  la  gener- 
ally di Tided  into  two  pBJta,  Upper 
Bgypt  and  Lower  Egypt — the  former 
a  valley,  the  latter  a  low  plain. 
This  low  pLdn  is  the  Belu  of  the 
Nile.  The  area  of  the  country 
is  officially  ^tiamted  at  nearly 
400,000  square  miles  ■  hut  the  real 
Egypt— that  part  ^  hich  supports  i  n- 
habitants^ — amoimta  to  only  II^OOO 
square  miles,  an  area  less  than  twic^ 
the  size  of  Yorkshire.  Its  popula* 
tion,  in  spite  of  oppression,  grow^ 
rapidly  aud  now  amounts  to  more 
than  7,000,000.     The  soil  is  of  the 


The  Nuje  and  Conoo  Basiks. 

richest  kind.  It  is  on  an  average  about  32  ft.  deep  ;  and  is  renewed 
every  year  by  the  large  contributions  of  fertilising  mud  brought  down 
by  the  river.  "  Egypt  is  the  gift  of  the  Nile.'*  Should  it  rise  too 
high,  it  destroys  much  property ;  should  it  fall  short,  it  causes  famine. 
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0)  Egypt  inclades,  besides  the  DeltA  and  the  NUe  Valley,  the  territory  of  Hi 
(SinalX  in  Asia ;  and  the  Red  Set  coast  from  Suez  to  Kosseir. 

(ii)  Wady-HiJfa  Is  800  miles  from  Cairo.  Prior  to  1884,  the  Khediye  of  Egypt 
claimed  rale  over  territory  which  extended  almost  to  the  Eqnator.  But  the  people  of 
the  SoQdan  rebelled ;  and  the  valley  above  Wady-Halfa  had  to  be  given  up. 

(iii)  The  ]>«lu  (which  begins  120  miles  firom  the  sea)  is  a  level  plain  richly 
cultivated,  varied  only  by  the  lofty  dark-brown  mounds  on  which  ancient  cities 
stood,  and  other  moonds  on  which  are  perched  villages  among  groves  of  palm-trees. 
Otherwise,  there  are  no  trees  anywhere  to  be  seen.  It  is  everywhere  permeated  by 
irrigation  canals  and  channeU,  both  natural  and  artiflciaL— In  Vpptr  Egypt  the  valley 
is  very  narrow— a  green  strip  ten  to  fifteen  miles  In  breadth— 4md  bounded  by 
mountains  of  no  great  height.  These  hills  are  really  the  edges  of  the  desert 
table-land,  through  which  the  river  has  sawed  its  way.  (The  whole  country  has  been 
compared  to  "  a  triangular  kite  with  a  long  sinuous  talL*^ 

(iv)  *'  The  bright  green  of  the  fields,  the  reddish-brown  of  the  great  river  (dull-green 
when  in  floodX  the  tender  tints  of  the  bare  yellow  rooks,  the  intense  blue  of  the  sky, 
all  go  to  make  a  series  of  beautiftil  views,  which  vary  little  in  form,  though  to  some 
extent  in  colour."  At  the  time  of  '*  High  Nile,"  Egypt  presents  the  appearance  of  an 
inland  sea,  with  a  number  of  villages  rising  above  the  flood,  and  rafts  floating  about, 
on  which  many  of  the  inhabitants  live  for  a  time. 

(v)  West  of  the  Nile  Valley  are  several  oases,  which  support  some  thousands  of  in- 
habitants. The  most  famous  is  the  Btwah  Oaili^  in  which  stood  the  oracle  of  Jupiter 
Ammon,  which  Alexander  the  Great  consulted.  Date-groves,  olive-trees,  apricot, 
pomegranate,  and  plum-trees  make  the  spot  look  beautiftd.  It  lies  in  a  depression 
95  ft  below  the  level  of  the  Mediterranean.  "  Slwah  is  a  little  paradise  ;  round  the 
dark  blue  minors  of  its  lakes  stand  clumps  of  palms,  orange-trees,  and  olives." 

(vi)  In  the  year  1800  the  population  numbered  only  8,000.000 ;  but  in  ancient 
times  it  must  have  been  the  seat  of  one  of  the  densest  populations  on  the  globe. 

(vii)  The  present  population  gives  an  average  of  6i0  persons  to  the  square  mile, 
which  is  higher  than  that  of  Belgium,  Saxony,  or  England.  The  people  include  Arab- 
Egyptians  (who  are  HahometansX  Copts  (who  are  ChrlstlansX  Turks,  Greeks, 
Armenians,  etc.  The  Turks,  who  only  number  30,000f  are  the  masters,  and  fill  all 
the  high  offices  of  state.  The  people  are  ground  down  by  taxation ;  they  are  like 
the  grain  of  sesame,  which  is  ground  so  long  as  It  yields  oil.     , . 

2.  Its  Commerolal  Position. — Egypt  stands  at  the  crossing  of  the 
two  great  commercial  diagonals  of  the  world — the  overland  route 
between  Asia  and  Africa,  and  the  ocean-highwaj  between  tiie 
Atlantic,  the  Mediterranean,  and  the  Indian  Ocean.  And  the  open- 
ing of  the  Suez  Oaiua  in  1869  has  placed  Egypt  midway  between  the 
farthest  western  and  the  farthest  eastern  continent — between  America 
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and  AustraUa.    All  the  great  international  commercial  routes  of 
the  world  now  converge  upon  the  Suez  CanaL 

3.  The  FLoodlng  of  the  Kile. — The  annual  overflow  of  the  Nile  is 
one  of  the  greatest  marvels  in  physical  geography.  For  countless 
ages,  it  has  risen  to  within  a  few  inches  of  the  same  height,  and  to 
within  a  few  hours  of  the  same  time,  year  after  year.  At  Cairo,  the 
rise  is  from  25  ta  27  ft.  The  alluvium  spread  over  the  adjacent 
country  is  a  contribution  of  new  soil  and  creates  a  new  Egypt, 
though  it  amounts  to  only  6  inches  in  the  course  of  each  hundred 
years.  "  The  brown  or  blackish  mud  is  the  only  manure  required  for 
the  crops." 

(i)  In  Lower  Egypt,  the  innndation  begins  about  the  10th  of  June,  and  attains  its 
greatest  height  in  three  months.  Daring  the  three  months  of  flood,  the  Nile  con- 
tributes to  the  Mediterranean  as  mudlt  water  as  during  the  remaining  nine  months. 

(ii)  **The  day  when  the  Nile  reaches  the  proper  level  for  catting  the  dykes  which 
separate  it  fh>m  the  irrigation  canals  is  a  day  of  r^oidng  for  aU  the  riverside  popula- 
tions.  In  former  times,  a  young  maiden  was  on  this  occasion  borne  with  great  pomp 
and  cast  into  the  seething  waters.  Now  her  place  is  taken  by  a  dressed-up  doll, 
which  is  still  offered  by  the  public  executioner— a  curious  reminiscence  of  former 
human  sacrifice." 

(iil)  In  1874,  all  the  sunmier  crops  were  threatened  with  complete  destruction ;  but 
the  population  rose  and  battled  with  the  rising  waters.  For  more  than  a  month 
700,000  men  were  engaged  in  repairing,  strengthening,  and  raising  the  embankments. 

4.  Products,  Trade,  and  Communication. — Though  rain  seldom  falls 
even  in  the  Delta,  and  sometimes  not  for  years  in  Upper  Egypt,  the 
Nile,  which  gives  the  fertile  soil,  gives  also  plenty  of  water  for 
irrigation.  Hence,  from  the  very  earliest  times,  the  principal  occupa- 
tion of  the  Egyptians  has  been  ae^rlculture.  The  chief  products  are 
cotton,  cereals,  and  sugar.  The  principal  exports  are  cotton,  cotton- 
seed, sugar,  and  beans.  Great  Britain  takes  about  half  of  all  the 
exports,  and  sends  back  cotton  goods,  clothing,  and  coaL  The 
commerce  of  Egypt  is  always  growing ;  and,  relatively  to  the  popula- 
tion, it  is  half  as  large  as  that  of  France.  There  are  about  1300  miles 
of  railway  (single  line)  in  the  country  ;  but  the  Nile  itself  and  about 
600  miles  of  capals  furnish  water-ways  for  the  traffic  and  travel  of  the 
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people.    The  Sum  Oaiua  belongs  to  the  oommeroe  of  the  world ;  and 
its  freedom  is  guaranteed  hj  the  Great  Powers. 


(i)  BMides  the  product!  above  mentioned,  4AtM,  ii 
,  are  grown;  and  excellent  lft|  melou,  baaasM,  and  other  kinds  of  frnit»  in 
the  gardens.  The  ordinary  food  of  the  people  is  dams  a  Und  of  millet  There  are 
three  harreata  in  the  year,  and  there  has  always  been  a  snrplos  of  grain  in  Egypt 

(ii)  The  peasantry  are  called  Fellahs  (or  Fellaheen=Plon^imen) ;  and  the  nomad 
tribes  of  the  Desert  are  called  BedoalBs. 

(iii)  Besides  the  ordinary  articles  of  trade,  Egypt  exports  fasi-svabte,  ostrieh  fSalhwi, 
Ivory,  seaaa,  and  geld. 

(iv)  The  two  main  branches  (there  were  once  seven)  of  the  Nile— the  BeseMa  and  the 
Dasdetla  branches,  form  highways  into  the  interior ;  bat  these  are  supplemented  by 
numerous  canals.  The  most  important  of  these  is  the  M>hwa4kh  Oual,  joining 
Alexandria  and  Rosetta. 

(v)  The  Ssis  Oaaal  was  begun  by  the  great  French  engineer  M.  De  Lesseps,  in 
1859,  and  finished  in  1860.  It  is  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  world.  It  goes  from  Pwt 
Said,  through  Lake  Menzaleh,  Lake  Timseh  and  the  Bitter  Lakes,  to  the  port  of 
Sasa,  and  is  100  miles  long.  Tsmallta,  founded  by  the  late  ruler  of  Bgypt  stands 
on  the  north  side  of  Lake  Timseh,  and  has  an  excellent  position  as  an  entrep6t 
Very  large  steamers  can  pass  through  the  canaL  About  8000  British  vessels  pass 
through  every  year  (for  this  canal  is  now  the  highway  to  India);  and  that  is  three 
times  as  many  as  all  the  vessels  of  all  the  other  countries  of  the  world  put  together. 
The  tolls  paid  by  the  vessels  using  the  canal  amount  to  over  £8,000,000  a  year. 

(vi)  Telegraphs  accompany  the  railways,  and  also  the  high  roads.  A  few  years  ago 
a  telegraph  line  stretched  from  Alexandria  almost  to  the  Equator. 

5.  Towns. — There  are  only  two  large  towns  in  Egypt — Cairo  and 
Alexandria.  But  there  are  also  a  few  of  which  it  may  be  well  to 
know  something,  such  as  :  Damletta,  gagailg,  Roaetta,  Port  Bald,  and 
Sues. 

(i)  OADU)  (875X  the  capital,  sUnds  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Nile,  a  litUe  above  the 
branching,  at  the  apex  of  the  triangle  of  alluvial  land.  It  is  the  "diamond  clasp" 
which  closes  *'  the  fan  of  the  delta."  It  is  the  largest  town  in  Africa.  It  is  sur- 
rounded by  waUs ;  is  commanded  by  a  strung  and  noble-looking  citadel ;  and  contains 
400  mosques.  People  of  all  races  and  languages  are  seen  in  its  streets ;  and  the 
bazaars  are  splendid  emporiums  of  all  kinds  of  goods.  It  Is  also  a  great  seat  of 
Mahometan  learning.  On  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river  Is  the  town  of  qhlssh,  near 
which  stand  three  of  the  largest  pyramids.  The  laigest  of  all  is  that  of  Cheops,  which 
covers  an  area  of  over  12  acres,  and  is  480  ft  high.  (All  up  the  Nile  Valley  are  count- 
less ruins  of  former  greatness— such  as  temples,  pyramids,  tombs,  palaces,  coloasal 
statues,  sphinxes,  obelisks,  and  other  works  of  art) 
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(U)  Aknaiite  (880)  is  tb«  chief  port  of  Egypt  It  is  one  of  the  great  historic  cities 
of  the  world,  and  wss  founded  by  Alexander  the  Qreat  (who  had  an  eye  for  a  situation 
fayoniable  to  commerce)  in  832  b.  a  It  was  at  one  time  the  chief  seatofQreek 
learning;  it  had  the  finest  libraries  in  the  world ;  it  was  "  the  brain  of  mankind  ;** 
and  formed  the  Intellectaal  Exchange  between  the  Esstem  and  Western  Worlds.  Now 
its  glories  are  departed ;  though  it  is  still  a  fine  city.  It  was  bombarded  by  the 
British  fleet  in  1882 ;  and  many  of  its  fine  streets  laid  in  rains. 

(iil)  DMDletta  (86)  stands  on  an  eastern  limb  of  the  NQe ;  and  is  the  centre  of  a 
large  trade  in  rice,  salt^  and  fish.    It  is  the  third  laigest  city  in  Egypt 

(iy)  laca^  (22)  is  a  great  entrep6t  for  the  cotton  and  cereals  grown  in  this  part  of 
the  Delta.  East  of  it  stands  Ttf^*K«Mr  (="  Great  lfoand"X  where  the  Egyptians 
were  defeated  by  Lord  Wolseley  in  the  war  of  1882. 

t)  Beeetta  (18),  near  the  month  of  the  left  branch  of  the  Nile,  exports  rice. 

(vi)  Pwt  Said  (18)  at  the  entrance  of  the  Sues  Oanal,  stands  on  the  narrow  strip  of 
land  which  separates  Lake  Menzaleh  from  the  Mediterranean.  Planted  on  a  snrf- 
beaten  strand,  twenty-four  miles  from  f^esh  water,  from  arable  lands,  and  from  trees, 
the  creation  of  this  town  is  almost  as  great  a  marvel  as  the  oonstmction  of  the  Snes 
CanaL    Its  central  position  makes  its  commercial  prospects  very  hopefiiL 

(vii)  Wmm  (12)  bids  fkir  to  rank  with  Alexandria  and  Port  Sa^d  as  a  commercial  port. 

I 

NUBIA  AND  THE  EASTERN  SOUDAN. 

1.  HnMft. — This  is  the  name  giyen  to  the  countiy  which  lies  south 
of  the  Wady  Haifa,  up  to  lO**  N.  lat,  and  which  contains  the 
yalley  of  the  Upper  Nile  and  the  country  between  the  Libyan  Desert 
and  the  Red  Sea — with  the  exception  of  Abyssinia.  The  part 
between  lO"*  and  the  Albert  Nyanza  had  the  general  name  of  the 
BgsrptUn  Soudan ;  but  Egypt,  since  the  successful  revolt  of  the  Mahdi, 
has  given  up  the  government  of  that  part  of  the  country.  The  native 
states  of  DarftaT,  Wadai,  and  Kordofui  all  lie  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
this  region.  The  whole  of  this  country,  which  has  the  character  of  a 
vast  steppe,  crossed  by  mountain  ranges,  is  thinly  peopled  by  a  mixed 
race  of  Arab-Negroes. 

Prior  to  1884,  the  dominions  of  the  Khedive  almost  reached  the  Bqnator ;  and 
their  area  was  estimated  at  a  million  square  miles. 

2.  Tlie  Upper  Hile. — The  Blue  HUe  (from  Abyssinia)  and  the  White 
Kile  (from  the  Albert  Nyanza)  join  in  this  region,  nearly  at  the  point 
where  Kbartonm  stands.    The  country  between  these  two  Niles  is 
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called  Benaar.  Further  down,  the  Attera  or  Black  River  (also  from 
Abyssinia),  joins  the  Nile  near  Berber,  but  only  in  the  rainy  season. 
In  the  dry  season,  its  bed,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  broad,  is  completely  dry  ; 
it  is  "a  desert  within  a  desert."  Below  this,  the  Nile  receives  not  a 
single  tributary  ;  and,  what  with  the  demands  for  irrigation  and  the 
rapid  evaporation,  becomes  smaller  and  smaller  as  it  nears  the  sea. 
The  lands  watered  by  the  Upper  Nile  and  its  tributaries  are  elevated 
park-like  plains — with  forests  and  savannahs  in  different  parts.  In 
the  south-east  are  large  forests  in  which  ebony  and  other  hard  woods 
grow. 

3.  Produce,  Trade,  and  Communlcatlona — ^Dhurra,  the  date-palm, 
cotton,  Indigo,  tobacco,  and  many  kinds  of  gums,  are  grown  in  Nubia 
and  the  Eastern  Soudan.  But  the  most  valuable  export  is  ivory, 
which  is  obtained  from  the  vast  herds  of  elephants  that  roam 
over  the  immense  "parks"  of  this  wonderful  country.  Caravan.^ 
carry  ivory  and  other  goods  to  Cairo  and  to  Suakim  on  the  Red  Sea. 

4.  Towns. — The  towns  are  in  many  cases  merely  collections  of 
villages.  The  most  important  are  Khartoum,  Senaar,  BnaUni, 
Hassowah,  Berber,  and  El  Obeid. 

(i)  Khartoom  (40)  is  the  largest  town  and  centre  of  traffic  in  the  country,  and  the  con* 
verging  point  of  all  the  caravan  routes.  Ivory,  ebony,  and  ostrich  feathers  are  sent 
on  from  here  across  the  desert  to  Korosko  and  thence  down  the  Nile  to  Cairo.  Here 
the  great  General  Gordon,  with  his  Egyptian  garrison,  was  mordered  by  the  Mahdi  on 
Jan.  26, 1886. 

(ii)  Bsnsir,  on  the  Blue  Nile,  which  gives  its  name  to  the  whole  region,  was  once 
a  large  and  prosperous  town.    It  is  a  meeting-place  for  caravans. 

(iii)  Smkim  is  the  only  port  on  the  Red  Sea  coast  between  Kosseir  and  Massowah, 
and  the  starting-point  of  the  caravan  route  to  Berber  and  Khartoum.  It  was  the 
chief  port  for  landing  troops  and  stores  during  the  Egyptian  war.  It  is  the  port  from 
which  African  pilgrims  embark  for  Mecca. 

(iv)  Massowah  (5),  further  south,  stands  on  a  coral  island.  It  is  an  important  bar- 
hour  for  the  Abyssinians ;  but  Italy  holds  it  at  present. 

(v)  B«rbtr  is  the  starting-point  of  the  most  fk<equented  caravan  route  frY>m  the 
Middle  Nile  to  the  Red  Sea.  In  1885  a  railway  frx>m  Suakim  to  Berber  was  begun ; 
a  few  miles  were  constructed ;  it  has  for  the  present  been  given  up ;  but,  when  it  is 
completed,  Berber  will  become  the  chief  port  of  Upper  Soudan. 
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(vi)  Kl  OlMld  (80)  ii  the  capital  of  Kordofitn,  and  the  point  from  which  the  Mahdi 
led  his  troopa  against  Ehartoam.    It  is  a  great  central  emporinm  of  the  slave-trade. 


ABYSSINIA. 

1,  The  Ooontry — Abyssinia  is  a  mountainous  country — a  land  of 
lakes,  mountains,  and  mountain-torrents — which  lies  to  the  south-east 
of  Nubia.  It  is  an  immense  pear-shaped  mountain-dump ;  and  is 
often  called  the  "  African  Switzerland.^'  It  is  an  enormous  table-land 
with  an  average  elevation  of  7000  ft.  The  main  mass  has  been 
cut  into  island-like  sections,  which  are  separated  by  gorges  and 
ravines,  some  of  which  are  4000  ft  deep.  From  the  table-land  rise 
various  mountain-chains,  and  also  isolated  mountains,  with  naked 
perpendicular  sides,  which  look  like  domes,  or  pyramids,  or  pillais,  or 
obelisks.  The  long  slope  of  the  country  is  to  the  west ;  the  short 
slope,  to  the  east,  taUa  very  abruptly  into  the  low  plain  which 
fringes  the  Red  Sea.  The  whole  country  rises  out  of  the  Torrid  Zone 
into  the  region  of  perpetual  snow.  It  is  said  to  be  nearly  as  large  as 
France  ;  though  its  population  is  not  more  than  3,000,000.  The 
people  are  of  South- Arabian  blood  ;  but  the  chief  race  at  present  is 
that  of  the  Oallas,  a  people  who  came  from  a  land  south  of  Abyssinia. 

(i)  Three  regions  or  zones  are  disttngolshed  in  the  Plateau  of  Abyssinia.  These 
are :  (a)  the  Kollas  (a  "  Hot  Lands  ")  from  8000  to  4800  ft.  above  the  sea-level,  which 
produce  cotton,  indigo,  sugar-cane,  coffee,  bananas,  and  dates,  and  where  black  lions, 
elephants,  panthers,  and  huge  snakes  exist,  (b)  The  second  zone,  up  to  9000  ft, 
with  a  climate  like  that  of  Italy,  where  the  vine,  poach,  and  apricot  flourish.  It  is  in 
this  zone  that  the  largest  population  is  found,  (e)  The  third  or  highest  belt,  up  to 
12,000  ft.,  where  oats  and  barley  grow,  and  large  herds  of  cattle  and  sheep  are 
pastured. 

(ii)  The  whole  country  looks  somewhat  like  the  "chess-board"  formed  in  a  stiff 
day  soil  when  it  is  cracked  by  the  heat 

(iii)  The  largest  lake  is  Lake  Dtmbea. 

(iv)  The  chief  rivers  are  the  BIim  HUc,  which  flows  through  Lake  Dembea,  and 
the  Atbara.  Bat  the  rivers,  in  general,  are  useless  for  traffic ;  they  divide  provinces 
instead  of  uniting  them. 

(v)  The  highest  mountain  in  Abyssinia  is  Bas  Daihaa  (15,160  ft)— or  a  little  lower 
than  Mont  Blanc.    The  snow-line  is  at  18,000  ft 
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2.  Frodnoe  and  Trade. — Abyssinia  is  a  fruitful  land ;  and  in  some 
parts  three  crops  can  be  raised  in  a  year.  Gotten,  sngar,  and  coffee, 
are  produced  ;  but  there  is  no  foreign  trade. 

(i)  The  people  are  coarse  and  barbarons.  They  eat  raw  flesh  at  their  banquets, 
and  cat  beefsteaks  out  of  the  loins  of  living  oxen. 

(ii)  The  Abyssinians  profess  a  kind  of  Coptic  Ohristianity.    The  Qallas  are  Pagans. 

3.  Towns. — There  are  few  towns  ;  and  the  largest  are  very  small. 
The  best  known  are  Oondar,  Samara,  and  ITagdaTa. 

(!)  Oondar  (0)  was  once  the  "capital  of  Ethiopia,"  and  is  still  the  ecclesiastical 
capital  of  Abyssinia. 

(ii)  Samara  is  now  the  military  capital.  It  is  here  that  the  present  Emperor, 
called  the  HAgos,  or  "  King  of  Kings,"  resides. 

(iiO  KacdaU  is  the  strong  fortress  taken  by  Lord  Napier  of  Magdala  in  the  war  of  1868. 
This  "little  war,"  against  a  blood-thirsty  petty  tyrant  called  King  Theodore,  cost  us 
£9,000,000.  A  soldier  in  that  campaign  climbing,  with  his  company,  a  very  steep  and 
almost  perpendicular  rock,  said,  "  If  this  country  is  a  table-land,  I  suppose  this 
is  one  of  the  legs  of  the  table." 

(iv)  East  of  Abyssinia  Ti^vah  and  Obok  have  been  occupied  by  France ;  Aaaah  by 
Italy ;  and  Berber  by  England.   These  ports  will,  in  time,  become  useftil  to  commerce. 

THE    SOUDAN. 

1.  Soudan. — ^The  part  of  North  Africa  which  lies  to  the  south  of  the 
Sahara,  and  which  stretches  across  the  continent  from  the  Atlantic  to 
Abyssinia  is  called  Soudan  or  "  The  Land  of  the  Blacks."  The  popu- 
lation is  composed  partly  of  Negroes,  and  partly  of  a  mixed  race  called 
FonlaliBy  or  FeUatalis,  who  are  the  most  energetic  of  all  tropical  races, 
are  Moorish  by  descent,  and  Mahometans  by  religion.  The  Negroes 
are  Pagans,  and  worship  different  kinds  of  fetiches.  The  chief 
obstacle  in  the  way  of  peace  and  civilisation  is  the  slave-trade,  and 
the  man-hunting  expeditions  into  quiet  agricultural  districts.  The 
states  in  this  vast  region  are  governed  by  despots ;  and  the  people 
devote  themselves  to  agriculture  and  the  raising  of  cattle.  The  Soudan 
is  divided  into  two  parts,  Upper  Sondan  and  Lower  Soudan. 

(i)  Vppn  Soudan  is  a  country  of  table-lands  and  wide  terraces.  On  its  western  slope 
lies  S«a«cambia,the  country  which  occupies  the  basins  of  the  Senegal  and  the  (}ambia, 
where  dwell  the  KsadiaffOM,  a  Negro  race  given  to  exchange  and  barter,  and  some 
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Fdlatohs,  all  tmder  the  suerainty  of  France.  St.  LoaU  is  the  French  capital. 
\tpput  Oaiaea  Ilea  on  the  southern  slope  of  Upper  Soudan.  The  coast  is  low ;  the  climate 
is  very  hot  and  very  moist ;  and  the  swamps  and  luxuriant  vegetation  make  fevers 
common.  Most  of  the  coast  is  in  the  hands  of  the  English.  UsrxaLMM  is  an  English 
settlement;  next  comes  the  Orala  or  TeFper  Ooast,  where  the  Americans  have  founded 
a  state  for  flreed  slaves,  called  Llbtria  (capital  XoBrorla— after  President  Monro) ;  then 
Ivory  OoasI ;  Oeld  OoasI ;  8Uve  Coast.  The  trade  in  slaves  in  the  last  division  has  heen 
driven  out  by  that  in  palm-oil,  the  centre  of  which  is  lacos  (60)-a  large  and  thriving, 
but  unhealthy,  commercial  town.  The  Negro  kingdoms  in  the  interior  are  AiAaatl, 
with  its  capital  Ooonaoio,  once  a  large  city  of  100,000  inhabitants,  but  burnt  down 
by  British  troops  in  the  year  1874 ;  and  Dabomoy,  with  iU  capital  AbosMy  (80) ;— both 
kingdoms  given  up  to  the  most  sanguinary  rites  and  the  sacrifice  of  men  and  women. 
East  of  these  kingdoms  is  the  country  of  Toaba,  with  the  large  town  of  Abbeoksia  (80X 
well  known  in  the  records  of  British  missions. 

(ii)  Lowor  BoQdan  is  a  country  with  the  richest  soil,  a  tropical  climate,  magnlfloent 
forests,  and  rich  plains  carefully  cultivated.  The  Negroes  are  here  in  large  degree 
sul^ect  to  the  Foulahs ;  and  the  chief  Foulah  States  are :  Xasriaa ;  Oaado ;  Sokoto ;  and 
Adaaawa.  (a)  The  capital  of  Massina  is  ttebactoe  (20X  which  occupies  an  excellent 
position  for  commerce— as  it  stands  at  the  centre  of  five  camvan-rontes  which  lead  to 
all  parts  of  Northern  Africa,  (b)  Oaado  is  the  capital  of  the  Empire  of  Gando.  It 
stands  on  the  Sokoto,  a  tributary  of  the  Niger,  and  is  a  place  of  some  trade,  (e) 
8okot»— also  an  Empire— is  the  most  powerfhl  of  the  Soudanese  States.  The  capital 
is  Bokoto,  on  the  river  Sokoto ;  but  the  largest  town  is  Tokaba  (160X  with  a  splendid 
trade  In  cotton,  tobacco,  and  indigo,  (d)  Adaaawa  is  one  of  the  finest  and  healthiest 
regions  in  Africa— with  lofty  highlands,  fertile  valleys,  and  grassy  plains  covered  here 
and  there  with  forests  of  bananas,  baobabs  and  plantains,  and  in  other  places  yielding 
abundant  harvests  of  cereals,  cotton,  and  indigo.  The  capital  is  Tola,  a  place  of  great 
trade.    The  chief  Negro  kingdoms  are  Boraoa  and  WadaL 

(ill)  Tho  Ifyptlaa  fmidaa  has  been  already  described  (p.  855). 


WESTERN  AFRICA. 

1.  Weitem  Aftica. — This  is  the  name  given  to  the  region  which 
lies  between  the  southern  edge  of  the  Sahara  and  Cape  Frio,  in 
IS**  South  lat  It  includes  SenegamUa,  Upper  Guinea,  and  Lower 
Guinea.  It  consists  of  a  succession  of  low  plains,  with  high  grounds 
some  distance  inland,  through  which  the  rivers  force  their  way.  The 
English,  French,  Portuguese,  Germans,  and  Belgians,  have  estab- 
lished all  along  this  coast  trading  stations ;  and,  as  they  hold  the 
coast,  the  tendency  is  to  extend  their  influence  and  their  suzerainty  as 
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far  inland  as  they  can.  The  trade  of  the  coast  consists  in  iTory,  gold- 
dnst^  ostrich  ftaihftra,  palm-oil,  and  gums.  The  following  are  the 
chief  trading-stations : 

(i)  Fbench  :  SL  Lovli,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Senegal ;  and  Gone,  near  Gape  Verde. 

(ii)  British  Gambia:  Batlnmt,  the  capital,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Gambia;  and 
Oeorge  Towb,  well  inland. 

(lii)  BBTriBH :  Siwra  Lmm— capital,  FreetowB. 

(iv)  American  :  Liberia  (before  described,  p.  859). 

(v)  British  :  The  Gold  Ooatt,  with  Gape  OoasI  Castle,  a  very  unhealthy  place,  as  its 
chief  town.  Eh&lna,  once  the  capital  of  the  Dutch  possessions,  now  belongs  to  us. 
Aoera,  the  chief  port,  is  also  the  capital.  La^os,  the  most  populous  town  on  the 
west  coast  (see  p.  859)u  From  Lagos  to  the  Cameroons,  the  coast— now  formally 
under  British  protection— is  the  chief  seat  of  the  trade  in  palm-oil  and  kemeU ;  and 
the  British  Afirican  Company  has  nearly  100  factories  up  the  Niger  and  Benne,  as  far 
as  Tola,  the  capital  of  Adamatva. 

(vi)  German  :  The  Cameroon  Coast.— The  low-lying  delta  branches  of  the  Niger,  the 
estuaries  of  the  Old  Calabar  River  and  the  Cameroons  River,  separated  from  each  other 
by  mangrove-covered  swamps,  have  been  termed  the  "  Oil  Rivers  "  of  West  AfHca. 
The  European  traders  dare  not  reside  in  the  towns  on  the  beach— on  account  of  the 
malaria ;  they  live  in  hulks  "like  large  Noah's  arks,"  which  are  moored  in  the  cur- 
rents of  the  rivers,  and  here  they  exchange  goods  of  every  kind  for  palm-oiL 

(vil)  Spanish  :  the  island  of  Fomaado  Po.  It  is  used  by  the  Spaniards  as  a  place  of 
«zile  for  i>olitical  offenders.  It  has  a  peak  10,190  ft.  high,  a  perfect  cone,  and  wooded 
to  the  top. 

(viii)  Frbnch  :  The  Gaboon  and  the  Ogowai  Protoetorato,  which  extends  to  BraBavUle 
on  the  Congo.  The  Gaboon  Is  properly  only  a  great  estuary  for  a  number  of  small 
rivers.    The  territory  here  which  France  protects  is  not  much  smaller  than  Spain. 

(Ix)  International:  The  Coaco  Froe  SUte,  under  the  International  AfHcan  Associ- 
ation, the  head  of  which  is  the  King  of  tlio  Bolgians,  who  is  also  "  Suxeraln  "  of  the  new 
state.  This  territory  is  nhie  times  the  size  of  Great  Britain,  and  it  includes  the  whole 
course,  and  almost  the  whole  basin  of  the  *'  mighty  Congo."  Between  Stanley  FUla— 
almost  on  the  Equator,  and  Staaloy  Fool— about  throe  hundred  miles  from  the  river's 
mouth,  there  Is  1000  miles  of  river  navigation,  uninterrupted  by  cataracts  or  by 
rapids.  The  International  Association  has  five  stations  on  the  Lower  Congo,  the 
<;hief  of  which  at  present  Is  Bona— once  a  groat  slave-mart.  There  are  27  stations  in 
ftlL  The  whole  basin  is  said  to  be  very  fertile,  to  be  thickly  peopled  (the  population 
is  estimated  at  27,000,000),  and  to  offer  large  opportunities  for  new  markets.  A  road 
has  been  made  to  evade  the  rapids ;  and  railways  will  soon  penetrate  into  the  interior. 
The  roads  to  and  fh)m  the  Congo  Basin  and  all  navigable  water  in  it  are  to  be  and  to 
remain  for  ever  firee  to  the  commerce  of  all  nations.  The  exports  at  present  are  palm- 
oil,  rubber,  ivory,  gum,  ground-nuts ;  and  the  imiwrts,  cotton  cloth,  guns,  gunpowder, 
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«iplrit8,  and  tobacco.    The  preMnt  GoYernor-Oenenl  (the  first)  is  the  great  AlHcan 
explorer,  Mr.  H.  M.  Stanley. 

(x)  POBTUOUXBK :  OoBgo,  AofoU,  LoAoda,  Wenfuda,  etc.,  between  Ambriz  and  Cape 
Frio.    The  Portoguese  territory  called  Congo  is  south  of  the  river-month. 

(xi)  German  :  The  coast  from  Cape  Frio  to  the  mouth  of  the  Orange,— with  the 
exception  of  Wattsh  (= Whale)  Bay,  which  is  British.  ^^ 


EASTERN  AFRICA. 

1.  The  Bast  Ooast. — The  Eastern  Coast  of  Africa,  like  the  Western, 
consists  of  a  succession  of  low  plains,  backed  by  high  table-lands, 
through  which  the  riTers  cut  their  waj.  The  broadest  part  of  these 
low  plains  is  the  north,  which  is  called  Somali  Land.  Numerous  rivers 
find  their  way  to  the  sea ;  but  thej  are  much  shorter  than  those  on 
the  west  The  climate  of  the  plains  is  hot  and  unhealthy ;  that  of 
the  uplands  is  better  fitted  for  Europeans.  From  west  of  Cape 
Onart&afiil  to  Cape  Delgado  German  influence  prevails ;  from  Cape 
Delgado  to  Delagoa  Bay,  the  influence  of  the  Portuguese.  The  trade 
is  the  usual  African  trade  in  gold-dust,  Ivory,  gums,  and  ostrich 
feathers.    The  following  are  the  chief  divisions  : 

(i)  Gkbmam  P&otkctorats  :  (a)  The  AJaa  OoasI,  from  Cape  Gnardafrd  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Jnba  Biyer  and  Usagara. 

(11)  Zamzibab,  an  Arab  Sultanate,  consisting  of  a  long  strip  of  coast  which  extends 
only  ten  miles  inland,  and  is  much  under  the  influence  of  the  Germans.  The  capital 
is  Zaaatter  (30),  on  the  island  of  the  same  name,  with  a  rising  trade.  The  chief 
exports  are  iTory  and  iadla-xiibber.  (The  trade  of  the  East  African  coast  is  almost 
entirely  in  the  hands  of  East  Indian  merchants ;  the  Arabs  take  to  agriculture.) 

(iii)  PoBTCouxsE :  More  than  1000  miles  of  coast,  with  an  average  of  80  miles  in- 
land, from  Cape  Delgado  to  Delagoa  Bay.  There  are  nine  districts,  the  best  known  of 
which  are  SoflOa  and  MoaaaM^ae.  Solkla  is  a  small  port  at  the  mouth  of  the  Great 
Solkla  Biver.  From  its  ancient  wealth  in  gold  and  iTory,  the  country  of  SofUa  is 
supposed  to  be  the  Ophir  to  which  King  Solomon  sent  a  fleet  of  ships  every  three 
years.  Mosaabiqae  stands  on  a  low  coral  islet,  in  frt>nt  of  a  fine  bay.  The  Portuguese 
in  the  town  are  chiefly  convicts.  The  trade  is  in  ivory,  gum,  and  skins.  The  influ- 
ence of  the  Portuguese  is  a  blighting  and  paralysing  influence.  Nothing  has  been 
done  by  them  to  open  up  the  country ;  and  they  have  long  encouraged  the  curse  of 
the  country— the  trade  in  slaves.  The  chief  efforts  at  civilisation  have  been  made  by 
Scotch  and  English  mLsslonaries.  They  have  launched  steamers  on  Lakes  Nyassa  and 
Tanganyika ;  connected  the  two  lakes'  by  a  road ;  and  introduced  steam  comuunico- 
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tion  between  Nyassa,  the  Zambesi,  and  the  sea,  by  means  of  the  8hlr4  (the  Mnrchison 
Falls  being  the  only  Interruption).  The  African  Lakes  Company  of  Glasgow  are  busy 
opening  ap  this  fertile  region  to  commerce  and  European  civilisation. 


SOUTHERN    AFRICA. 

1.  Sonthem  AMca.— This  p^t  of  Africa,  which  lies  between  22* 
and  35**  South  lat.,  is  in  the  hands  of  the  British  and  the  native  Dutch. 
There  are  two  important  British  colonies — Cape  OcHodj  and  Katil ; 
and  t£o^  independent  Dutch  Republicfh-the  Sonth  AMoan  RepaUic 
(formerly  called  the  Transvaal)  and  the  Oran^  Rna-State.   ?-     -  ^ 

TraMvcud  means  "the  country  beyond  the  Vaal"— which  is  one  of  the  twD 
large  riyers  that  make  up  the  Orange.  The  New  Republic  is  now  part  of 
the  Transvaal. 


Cape  Colony. 

2.  The  Country. — This  colonj  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the 
Orange  River ;  on  the  north-east  by  the  colony  of  Natal ;  and 
on  its  other  sides  by  the  Atlantic,  the  Southern  and  the  Indian 
Oceans.  Its  area  amounts  to  nearly  232,000  square  miles — that  is, 
a  little  less  than  the  area  of  the  Austrian  Empire.  The  population 
is  only  about  1|  millions. 

(1)  Austria  has  a  population  of  nearly  40  millions, 
(ii)  Cape  Colony  now  includes  Griqua  Land  West,  which  lies  north  of  the  Orange. 

3.  PliyBloal  Features. — ^The  country  consists  of  the  southern  half  of 
the  basin  of  the  Orange  River  ;  and  of  the  whole  of  the  basins  of  a 
large  number  of  rivers  which  fall  into  the  Atlantic,  the  Southern,  and 
the  Indian  Oceans, — the  largest  of  which  is  the  Ollfluit  (= Elephant). 
It  has  therefore  two  slopes — a  long  slope  to  the  north,  and  a  some- 
what shorter  slope  to  the  south.  The  highest  points  are  found  in  the 
culminating  range  of  the  Hleuweveld  Bex^o  (=New  Fell  Mountains), 
which  rise  in  the  Bnee  Berg  (t^Snow  Mountain)  to  the  height  of  8500 
ft.  From  this  range  the  land  descends  to  the  Southern  Ocean  in  three 
terraces — one  between  the  Nieuweveld  and  the  Zwarte  Berge  (sBkck 
Mountains) ;  another  between  the  Zwarte  Berge  and  the  Lange  Berge 
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(a Long  Mountains)  ;  and  the  third  between  the  Lange  Berge  and 
the  coast.  The  fiurthest  back  of  these  three  terraces  contains  the 
desert  of  the  Great  Karroo.  The  air  is  clear  and  buoyant ;  the  climate 
very  dry  hot  in  summer,  but  always  healthy. 


Caps  CoLomr. 

(i)  Tho  mounUins  are  In  many  cases  simply  the  sea- ward  edges  or  supporting 
walls  of  the  table-lands.  The  general  direction  of  the  mountain -ranges  is  always  that 
of  the  coast ;  and  they  are  cut  across  at  intervals  by  deep  ravines  or  gorges  (called 
"  Kloofs  ")  through  which  the  rivers  find  their  way  to  the  sea. 

(ii)  A  Karroo  is  a  large  barren  tract  of  clayey  table-land.    It  is  not  really  a  desert 
as,  when  rain  does  Call,  it  quickly  clothes  itself  with  grass  and  all  kinds  of  flowers. 

(iii)  The  Great  Karroo  is  about  two-thirds  the  size  of  Scotland— is  covered  with  an 
ochre-coloured  soil,  which  consists  of  clay  and  sand  tinged  with  iron,  and  in  summer 
is  as  hard  as  a  brick.  But  the  soil  is  full  of  the  roots  of  bulbous  plants ;  and,  a  few 
days  after  a  rainfall,  is  like  a  smiling  flower-garden. 

(iv)  Nearly  two-thirds  of  Cape  Colony  consists  of  vast  arid  plains,  covered,  however, 
with  shallow  beds  of  very  rich  soil.  They  only  require  water ;  and  hence  the  first 
thing  for  the  settler  to  do  is  to  make  a  "  dam  "  to  save  up  a  supply  of  water. 

(v)  The  characteristic  vegetation  consists  of  bulbous  plants  and  heaths ;  of  the 
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latter  there  are  several  hundred  varieties.  Hooks,  thorns,  and  prickles  also  abound ; 
and  these  are  the  natural  provisions  for  dispersing  the  seeds.'  One  -plant  is  called 
by  the  Dutch  "  Wait  a  bit  1 " 

4.  The  Coast. — The  coast  is  of  the  regular  character  peculiar 
to  Africa ;  it  is  upwards  of  1300  miles  in  length.  The  west  coast 
is  low  and  sandy ;  the  southern  coast  generally  bold  and  rocky. 
The  chief  capes  are  the  Cape  of  Ck>od  Hope  and  Cape  Agnlliae 
(=Needles)y  which  is  the  most  southerly  point  in  Africa.  The  chief 
inlets  are  St.  Helena,  Saldanha,  and  Table  Bays  on  the  west ;  False 
Bay  and  Algoa  Bay  on  the  south. 

(i)  ■*M>«'i«^  Bay  is  one  of  the  finest  natural  harbours  in  the  world. 

(ii)  Tttbl*  Bay  lies  at  the  foot  of  Table  Mountain,  and  is  the  port  of  Oape  Town. 

(iii)  PSlse  Bay  has,  in  its  interior  part,  St.  Slmoa's  Bay,  which  is  the  principal  South 
African  station  of  the  British  fleet. 

5.  The  InhaUtants. — Most  of  the  inhabitants  are  of  African  race — 
Kafllrs  and  Hottentots ;  and  only  about  thirty  per  cent  are  whites,  of 
Dutch,  English,  French,  or  German  origin.  The  Kaffirs  are  increas- 
ing rapidly  under  British  rule ;  but  there  are  now  few  Hottentots 
within  the  colony. 

(i)  The  Kaflrs  are  a  dark-brown,  powerful,  handsome  race,  given  mostly  to  a 
pastoral  life.  Many  of  them  have  adopted  European  clothes  and  customs.  (The 
word  KaHlr  means  unbeliever,  and  is  an  Arabic  name  given  to  aU  non-Mahometans.) 

(ii)  The  Hotuatoto  are  a  small,  yellow-brown  people,  indolent,  light-hearted,  and 
Incapable  of  civilisation. 

6.  Produce,  Trade,  and  Ck>nimiiiiicati(ms.— The  wide  open  plains  of 
the  interior  are  admirably  fitted  for  pastoral  life  ;  and  sheep-rearing 
is  the  most  important  industry  of  the  colony.  With  the  exception  of 
diamonds,  wool  is  by  far  the  most  Taluable  article  of  trade  ;  and  its 
value  is  as  great  as  that  of  all  the  other  exports  put  together.  Next 
to  wool,  the  chief  exports  are  ostrich  feathers,  hides,  copper  ore,  and 
ffoaVs  hair.  The  roads  are  good  in  the  settled  districts;  up  the 
country  they  are  only  tracks.  There  are  about  2300  miles  of  railway  ; 
and  6000  miles  of  telegraph  line. 

(i)  In  so  years,  diamonds  to  the  value  of  £85,000,000  have  been  found ;  and  about 
8^  millions  worth  are  now  exported  every  year. 
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(U)  There  are  in  the  eolony  aboat  12  milliona  of  sheep  and  4  millions  of  goafs. 

(iii)  OsMA  tmXkim  are  not  now  goi  from  wild  ostriches,  which  have  to  he  hunted. 
6striches  are  now  bred  and  reared  like  domestic  fowls.  "  Cape  fanners  bay  and  sell 
ostriches  as  they  do  sheep ;  fence  their  flodcs  in,  stable  them,  grow  crops  for  them, 
stady  their  habits,  and  cat  their  feathers,  as  matters  of  business." 

(iv)  Ooppar  ore  is  found  in  Little  Namaqua  Land  and  shipped  at  Tori  Holtotli. 

(y)  There  are  three  systems  of  raUway :— the  Western  BjtUm,  which  starts  fh>m 
Cape  Town ;  the  lOdlaad,  from  Port  Elizabeth ;  and  the  Basten,  from  East  London. 

7.  The  Towns. — ^There  are  no  very  large  towns  in  the  Colony  ;  but 
there  are  a  good  many  small  towns.  There  are  only  three  with  a 
population  of  more  than  20,000.  These  are :  Cape  Town  ;  Eimberley ; 
and  Port  EUsabeth.  The  only  others  of  any  importance  are  Qrataam'f 
Town ;  Bast  London ;  and  Eing  William's  Town.  The  chief  ports 
are  Cape  Town,  Port  Elizabeth,  and  East  London. 

(i)  Oape  Town  (80)  is  the  capital  of  Cape  Colony.  It  is  very  much  like  a 
thriving  English  provincial  town.  It  stands  at  the  foot  of  a  remarlcable  hill  wiih  a  flat 
top— as  if  half  the  summit  had  been  cut  oflT— called  Table  Montala  (8500  ft.  hlgh> 
When  a  sonth-east  wind  blows,  it  rises  against  the  sides  of  the  mountain  into  colder 
r^ons ;  the  moisture  it  bears  is  condensed  into  mist ;  and  the  flat  top  of  the  moun- 
tain is  covered  with  its  **  tablecloth.'*  Sometimes  this  mist  is  driven  down  the  slopes 
in  a  perfect  "  Niagara  of  vapour. " 

(ii)  nmberley  (30— but,  indeed,  with  a  varying  populationX  in  Qriqua  Land  West,  Is 
the  capital  of  the  Diamond  Diggings.  The  best  diamonds  now  come  from  here.  They 
are  found  in  an  igneous  black  clay ;  and  the  * '  mines  "  are  simply  large  hollows  dug  in 
the  earth. 

(iii)  Peri  Ulaabtth  (26)  on  Algoa  Bay,  is  the  busiest  trading-place  in  the  colony.  The 
chief  exports  are  wool,  skins,  and  ostrich  feathers. 

(iv)  Orahaa's  Town  (10)  lies  north-east  of  Port  Elizabeth,  and  is  the  official  capital  of 
the  Eastern  Provinces. 

(v)  KiBf  WUUam's  Town  (8)  stands  in  the  heart  of  the  rich  territory  once  called 
British  Kaffhuria— a  rolling  pastoral  country  of  great  beauty.  Its  seaport  is  Bast 
Loadoa,  28  miles  away,  which  is  the  outlet  for  much  of  the  produce  of  the  Orange 
Free  State,  Qriqua  Land  West,  etc 

8.  Protected  States. — ^There  are  several  enormous  territories  under 

British  protection,  and  no  doubt  destined  soon  to  come  completely 

under  British  control.    These  are — Bedhnana  Land,  nearly  as  large  as 

Spain  ;  Pondo  Land  ;  Basnto  Land  ;  and  part  of  Znlu  Land. 

(1)  The  Bednaaas  are  an  African  race  of  cattle-rearers  and  malse-growers.  The 
Kalahari  Desert  is  in  the  west  of  their  country. 
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(ii)  PoAdo  Land,  the  eutem  part  of  the  Tnnskei,  Is  now  annexed  to  Cape  Ck>lony. 

(Ui)  Baairto  land  is  a  country  nearly  as  large  as  Belgium,  on  a  fertile  and  healthy 
plateau.  It  is  the  best  grain-growing  country  in  South  AfHca.  It  grows  a  great  deal 
of  maize  (commonly  called  **  mealies  "). 

9.  Natal. — ^Natal  is  a  colony  bounded  on  the  south  by  the  river 
Umtamftma,  on  the  north  by  the  Tofftia^  which  separates  it  from  Zulu- 
land,  on  the  west  by  the  I>raken1>ers:  Mountains,  and  on  the  east  by 
the  Indian  Ocean.  It  is  a  little  larger  than  Denmark;  but  has  a 
population  of  only  550,000,  of  whom  about  40,000  are  whites.  The 
land  rises  by  terraces  to  an  elevation  of  4000  ft  above  the  sea-level. 
The  soil  is  very  fertile;  and  even  in  the  kloofs  there  are  dense 
clumps  of  forest.  The  chief  crop  is  ^*  mealies ; ''  and  its  grain  forms 
the  principal  food  of  seven-eighths  of  the  population.  The  chief 
industry  is  sheep-rearing;  and  the  chief  export  wool.  But  the 
climate  being  hotter  than  that  of  the  Cape,  sngar  is  also  largely 
grown  and  exported.  Natal,  however,  not  only  sends  away  its 
own  produce ;  but  is  the  carrier  of  the  wool,  hides,  feathers,  and 
Ivory  sent  down  from  the  inland  provinces  of  the  South  African 
Republic  and  the  Orange  Free  State.  The  capital  is  Platermarltibnrg 
(16) ;  and  the  port,  Durban  (25). 

(i)  Hatal  received  its  name  ttom  Vasco  da  Gama,  who  sighted  the  headland  at  the 
entrance  to  the  port  of  Durban  on  Christmas  Day  1497.  From  the  Dies  Natalia  he 
named  it  the  Tarra  Natalis,  now  Natal, 

(ii)  Ostrich  feathers  fetch  ftrom  £10  to  £20  per  lb. 

10.  The  Orange  Sree  State.—The  Orange  State  is  a  small  country 
— a  little  larger  than  Portugal — which  lies  between  the  Vaal,  the 
Orange,  and  the  Caledon.  There  are  only  about  207,000  people  in 
the  whole  state,  of  whom  some  60,000  are  Dutch  Boers  (= Farmers). 
Their  ancestors  left  Natal  when  it  was  declared  a  British  colony, 
and  set  up  a  government  for  themselves  in  1854.  The  chief  in- 
dustry is  sheep-farming;  and  the  principal  export,  wool.  Ostrich- 
farming  is  also  a  lucrative  pursuit.  The  exports  are  wool,  hides, 
diamonds,  and  ostrich  feathers  ;  and  most  of  them  are  sent  down  to 
Port  Elizabeth  to  be  shipped.  There  are  rich  coal-beds  in  the 
country ;  and  gold  has  also  been  found.     The  capital  is  Bloemfonteln 
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( =  Flowery  Fountam),  a  small  place  with  a  population  of  about  3000. 
It  is  connected,  by  telegraph,  with  Cape  Colony  and  Natal,  and,  by 
rail,  with  Cape  Town  and  Jo^^meBlitiTfi:. 

(i)  The  Vaal  separates  the  Free- State  from  the  Transvaal  (or  South  Afdcan 
Republic) ;  the  Orange  firom  Cape  Colony ;  the  Caledon  from  Basutoland ;  and  tlie 
Drakensberg  Mountains  from  Natal. 

(ii)  Despite  the  railway  that  now  traverses  the  State,  there  is  still  a  brisk  transport 
trade  carried  ou  by  ox-wagon. 

11.  Tlie  South  African  Bepnlillc.— This  is  the  name  of  a  laige  state 
between  the  Limpopo  and  the  Yaal.  It  is  a  little  larger  than  Italy. 
Though  it  is  an  independent  state.  Queen  Victoria  has  been  acknow- 
ledged as  suzerain,  and  can  control  the  foreign  policy  of  the  Republic. 
The  population  numbers  about  half  a  million,  of  whom  200,000  are 
whites ;  and  about  30,000  of  these  are  Dutch  Boers  or  fanners. 
Though  both  soil  and  climate  are  favourable  for  agriculture  as  well  as 
for  stock-raising,  yet  the  country  population — most  of  them  slow- 
moving  and  unenterprising  Dutchmen — stick  obstinately  to  stock- 
fuming  and  leave  agriculture  nearly  alone.  But  the  chief  wealth  of 
the  country  lies  in  its  gold,  and  the  Transvaal  is  now  the  largest 
gold-producing  region  in  the  world.  The  most  famous  "  field  "  is  the 
Witwartenrandt  (White-water  Ridge),  on  which  stands  the  largest 
town,  JohaniiftBlmxt:  (100).  The  seat  of  government  is  Pretoria  (5). 
Potobefirtroin  (2)  is  the  centre  of  a  tobacco-growing  district. 

(i)  The  eastern  boundary  of  the  State  is  only  40  miles  ftrom  Delagoa  Bay,  and  a 
railway  Joins  a  port  on  that  fine  harbour  with  Pretoria.  Pretoria  has  also  railway 
communication  with  Durban  in  Natal,  and  through  Johannesburg,  southwards,  with 
the  Free  State  and  Cape  Colony. 

(ii)  In  1886  Johannesburg  was  little  more  than  a  small  collection  of  corrugated-iron 
shanties.    It  is  now  a  modem  town. 

(ill)  Swaziland  and  the  New  Republic  (once  part  of  Zululand)  are  now  incorporated 
in  the  TransvaaL 

(iv)  A  railway  is  building  North  of  Pretoria  to  Pietersburg.  This  will  tap  the 
mineral  and  agricultural  resources  of  the  North. 

(y)  Besides  gold,  the  Transvaal  possesses  excellent  coal,  abundant  iron,  tin,  and 
silver.  With  these,  and  with  her  fertile  soil  and  temperate  climate,  she  has  a  great 
future  before  her. 

12.  ZolQlaad  lies  between  the  Tugela  River,  which  separates  it 
from  Natal,  and  St.  Lucia  Bay.  It  is  a  little  larger  than  Belgium. 
The  Zulus  are  a  brave  military  people  ;  and,  under  Cety  wayo,  were 
attacked  by  the  English  in  1879.     A  large  Zulu  force  surrounded  and 
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cut  to  pieces  a  British  regiment  at  Isandula  ;  a  brave  and  determined 
stand  was  made  at  Borke'e  Drift  by  another  British  regiment ;  and  at 
length  the  Zulu  army  was  completely  routed  at  Ulimdl.  The  coimtry 
was  parcelled  out  among  Zulu  chiefs,  and  the  Zulus  have  returned  to 
agriculture  and  stock-rearing. 

Zululand  is  a  British  possession. 

ISLANDS  CONNECTED  WITH   AFRICA. 

1.  Introductory. — The  islands  which  lie  round  the  coast  of  Africa 
have  little  or  no  physical  connection  with  the  continent ;  and  they 
have  nearly  as  little  commercial  intercourse.  Except  in  the  Medi- 
terranean, they  are  not  parts  of  the  mainland :  and  the  largest 
island,  Madagascar,  is  cut  off  from  communication  with  the  con- 
tinent by  the  violent  currents  which  sweep  through  the  Mozambique 
Channel  Most  of  them  now  belong  to  European  Powers  ;  and  all  in 
the  Atlantic  are  of  volcanic  origin. 

(i)  To  Spaik  :         The  OumiIm  ;  Fcniaado  to  and  AanAbon  in  the  Golf  of  Guinea. 

(ii)  To  Portugal  :  The  Asotm  ;  Madeint ;  and  the  Cap*  VerdM;  PrlBe«'s  M«  and  8t 
Thomas,  in  the  Gnlf  of  Goinea. 

(lii)  To  Britain  :     AseeailMi ;  tl  Htfoa  ;  Tristan  d'Aenha  ;  Kaarittas ;  Bodrigaes; 
the  BeydisDM ;  the  AmInaU  Islaads ;  and  Boeotra. 

(iy)  To  Framoe  :      Zsls  ds  BwboB  (or  Reunion);  and  some  stations  on  the  coast  of 
'    \  Madagascar. 

(v)  JuuraMifimif  i  Kf dafaaoaH  the  Ooomtos. 

2.  Tbe  Canary  Islands  lie  in  28**  North  lat,  not  far  from  Africa, 
but  separated  from  it  by  an  abyss  3000  ft  deep.  They  were  the 
^'Fortunate  Isles"  of  the  ancients.  The  largest  is  TenarlfllB;  the 
second  largest,  the  Grand  Canary.    The  most  westerly  is  Ferro. 

(i)  All  of  these  islands  are  moontainons,  volcanic,  and  fertile. 

(ii)  The  Peak  of  Tmolfls  rises  (above  the  donds)  to  the  height  of  12,180  ft.  The 
chief  town  is  Baata  Cras.  « 

(iii)  The  chief  town  of  the  Grand  Canary  is  Las  Palaas  (=The  PalmsX  which  is  the 
seat  of  the  Spanish  Government.    It  is  also  a  health-resort 

(iv)  The  Meridian  of  Ferro  is  used  by  the  Germans  and  other  nations  as  the  initial 
meridian  from  which  to  measure  longitude ;  because  this  island  was  regarded  as  the 
most  westerly  land  in  the  Old  World. 
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3.  The  AiOTM. — The  volcanic  group  of  the  Azores  is  regarded  as 
the  extreme  westerly  advanced  post  of  Africa ;  though  they  lie  in 
the  same  latitude  as  Lisbon.  Of  the  nine  islands  in  the  group,  the 
best  known  are  St.  MXchaal's  and  FayaL 

All  theiswnds  are  ooyered-with  orange  groves ;  and  tbe  best  oran^s  grown  any 
where,  are  ihoae  ^f  St  KichaeL 

4.  Kadelra. — This  lovely  and  fertile  island  is  about  twice  the  size 
of  the  Isle  of  Wight.  It  has  long  been  a  winter-refuge  for  those  who 
have  weak  chests ;  as  the  air  is  always  warm,  and  the  temperature 
varies  very  little  throughout  the  year.  The  whole  island  is  a  mass  of 
mountains,  of  volcanic  formation  throughout.  In  the  lower  grounds, 
the  palm  and  banana  grow  ;  higher  up,  the  fruits  and  evergreens  of 
Southern  Europe.  Since  the  destruction  of  the  vines  by  disease,  the 
sugar-cane  has  been  largely  grown.  Cochineal  is  also  an  export. 
The  chief  town  is  Fnnchal,  a  port  where  Atlantic  steamers  call. 

5.  Tlie  Cape  Verde  LOaiids.— These  islands  lie  to  the  west  of  Cape 
Verde.  The  largest  and  most  fertile  is  Bantlago.  St.  Tlnoent,  which 
has  an  excellent  harbour,  is  the  most  frequented  of  all  the  islands 
in  the  group. 

These  islands,  and  the  neighbouring  cape,  obtained  their  name  from  the  vast 
quantities  of  green  sea-weed  found  floating  in  the  sea,  which  gives  it  the  appearance 
of  a  green  meadow. 

6.  Ascension;  St  Helena,  etc. — ^Ascension  is  a  mass  of  volcanic 
rock,  which  rises  right  out  of  the  sea  to  the  height  of  nearly  3000  ft. 
Georgetown  is  the  only  town ;  and  it  holds  a  British  garrison.  St. 
Helena  lies  800  miles  south-east  of  Ascension,  and  is,  like  it,  a  huge 
dark  mass  of  volcanic  rock  rising  abruptly  out  of  the  sea.  The 
capital  is  Jamestown. 

(i)  When  Napoleon  Buonaparte  was  banished  to  St.  Helena,  Ascension  was  made 
a  British  port  for  men-of-war.    Ships  still  call  there  for  provisions. 

(li)  Napoleon  was  banished  to  St  Helena  in  1815,  and  died  there,  of  vexation  and 
cancer  in  the  stomach,  in  1821.  His  body  was  brought  to  Psris  in  1840,  and  obtained 
ftrom  the  French  nation  a  reception  of  the  most  magnificent  kind. 

(iii)  Tristan  d'Aoodia  is  the  largest  of  a  group  of  three  islands,  which  lies  9000  mllei 
to  the  west  of  the  Gape.    It  is  •  barren  volcanic  rock,  very  thinly  inhabited. 
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7.  Kaniitliii.— The  Kaniitliui  or  "He  de  France,"  is  a  tropical 
island  which  is  famous  for  the  wondrous  beauty  of  its  landscape.  It 
is  about  2|  times  the  size  of  Middlesex.  The  population  consists  of 
Negroes,  Half-bloods,  Chinese,  and  Indian  Coolies ;  and  the  whites 
are  chiefly  of  French  origin,  as  the  French  held  the  island  till  1810. 
Sngmr  is  the  staple  product.  The  capital  is  Port  Louis  ;  and  the  only 
other  large  town  is  Kah^bourfi:  (or  Grand  Port). 

(i)  The  8«7«ImUm  are  gntnite  iilands  which  rest  on  a  ooiml  bank.  KaM,  which  is 
overgrown  with  date  and  palm  trees,  is  the  largest.  The  others  are  famous  for  the 
double  or  sea  cocoa-nuts— the  largest  fruit  in  the  world. 

(il)  The  AaiiaatM  are  all  small  coral  islands,  only  a  few  feet  above  the  sea-level. 

(iii)  Boeotva  is  an  island  off  Cape  Ouardafui,  about  as  large  as  the  county  of 
Cornwall.  Like  the  mainland,  it  rises  by  a  series  of  terraces  to  its  greatest  elevation 
in  the  interior,  which  is  a  pastoral  table-land.  It  produces  aloes,  and  the  dragon's 
blood-tree  (the  gum  of  which  is  used  for  vamlshesX  It  commands  the  Onlf  of  Aden  ; 
and,  as  Great  Britain  has  to  guard  all  the  water-ways  of  the  world,  she  has  bought  it. 

a  BourMn.— Reunion  or  the  He  de  Bourbon,  contains  two  lofty 
volcanic  mountains,  one  of  them  often  actiye.  The  capital  is  St  Denis. 
The  chief  exports  are  coffee,  sugar,  and  spices. 

9.  Madagascar. — This,  the  largest  of  all  the  AMcan  islands,  is  a 
long  island  (about  1000  miles  in  length)  nearly  as  large  as  the  whole 
Austrian  Empire.  It  is  almost  entirely  filled  by  an  enormous 
mountain-mass,  which  rises  from  the  sea  in  three  broad  terraces. 
Most  of  the  island  is  of  volcanic  origin.  Five  great  ranges  (some 
of  the  peaks  being  9000  ft  in  height)  run  through  the  island  in  the 
direction  of  its  length.  Round  the  coast  runs  a  narrow  belt  of  low 
land,  extremely  fertile,  but  very  unhealthy.  The  eastern  side  is  the 
rainiest  side — ^for  it  faces  the  Indian  Ocean  and  stands  in  the  path  of 
the  South-East  Trades ;  and  hence  it  is  also  the  most  fertile.  The 
inhabitants  are  called  Halagasys  ;  and  they  do  not  belong  to  any 
African  race,  but  to  the  Malay  Family  of  human  beings.  The  least 
numerous,  but  the  most  intelligent  of  the  three  tribes  which  inhabi- 
the  island,  are  the  Hovai,  who  rule  the  others.  The  population  is 
said  to  number  3,600,000.  The  government  is  a  despotic  monarchy. 
The  chief  industries  are  cattle-rearing  and  agriculture.    The  chief 
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food  of  the  people  is  rice  and  manioc.  The  forests  abound  with 
valuable  woods.  The  chief  exports  are  cattle,  indla-mbber,  bidei, 
coffM,  migar,  yanUla,  etc  The  capital  is  AntananazlYO  (100),  in  the 
heart  of  the  island.  The  principal  port  on  the  east  coast  is  Tama- 
taT6  (10),  now  in  the  possession  of  the  French. 

(0  Within  a  radios  of  00  miles  in  the  heart  of  the  island,  100  extinct  craters  hare 
been  counted. 

(it)  One  of  the  most  remarkable  plants  in  the  island  is  the  "  Trayeller's  Tree.** 
It  is  of  the  Cunily  of  the  plantains ;  it  sends  leaves  out  only  on  two  opposite  sides, 
like  a  large  open  flan ;  the  stalks  of  each  leaf  are  6  ft  to  8  ft.  long,  and  always  con- 
tain pore  water.  Even  in  the  driest  weather  the  traveller  can  get  a  quart  of  water 
by  piercing  their  base.    Hence  the  name. 

Oil)  The  ftiona  of  Madagascar  is  peculiar ;  it  consists  chiefly  of  lemurs,  insectivora, 
etc  ;  but  there  are  none  of  the  larger  animals— antelopes,  gixmlTes,  elephants— such  as 
we  find  on  the  AfHcan  continent 


THE  EACE  FOR  AFEICA. 

1.  Before  1890. — For  some  time  past  the  greater  powers  of  Europe 
have  been  engaged  in  seizing  as  much  of  Africa  as  they  could  safely 
lay  hands  on  without  embroiling  themselves  with  each  other. 
Gennany  has  been,  on  the  whole,  the  most  active  aggressor ;  but 
Bnglanrt  has  always  been  the  most  daring  and  persevering  explorer. 
Portngal  has  been  in  nominal  possession  of  very  large  parts  of 
Africa,  and  of  several  valuable  stations  ;  and  hence  it  was  necessary 
to  reckon  with  her.  France,  again,  has  long  held  large  terri- 
tories on  the  west  and  the  north  coasts. 

2.  In  1890. — ^The  conflicting  claims  of  England,  Germany,  Portugal, 
and  France,  fell  to  be  arranged  by  Lord  Salisbury ;  and  he  made 
in  1890  three  agreements,  which  are  known  as  the  Anglo-Frencli,  the 
Anglo-Qerman,  and  the  Anglo-Fortiiffiiefle  Agreement. 

3.  Tbe  Anglo-nrenoh  Agreement — By  this  agreement  it  has  been 
arranged  that  England  consents  to  recognise  the  protectorate  of  France 
over  all  Madagascar.  In  addition  to  this,  France  is  to  hold  the  whole 
of  the  Sahara  between  Algeria  and  Timbuctoo  ;  and  thus  the  French 
'*  sphere  of  influence  ^  extends  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  shores 
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of  Lake  Tchad.  Part  of  the  territory  of  the  Niger  Company  has  also 
been  ceded  to  the  French,  whose  borders  now  extend  to  the  town  of 
Say,  on  the  Niger.    The  French  Ocmgo  is  also  secured  to  France. 

The  French  are  already  propostng  to  oonstmct  a  railway  trom  Algeria  to  Lake 
Tchad.    This  railway  would  require  ten  years  and  about  £8,000,000  to  make. 

4.  The  Anglo-Oennan  Agreement. — The  Germans  have  obtained  an 
enormous  stretch  of  country  lying  between  the  Great  Lakes  and  the 
Indian  Ocean.  Their  coast  upon  that  ocean  stretches  from  Cape 
Delgado  to  Wanga.  Their  southern  boundary  is  the  Roymna  River ; 
their  northern,  Lake  Victoria  Nsranza,  half  of  the  coast  of  which 
immense  inland  sea  they  hold.  They  possess  also  the  entire  eastern 
shore  of  Lake  Taiiganylka,  and  the  north-eastern  shore  of  Lake  Nyassa. 
Their  northern  boundary  deflects  to  the  north  and  describes  a  large 
curve,  to  enclose  the  wealthy  floral  region  of  the  lofty  Kilima-NJaro. 

5.  The  Anglo-Portuguese  Agreement. — The  Portuguese  hold  a  long 
strip  of  territory  from  Cape  Delgado  to  a  point  south  of  the  mouth 
of  the  river  Zambexi.  In  the  west  they  hold  an  immense  territory 
which  stretches  from  the  mouth  of  the  Congo  to  the  river  Kunene,  and 
which  includes  Loanda,  Bengaela,  and  other  countries. 

The  important  stipulations  in  the  Anglo-Portuguese  Agreement  are :  (a)  Portugal 
is  not  to  charge  more  than  8  per  cent  as  duties  on  goods  going  through  her 
lands ;  (b)  The  Zambezi  is  to  be  tree  to  all  nations. 

6.  What  Britain  holds. — In  addition  to  Cape  Colony  and  other 
regions  of  South  Africa,  Great  Britain  has  secured  for  herself  three 
vast  territories : — one  to  the  north  of  the  Victoria  VjtaixA ;  one 
between  the  Zambezi  and  Lakes  Tanganyika  and  Kyassa ;  and  a  third 
between  the  Zambezi  and  Cape  Colony. 

0)  The  Northern  Region  is  held  chiefly  by  the  Imperial  Brltlih  Bast  AMea  Oompany. 
It  includes  the  northern  coast  of  Vtetoria  Hyania,  the  north  shore  of  Albert  Edward 
Hyaasa,  the  whole  of  An>«rt  Hyania  and  Lake  Rudolph,  and  the  country  tliat  was 
formerly  Emin  Paeha's  ProTinee. 

(ii)  Tlie  Middle  Region  includes  the  southern  shore  of  Lake  Taafaayika,  the  western 
shore  of  Lake  HyasM,  the  east  coast  of  Lake  Koero,  the  whole  of  Lake  Baacweolo  in  the 
west,  and  the  whole  of  Lake  Shirwa  in  the  east  This  region  is  administered  partly 
by  a  royal  commissioner,  and  is  partly  under  the  Britldi  Sonth  Aftica  Oompaay. 

(iii)  The  vast  Southern  Region  between  the  Zaaibeil  and  Cape  Odlony  is  managed  by 
the  Brltldi  Sooth  Africa  Oompaay.  It  includes  the  "Matabele  Country"  and  other 
fertile  districti*. 
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THE  NEW  WORLD. 

1.  Amkrica,  or  the  New  World,  lies  between  the  two  largest 
oceans  on  the  globe— the  Pacific  and  the  Atlantic,  and  stretches 
from  north  to  south  a  distance  of  more  than  9000  miles.  Compared 
with  its  length,  it  is  extremely  narrow.  There  are  certain  distinctly 
marked  contrasts  between  the  New  World  and  the  Old  ;  and  it  may 
be  well  to  take  notice  of  these  first  of  all.    Let  us  compare  them. 

and 


'  1.  Has  its  greatest  length  from  north  to 
south. 

S.  Itflgreatestmoantain-chainsmnfrom 

north  to  south. 
8.  Is  a  continent  of  great  plains. 


4.  The  American  Plains  are  open  to  the 

sea  and  the  sea-winds. 

5.  America  has  no  vast  deserts. 


«.  America  decreases  in  breadth  as  it 
goes  south. 

7.  America  lies  in  both  hemispheres- 

northern  and  southern. 

8.  America  runs  through  four  zones 

0.  The  heart  of  each  of  the  two  Americas 
is  connected  with  the  sea  by  rivers. 

10.  America  is  the  "land  of  promise" 
and  of  the  future. 


1.  Has  its  greatest  length  fh>m  west  to 

east. 

2.  Its  chief  mountain-ranges  run  firom 

west  to  east. 

8.  Is    a    continent   of    immense    and 
elevated  plateaus. 

4.  The  Eurasian  Plateaus  are  shut  oil 

fh>m  sea  influences. 

5.  Eurasia  has  the  largest  deserts  on  the 

globe  (with  the  exception  of  AfHcaX 

6.  Eurasia  remains  nearly  of  the  same 

breadth  in  all  longitudes. 

7.  Eurasia  is  confined  to  the  northern 

hemisphere. 

8.  Eurasia  lies   mostly  in   the   North 

Temperate  Zone. 

9.  The  middle  of  Asia  is  a  closed  basin, 

which  sends  no  rivers  to  the  sea. 

10.  Eurasia  is  the  land  of  accomplished 
Uuet  and  of  the  past. 


2.  81se. — America  has  an  area  of  164  millions  of  square  miles,  and 
is  larger  than  Europe  and  Africa  taken  together.  The  northern 
continent  contains  about  9  millions ;  and  the  southern  about  7. 
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(i)  The  four  extreme  pointe  of  the  American  contiiient  are  :~ 
(a)  MvddMi  PwlMelii  in  the  north  ; 
(ft)  Oftpe  rroward,  in  the  sonth ; 
(e)  Oftpe  Bnaeo,  on  the  eaet ; 
(d)  Oape  Prlaoe  of  WalM,  on  the  west 

(ii)  The  most  remarkable  breadths  are  : — 

(a)  In  45*  North  lat.,  SlOO  miles  across; 
(6)  In  5*  South  lat,  8200  miles  across : 
(c)  At  Panama,  28  miles  across. 

(iii)  America  is  4  times  as  large  as  Europe ;  5  times  Australia ;  and  1^  times  Africa. 
But  it  is  a  good  deal  smaller  than  Asia. 


NORTH    AMEKICA. 

1.  Introductory. — North  Amorloa  is  the  northern  division  of  the 
New  World.  It  is  connected  with  South  America  by  the  Isthmos 
of  Panam^  In  shape  and  character  it  is  not  unlike  Sonth  America  ; 
and  the  following  points  of  resemblance  between  the  two  ought  to  be 
noted : — 

Horth  AaftMlea  and 

1.  North  America  is  an  irregular  triangle. 

2.  On  its  west  coast,   there  is  a  high 

range  of  volcanic  mountains. 

8.  Parallel  with  the  east  coast,  runs  a 
lower  range. 

4.  The  middle  of  the  continent  ia  occu- 

pied by  a  vast  plain  from  the  Arctic 
Ocean  to  the  Oulf  of  Mexico. 

5.  The  St.  Lawrence  flows  fh>m  west  to 

east ;  the  Mississippi  from  north  to 
south. 

2.  Shape  and  81ie. — North  America  has  a  roughly  triangular  shape, 
with  its  base  near  its  northern  line,  and  its  acutest  angle  stretching 
to  the  south.  It  contains  about  8,600,000  square  miles— less  than 
half  the  extent  of  Asia. 

(i)  Its  greatest  length  is  4500  miles. 
(ii)  Its  greatest  breadth  on  45*  North  lat.  is  8100  miles. 


1.  South  America  is  a  regular  triangle. 

2.  On  its  west  coast,  there  is  a  high  range 

which  contains  many  volcanoes. 

8.  Parallel  with  the  east  coast,  runs  a 
secondary  range. 

4.  The  middle  of  the  continent  is  occu- 

pied by  a  vast  plain  fh>m  the  Garib- 
beau  Sea  to  the  La  Plata. 

5.  The  Amazon  flows  fh)m  west  to  east ; 

the  La  Plata  from  north  to  south. 
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3.  Build. — ^The  build  of  North  America  is  extremely  simple.  On 
the  west,  there  is  a  lofty  table-land  with  high  ranges  of  mountains  ; 
on  the  east,  a  lower  range  parallel  with  the  coast ;  and  between  the 
two,  an  immense  plain  which  stretches  from  the  Arctic  Ocean  to  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico. 

4.  Coast  Line. — The  length  of  the  coast  line  of  North  America  is 
estimated  at  24,500  miles.  The  eastern  coast  is  much  and  deeply 
indented  ;  the  west  coast  is  comparatiyely  regular. 

(Q  This  gives  1  mile  of  coast  line  to  each  850  square  miles  of  sniHaoe. 

(ii)  Europe  has  a  coast  line  twice  as  richly  developed ;  Africa  has,  comparatively, 
less  than  half  the  coast  line  of  North  America. 

5.  Bays  and  Inlets. — The  East  Coast  contains  the  mighty  re- 
entrances  of  Baffin  Bay  ;  Hudson  Bay  ;  Qulf  of  St.  Lawrence  ;  Bay  of 
Fundy  ;  the  Gulf  of  Kezico  ;  and  the  Caribbean  Sea. — The  chief  open- 
ing in  the  west  coast  is  the  Qulf  of  California  ;  in  the  norUi,  the  Oulf 
ofBootlila. 

(i)  Bafln  Bay  was  first  explored  in  1015  by  William  Baffin,  a  pilot  on  board  the  ship 
'  Discovery  **  in  search  of  the  North- West  Passage.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  whale- 
and  seal-fishing  in  this  immense  bay,  which  is  open  only  fonr  months  in  summer. 

(11)  BvdsM  Bay  was  discovered  in  1610  by  Henry  Hudson,  a  fkmoos  sailor.  His  men 
mutinied ;  put  him  and  his  son  in  an  open  boat ;  sent  them  adrift  on  this  great 
inland  sea ;  and  they  were  never  heard  of  more. 

(110  The  Oalf  of  St.  lawrvae*  U  the  estuary  of  the  mighty  river  St  Lawrence,  which 
carries  off  the  surplus  water  of  the  Five  Oreat  Lakes.  It  is  much  infested  by  fogs 
in  summer,  and  by  Ice  in  winter. 

(Iv)  The  Bay  of  Toady  is  a  narrow  arm  of  the  Atlantic,  between  Nova  Scotia  and 
New  Brunswick.  It  is  famous  for  its  strong  and  rapid  tides,  which  sometimes  rise 
and&llftillyroft. 

(v)  The  Oalf  of  Mozleo  is  the  true  "  Mediterranean  of  America."  It  is  a  vast 
caldron,  in  which  the  waters  fh>m  the  Caribbean  Sea  are  heated  to  over  90"  and 
then  discharged  through  the  Florida  Pass,  to  spread  themselves  as  the  «  Oulf  Stream  " 
over  the  North  Atlantic,  and  give  to  the  western  shores  of  Europe  their  warm  climate. 

(vi)  The  Oailbboaa  Boa  is  the  great  inland  sea  which  lies  between  the  Great  Antilles 
and  the  continent  of  South  America.  It  is  entered  either  by  the  "  Windward  Passage  " 
to  the  west  of  Hayti,  or  by  the  **MonaPassage"  to  theeast. 

(vil)  The  Ovlf  of  oyifonia  is  a  long  and  very  narrow  gulf  on  the  west  coast.  It 
is  700  miles  long  and  in  some  parts  only  40  miles  broad. 
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(Till)  The  a«lf  of  Boollda  is  an  immenBe  opening  between  the  BoothU  PeninsnUi  and 
CkKskbom  Island.  It  was  discovered  by  tlf  «^moos  navigator  Sir  John  Ross,  and 
named  by  him  after  his  friend  Sir  Felix  Booth. 

6.  Btndts. — The  chief  Straits  in  North  America  are :  HadMni 
Strait;  DaTls  Strait ;  Barrow  Strait ;  and  Bebring  Strait. 

(i)  BadsM  Btratft  connects  Hudson  Bay  with  the  Atlantic. 

(U)  Davte  Bteatt  connects  Baffin  Bay  with  the  Atlantic    It  is  thickly  beset  with 
Icebergs,  which  come  down  from  the  west  coast  of  Greenland, 
(iii)  BaiTow  Bti^  connects  Baffin  Bay  with  the  Arctic  Ocean, 
(iy)  BslulBc  Btralt  connects  the  Arctic  Ocean  with  the  Pacific,  and  divides  the 
continents  of  North  America  and  Asia.    It  is  about  60  miles  wide. 

7.  PenlniDlaa  and  Capes. — There  are,  on  the  east  ooast,  four  great 
peninsulas  : — ^Labrador;  KoTa  Sootia;  Florida ;  and  Tucatan ;  on  the 
west  coast,  two  : — ^Alaska,  and  Lower  Oalifoniia.  The  most  important 
Capes  are  on  the  east  coast : — Cape  Baoe  (in  Newfoundland) ;  Cape 
SaUe  (in  Nova  Scotia) ;  Cape  Cod  (in  Massachusetts) ;  Cape  Hatteras 
(in  North  Carolina) ;  and  Cape  Sable  (in  Florida). 

(i)  labfador  is  a  triangular  peninsula  which  lies  in  the  same  latitude  as  the  British 
Isles — between  60*  and  00* ;  and  yet  it  has  a  nine  months'  winter.  This  is  due,  on  the 
one  hand,  to  the  absence  of  the  Gulf  Strwm,  and,  on  the  other,  to  the  presence  of  a 
cold  current,  crowded  with  icebergs,  fh>m  Davis  Strait. 

(ii)  T^uatsa  is  one  of  the  few  peninsulas  in  t^e  world  which  run  to  the  north.  The 
others  are  Jutland  in  Europe  and  Oape  York  Peninsula  in  Australia. 

(iii)  Other  capes  of  secondary  importance  are :— (a)  On  the  East :  ranwell ;  CteilM ; 
Brttoa;  OatodM;  flradas-i-Dloa.  (h)  In  the  North :  Bairow  and  Bafthvsk.  (e)  On  the 
West :  Prlaee  of  WalM  (in  Alaska) ;  and  St.  Laeas  (in  California). 

(iv)  Gaps  Baoe  is  the  land  first  sighted  in  sailing  from  Britain  to  America. 

(v)  Cape  Babls  is  so  called  from  its  $andy  beach  (Fr.  table,  sand). 

8.  Istbmas. — The  only  Isthmus  of  first  importance  in  North  America 
is  the  Istlimiui  of  Panami,  which  joins  South  and  Central  America. 

(i)  Its  narrowest  breadth  is  about  30  miles.  The  great  French  engineer,  M.  de 
Lesseps,  is  now  engaged  in  cutting  a  canal  through  it,  and  thus  saving  the  voyage 
roimd  the  whole  of  South  America.  This  will  revolutionise  the  commerce  of  the 
Western  World.  Lesseps  has  already  cut  through  the  Isthmus  of  Suez  and  shortened 
the  voyage  to  India  by  saving  the  circuitous  course  round  the  Afdcan  continent. 

(ii)  Another  isthmus  of  some  importance  is  the  btkaras  of  Tohiaatopoo  between  the 
Qulf  of  the  same  name  and  the  Bay  of  Campeachy.    It  is  140  miles  across. 
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9.  Idands. — The  islands  on  the  east  coast  of  North  America  are 
much  the  most  important.  They  are  :  Anticosti ;  Prlnoe  Edward 
Island ;  Newfoundland ;  the  Bermndas ;  and  the  West  Indies. — On  the 
north,  lies  a  yast  archipelago,  the  largest  island  of  which  is  Qreen- 
land. — On  the  west,  the  most  important  island  is  Vancoayer. 

(i)  The  largest  island  i&  the  West  Indies  is  Ovba ;  the  second,  Haytl ;  and  the 
third,  JaauOoa. 

(ii)  Besides  Vancouver,  there  are,  on  the  west  coast,  the  Qoeea  Chsrlotu  Zdaads,  the 
Sitka  Arcklp«laffo,  and  PrinM  of  WalM  Zdaad. 

10.  TaUe-lands. — The  western  part  of  the  North  American  con- 
tinent is  one  yast  plateau.  The  well-marked  mountain-range  which 
runs  through  Central  America  branches  into  two  ranges  at  the  Isth- 
mus of  Tehuantepec ;  and  these  two  ranges,  under  dififerent  names, 
run  up  almost  to  the  Arctic  Ocean,  supporting  between  them  a  long 
and  immense  table-land.  The  highest  table-land  in  the  whole  system 
is  the  Plateau  of  Mezioo,  which  is  about  9000  ft.  above  the  level  of 
the  sea.  The  best-known  is  the  continental  basin  which  is  called 
ihe  Plateau  of  Utali. 

11.  Mountains. — North  America  has  two  great  systems  of  uplift : 
the  Appalachian  Sj^stem  and  the  Western  or  Ck)rdlll0ra  System.  In 
Ae  Appalachian  System,  the  most  important  range  is  that  of  the 
Allegbanies ;  in  the  Western  System,  the  chief  range  is  the  Rocky 
Mountains. 

(i)  The  Appalachian  Montidns  begin  in  the  table-lands  of  Alabama,  stretch  north- 
east to  the  St  Lawrence,  and  reappear  in  the  Plateau  of  Labrador.  Their  best-known 
ranges  are  the  Allntfisalcs  and  the  Bias  Moviitatns.  They  are  also  connected  with  the 
OatikiUt  of  New  York,  and  the  Grten  Moimtalas  of  Vermont. 

(ii)  The  Weston  or  OordlUtra  Byttom  consists  of  two  plateaus  and  a  namber  of 
monntain-ranges.  Tlie  two  plateaus  are  the  Kezleaa  Platoaa ;  and  the  W«stam  Platoaa. 
The  Mexican  Plateau  has  the  Sitrxa  ICsdre  as  its  western  buttress.  The  Western 
Plateau  has  the  Rocky  Moaatalas,  which  are  the  backbone  of  North  America,  as  its 
eastern  buttress ;  while,  on  its  western  edges,  it  has  the  Sierra  Herada  and  the  ( 
MentolBs.  West  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  range  and  parallel  to  it  runs  the  Coast  1 
and  the  two  support  between  them  a  river-valley.  The  most  famous  part  of  the 
Western  Plateau  is  the  Oroat  Bsda— an  elevated  plateau  which  lies  between  the  Wsh- 
■ateh  Moniitaiiw  on  the  east,  and  the  Sierra  Nevada  and  Cascade  Range  on  the  west. 
This  Great  Basin  is  a  continental  basin  and  contains  rivers  and  lakes  whose  waters 
never  reach  the  sea.  The  largest  lake  is  the  Orcat  Salt  Lako.— The  vast  table-land 
which  is  called  the  Western  System  covert  one-third  of  the  area  of  the  United  States. 
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(Ui)  The  highest  mountain  in  North  America  is  Kout  It.  SUm  (19, 500  ft.)  in  Alaska. 
It  stands  in  a  continuation  of  the  Cascade  Range. — ^The  highest  summits  in  the 
"Rockies"  are  Kooat  Brown (10>OOO  ft.)  and  Movnt  Hookn  (15,700  ft). --The  highest 
peak  in  the  Alleghanies  is  Moimt  mtdMll,  which  is  only  6088  ft  high.— In  MexicOi  at 
the  south  end  of  the  Mexican  Plateau,  Popocatepetl  (the  highest  mountain  in  Central 
America)  rises  to  the  height  of  17,884  ft ;  and  Orlsaba  is  only  a  little  lower. 

(iv)  The  volcanoes  of  North  America  are  found  at  the  two  extremities  of  the  system 
—in  Central  America  and  Alaska. 


12.  Plains. — The  most  remarkable  feature  in  the  build  of  North 
America  is  the  Great  Central  Plain,  which  stretches  from  the  Arctic 
Ocean  to  the  Galf  of  Mexico,  and  lies  between  the  Kocky  Mountains 
and  the  Appalachian  System.  One  half  of  this  plain  slopes  to  Hudson 
Bay  and  the  Arctic  Ocean  ;  the  other  half  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  ; 
and  the  watershed  between  them  is  called  the  Height  of  Land. 

(i)  The  Great  Central  Plain  meiges  gradually  into  the  sloping  table-land  whicl 
lies  to  the  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

(il)  The  general  name  for  the  vast  grassy  plains  of  North  America,  is  prairie.  Most 
prairies  are  treeless ;  but  there  are  timbered  as  well  as  "  bald  "  prairies.  The  surface 
is  not  perfectly  level,  but  in  general  consists  of  a  succession  of  low  wave-like  swells. 
These  are  called  '*  rolling  country."  The  terraces  which  rise  gi%dually  from  the  banks 
of  rivers  are  called  *'  benches."  In  the  south,  grassy  plains  are  called  "  Savannahs  " ; 
and  along  the  lower  Mississippi  are  found  "  prairies  tremblantes"  or  quaking  plains. 
The  prairies  are  covered  with  high  waving  grasses,  interspersed  with  scattered  belts 
of  timber.    These  prairies  fill  the  larger  part  of  the  Mississippi  Valley. 


13.  Blyers. — As  North  America  possesses  immense  plains,  it  is 
also  provided  with  a  magnificent  system  of  rivers.  The  main  axis  of 
the  continent,  being  nearest  the  Pacific,  sends  the  longest  streams 
into  the  Atlantic  and  the  Arctic  Oceans.  The  position  of  the  two 
great  systems  of  uplift — the  Cordillera  and  the  Appalachian,  with  the 
Great  Plain  between  them,  throws  much  the  larger  part  of  the  flowing 
waters  into  this  plain ;  and  the  Height  of  Land  sends  them  down 
the  north  slope  and  the  south  slope  respectively. — The  four  largest 
rivers  of  North  America  are  the  BOsslBsippi,  the  Mackenxie,  the 
8t  Lawrence,  and  the  Saskatchewan ;  and  all  four  belong  to  the 
Great  Central  Plain.    The  Mississippi  flows  south,  the  Mackenzie, 
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north,  and  the  St  Lawrence,  east.    The  two  largest  rivers  into  the 
Pacific  are  the  Tnkon  and  the  Ooloinbia. 

(a)  In  MkUtioa  to  Um  lOjsfanlppt.  the  Bio  Onuid*  d«l  Norte  (-Onat  Rirer  of  the  North)  flow* 
Into  the  Gait  db)  The  \»rgmi  rlren  flJling  into  the  Hodion  Baj  it  the  8»»k»tcbewmn  or 
Nelson,  and  the  Churchill,  (e)  A  hagt  number  of  streams  flow  down  the  short  AUentle  slope. 
The  best  known  are  the  Conneotlont,  Hudson,  Bnsqoehanna,  Potomao,  and  James.  (<()  The 
FFBser,  Sacramento,  and  Colorado,  also  flow  into  the  Padfla  (e)  In  addition  to  the 
Markenrie,  the  Coppermine  and  the  Back  or  Great  Fish  Hirer,  flow  into  the  Aretio  Ocean. 

(i)  The  MlMlMlppi  or  **  Father  of  Waters/'  has  a  basin  which  consists  mainly  of 
tliree  long  slopes  :  one  fh)m  the  Bookies  eastward  ;  one  trom  the  Appalachians  west- 
ward; and  one  from  the  Height  of  Land  southward.  Down  these  three  slopes  roll 
its  three  largest  tributaries  :— the  MlMovrl,  the  longest;  the  Ohio,  the  largest;  and 
the  Vn*r  WmiadptL  The  Missouri-Mississippi  is,  measuring  from  the  source  of  the 
Missouri,  the  longest  river  in  the  world.  It  is  4200  miles  long;  and,  with  its 
tributaries,  provides  85,000  miles  of  navigable  water-ways.  The  Mississippi  itself 
rises  in  the  small  lake  of  Itasca,  in  the  State  of  Minnesota.  Its  upper  course  ends  at 
the  FkUs  of  St  Anthony.  In  its  middle  course,  it  receives,  from  the  west^  the 
Missouri,  Arkansas,  and  Red  Rivers ;  Arom  the  east,  the  Ohia  The  Missouri  is  itself 
2900  miles  long;  and  the  others  are  nearly  as  large  as  the  Danube.  The  Missouri 
brings  down  a  vast  quantity  of  yellow  mud ;  and,  after  it  joins  the  Mississippi,  the 
river  becomes  a  dense  yellow  torrent  The  Missouri  itself  receives  mighty  tributaries, 
the  laigest  of  which  are  the  TeUowatoae  and  the  Platte. 

"  This  great  rirer-erstem  penetrates  to  the  Tety  heart  of  the  continent ;  and.  with  Its  nomeraos 
ttUmtaries,  aflbrda  an  Inland  narlgation  of  unsurpassed  magnlfloence."— FoRsa. 

(ii)  The  81  LawraM  is  the  overflow  of  tlie  Five  Great  Lakes.    It  is  2000  miles  long ; 

and  the  area  of  its  catchment-basin  is  480,000  square  miles— or  twice  the  size  of  that  of 

the  Rio  Grande.    Though  the  third  in  length,  it  is  the  largest  in  volume.    In  the  first 

part  of  its  course  it  is  called  the  St.  Louis,  and  flows  into  Lake  Superior.    It  xeodves 

all  the  rivers  which  flow  from  the  long  ranges  of  mountains  and  highlands,  which 

separate  the  slopes  to  Hudson  Bay  trom  those  to  the  south.    Its  largest  tributary  is 

the  Ottowa ;  its  grandest,  the  BacM&ay.    It  receives  also  a  large  number  of  afllnents 

fjrom  the  south.    It  has  a  large  number  of  diflbrent  names ;  (a)  above  Lake  Superior, 

it  is  called  St  Lovis ;  (6)  between  Superior  and  Lake  Huron,  the  Harrows,  or  **  Sault  Sle. 

(  Marie  " ;  (c)  between  Huron  and  Lake  St  Clair,  the  it  Clair ;  (d)  between  St  Clair 

Vaad  Lake  Erie,  the  Detroit;  («)  between  Erie  and  Ontario,  the  Hiagara;  and  (/) 

'  between  Ontario  and  the  Ocean,  the  St  Lawroaoe. 

On  the  rirer  Nisfara  are  the  "  Falls  of  Niagara,"  the  largest  in  the  worid.  The  HorM4Nioe.  or 
Canadian  FaU,  is  2640  ft.  wide  and  100  ft.  high.  The  American  FaU  is  only  ene-thlxd  of  the 
Canadian  FaU  in  width,  but  U  a  litUe  higher. 

(iii)  The  Xackonsle  is  2600  miles  iu  length.  It  is  fed  by  mighty  streams,  both 
from  the  east  and  fh)m  the  west.    The  largest  is  the  AthatMwa. 

(iv)  Th3  Saakatehowan  or  Nelson  is  1900  miles  long,  and  has  a  catchment-basin  nearly 
as  large  as  that  of  the  St  Lawrence.  It  rises  near  Mount  Hooker,  and  flows  through 
a  country  called  the  "  Fertile  Belt." 
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14.  LakOB. — If  Nortk  America  is  remarkable  for  its  splendid  and  I 
highly-deyeloped  river-systems,  it  is  still  more  remarkable  for  its  I 
lakes.    It  has  the  largest  number  of  the  largest  lakes  of  any  continent  / 
on  the  face  of  the  globe.    It  may  be  called  the  Lake  Continent^ 
These  lakes  lie  in  the  form  of  an  immense  semicircle,  parallel  and 
almost  concentric  with   Hudson  Bay        They  lie  in  three  greaft 
depressed  basins,  and  belong  to  three  river-systems — the  Mackenzie, 
the  Saskatchewan,  and  the  St.  Lawrence.     They  may  be  counted  by 
hundreds ;  but  the  most  important  are  :  the  Great  Bear  Lake ;  Great 
Slave  Lake ;  Atbabasca ;  Winnipeg ;  Superior ;  BlicUgan ;  Huron ;  Erie ; 
and  Ontario.    The  five  last  are  called  the  Five  Great  Lakes,  and  form 
part  of  the  St.  Lawrence  Basin.     The  Great  Salt  Lake  belongs  to 
the  Continental  Basin. 


] 


I 


(i)  The  St.  LawrwiM,  with  its  lakes  and  rivers,  contains  more  than  one-half  of  all 
the  trtsh.  water  on  the  globe. 

(ii)  X«k«  Svptrlor  has  an  area  of  nearly  32,000  square  miles,  and  is  therefore  about 
I  the  size  of  Ireland.  It  is  the  laiigest 
body  of  firesh  water  in  the  world ; 
and,  in  some  parts,  it  is  about 
600  ft.  deep.  Its  greatest  length, 
measured  on  its  own  curve,  is  420 
miles,  or  longer  than  the  Journey 
ftom  London  to  Edinburgh.  Its 
water  is  remarkably  transparent, 
and  comes  from  more  than  200 
rivers.    Its  shores  abound  in  silver,  copper,  and  iron. 

Oil)  The  Five  Great  Lakes  have  together  an  area  of  over  90,000  square  miles— or 
more  than  the  area  of  Great  Britain. 

(Iv)  Of  the  Five  Great  Lakes,  the  only  one  which  lies  wholly  within  the  United 
States  is  i«>i««f^i» ;  the  others  lie  between  the  United  States  and  Canada. 


15.  Climate.  —North  America  stretches  from  80*"  to  about  10**  North 
lat.  ;  and  hence  it  possesses  every  gradation  of  climate  from  arctic, 
— through  sub-arctic,  temperate,  sub-tropical, — to  tropicaL  There 
are  certain  established  facts  relating  to  the  North  American  climate  : 

(0  Latitude  for  latitude,  it  is  colder  than  the  climate  of  Europe. 

[  (a)  lAfarador  U  In  tb«  l*tltad«  of  Oraai  BriUtn.  But  Labndor  U  colder  Uum  Siberia. 
(M  QoebM  la  In  th«  latitude  of  Paria ;  but  it  has  a  very  much  colder  and  longer  winter, 
(e)  Waal^lncton  is  tn  the  latltade  of  Sicily ;  but  at  Waahlngton  the  Potomac  Is  flrozen  oret; 
and  slei|^  ^de  about  the  streets  in  winter. 
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I  (ii)  In  most  parts  of  North  America,  the  climate  is  more  continental  than  in  tiie 

^rresponding  latitudes  of  Europe. 

This  la  nudnly  do*  to  the  abMnoe  of  inland  mm;  and  alao  to  the  ftct  thai  the  ioath-««rt  winds 
from  tbo  Padflo  are  kept  off  by  the  moantaln  raagea  from  the  eaatetn  plains,  vhldi  are 
exttemeljr  oold  In  winter  and  intensely  hot  in  smnmer. 

jtiii)  The  changes  of  temperature  are  very  abrupt. 

iThialsdueiothefkel  th»t  there  is  no  range  of  mountains  between  the  northern  and  the  soathem 
/  slope ;  and  the  Groat  Central  Plain  extends  without  a  break  ttom  the  Aretle  Oeean  to  the 

Gulf  of  Ifezioo.  The  "  Height  of  Ismd  **  is  rery  low ;  andhenoe  an  ley  wind  fktmi  the  nortii 
may  suddenly  spring  up ;  and  the  thermometer  baa  been  known  to  fidl  40*  In  leas  than 
an  hour.  Under  such  a  wind,  ice  has  been  known  to  form  at  the  mouth  of  the  IflsslS' 
slppi :  and  9*  of  frost  hare  been  found  in  the  south  of  Texas. 

(iv)  In  the  Temperate  Zone,  the  west  coast  is  warmer  and  moister  than  the  east 

This  Is  due  to  the  fket  that  the  warm  rain-laden  sonth'West  winds  from  the  Padflo  blow  on  the  weat 
coast.  But,  in  the  east,  a  west  wind  Is  a  dry  wind ;  and  the  east  wind  is  cold  as  well »»  moist. 
"  In  Gallfoznta,  It  Is  nerer  too  hot,  nor  too  cold,  to  work." 

(v)  The  rain-fall  is  greatest  in  the  south,  decreases  as  we  go  north ;  and  also 
decreases  ttom  west  to  east. 

The  driest  parts  are  the  Western  Flatean.  especially  the  Utah  Basin,  wblch  is  drying  up.  The 
derated  plains  east  of  the  Boekies  are  always  dry. 

16.  Vegetation. — The  flora  of  North  America  is  very  rich  and 
enormously  varied.  In  the  Arctic  Regions  we  find,  as  usual,  mosses, 
lichens,  and  stunted  trees  ;  in  the  tropical  districts  of  Central  America, 
palms  and  hamboos  ;  and  in  the  Temperate  regions  between  them  a 
greater  variety  of  forest- trees  than  is  to  be  found  in  the  forest-regions 
of  Europe  or  Asia. — Of  cultivated  plants,  the  North  grows  barley,  oats, 
and  excellent  spring- wteat;  maize  grows  in  the  warmer  parts  of  Canada 
and  in  nearly  all  the  southern  parts  of  the  continent ;  the  sngar-eaae, 
toteooo,  and  cotton,  are  cultivated  in  the  southern  districts  of  the 
United  States.  Bice  is  grown  very  far  south  ;  and  sub-tropical  fruits 
(the  orange,  fig,  and  lemon)  flourish  in  the  warm  southern  regions. 

(i)  The  forests  of  the  northern  part  of  the  United  States  are  "mixed  forests." 
The  forest  regions  occur  chiefly  on  the  western  and  the  eastern  coasts.  On  the  east 
it  extends  ttom  west  of  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi  to  Massachusetts,  and  is  of 
rarious  breadths.    Most  of  the  trees  are  deciduous. 

(ii)  In  Canada,  plaM,  oaks,  maples,  and  poplars,  are  the  commonest  trees. 

(ili)  In  Mexico  the  most  striking  plants  are  the  eaetuM,  some  of  which  are  nearly 
60  fb.  high,  and  with  their  stiff  forms  and  odd  arms,  look  like  gigantic  candelabra 
scattered  over  what  looks  like  a  barren  country.  AsaUas  and  MagaoHas  come  to  us 
Arom  tropical  America. 

(iv)  Ifala*  is  the  only  cultivated  cereal  that  is  indigenous  to  North  America ;  and  it 
is  to  the  presence  of  this  plant  that  the  colonisation  of  the  continent  is  chiefly  due. 
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(t)  The  aaalM  (from  whioh  caaMva  and  tapioca  are  made)  and  arrow-root  are  among 
the  native  food-plants  of  Tropical  America.    Both  are  tubers. 

17.  Animal!. — The  fauna  of  North  America  is  rich  and  varied. 
Bat,  while  North  America  is  as  rich  as  the  Old  World  in  birds,  in- 
sects, and  plants,  it  is  much  poorer  in  mammals.  In  the  North 
we  find  the  lilson  (which  is  rapidly  becoming  extinct),  the  eaxlboo 
(corresponding  to  the  reindeer  of  Europe),  the  mooee-deer  (»=elk), 
fiye  kinds  of  bear,  seals,  beaTwrs,  racoons,  and  many  other  fur- 
clothed  animals.  There  is  only  one  marsupial — the  opossum. 
Monkeys  are  found  only  within  the  tropics.  The  continent  is  rich 
in  birds.  The  humming-bird  is  peculiar  to  America ;  and  there 
are  also  many  species  noted  either  for  their  song  or  for  their  plumage. 
The  rattlemake  is  the  most  dangerous  reptile. 

(i)  (a)  Among  oetaeea,  we  find  the  Greenland  whale.  (Jb)  Among  rodaaaH  there 
are  fonr  large  deer ;  the  Rocky  Mountain  sheep  called  the  " big-horn";  the  mnsk-ox ; 
and  two  antelopes,  (e)  Among  rodtati,  there  are  beavers,  hares,  squirrels,  and  the 
prairie-dog  (which  is  allied  to  the  marmot  and  squirrel.  Prairie-dogs  lire  in  villagesX 
(<f)  Of  OanlToca,  there  are  foxes,  wolres,  jaguars,  pumas,  sables  and  skunks  (of  the 
weasel  UndX  otters  and  gluttons,  bears  (the  grisly  bear  of  the  Rockies),  and  racoons. 

(ii)  Of  the  cat  tribe,  the  puma  is  the  most  widely  difltised. 
(iii)  The  common  turkey  is  natiTe  to  America. 

la  Minerals. —North  America  is  unequalled  by  any  continent  in 
the  richness  and  yariety  of  its  mineral  products.  The  largest  stock 
of  ooal  known  in  the  world  is  in  the  United  States  ;  Iron  is  enor- 
mously abundant ;  while  the  so-called  precious  metals — gold,  and 
sUrer,  are  mined  in  yery  large  quantities.  The  purest  copper  is 
found  in  great  abundance  on  the  north  and  east  shores  of  Lake 
Superior.  Lead  and  quiokiilyer  are  found  in  many  parts  of  the 
continent ;  both  Canada  and  Mexico  produce  tin. 

(i)  The  area  of  all  the  coal-fields  of  the  United  States  is  estimated  at  190,000  square 
miles— or  twenty  times  as  laige  as  all  the  coal-fields  of  Europe.  The  Appalachian 
coal-field,  on  the  west  side  of  the  Alleghanies,  has  an  area  of  70,000  square  miles— or 
more  than  twice  the  size  of  Ireland.  The  Missouri  Basin  or  "  Great  Western  coal- 
field," the  largest  in  the  United  States,  covers  nearly  85,000  square  miles.— There  is 
also  a  great  deal  of  coal  in  the  Dominion  of  Cianada. 

(ii)  "  The  iron  and  copper,  more  especially  of  the  Canadian  Dominion,  will  employ 
and  enrich,  in  all  probability,  at  some  future  period,  a  nation  that  may  become  greater 
in  material  resources  than  the  most  powerftil  kingdom  of  Europe.** 
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(Ui)  The  mountain-region  west  of  the  Rockies  is  one  of  the  chief  gold-produdug 
districts  in  the  world.    California,  Nevada,  and  Montana  produce  most  gold. 

19.  Peoples. — There  are  at  present  in  North  America  probably 
about  80,000,000  inhabitants.  Of  these  about  60  millions  are  whites 
— ^and  of  European  blood ;  the  rest  are  Negroes,  American-Indians, 
and  half-castes. 

(!)  The  white  population  speak  English  ;  though  German  is  spoken  in  some  large 
cities  by  the  German  immigrants. 

(ii)  The  Negroes  are  said  to  number  over  11,000,000,  and  are  rapidly  increasing. 

(ili)  The  Red  Indians  (or  Americans)  are  rapidly  decreasing,  and  are  said  not  to 
number  half-a-million.  Within  the  vast  territory  of  the  United  States  there  are  some- 
what less  than  a  quarter  of  a  million.  (When  America  was  first  discovered,  Ck>lumbus 
believed  that  he  had  reached  the  eastern  shores  of  India ;  and  hence  these  copper- 
coloured  races  were  called  Indians.    Their  proper  name  is  Americans. 

(iv)  The  Mixed  Races,  or  Mdtis  or  Mestizos  (from  Lat  mixtus\  are  found  in  the 
remoter  parts  of  Canada ;  and  in  Mexico  and  Central  America.  In  the  latter  parts 
they  speak  Spanish. 

(v)  The  Eskimoes  in  Greenland  and  the  north  are  akin  to  the  Lapps  of  Europe. 

20.  HlBtory. — North  America  was  discovered  by  Christopher  Colon 
("Columbus")  in  the  year  1492  ;  but  the  mainland  he  saw  only  in 
1498. — The  Spaniards  were  the  first  people  to  think  of  conquering 
the  country ;  and  they  seized  Mexico  and  some  of  the  West  India 
Islands. — The  French  appeared  in  1534 ;  and  began  to  build  forts 
and  plant  colonies. — Next  came  the  English,  who  gradually  expelled 
the  French,  and  who  declared  themselves  independent  of  the  British 
Crown  in  1776.  The  original  colonies  numbered  thirteen  ;  and  they 
formed  a  federation  which  they  called  the  United  States. — Mexico 
threw  oflf  the  Spanish  yoke  in  1830. — The  whole  continent  is  now 
divided  chiefly  between  English*  and  Spanish-  speaking  peoples. 

(i)  Oortez  conquered  the  Mexican  Empire  in  1521  with  950  Spaniards. 

(ii)  The  first  permanent  settlement  of  the  English  was  made  in  1607  in  Virginia. 

(iii)  The  English  drove  out  the  French  in  the  war  of  1756^ ;  and  Wolfe  took 
Quebec — which  was  the  strongest  fortress  of  the  French— in  1759.  With  the  fkll  of 
Quebec,  all  Canada  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  English. 

(iv)  The  Negro  slaves  in  the  United  States  were  set  firee  In  1868,  during  the  great 
American  Civil  War,  by  a  proclamation  of  President  Lincoln. 
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(v)  There  are  many  French-speaking  people  in  Canada;  and  Quebec  is  the  centre 
of  the  French  Canadians,  who  are  increasing  in  numbers  and  in  wealth. 

21.  Divisions. — The  political  diyisions  of  North  America  are : 
Daoisli  America  ;  BrittsU  North  America ;  the  United  States ;  Hezioo  ; 
the  Central  American  BepnUics ;  British  Hondnras ;  the  West  Indian 
BepuUlies;  the  Spanish  West  Indies;  the  British  West  Indies;  the 
Dutch  West  Indies  ;  and  the  French  West  Indies. 

(i)  Danish  America  includes  Greenland  and  three  small  islands  in  the  West  Indiea 
(li)  The  United  States  include  the  detached  territory  of  Alaska, 
(iii)  The  West  Indian  Republics  consist  of  one  island,  the  western  part  of  which  is 
Haytl ;  the  eastern  Baa  Doalace. 


GREENLAND. 


1.  The  Country. — Greenland  is  probably  an  archipelago  of  elevated 
islands  which  are  almost  completely  buried  under  ice,  and  are  joined 
together  by  ice.  Immense  glaciers  creep  slowly  to  the  fiords  and 
push  into  the  sea  ;  then  their  ends  break  off  and  float  slowly  away 
as  icebergs.     There  are  only  a  few  settlements  on  the  west  coast. 

On  the  south  coast,  the  summer  heat  thaws  the  snow  for  a  short  time ;  and  a 
little  green  appears  for  a  few  months.    Hence  the  name. 

2.  The  People. — The  inhabitants  are  chiefly  Eskimoes,  who  live 
under  Danish  rule.  They  live  by  seal  and  whale  fishing,  and  also 
grow  a  little  barley  and  potatoes. 

West  of  Greenland  lies  Nares  Sea.  Captain  Nares  reached,  in  1876,  the  latitude 
of  88*  20^.  Lieutenant  Oreelej,  of  the  United  SUtes  Navy,  reached  88*  24',  in  1888  ; 
and  this  is  the  point  nearest  the  North  Pole  that  man  has  been  able  to  attain. 


BRITISH    AMERICA. 


1.  Introductory. — The  popular  idea  about  British  North  America 
is  that  it  is  a  wilderness  of  ice  and  snow,  with  a  few  wheat-bearing 
tracts  of  land  here  and  there,  and  immense  dreary  forests  on  its 
northern  boundaries.  But  this  is  a  most  imperfect  and  erroneous 
conception.     The  Dominion  of  Canada  is  a  world,  which  contains  all 
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kinds  of  climates,  all  sorts  of  productions,  every  yarietj  of  mineral 
wealth,  and  almost  limitless  means  of  communication  between  its 
parts.  It  is  a  great  social  community  that  is  advancing  in  wealth  and 
in  civilisation  by  leaps  and  bounds,  and  which  has  before  it  a  future 
that  even  the  strongest  imagination  can  only  very  feebly  picture. 

'*Pictiire  to  yotmelves  a  domain  nearly  as  large  as  Europe,  stretching  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  with  its  soathem  extremity  in  the  same  latitude  as 
the  sonth  of  France,  and  its  northern  boundary  along  the  shores  of  the  Arctic  Ocean. 
Possessing  the  finest  forests  in  the  world,  widely-spread  coal-fields,  most  extensive 
and  productive  fisheries,  watered  by  the  most  remarkable  natural  distribution  of 
lakes  and  rivers,  enriched  with  all  varieties  of  minerals,  and  now  known  to  possess  an 
enormous  area  of  fertile  prairie-lands  destined  to  become  the  future  granary  of  Bng- 
land,^this  vast  country  reaches,  as  the  crow  flies,  fix>m  ocean  to  ocean,  4000  miles, 
with  an  area  south  of  the  latitude  of  St.  Petersburg  of  at  least  2,000,000  of  square 
miles  capable  of  cultivation,  and  of  which  tally  one-half  produces  every  crop  that  is 
grown  in  Great  Britain."— Lord  Duffbrin. 

2.  Ck)iuitrle8. — British  North  America  contains  more  than  one- 
third  of  the  whole  continent,  and  comprises  within  itself  the  whole 
of  the  Dominion  pf  Canada ;  and  Newfoundland.  The  Dominion  of 
Canada^  again,  consists  of  the  following  provinces  :— Ontario,  Quebec, 
Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick,  Manitoba,  Britisli  COlumUa,  Prince 
Edward  Island,  and  the  North-West  Territories. 

Newfoundland  is  the  only  part  of  British  North  America  that  has  refdsed  to  join 
the  Dominion. 

3.  Boundaries.—  British  North  America  is  bounded- 

1.  R.  —By  the  Aretie  Ocmul 
S.  E.  — By  the  Atlaatle. 

3.  8.  —By  the  United  StatM. 

4.  W.— By  the  Padflo  and  Ala«ka. 

(i)  The  line  of  latitude  which  forms  the  boundary  between  Canada  and  the  States 
is  40*  North  lat.  This  line  strikes  the  Lake  of  the  Woods ;  there  the  boundary  is 
formed  by  a  chain  of  lakes  and  rivers  to  Lake  Superior.  The  line  then  goes  right 
through  the  middle  of  four  of  the  Five  Great  Lakes,  passing  north  of  Lake  Michigan, 
which  is  entirely  within  the  United  States. 

(li)  The  Dominion  lies  between  42*  and  70*  North  hit. 

(iii)  The  boundary  line  is  8000  miles  trom  ocean  to  ocean ;  1400  miles  being  a  water- 
line,  by  river,  lake,  and  sea ;  1600  miles  a  land-line. 
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4.  Sim. — The  Dominion  of  Canada  occupies  an  area  of  more  than 
3^  millions  of  square  miles.    It  is  therefore  nearly  as  large  as  Europe. 

Bnrope  contains  8,700,000  sqnaie  miles ;  Canada  8,510,000. 

5.  Build. — The  high  table-land  between  the  Cordilleras  and  the 
Rocky  Mountains ;  a  lower  table-land  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the 
Rookies ;  the  long  and  lake-filled  valley  of  the  Mackenzie ;  a  vast 
breadth  of  low-land  round  Hudson  Bay  ;  the  Laurentist  Highlands, 
which  form  the  watershed  between  the  Hudson  Bay  streams  and  those 
which  flow  into  the  St.  Lawrence ;  most  of  the  valley  of  the  St. 
Lawrence — these  are  the  chief  component  parts  which  go  to  make  up 
the  vast  Dominion  of  Canada. 

The  old  Canada,  which  was  divided  into  Upper  and  Lower  (now  Ontario  and 
Quebec)  consisted  simply  of  part  of  the  valley  of  the  St.  Lawrence.  The  8t.  Lawrence 
is  indeed  to  Canada  what  the  Nile  is  to  Egypt.  But  the  towns  have  now  crept  west 
of  the  river,  and  along  the  lakes,  and  the  vast  breadths  of  land  west  of  Lake  Superior 
are  now  filling  rapidly  np. 

6.  Mountains,  Riven,  and  Lakes. — ^The  chief  mountain-range  is  the 
Booky  Mountains,  which  are  very  high  in  British  Columbia. — The 
chief  rivers  are  the  St.  Lawrence  ;  the  Maclrmirie ;  the  Fraser ;  the 
Red  River  and  the  Saskatcbewan.  The  great  lakes  are :  Superior, 
Huron,  Erie,  Ontario  ;  Winnipeg,  Manitoba,  and  Great  Bear. 

(i)  The  average  height  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  in  British  America  is  abont  10,000 
ft ;  but  there  are  several  low  passes  or  "  saddles  **  in  the  range— not  above  4000  ft 
above  the  sea-level,  over  one  of  which  the  Canadian  Fadflo  Railway  goes.  Movkt 
Brown  (16,000  ft)  and  Unn%  Hoekar  05,700  ft)  are  the  highest snnunlts. 

(ii)  The  nmsar  (650  m.)  is  the  chief  river  of  British  Columbia,  and  is  noted  for  its 
enormous  wealth  in  salmon.    It  drains  a  district  nearly  as  laige  as  Italy. 

(iii)  The  Bed  Blver  is  600  miles  long,  and  flows  into  the  south  end  of  Lake  Winnipeg. 
*'  Red  River  Settlement"  was  the  former  name  of  Ifanitoba.  It  rises  in  the  United 
States,  and  flows  through  a  nearly  level  prairie  of  the  richest  alluvial  soiL 

(iv)  The  SaSkatekewaa  is  said  to  be  1900  miles  long,  and  to  drain  a  country  more 
than  twice  as  large  as  the  Austrian  Empire.  Part  of  its  course  flows  throuj^  a 
district  which  possesses  a  soil  of  black  mould,  deep  and  uniformly  rich— with 
almost  inexhaustible  powers  of  growing  wheat  The  Saskatchewan  flOls  into  Lake 
Winnip^ ;  and  the  Nelson  flows  out  of  that  lake ;  and  sometimes  both  rivers  are 
called  by  the  same  name. 

(v)  Lake  Wfauilpcc  has  an  area  of  8900  square  miles— that  is,  not  so  large  as  Erie 
(which  has  10,000X    Its  drainage  area  is  twice  as  large  as  France. 
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(vi)  Uk*  lUBltoba  is  less  than  half  the  size  of  Winnipeg.    For  a  circuit  of  50  miles 
round  the  south  end  of  the  lake,  the  soil  is  of  the  richest  description  of  prairie  land. 

(vii)  The  area  of  Great  Bear  Lake  is  nearly  as  large  as  that  of  Wales. 


7.  The  dlmate. — ^The  Dominion  of  Canada  contains  all  the 
climates  of  Europe,  from  that  of  Archangel  to  that  of  the  south  of 
France — with  this  difference,  that  the  summers  are  hotter,  the  winters 
much  colder,  and  all  seasons  drier  than  in  the  European  continent 
It  is  easiest  to  form  a  practical  and  applicable  idea  of  the  different 
climates  from  observing  the  different  kinds  of  vegetation  ;  and,  from 
this  point  of  view,  it  may  be  said  that  Canada  possesses  nine  well- 
marked  varieties  of  climate. 

(i)  The  Horth  Shore  of  the  St.  Lawrence  produces  barley  and  oats,  strawberries 
and  currants ;  but  no  wheat 

(ii)  The  South  Shore  grows  wheat 

(ill)  The  Ofekawa  Baiia  and  the  Upper  St.  Lawrenco  Valley  grow  Indian  com  or  nudze. 
This  cereal  requires  a  mean  temperature  of  6r,  for  July,  which  is  reached  throughout 
this  district  Here,  too,  we  find  the  grape-vine,  the  melon,  the  tomato,  and  the 
apple.    This  is  the  most  populous  and  most  wealthy  part  of  the  whole  Dominion. 

(iv)  8oath-We«t  Onteilo  has  the  best  climate  in  Canada.  Peaches  and  grapes  ripen 
as  standards  ;  and  the  finest  kinds  of  pears  and  apples  are  grown. 

(v)  The  North  Shore  of  Lako  Saporior  is  cold  and  grows  only  barley  and  oats. 
<vi)  The  WMtora  PnJrie  produces  excellent  wheat. 

(vii)  Nora  Sootla  has  a  damp  and  insular  climate,  cannot  grow  wheat  or  oats ;  and 
all  bread-stuffs  have  to  be  imported.  But,  round  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  Into  which,  as 
into  a  funnel,  the  warm  winds  ftt>m  the  mild  waters  of  the  Gulf  Stream  blow,  the 
best  plums,  pears,  and  apples  come  to  perfection. 

(viii)  The  Peace  BlTor  district  (in  Athabasca)  and  the  country  stretching  to  the 
Saskatchewan  (in  Alberta)  is  the  hottest  in  Canada.  The  heaviest  and  hardest  wheat 
is  grown  here. 

(ix)  British  Colamhia  has  an  excessively  moist  climate.  Tlie  moisture-bearing 
south-west  winds  ftrom  the  Pacific  are  driven  high  into  the  colder  air  by  the  lofty 
mountains ;  and  rain  comes  down  in  immense  quantities.  Hence  the  climate  is  not 
good  for  cereals. 

The  MTMltj  of  the  CaiMdi«n  fimU  kiUs  off  the  onuige.  the  olire.  uid  the  flg.— We  nrasi  alK> 
remember  that,  eren  in  the  best  pATUofCaiiMla,  the  winter  Imrts  at  least  ftmr  months.  AH 
sftricultoiml  laboor  Is  »i  a  standstill ;  and  skating,  eleifhlni.  dandng.  and  amusements 
take  its  plaoe.  The  loe  on  the  St  Latrrsnoe  does  not  disappear  before  the  middle  of  May. 
But  the  vlnters  are  glorions :  the  air  Is  dry.  the  ekjr  a  dear  bine,  the  cold  bradng  and 
strengthening ;  and  everybody  Is  In  high  spirits. 
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8.  FrodnctioiiB. — ^nmbMr  and  Cereals  are  the  chief  products  of 
Canada. — The  mineral  wealth  of  Canada  is  enormous  ;  but  it  has 
been  as  yet  very  little  worked.  On  the  coasts,  the  fisheries  of  ood 
and  salmon  are  of  very  great  yalue. — In  the  North- West  Territory, 
large  quantities  of  furs  are  secured  and  shipped  to  Great  Britain. 

(i)  The  forests  of  the  Dominion  form  one  of  the  chief  resources  of  the  country. 
The  sugar  maple,  white  and  red  oaks,  grey  elm,  white  pine  and  red  pine,  black  ash, 
white  cedar,  white  birch,  poplar,  white  spruce  and  black  spruce  are  a  few  among  the 
sixty  different  kinds  of  trees  that  make  up  Canadian  forests.  Gigantic  oaks  and  elms 
grow  to  a  thickness  of  22  fL  round.  In  spite  of  the  perpetual  cutting  down,  the  supply 
of  timber  can  never  give  out ;  as  on  Arbor  Day,  every  schoolboy  and  schoolgirl  plants 
a  tree  in  some  selected  spot  in  the  Dominion. 

(ii)  The  amount  of  corn-growing  land  is  practically  inexhaustible.  It  is  calculated 
by  Professor  Hind  that,  In  the  region  drained  by  Lake  Winnipeg,  there  are  about 
55,000,000  acres  fit  for  cereals. 

(iii)  Gold,  coal,  iron,  lead,  copper  and  other  metals  and  minerals  are  largely  distri- 
buted all  over  the  country.  The  provinces  of  British  Columbia  and  Nova  Scotia  are 
the  richest  in  minerals. 

(Iv)  "  Canada,"  says  Professor  Elwyn,  "  possesses  thousands  of  miles  of  sea-coast 
swarming  with  fishes.  Cod,  mackerel,  lobsters,  and  herrings  are  the  most  valuable 
Ash.  The  prolific  fishing-grounds  of  Hudson  Bay  and  of  the  Arctic  and  Pacific  coasts 
have  hardly  as  yet  been  tested.  The  inland  fisheries  are  also  of  very  great  value. 
All  the  lakes  in  Canadian  territory— large  and  small — as  well  as  innumerable  rivers, 
abound  in  salmon.    Canada  is  indeed  the  paradise  of  the  angler. " 

(v)  The  bear,  the  beaver,  the  fox,  the  sable,  the  seal,  and  the  ermine  are  the  chief 
animals  that  are  hunted  for  their  furs. 

9.  Industries. — Agxioultnre  and  forestry  are  by  far  the  most  im- 
portant of  Canadian  industries.  But  manufactures  are  still  in  their 
infancy.  All  the  manufactures  of  older  countries  are  at  work  ;  and 
they  will  no  doubt  grow  and  develop  with  the  growing  population 
and  wealth  of  the  country. 

10.  Ck)mmerce. — The  commerce  of  the  Dominion  is  a  quantity  that 
is  steadily  growing.  The  countries  with  which  she  deals  most  largely 
are  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States.  The  United  States  sends 
her  most  imports  ;  Great  Britain  takes  from  her  the  largest  quantity  of 
exports.  The  chief  imports  are  wool ;  manufactured  Iron  and  steel ; 
coal  and  coke,  bread-stuffs  ;  cotton  and  cotton  dotb  ;  tea  and  coffee 
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and  other  colonial  wares.  By  far  the  most  important  export  is 
timl)er.    After  it  come  cheese,  wheat,  cattle,  and  flsli. 

(I)  Great  Britain  bays  timber  to  the  annual  valae  of  over  £8,000,000 ;  and  gain 
to  something  less  than  that  amount 

(ii)  The  United  States  sell  goods  to  Canada  to  the  annual  amount  of  over 
X10,000,000. 

N  11.  Poimlation  and  Popnloiuness. — The  population  of  the  Dominion 
founts  at  present  to  5,000,000  souk.  This  is  only  about  1^  persons 
to  the  square  mile.  The  most  densely  peopled  part  of  the  country  is 
the  small  water-edged  triangular  peninsula  between  Lake  Huron  and 
Georgia  Bay  on  the  west,  and  Lakes  Erie  and  Ontario  on  the  east 
This  small  peninsula  contains  about  two-sevenths  of  the  whole 
population  of  Canada ;  and  yet  it  is  less  densely  peopled  than  the 
agricultural  county  of  Lincolnshire. 

(i)  About  four-fifths  of  the  inhabitants  live  in  the  valley  of  the  St.  Lawrence. 

(ii)  Most  of  the  inhabitants  are  English-speaking  descendants  of  Englishmen  and 
Scotchmen.  But,  in  the  Province  of  Quebec,  there  are  many  people  of  French 
descent— all  of  whom  speak  French.  They  are  descended  from  •  the  French  who 
settled  in  Canada  before  it  was  ceded  to  the  English  in  1763.  Nearly  1,800,000 
persons  are  of  French  origin ;  and  they  are  increasing  rapidly. 

12.  Ck)miuimloatlon8. — In  no  country  or  continent  on  the  face  of 
the,  globe  has  Nature  provided  so  vast  a  network  of  water-com- 
munication. It  is  hardly  an  exaggeration  to  say  that,  by  means  of 
its  deep  rivers  and  vast  lakes,  it  is  possible  to  go  almost  entirely 
by  water  from  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Lawrence  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Mackenzie,  right  through  the  heart  of  the  continent — Canada  has 
also  more  than  13,000  miles  of  railway.  The  longest  is  the  Canadian 
Padflc,  which  unites  the  two  oceans,  and  has  shortened  the  distance 
from  London  to  Japan  and  the  East  by  925  miles. 

(i)  On  all  the  larger  lakes  there  are  lines  of  steamers.  On  most  of  them  it  is  quite 
easy  to  get  out  of  sight  of  land,  and  to  be  as  sick  as  on  the  billows  of  the  Atlantic. 
Steamers  of  4500  tons  burden  can  enter  the  harbour  of  Montreal  by  one  of  the 
grandest  canals  in  the  world.  A  canal  with  locks  has  been  built  to  avoid  the  Falls  of 
Niagara ;  and  one  can  travel  by  steamer  from  the  Strait  of  Belle  Isle,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  St  Lawrence,  through  Lakes  Ontario,  Brie,  St.  Clair,  and  Huron  to  Duluth  at 
the  head  of  Lake  Superior— a  distance  of  2384  miles. 
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(ii)  The  Canadian  Pacifio  Railway  was  opened  for  general  traffic  in  1886.  The 
length  of  the  main  line  fk-oin  Montreal  to  Vancouver,  is  2900;  and  1908  miles  of 
this  were  constructed  in  less  than  five  years. 

(iii)  There  aro  more  than  25,000  miles  of  telegraph  line  in  the  Dominion.  The  number 
of  letters  and  post-cards  carried  every  year  is  about  100  millions. 

13.  OovMnxnent. — The  DominioQ  Parliament  meets  at  Ottawa,  the 
federal  capital  of  the  country.  Each  province  has  a  local  parliament 
of  its  own.  The  Grovemor-General  of  the  Dominion  is  the  viceroy 
or  representative  of  the  Queen. — The  education  of  the  country  is 
specially  cared  for,  and  notably  in  the  Province  of  Ontario.  Each 
Province  has  a  Minister  of  Education. 

All  the  provinces  of  the  Dominion,  with  the  exception  of  British  Columbia, 
have  one  or  more  Universities.  The  University  of  Toronto  is  the  most  famous.  More 
than  £2,000,000  a  year  is  spent  on  education ;  and,  when  it  is  considered  that  the 
whole  population  is  about  that  of  Scotland,  this  is  an  enormous  sum.  (Scotland  does 
not  spend  half  a  million  on  her  schools,  colleges,  and  universities.) 

14.  Divlaioiifl. — The  following  is  a  list  of  the  Canadian  provinces, 
with  their  chief  towns  : 


1.  QoebM— Qsebee,  Montreal. 

2.  Oatarlo— Ottawa,  Toronto,  Kingston. 
8.  Hew     Bnmswl^  —  Fredeileten,     St. 

John. 

4.  Kova  Seotia— Halifax,  Sydney. 

5.  Mne«  Edward  Idaaid—CharlottetowB. 
6. 


7.  lfaaltobar-W!inBlpeff. 

8.  KMwatiii— CtareMU,  Fort  York. 

9.  AMiafbola— XeglBa,  Fort  Felly. 
10. 
11. 
12.  AthabMca    Paavgan. 

(i)  Quebec  (formerly  called  Lower  Canada)  consists  of  that  part  of  the  St  Lawrence 
Valley  which  lies  east  of  the  Ottawa,  and  a  slip  of  land  on  the  south  side  of  the  river 
which  is  bounded  by  the  States  of  New  York  and  Maine  and  by  New  Brunswick.  This 
southern  strip  is  level,  ferUle,  and  well  culUvated.  The  province  is  twice  as  large 
as  Great  Britain.    There  are  seven  French  to  one  Eiyjlish  inhabitant.  '   ' 

(ii)  Ontario  (formerly  called  Upper  Canada)  lies  between  Quebec  and  Manitoba,  and 
has  four  of  the  Five  Great  Lakes  on  its  southern  border.  It  is  considerably  larger 
than  Great  Britain.  It  is  by  Ikr  the  most  important  province— the  richest  in  popula- 
tion, in  intelligence,  in  manuCeuitures,  and  in  mineral  wealth.  Its  city  Ottawa  is 
now  the  capital  of  the  Dominion.  It  stands  on  the  river  Ottawa  about  90  milea 
above  its  junction  with  the  St  Lawrence.  The  river  Ottawa  is  connected  with 
Lake  Ontario  by  the  Rideau  Canal  and  river.  Kingston  stands  at  the  outlet  of  the 
St.  Lawrence  fh)m  Lake  Ontario.  Below  Kingston  the  river  is  studded  with  about 
2000  islands,  which,  however,  are  generally  called  "The  Thousand  Islands." 
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(Ui)  ITcw  Bronrkk  (which  is  nearly  mm  l&iige  as  Scotland)  lies  between  the  Oulf  of 
St  Lawrence  and  the  State  of  Maine ;  while  it  has  Quebec  on  the  north,  and  Nova 
Scotia  on  the  sonth.  Hnch  of  the  wealth  of  the  province  consists  in  timber 
and  minerals ;  and  fishing  and  shipbuilding  are  important  industries.  The  people 
are  chiefly  of  British  descent ;  but  there  are  many  persons  of  French  origin,  for  New 
Brunswick  formed  part  of  the  French  colony  of  Aeadla,  which  has  been  so  beautiAilly 
described  by  Longfellow  in  his  Bvangdine,  Fr«d«riet<m  is  the  political,  St.  John  the 
commercial  capltaL  St  John  rivals  Halifiax  in  its  fisheries  and  in  its  West  India 
trade. 

(iv)  Hot*  Bootia  is  a  province  which  consists  of  a  peninsula  and  an  island— the 
latter  being  called  Oaps  Brstm.  The  two  (which  together =|ds  of  Scotland)  are 
separated  by  the  Out  of  Canso.  The  province  is  rich  in  timber,  and  also  in  coal,  iron, 
and  gold.  The  chief  industries  are  lumbering,  mining,  and  fishing.  BaUfaz  is  the 
capitaL    Sydasy  in  Gape  Breton  has  some  trade  in  coaL 

(v)  VxtMM  Edwacd  Xdaad  (which  Is  a  littie  larger  than  Northumberland)  lies  within 
the  great  bay  formed  by  the  shores  of  New  Brunswick,  Nova  Scotia,  and  Gape  Breton. 
The  industries  are  agriculture,  lumbering,  and  fishing.  The  climate  is  too  cold  and 
moist  for  wheat    The  capital  and  sea-port  is  Gharlottttowa. 

(vi)  British  OotaaMa  lies  between  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and 
runs  nortii  of  the  United  States  to  the  parallel  of  CO*  N.  lat — ^which  is  only  two  degrees 
north  of  the  line  of  wheat  It  is  about  800  miles  long,  and  has  an  area  more  than  four 
times  as  huge  as  Great  Britain.  Only  part  of  the  river  Columbia  fiows  through  this 
province  ;  and  its  most  important  river  is  the  nraisr,  which  drains  a  district  nearly  as 
laigeas  the  whole  of  Italy.  Salmon,  stuigeon  of  fkbulous  sise,  trout,  and  other  fish, 
exist  in  immense  numbers  in  this  river.  The  province  is  rich  in  timber  and  in  minerals. 
The  forests  on  the  Coast  Bange  are  among  the  finest  in  the  world.  The  capital  is 
▼letaria,  at  the  south-east  end  of  Vancouver  Island— an  island  which  is  laiger  than 
Holland.  Vancouver  has  a  great  deal  of  good  coal.  The  climate  is  like  that  of  the 
Nortii  of  England.  Kew  Wsstataslv,  on  the  Fnser,  is  the  terminus  of  the  Canadian- 
Pacific  Railway.— At  one  time  Nova  Scotia  was  said  to  be  "east  of  sunrise,"  British 
Columbia  *'  west  of  sunset,"  and  each  to  lie  in  a  different  world ;  but  they  are  now 
joined  together  by  the  great  continental  railway  called  the  Canadian  Pacific. 

(vii)  Xaaltoba  (formerly  called  the  "  Red  River  Settlement 'O  is  a  province  which  is 
larger  by  2000  square  miles  than  the  whole  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  From  Its 
geognphical  position,  and  also  fh>m  its  intrinsic  wealth  and  splendid  possibilitios,  it 
may  be  regarded  as  *'  the  keystone  of  that  mighty  arch  of  sister  provinces  which 
spans  the  continent  fh>m  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific."  Manitoba  is  perhaps  the 
colony  of  the  world  that  has  made  the  most  rapid  progress— a  progress  of  marvellous 
speed — in  agricultural  wealth.  The  basin  of  Lake  Winnipeg  consists  of  alluvial  plains 
of  the  richest  description  ;  these  plains  grow  crop  after  crop  of  wheat  without  manure ; 
and  this  wheat  is  of  the  heaviest  and  hardest  kind.  The  capital  and  seat  of  govern- 
ment is  Wianlpsf  (formerly  Fort  GarryX  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Red  River,  where  it 
is  Joined  by  the  Assinibolne.  Winnipeg  (30)18,  in  the  words  of  Lord  Duflterin,  "the 
half-way  house  of  the  continent,  the  capital  of  the  Prairie  Province,  and  I  trust  the 
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ftitare  oommereial  centre  of  the  whole  Dominion.**  Its  popolation  If  increasing 
npidlj  every  month.  **  What  gold  was  to  California  and  Australia,  wheat  is  to  Mani- 
toba ;  only  the  harvests  of  wheat  yield  more  certain  and  satisfkctory  retoms."  It 
stands  on  the  Pacific  Railway ;  and  new  lines  also  radiate  fh>m  it  in  every  direction. 

(vUi)  K««watia  is  a  new  province  which  has  been  cut  oat  of  the  North- West  Terri- 
tory.   It  lies  between  Manitoba  and  Hudson  Bay.    It  is  very  fertile. 

(ix)  AwinilKila  is  a  new  province,  also  cut  out  of  the  North-West  Territory,  which 
lies  between  the  province  of  Saskatchewan  and  the  United  States.     The  capital  is 
,  on  the  Pacific  Railway. 


(x)  Btrtitrhifwan,  a  province  also  cut  out  of  the  North-West  Territory,  lies  north 
of  Assiniboia,  and  is  nearly  as  large  as  Manitoba. 

(xi)  AXbarta  lies  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.    Much  of  the  soil 
is  very  fertile ;  and  there  are  many  large  forests.    It  is  neariy  as  large  as  Italy. 

(xli)  Atkabasea,  yet  another  province  cut  out  of  the  North-West  Territory,  lies  north 
of  Alberto.    It  is  watered  by  the  Peace  and  Athabasca  rivers. 


15.  Large  Towns. — The  cities  of  the  Dominion  are  not,  in  general, 
very  large  ;  because  the  chief  industry  as  yet  is  agriculture,  and  this 
requires  the  population  to  be  spread  over  the  whole  country.  There 
are  only  four  towns  with  a  population  of  over  50,000 ;  and,  of  these, 
only  two  have  more  than  100,000  inhabitants.  These  are  Montreal 
and  Toronto.  Next  come  Qaebeo,  Hamilton,  and  HallfaT.  In  the 
third  rank  stand  Ottawa,  St.  Jobn,  London,  and  Winnipeg. 

(i)  MoatrMl  (250)  is  much  the  largest  city  in  Canada.  It  stands  on  an  island  at 
the  head  of  the  ocean  navigation  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  is  the  commercial  and 
financial  centre  of  the  Dominion.  It  stands  at  the  east  end  of  the  canal,  which  avoids 
the  Rapids  of  the  St.  Lawrence.  It  is  a  well-built  city,  with  several  very  noble  edifices 
— cathedrals,  churches,  and  public  buildings. 

It  la  MnnetlmM  wid  that  Uie  name  is  a  eomipfioH  of  the  word*  Mount  BoyaL  Thla  is  a  mistake. 
Real  Is  theKonnan-Freneh  fbrm  of  the  word  rayal;  and  is  foond  in  English  in  the  word 
rtal-m.  It  reeelred  its  name  in  1585  from  Jaeqnee  Cartier,  the  diseorerer  of  Canada,  who 
was  a  Frsnehman  of  Normandy. 

(ii)  Toronto  (200),  on  Lake  Ontario,  is  the  capital  of  the  Province  of  Ontario,  and 
the  leading  commercial  city  of  "  Upper  Canada. **  It  is  the  most  intelligent  and  best 
educated  city  in  the  Dominion.  The  University  of  Toronto  is  one  of  the  finest 
buildings  on  the  continent  of  America. 

(iii)  Quboe  (65)  is  the  most  historic  city  in  Canada.  Its  citadel,  on  the  head  of 
Cape  Diamond— a  precipitous  cliiT  838  ft.  in  height— guards  the  entrance  to  the  St 
Lawrence.  The  aspect  of  the  city  Is  Norman-French :— its  architecture,  scenery, 
fortifications,  the  look  of  the  people,  the  language,  aU  remind  one  of  Normandy. 
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It  is  not  the  seaport  of  the  St.  Lawrence  ;  and  hence  makes  little  luogress  in  oom- 

meroe  and  wealth.    Bntitis  the  capital  of ''French  Canada." 

It  la  mid  to  bare  ivoeirvd  its  nuxu  ftom  ih«  Frenoh  nUon,  who  eTctlataned  whai  they  flzst  mw 
the  fkoe  of  C»pe  Diamood,  Qua  B«c4  ("  What »  QqM  I ") 

(iv)  H«Mflt<Hi  (60),  at  the  south  end  of  Lake  Ontario,  is  a  floorishing  town  in 
a  fertile  district.    Between  it  and  Clifton  lies  a  very  rich  ftnit-growing  district. 

(v)  Eidlfuc  (44)  is  the  capital  of  Nova  Scotia,  and  the  Atlantic  seaport  of  the 
Dominion.  It  is  also  the  great  North  American  naval  station  of  Great  Britain ;  and, 
most  important  of  all,  the  Atlantic  terminus  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway. 

(vi)  Ottawa  (40),  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Ottawa,  is  the  federal  capital  of  the 
whole  Dominion,  and  the  seat  of  the  Dominion  Parliament.  The  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment are  the  most  magnificent  buildings  in  the  place.  Fifty  years  ago  Ottawa  was  a 
lumberman's  shanty ;  it  is  now  a  beautlAil  city.— Kiaffstoa,  on  the  N.R  shore  of  Lake 
Ontario,  is  a  thriving  town,  which  is  connected  with  Ottawa  by  the  Rideau  CanaL 

(vii)  St.  Joba  (80)  is  the  lai^gest  city  and  seaport  in  New  Brunswick.  It  is  the 
chief  ship-building  and  ship-owning  city  of  the  province. 

(viii)  London  (80)  is  a  prosperous  town,  in  the  middle  of  a  fertile  and  smiling 
country,  near  the  southern  end  of  the  peninsula  of  Ontaria 


Newfoundland. — This  "outpost  of  the  continent  of  North 
America"  is  an  island  about  one-third  larger  than  Ireland.  The 
coast  line  is  very  deeply  indented ;  and  the  south-east  part  of  the 
island  is  almost  cut  off  from  the  main  body.  It  is  the  nearest 
American  land  to  Europe,  Cape  Bace  being  only  1650  miles  from  Cape 
Clear  in  Ireland.  There  is  much  good  land  in  the  island ;  some  very 
fine  timber;  and  a  good  deal  of  coal,  copper,  imd  other  minerals. 
Fishing  is,  however,  the  chief  occupation  of  the  people.  The  chief 
town  is  St.  JObn's  (35),  on  the  east  coast.  Newfoundland  is  a 
separate  colony,  and  does  not  form  part  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada. 

(i)  The  Icelanders  landed  on  the  shores  of  Newfoundland  in  the  year  1000. 

(ii)  The  rivers  abound  with  excellent  salmon.  The  largest  river  in  the  island  is 
only  150  miles  long— the  * '  River  of  Exploits. "  The  lakes  are  almost  innumerable^  The 
surface  ooTored  with  f^h  water  forms  one-third  of  the  whole  Island. 

(iii)  The  climate  is  good,  the  heat  of  summer  being  never  very  great,  nor  the  cold  of 
winter  unbearable.  The  fogs  on  the  Grand  Banks  of  Newfoundland  do  not  approach 
the  island,  unless  a  south-east  wind  blows.  Barley  and  oats  grow  everywhere— but 
not  wheat :  the  even  and  moist  temperature  encourages  the  regular  growth  of  grasses. 

(iv)  The  harbour  of  St.  Jobn's  is  one  of  the  very  best  on  the  Atlantic  ooast.  Li 
f<>SC»7  weather  a  82-pounder  is  fired  every  half-hour ;  and  a  compressed  air-trumpet 
blows  for  7  seconds  in  ev  Ty  minute. 
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(v)  The  CImd  Basks  of  Ktwtondluid  are  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  world.  They 
fonn  the  largest  submarine  plateau  on  the  face  of  the  globe.  The  sea  over  them  is 
richer  In  fish— especially  cod— than  any  other  part  of  the  ocean.  The  cod  and  seal 
fisheries  are  the  largest  in  the  world.  The  Banks  are  600  miles  long,  900  broad,  and 
larger  than  the  whole  of  Italy.  These  "  preserves "  have  been  left  to  fishermen 
firom  other  countries ;  and  it  is  the  shore-fishery  that  the  Newfoundlanders  cultivate 
most.  The  cod-fishing  opens  in  June,  and  lasts  till  the  middle  of  November. — The 
fogs  are  caused  by  the  condensation  of  the  warm  moist  air  over  the  Gulf  Stream 
where  it  meets  the  cold  icy  air  over  the  currents  firom  Baflln's  Bay. 

(vi)  All  the  Atlantic  Telegraph  Cables  firom  Europe  terminate  in  Trinity  Bay. 
(vii)  The  Latoador  Ooart  fimns  part  of  the  government  of  Newfoundland.    Labrador 
is  inhabited— if  it  can  be  said  to  be  inhabited  at  all— by  a  few  Eskimoes. 


THE    UNITED    STATES. 

1.  Introductory. — The  United  States  of  Amorlea  are  the  most  remark- 
able instance  of  commercial  and  scientific  development  and  progress 
on  the  face  of  the  globe.  The  development  of  wealth — agrictdtural, 
mineral,  and  manufacturing — since  the  year  of  Independence  1776, 
has  been  unequalled.  The  deyelopment  of  population  has  been  no 
less  remarkable.  A  hundred  years  ago,  the  United  States  had  a 
population  of  about  3,000,000 ;  to-day  the  population  is  70,000,000 ; 
at  the  end  of  the  present  century  it  will  number  100,000,000. 

2.  Boundaries.— The  United  States  lie  between  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  Oceans,  and  between  the  Dominion  of  Canada  and  Mexico. 
They  are  bounded : 

L  M.  —By  the  DoBdaloa  of  aua4a,  the  9rtX  Ukm,  part  of  the  St.  Lawrmee, 

and  the  Doalaioii  again. 
2.  B.— BytheAtlaatle. 
8.  8.  —By  the  Mejdeaa  Ctalf  and  Kesloe. 
4.  W.— By  the  PaeUe. 

3.  aie.— The  total  area  of  the  United  States  amounts  to  3,567,000 
square  miles — an  area  nearly  as  large  as  that  of  Europe. 

({)  The  area  of  Europe  Is  3,700,000  square  miles. 

(ii)  llie  length  of  the  country  fh>m  east  to  west  Is  2800  miles ;  and  the  greatest 
breadth,  from  north  to  south,  is  1700  miles. 
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4.  Coast  Line.  —The  coast  line  of  the  United  States  is,  on  the  whole, 
regular ;  and  neither  coast  possesses  deep  indentations. 

(i)  The  Atlantic  CkNist  Is  the  most  deeply  indented ;  and  the  State  of  Maine  pos- 
sesses a  "  fiord  coast." 

(ii)  The  Pacific  Ck>a8t  has  only  one  important  bay— the  Bay  of  San  Francisco. 

(iii)  The  chief  Oapaa  on  the  east  coast  are  Ood,  EatUnw,  and  8aU« ;  on  the  west, 
PrlBM  of  WalM  (in  Alaska),  Flattery,  and  OonMpdon. 

(iv)  The  chief  Italtts  are :  Dtlawsre  and  OhatapMk*  Bays  on  the  east ;  OaU  of  liexleo^ 
on  the  south ;  Bay  of  San  FraaeiMw  and  Chilf  of  Oalifiomia  on  the  west. 

(v)  The  chief  Stnits  are :  Lone  Ulaad  Sound  (between  Long  Island  and  New  Tork 
StateX  J9Ma.  do  Faea  Strait  (between  Vancouver  Island  and  the  mainlandX 

(tO  The  chief  Xdaadi  are :  Xliodo  and  Long  Iilaads  on  the  east ;  San  Jnaa  on  the  west. 

5.  Boild. — The  United  States  consist  of  four  great  regions : — the 

Atlantio  Highland  and  Slope  in  the  east ;  the  Central  Valley ;   the 

Western  Plateau ;  and  the  Padflc  Slope. 

(i)  The  Atlaatlo  Sectioa  includes  the  ridges  and  highlands  of  the  Appalachian  system, 
and  the  slopes  and  plains  along  the  Atlantic,  which  are  the  oldest  settled  portions  of 
the  United  States.  The  most  prominent  ranges  are  the  White  Mountains,  the  Oreen 
Mountains,  the  Blue  Mountains,  and  the  Alleghanies.  The  Atlantic  section  is  the 
great  wiannfantaring  rogioa  of  the  country. 

(ii)  The  Central  YaUey  is  the  immense  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  a  lowland  plain  of 
great  fertility,  which  slopes  very  gently  towards  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  It  is  the  great 
agtlealtvral  rogioa  of  the  country.  This  plain  is  so  level  that  at  Cairo,  where  the  Ohio 
Joins  the  Mississippi— a  distance  of  1100  miles  from  the  Oulf— the  elevation  is  only 
800  ft.  above  the  sea-level.  This  gives  an  average  ascent  and  descent  of  only  4  inches 
to  the  mile.  This  valley  includes  the  immense  region  of  the  Pialrioa,  which  form  the 
great  grasbif  rogioa  of  the  country. 

(iii)  TheWostom  Flateaa  (with  an  average  elevation  of  5000  ft.)  lies  between  the 
Rocky  Mountains  and  the  Sierra  Nevada  and  Cascade  chains.  This  plateau  contains 
three  basins :  the  basin  of  the  Ooluabia  on  the  north ;  the  basin  of  the  Colorado  on  the 
sonth ;  and  the  "Groat  Badn  of  Vtah,"  which  has  the  Great  Salt  Lake  for  its  centre. 
This  basin  has  no  outlet  to  the  ocean.  All  this  highland  plateau  snfi'ers  from  drought, 
and  is  hence  not  fertile ;  but  it  is  rich  in  mines  of  gold  and  silver.  The  Rocky  Moun- 
tains, which  form  its  eastern  buttress,  have  an  average  elevation  of  about  7500  ft. 
In  the  State  of  Colorado  alone  there  are  25  peaks  over  14,000  ft.  high.  Long's  Peak 
and  Pike's  Peak  are  the  best  known.— This  is  the  motalllforoni  rogioa  of  the  country. 

(iv)  The  Padfle  Slope  goes  down  to  the  ocean  from  the  crests  of  the  Sierra  Hovada 
and  Casoade  ranges.  But  further  west  rises  the  Coast  Baago ;  and  between  this  range 
and  the  Sierra  Nevada  lies  the  rich  Sacramento  Valley. 

6.  Biyers. — The  great  artery  of  the  United  States  is  the  Missis- 
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sippi,  with  its  very  numerous  and  very  large  tributaries.  The 
Mississippi  is  navigable  nearly  to  its  source ;  and  the  Missouri, 
which  is  longer  than  the  central  stream,  is  navigable  to  the  point 
where  it  leaves  the  Rocky  Mountains.  The  rivers  of  the  Atlantic 
Slope  are  useful  both  for  navigation  and  for  water-power.  The  great 
rivers  of  the  western  slope  are  the  Ckdumbia  and  Colorado. 

The  chief  Atlantic  rivers  are :  the 
and 


7.  Lakes. — ^The  two  largest  lakes  in  the  United  States  are  mcblgan 
and  the  Great  Salt  Lake. 

The  CirM*  Salt  Iak«  is  the  centre  of  the  Continental  Basin  of  North  America. 
As  this  lake  has  no  outlet  except  throogh  evaporation,  it  is  extremely  salt  While 
the  ocean-water  contains  only  8  per  cent,  of  salt,  the  water  of  the  Great  Bait  Lake 
contains  8S  per  cent.  The  human  body  cannot  sink  in  it.  The  plateau  In  which  it  lies 
is  4900  ft.  above  the  sea ;  and  the  lake  itself  is  about  half  the  size  of  Torkshire. 

8.  Climate. — The  United  States  lie  wholly  within  the  Temperate 
Zone ;  and  yet  they  may  be  said  to  contain  all  kinds  of  climate, 
from  sub-arctic  to  sub-tropical,  and  from  very  cold  and  wet  to 
extremely  hot  and  dry.  On  the  whole,  the  climate  is  much  more 
continental  than  that  of  Europe. — Each  of  the  great  natural  divisions 
of  the  country  has  its  own  special  climate,  (i)  The  Eastern  Slope  hasf 
a  climate  which  is  modified  by  its  nearness  to  the  Atlantic,  but  which) 
is  marked  by  hot  summers  and  cold  winters,  (ii)  The  climate  of  the 
Mississippi  Valley  varies  with  considerable  regularity  according  to 
the  latitude,  (iii)  The  climate  of  the  Western  Plateau  is  hot  and  dry. 
(iv)  The  Pacific  Slope  has  a  warm  climate  which  is  tempered  by  breezes 
And  showers  from  the  Ocean.  The  rainiest  parts  of  the  States  are 
those  which  border  on  the  Mexican  Gulf  and  the  Pacific  Ocean. — 
The  Pacific  Coast  is,  on  the  whole,  both  warmer  and  moister  than  the 
Atlantic  Coast. — The  most  remarkable  characteristic  of  the  climate 
is  its  liability  to  sudden  changes  from  great  heat  to  intense  cold. 

(i)  Nain  (in  Labrador)  and  Aberdeen  (in  Scotland)  are  both  in  the  same  latitude ; 
but  the  coldest  month  in  Nain  has  a  temperature  of  8}*,  while,  at  Aberdeen,  the 
temperature  is  37*. 

(ii)  At  Denver,  in  the  State  of  Colorado,  the  thermometer  fell,  on  the  15th  of 
January  1876, 48*  in  one  hour ;  and  a  trustworthy  observer  at  the  same  place  reported 
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a  taW  of  36*  in  five  mlnates.— The  present  writer  baa  seen  the  thermometer  at  Washing- 
ton fall  80*  in  one  hoar.  It  was  hot  sommer  when  he  left  the  house :  it  was  near 
flreezing-point  when  he  returned  within  the  hoar.  This  is  dne  to  the  (kct  that  there  is 
no  transverse  range  of  mountains  between  the  Mississippi  Valley  and  ttie  long  slope  to 
the  Arctic  Ocean.  When,  therefore,  the  wind  changes  firom  south  or  east  to  north, 
a  cold  current  of  air  sweeps  down  from  the  arctic  r^ons  on  the  warm  plains  of  the 
south,  and  chills  man,  beast,  and  plant. 

9.  Vegetation. — The  vegetation  of  the  States  ranges  from  the  sub- 
arctic to  the  sub-tropical  species  of  plants.  In  the  North,  the  white 
pine,  birch,  ash,  oak,  elm,  walnut,  and  maple  ;  in  the  South,  the 
acacia,  palmetto,  and  magnolia  grow  in  luxuriance.  In  the  North, 
oats,  rye,  and  barley ;  in  the  Middle,  maize,  tobacco,  and  hard  wheat ; 
in  the  South,  cotton,  sugar,  and  rice  are  cultivated,  while  the  orange, 
pomegranate,  and  fig  flourish  in  the  low  coast-lands. 

10.  mnerali. — The  mineral  wealth  of  the  United  States  is  almost 

incalculable.    There  are  in  the  Atlantic  and  Central  States  coal-fields 

as  large  as  the  whole  of  England  ;  there  are  high  mountains  which 

are  almost  one  mass  of  iron  ore.    In  the  Rocky  Mountain  States  and 

the  Pacific  States,    enormous    quantities    of  gold    and    silver  are 

mined  every  year. 

(i)  The  Appalachian  coal-field  covers  70,000  square  miles— which  i3  laiger  than 
England  and  Wales ;  the  Western  coal-field  85,000. 

(il)  Iron  Mountain  and  Pilot  Knob,  in  the  State  of  Missouri,  are  mountain-masses 
composed  almost  entirely  of  iron  ore. 

(iii)  California  is  the  chief  gold-producing  State,  though  Goloiado,  Montana,  and 
Nevada  contribute  large  quantities.  Colorado  and  Montana  are  the  chief  sUver- 
producing  regions. 

11.  Indostriei. — Agriculture  is  much  the  most  important  occupa- 
tion in  the  country.  Oradiig  is  also  an  important  industry,  mning 
is  an  industry  which  is  growing  and  developing  more  and  more  every 
year.  Maanfiujtaring  on  a  very  large  scale  engages  the  attention  of 
the  States  which  lie  north  of  the  Ohio  and  the  Potomaa  FlBtaing  is 
also  a  growing  industry,  and  is  destined  to  be  a  source  of  great  wealth 
to  the  sea-board  States. 

(i)  North  of  the  parallel  of  86*  the  most  common  crops  are  wheat,  oats,  maize, 
flax,  and  tobacco.    South  of  this  line,  cotton,  sugar,  and  rice. 
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(li)  Oimxiiig  Is  the  chief  Indiutry  In  Texas  and  the  States  of  the  Great  Plains, 
(iii)  The  chief  manolkotares  are  of  cotton  and  woollen  goods,  machinery,  wood- 
work, etc    The  cotton-growing  States  are  also  becoming  cotton-mannfkctnrers. 

12.  Ckmimaroe. — (i)  The  Domasfele  Oommeroe  of  the  United  States 
with  each  other  is  enormous  and  is  rapidly  growing.  It  consists  in 
the  interchange  of  the  products  of  the  different  States  ;  and  as  these 
vary  greatly  in  climate,  in  vegetation,  and  in  industries,  the  oppor- 
tunities for  interchange  are  very  great,  (ii)  The  Foreign  Commeroe 
of  the  United  States  is  very  large  ;  and  the  exports  and  imports  go 
on  increasing  rapidly  from  year  to  year.  Their  largest  customer  is 
Great  Britain  ;  and  next  to  her  come  Germany  and  France. 

(i)  The  leading  Bzporls  are  cotton,  grain  (with  breadstofllBX  petroleum,  gold,  silver, 
and  tobacco.  Great  Britain  takes  most  of  the  cotton  and  grain.  Germany  buys  most 
of  the  petroleum.  The  West  Indies  and  South  America  are  great  purchasers  of  flour, 
timber,  and  manu&ctured  goods. 

(ii)  The  leading  Zatporti  are  iron  wrought  and  unwrought,  "  dry  goods "  ;  wines, 
silks,  and  "  colonial  wares."  Great  Britain  sends  the  first  two  imports ;  France 
sends  wines  and  silks ;  China,  teas,  raw  silk,  and  porcelain ;  Java  and  Braxil,  coffee ; 
and  the  West  Indies,  cane-sugar  and  fruits. 

(iii)  Great  Britain  buys  from  the  United  States  to  the  annual  amount  of  about 
£100,000,000 ;  but  sells  to  them  only  about  £27,000,000. 

13.  Higbwayi. — The  United  States  is  distinguished  for  its  wealth 
of  railways  and  waterways ;  but  it  is  singularly  deficient  in  good 
high-roads.  There  are  ^  now  about  180,(X)0  miles  of  railway  open  for 
traffic  ;  and  new  railways  are  building  every  year. — There  are  three 
great  water-ways  in  the  country— the  most  splendid  system  of  internal 
water-communication  in  the  world. — The  high-roads  in  the  West, 
and  even  in  some  parts  of  the  East,  are  sometimes  '*  corduroy  '^  roads 
or  plank-roads,  but  oftenest  mere  tracks  made  by  the  wheels  of  carts 
through  the  fields. 

(i)  Nearly  0000  miles  of  new  railway  are  now  constructed  every  year. 

(ii)  The  three  great  water-ways  are :  the  MlMiMippI;  the  Erie  Canal;  and  the  Great 
Lake  Xoate.  (a)  The  Mississippi  has  83  navigable  tributaries ;  and  these  connect  the 
States  in  the  Mississippi  Valley  with  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  at  New  Orleans,  (b)  The  Brie 
Canal  crosses  the  State  of  New  York,  and  connects  the  Great  Lakes  with  the  Hudson 
River,  (e)  The  Great  Lakes,  with  the  Welland  and  other  canals,  and  the  St.  Lawrence, 
form  the  water  highway  of  the  north  and  east 
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(iii)  The  value  of  tLe  M iaaiasippi  as  a  commercial  riyer  lies  in  the  (iMst  that  it  flows 
from  north  to  aonth,  exchanges  the  produots  of  cold  cllmat>es  for  those  of  warm 
regions. 

14.  T^HbgrvphM  and  Letters. — There  are  in  the  United  States  more 
than  210,000  miles  of  telegraph  line,  with  about  550,000  miles  of  wire. 
— The  350,000  telephones  which  are  at  work  in  the  country  require 
about  150,000  miles  of  wire  for  their  own  use. — About  8000  millions 
of  letters  and  packages  go  yearly  through  the  post  , 

15.  InliaUtants. — The  population  of  the  United  States  in  the  year 
1889  has  been  estimated  at  about  70,000,000.  The  average  density 
is  25  persons  per  square  mile.  Most  of  the  people  are  of  British 
and  German  descent  ;  and  are  an  English-speaking  people.  About 
8,000,000  belong  to  the  Negro  race,  which  is  increasing ;  and 
only  about  300,000  to  the  natiye  American-Indian  race,  which  is 
decreasing. 

(i)  In  the  year  17S0  there  were  only  about  8,000,000  of  whites, 
(it)  Qennany  sends  the  laxgest  number  of  immigrants ;  Ireland  comes  next 

16.  CtoTeinment. — The  United  States  form  a  Federal  Republic  of 
44  States.  The  Legislature  is  called  Ckmgress,  and  consbts  of  two 
Houses: — the  Upper,  which  is  called  the  Senate,  and  the  Lower, 
which  is  called  the  House  of  BepretentatiTes.  The  Head  of  the 
Government  is  called  the  President,  who  is  also  Commander-in-Chief 
of  the  Army  and  Navy. 

(i)  The  Seaate  is  made  up  by  each  State  parliament  sending  two  men  to  represent 
it. 

(ii)  The  Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives  are  elected  by  all  citizens  above 
the  age  of  twenty-one.  The  number  depends  on  the  density  of  the  population.  Thus 
New  York  sends  up  84  members ;  Colorado,  though  more  than  twice  as  large,  only 
two.    There  is  one  Representative  to  every  170,000  inhabitants. 

(ill)  The  Amy  is  small—only  25,000  men,  of  whom  about  2400  are  officers.  But,  if 
the  country  were  in  danger,  millions  of  young  men  would  take  the  field. 

(iv)  The  Havy  consists  of  66  vessels,  many  of  which  are  built  of  steeL  One  of  these 
has  a  steel-belt  17  inches  thick.  There  are  10  navy-yards,  the  largest  of  which  are 
BrooUya,  rhariartowa  (near  BostonX  and  Ttrtamtmth  in  New  Hampshire. 

17.  Beligion  and  Edncatlon.— The  United  States  grant  perfect 
equality  to  all  religious  bodies.    There  are  about  30,000,000  of 
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Protestants ;  and  about  10,000,000  Boman  Catholics. — Education, 
especially  in  the  Northern  and  New  England  States,  is  fostered  by 
the  people  by  every  means  in  their  power.  Much  of  the  best  land  in 
the  country  is  set  apart  for  Universities,  Technical  Colleges,  Women^s 
Colleges,  High  Schools,  and  Elementary  Schools. 

In  the  Northern  States,  there  are  very  few  illiterates ;  in  the  Southern  States, 
these  range  from  15  to  50  per  cent—and  the  more  the  ikrther  south  yon  go.—Among 
the  Negroes,  70  per  cent,  cannot  write. 

18.  Large  Towns. — Although  four-fifths  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
United  States  live  in  the  country,  there  are  very  many  krge  towns, 
especially  in  those  districts  which  combine  manufactures  with  com- 
merce. There  are  22  towns  which  have  a  population  of  over  100,000. 
Of  these  16  have  more  than  200,000.  Of  these,  again,  7  have  over 
500,000;  and  4  have  over  a  million  inhabitants.  The  ten  largest 
towns  are  New  York,  PbUadelpUla,  BarooUyn,  Cliicago,  Boston,  St.  Louis, 
Baltimore,  Cincinnati,  San  Ftandsoo,  and  New  Orleans. 

(i)  H«w  York  (1700,  or,  with  Brooklyn  and  Jersey  City,  which  may  be  regarded  aa 
suburbs,  over  2}  millions)  is  the  commercial  capital  of  the  United  States,  the  greatest 
manufl&cturing  centre,  and  the  lai^gest  and  richest  city  in  the  New  World.  It  stands 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Hudson  River,  on  the  long  island  of  MaahatUa.  It  is  now  laxgei 
than  Puis ;  and  of  all  the  cities  on  the  globe,  second  only  to  London  in  population. 

(ii)  Pldlad«lpbia(1000)  is  the  third  city  in  the  Union  in  population  and  manufkctures, 
and  the  third  in  commerce.  It  is  also  the  largest  coal-depot  in  the  States.  It  stands 
it  the  confluence  of  the  Delaware  and  Schuylkill.  It  is  a  well-built  city— the  streets 
are  lined  with  trees,  the  houses  of  brick  fticed  with  marble,  with  a  certain  quaker 
trimness  and  primness.    It  has  been  called  the  "  City  of  Homes." 

(iii)  Broeklya  (1000),  on  Long  Island,  is  the  fourth  city  in  the  Union.  But,  as  it 
owes  its  lai^  population  to  its  proximity  to  New  York,  with  which  it  is  joined  by  the 
largest  suspension  bridge  in  the  world,  it  is  really  a  suburb  of  that  great  metropolis. 

(iv)  Oliloaco  (1400)  is  the  most  marvellous  instance  of  rapid  growth  on  record.  In 
1832  it  was  a  frontier  log  fort  It  stands  on  the  south-western  shore  of  Lake  Michigan, 
in  the  State  of  Illinois.  After  London,  it  is  the  greatest  grain-market  in  the  world, 
because  it  has  at  the  back  of  it  the  great  wheat-growing  prairies  of  the  West.  It  is  the 
commercial  metropolis  of  the  St  Lawrence  Basin.  Railways  and  waterways  connect 
it  with  every  part  of  the  country ;  and  vessels  now  sail  direct  from  Chicago  to 
Liverpool.    Over  1000  trains  enter  and  leave  it  every  day. 

(v)  Boston  (500)  is  the  capital  of  Massachusetts,  and  the  commercial  emporium  of 
New  England.  Its  i>eople  are  highly  educated  and  very  thoughtful ;  and  the  city  is 
sometimes  called  the  "  Athens  of  America."    It  stands  on  Massachusetts  Bay. 
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(▼i)  St.  Lmdi(500),  on  the  Mississippi— where  the  MLBsourl  Joins  it,  and  in  the  State 
of  Missouri,  is  one  of  the  great  giant-cities  of  the  West  It  is  the  commercial  centre 
of  the  Mississippi  Valley,  and  lies  midway  between  the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific.  The 
Mississippi  is  here  crossed  by  the  highest  bridge  in  the  world.  Floor,  iron,  and 
machinery  are  the  staples  of  its  trade. 

(yii)  BatttBora  (550),  on  Chesapeake  Bay,  is  a  flourishing  commercial  city  and  a 
great  manuftcturing  centre.    Its  chief  exports  are  grain,  flour,  and  tobacco. 

(viii)  OndBBatt  (SOO),  on  the  Ohio,  is  the  largest  city  and  the  chief  commercial  and 
manufkcturing  centre  of  the  Ohio  Valley.    It  is  the  greatest  pork-market  in  the  world. 

(ix)  Baa  FnaMtoeo  (860X  the  laigest  city  on  the  Pacific  Ckuist,  stands  on  San 
Francisco  Bay,— one  of  the  loveliest  bays  in  all  the  world.  Lines  of  steamers  connect 
it  with  China,  Japan,  Australia,  and  the  Sandwich  Islands ;  and,  when  the  Panama 
Canal  has  been  finished,  it  will  be  connected  with  New  York  and  Europe.  Two  Pacific 
Railroads  start  from  it  to  cross  the  continent  to  the  Atlantic. 

(x)  K«w  OrlMuis  (250)  is  the  centre  of  trade  for  aU  those  States  that  lie  on  or  near 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  It  stands  on  the  Mississippi,  about  100  mUes  ttom  iU  mouth.  It  is 
the  greatest  cotton  port  in  the  world,  and  the  greatest  sugar-market  in  the  Union.  It 
is  connected  by  the  Mississippi  with  all  the  great  cities  of  the  Central  VaUey,  and  by 
railways  with  all  parts  of  the  States— both  east  and  west,  and  also  with  Mexico. 

19.  IMvlBioiLB. — There  are  in  the  Union  forty-five  States  and  five 
Territories.  They  are  generally  divided  into  five  groups :  the  New 
BniOMUl  States ;  the  Middle  Atlantic  States ;  the  Sontliem  States ; 
the  Central  States  ;  and  the  Rooky  Mountain  and  Padflc  States. 

20.  Tbe  New  England  States. — These  are  six :  Maine  ;  New  Hamp- 
sbire  ;  Vermont ;  Massachusetts ;  Bhode  Island ;  and  Ckonectleut. 
The  six  taken  together  are  a  little  larger  than  England  and  Wales. 

(i)  lUlae,  a  little  lai^r  than  Ireland,  is  the  most  easterly  state  in  the  Union.  It 
excels  in  shipbuilding,  fishing,  "harvesting,"  and  exporting  ice.  Its  chief  port 
is] 


(10  ir«w  Kampdiire,  the  "Granite  State,"  is  the  "Switzerland  of  America,"— so 
lovely  and  picturesque  is  its  lake  and  mountain  scenery.     Its  largest  city  is  Mam* 


(iii)  VaraMat  (=" Green  Mountain")  is  a  little  larger  than  New  Hampshire.  It 
grows  wool,  raises  stock,  and  produces  the  best  maple  sugar  in  the  States. 

(iv)  Maoaolraaetta  (an  Indian  name),  called  the  "Bay  State"  from  Its  numerous 
inlets,  is  the  wealthiest  and  most  populous  of  the  New  England  States.  It  is  the 
greatest  fishing  State  in  the  Union.    Bofton  is  its  largest  city. 

(v)  Bhods  Xdaad,  which  is  a  little  larger  than  Cheshire,  is  the  smallest  but  most 
densely  peopled  State  in  America.  Its  largest  town  is  Frovidanee,  which  is  the 
teoond  city  in  New  England,  and  a  great  centre  of  manulkctures  and  commerce. 
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(vi)  OemMtlnt,  which  is  neariy  twice  u  large  as  Devonshire,  is  a  State  which 
makes  hardware,  clocks,  and  '*  Yankee  notions."    The  largest  town  is  Hartfl»rd. 

21.  The  Middle  AUantio  States. — These  are  seven  in  number  :  New 
York  ;  New  Jersey  ;  Pennsylvania  ;  Delaware  ;  Uaryland  ;  Virginia  ; 
and  West  '^Hrglnia.  With  them  is  usually  associated  the  District  of 
ColnmUa,  in  which  Washington,  the  capita^  stands.  All  of  these 
States  are  on  the  Atlantic  Slope,  with  the  exception  of  Western 
Virginia  ;  and  all  have  an  Atlantic  sea-board  except  West  Virginia 
and  Pennsylvania.  They  have  a  milder  climate  and  a  much  greater 
variety  of  vegetation  than  the  States  of  New  England. 

(i)  Hew  T«Kk  is  a  fertile  and  pictoresqae  State,  nearly  as  large  as  England  (without 
Wales).  It  is  often  called  the  *'  Empire  State,"  beeanse  it  holds  the  first  place  in 
population,  wealth,  manufMStores,  and  commerce.  It  produces  more  batter  and  haj 
than  any  other  State.  It  has  a  great  number  of  towns.  The  largest  are  Ktw  Tork, 
Brooklya,  and  Bvfido  (a  great  grain  centre,  on  Lake  Erie). 

(ii)  Hew  J«rMy  (a  little  larger  than  Yorkshire)  is  a  fertile  State  in  the  "aUuvial 
country  "  of  the  Atlantic  sea-board.    It  is  famous  for  all  kinds  of  fhiit. 

(Ui)  PansytTama  (=the  "  Wooded  SUte  of  William  Penn^X  the  "  Keystone  State," 
is  the  greatest  mining  State  in  the  Union.  It  supplies  half  the  iron,  more  than  half  the 
coal,  and  nearly  all  the  petroleum  produced  in  the  country.  In  manufactures,  it  is 
the  second  State  in  the  Union.  The  largest  city  is  PhlladdiiMa;  the  second  largest, 
PittSborf,  the  greatest  petroleum  and  coal  market  in  the  Union. 

(iv)  Delaware,  a  small  State  not  so  large  as  Devonshire,  lies  in  the  alluvial  country, 
and  is  noted  for  its  peaches. 

(t)  Maryland,  a  State  one-half  larger  than  Yorkshire,  is  &mous  for  its  tobacco  and 
grain ;  and  also  for  its  coal  and  iron.    B«ltimore  is  the  lai^gest  town. 

(yi)  VlTfliiia  is  a  State  larger  than  Scotland  by  10,000  square  miles.  It  is  the 
oldest  of  the  "Original  Thirteen,"  and  is  sometimes  called  the  "  Old  Dominion."  It  is 
rich  in  coal  and  iron ;  and  its  soil  is  fertile.  It  is  fiunous  also  for  its  excellent  oysters. 
The  largest  city  is  1»fthin<m<l,  which  has  large  flour-mills.  Its  chief  seaport  is  Horfolk. 
(Til)  West  Vtagtnia  is  nearly  as  large  as  Scotland,  and  is  a  great  mining  region  on 
the  western  slopes  of  the  Appalachian  system.  It  is  very  rich  in  iron  and  coal.  The 
largest  city  is  Wheellaf ,  on  the  Ohio. 

(viii)  OotaaMa  (called  after  Columbus)  is  a  "  District "  of  about  70  square  miles.  It 
is  governed  by  Congress  itself.  Its  only  city  is  Washinotok,  the  capital  of  the 
Union,  with  large  and  noble  buildings— many  of  them  in  marble. 

22.  The  Sontbem  States. — These  are  ten  in  number :  Noxtb  Caro- 
lina ;  Soatb  Carolina ;  Georgia  ;    Florida ;    Alabama ;    lUsslsslppl ; 
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Loniiiaiui;  Tezai;  Arkansas;  and  Tennessee.  West  of  Arkansas 
lies  the  "  Indian  Territory/'  These  States,  especially  those  in  the 
farthest  south,  have  a  very  warm  and  almost  sub-tropical  climate, 
and,  in  general,  a  very  fertile  soiL 

(0  north  OtfoUaa  is  a  8Ute  larger  than  England  (without  Wales),  and  it  grows 
mnch  grain,  tobacco,  cotton,  flax,  and  hemp.  It  is  also  rich  in  gold,  iron,  tin,  and 
coal ;  and  in  forests  of  pitch-pine.    WUnlaftoa  is  the  largest  town. 

(ii)  Soatli  OaraUM  is  a  State  a  little  larger  than  Scotland.  It  is  called  the  **  Pal- 
metto State."  It  grows  more  rice  than  any  other  State  in  the  Union.  It  is  also 
famous  for  **  Sea  Island  Cotton  "—the  best  in  the  world,  with  a  long  silky  fibre,  which 
makes  it  nsefUl  for  laces  and  fine  fiibrics.  This  cotton  is  grown  on  islands  along  the 
coast.    CteriMloB,  an  important  cotton  port,  is  the  largest  city. 

(iii)  Ckorgla,  a  State  a  little  laiger  than  England  and  Wales,  is  the  leading  Sonthem 
State  in  manufkctores.  Excellent  hard  wheat  in  the  hills,  rice  in  the  irrigated  low- 
lands, cotton  in  the  land  between,  form  the  staple  products.  Atlanta,  a  great  manu- 
fecturing  and  railway  centre,  is  the  largest  city.    Savaaaah  is  the  chief  seaport 

(It)  riailda,  a  State  as  large  as  England  and  Wales,  has,  owing  to  its  two  sea-fronts, 
a  warm  climate  tempered  by  sea-breoxes.    It  is  noted  for  its  orange-groves. 

(v)  ilitwi,  a  State  a  little  larger  than  England,  is  a  great  cotton-growing 
country.    It  is  rich  in  coal,  iron,  and  marble.    The  largest  city  is  the  port  of  Mobil*. 

(vi)  m— f^rr*.  &  State  more  than  one-half  larger  than  Scotland,  is  rich  in  ootton 
and  timber.  In  cotton  it  is  the  richest  in  the  Union.  For  350  miles  in  this  State,  the 
river  is  kept  in  by  high  embankments  called  Utmt,  Before  these  were  constructed, 
about  34,000,000  acres— an  area  larger  than  the  whole  State  of  New  York— were  suliJect 
to  devastation.    The  largest  city  is  TtokalMirg— a  town  on  a  Mississippi  **  blult" 

(vii)  Towlrtsas  (called  after  Louis  xiv.  of  France)  is  a  State  nearly  as  huge  as 
England.  It  occupies  the  lowest  part  of  the  Great  Plaiiu  From  the  mouth  of  the 
Red  River  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  tJie  level  of  the  Mississippi  is  higher  than  that  of  the 
adjacent  country;  and  people  talk  of  going  *'«p  to  the  river,"  not  "down"  to  it 
Louisiana  produces  almost  all  the  cane-sugar  grown  in  North  America.  Hew  Oirlsaas, 
the  greatest  cotton-port  in  the  world,  is  the  largest  city. 

(viii)  Texas,  the  largest  State  in  the  Union,  is  three  times  as  large  as  Great  Britain. 
It  is  famous  for  its  beautiftil  prairies,  and  its  vast  area  of  fertile  lands.  It  produces 
much  cotton  and  more  cattle  than  any  other  State.  The  cotton  lands  alone  are  as 
large  as  the  whole  of  Scotland.  The  wheat  region  is  10,000  square  miles  larger.  The 
State  is  also  rich  in  coal,  iron,  lead,  and  copper.    Oalvastoai  is  the  chief  port 

(ix)  Azkaans  is  a  State  rather  larger  than  England.  Its  chief  products  are  ootton 
and  com.    It  Is  also  rich  in  metals.    The  capital  and  the  largest  city  is  Little  Bo«k. 

(x)  TMiMin  (an  Indian  word  which  means  *'  River  of  the  Great  Bend,")  is  a  State 
one-third  larger  than  Ireland.  East  Tennessee  is  mountainous,  and  rich  in  coal,  iron, 
and  copper.    Middle  Tennessee  is  a  rolling  country  which  arrows  wheat,  com,  and 
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tobaooo.    West  Teimessee  is  a  low-level  region  which  grows  cotton.    KMhvlIle,  the 
capital,  is  the  largest  dty.    Mf  plili,  on  the  Mississippi,  is  the  chief  cotton  port 

(xi)  TlM  ladlaa  TiRit«r7  is  a  oonntrj  twice  as  large  as  Ireland,  set  apart  by  Congress 
for  the  '*  Bed  Hbn,"  to  be  by  them  oecnpied  and  governed  for  ever.  The  Cherokee, 
Chickasaw,  Choctaw,  and  Creek  Indians  are  the  most  noted  of  the  tribes  in  this 
country.    They  till  the  soil ;  have  a  government,  newspapers,  schools,  and  churches. 

23.  The  Oentnl  States.— These  are  eleren  in  number  :  Kentacky ; 
Obio  ;  Indiazui ;  DllnoU  ;  mcbigan ;  WiBConsin ;  HlBsonrl ;  Iowa  ; 
Miimesota ;  Kanaas  ;  Nebraska.  North  of  Nebraska  lie  the  Dasota 
States.  These  States  are  all  inland,  and  occupy  nearly  the  whole 
of  the  Upper  Mississippi  Valley.  Their  most  striking  feature  is  the 
vast  treeless  prairies.  In  the  northern  section,  the  winters  are  long 
and  severe,  the  summers  short  and  hot ;  in  the  southern  section,  the 
winters  are  milder,  the  summers  longer.  They  form,  taken  all 
together,  the  "  Granary  of  the  United  States.'' 

(a)  BoTMiia  th«  ana  of  tli«M  Btatca,  Mid  lo  ftrtll*  Um  mU,  that  than  is  room  In  th«mfbr  » 
popolatlon  of  300  millioiis.  At  iintent,  tb«re  f  about  90  million*,  [b)  Tba  Pndriaa  axo 
ooTtred  with  (iwa,  gay  with  flowan,  and  allra  with  herda  of  oattla.  Hot  a  atone  ia  to  ba 
found  in  the  aolL 

(!)  KMtMky  is  a  State  one-third  laiger  than  Scotland.    It  surpasses  all  the  other 

States  in  tobacco  and  hemp.    Its  "bloe-grass  region  "  is  one  of  the  finest  graxing 

districts  in  the  Union.    It  is  also  very  rich  in  coal  and  iron.    It  Is  llunous  for  the 

KaasMth  Oave.    This  cavern  extends  nndergroond  for  miles,  and  has  never  been  tally 

explored.    It  contains  a  navigable  lake  of  fresh  water     The  largest  town  is  iMJsvflle 

(150). 

(ii)  OU*  is  a  little  laiger  than  Kentacky.  It  is  the  third  State  in  the  Union  in 
point  of  population ;  the  third  in  coal;  and  the  first  in  wooL  Its  *'  wool-clip  "  is  the 
laigest  in  America  ;  bat  mining  and  manafkctaring  are  the  chief  industries.  The 
largest  city  is  (Bartaaatl.    «  Pork-packing  "  is  its  most  noted  industry. 

(iii)  Tadiias— s  State  larger  than  Ireland— lies  entirely  in  the  Prairie  Region,  and 
has  no  hills  or  mountains.  With  Illinois,  it  is  the  greatest  wheat-growing  State  in 
the  Union.    TiuHanapoTts  is  the  largest  town. 

(iv)  miMis~a  State  nearly  as  large  as  EngUnd  and  Wales— ranks  as  the  first  State 
in  the  Union  for  wheat  and  oats ;  the  second  for  coal ;  and  the  fourth  for  population. 
It  possesses  odc  of  the  lanfest  coal-fields  in  the  world :  it  is  nearly  as  large  as  the 
whole  of  England.    The  largest  town  is  Ohkafo. 

(v)  mehlgaa— a  State  which  consists  of  two  vast  peninsulas— is  larger  than 
Illinois.  It  Lb  nearly  surrounded  by  three  of  the  Great  Lakes.  The  northern  penin- 
sula abounds  In  iron ;  the  southern  has,  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Superior,  the  richest 
copper-mines  in  the  world.  Michigan  has  also  a  rich  soil  and  immense  forests.  The 
lake  shore-line  is  over  1000  miles  in  length  ;  and  hence  Its  commerce  Is  very  large. 
The  UTgest  city  is  Detroit  (250X  *  graat  manufkcturing,  as  well  as  commercial  centre. 
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(vl)  WImomIa  lies  between  Lakes  Saperior  and  Michigan,  and  ia  nearly  as  lai^  as 
F"g^'^"«^  and  Wales.  The  land  consists  chiefly  of  rolling  prairies ;  and  grain  and 
timber  are  the  leading  products.  MUwaokee  (SCO)  is  the  largest  town ;  and  it  is  the 
second  largest  grain-market  in  the  States.  It  is  also  one  of  the  five  great  lake-ports. 
The  commerce  on  the  Oreat  Lakes  is  enormous ;  5000  vessels  are  engaged  in  it ;  and 
its  value  is  greater  than  that  of  the  whole  foreign  commerce  of  the  United  States. 

(vii)  Wmvaif  which  lies  west  of  IllinoLB,  is  a  State  more  than  twice  the  size  of 
Ireland.  It  is  the  most  populous  State  west  of  the  Mississippi.  It  has  enormous 
mineral  resources ;  and  its  coal-flelds  are  among  the  richest  in  the  world.  The  coal- 
field in  this  and  neighbouring  States  Is  nearly  as  large  as  Great  Britain.  It  is  also 
rich  in  grain,  hemp,  and  tobacco.  The  largest  town  is  St.  Levis— the  commerdal 
centre  of  the  Missouri  Valley. 

(viii)  lows,  north  of  Missouri,  consists  chiefly  of  rolling  prairies.  It  has  large  coal- 
beds  and  rich  veins  of  lead.    Gracing  is  its  chief  industry.    The  largest  city  is  Dei 


(iz)  Mlasiints,  which  lies  north  of  Iowa,  is  a  State  nearly  as  large  as  Great  Britain. 
It  is  crossed  by  the  **  Height  of  Land  "  which  separates  the  waters  flowing  into 
the  Gulf  ftom  those  which  run  into  the  Arctic  Ocean.  Both  the  Mississippi  and  the 
Bed  River  take  their  rise  on  this  elevation.  The  Falls  of  St  Anthony  and  of  Minne- 
haha, on  the  Upper  Mississippi,  are  noted  for  their  beautiful  scenery  and  immense 
water-power.  Minnesota  Is  a  great  wheat  and  timber  State.  MSaaeapoUs,  with  a 
trade  in  "lumber"  and  flour,  on  the  St  Anthony  Fklls,  is  the  largest  city. 

(x)  KsMSs,  the  *'  Central  State,"  which  lies  west  of  Missouri,  is  nearly  as  large  as 
Minnesota.  Rolling  prairies  and  grassy  plains  make  up  the  country.  The  soil  is 
extremely  fertile.  No  other  State  has  a  smaller  proportion  of  useless  land.  The 
climate  is  so  dry  that  the  grass  dries  into  hay  without  being  cut,  and  feeds  vast 
hordes  of  cattle  and  flocks  of  sheep  without  winter  housing.  Coal  abounds.  The 
largest  dty  is  Laaveawerth,  on  a  tributary  of  the  Kansas  river. 

(xi)  HsteaAa,  north  of  Kansas,  is  a  State  about  one-half  larger  than  England. 
The  eastern  part  of  the  State  is  a  rich  agricultural  region,  and  grows  much  grain, 
hemp,  flax,  and  tobacco.  The  largest  town  is  Onukha,  which  stands  on  the  Union 
Padilc  Railway,  about  midway  between  the  two  oceans. 

(xii)  Dakota,  a  Territory  nearly  three  times  as  lai^  as  England,  is  a  vast  prairie 
—a  fine  wheat  country,  which  is  in  course  of  being  rapidly  "  settled,"  and  which  will, 
therefore,  soon  be  a  State,  i  It  lies  on  two  watersheds— that  of  the  Upper  Missouri 
and  that  of  the  Red  River  of  the  North.    Btaarck  is  the  capitaL 

24.  Rooky  Moiintain  Statei. — These  are  two  in  number :  Colorado 
and  Nevada.  The  latter  stands  on  the  high  plateau  called  the  "  Great 
Basin."  With  them  go  six  territories:  New  Mexico;  Wfoming' ; 
Montana' ;  Arlxona  ;  Utah ^ ;  and  Idaha'  The  three  latter  are  in  the 
Plateau  Begion.    These  states  and  territories  lie  on  both  sides  of  the 

1  It  U  now  (19n)  two  8tUw-N.  and  8.  Dakota. 
S  Now  all  BUtca. 
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Rocky  Mountains ;  and  their  general  elevation  is  about  6500  ft. 
The  watershed  which  separates  the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific  Basin 
runs  through  them.  The  climate  is  remarkably  dry  and  bracing. 
The  *' Great  Plains"  stretch  along  the  eastern  base  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains ;  and,  in  winter,  are  covered  with  *'  self-made  hay.*'  The 
mineral  wealth  of  this  vast  highland  region  is  beyond  calculation. 

({)  OdknOo—tL  state  twice  m  laige  as  England,  on  both  slopes  of  the  Bocky 
Mountains— contains  their  highest  pealcs.  It  is  rich  in  gold,  silver,  lead,  coal,  and 
iron.  It  is  the  second  State  in  the  Union  for  the  prodaction  of  silver,  and  also  one 
of  the  finest  grazing  regions  in  the  country.  Daavtr  (50),  a  mining  place,  is  the 
capital  and  the  laigest  city. 

(ii)  ir«vada,  a  State  nearly  twice  as  large  as  England  and  Wales,  in  the  western 
part  of  the  Great  Basin,  is  extremely  rich  in  silver.  It  possesses  also  an  enormous 
mine  of  rock-salt,  two  square  miles  in  area.    YirtfaiA  CUj  is  the  laigest  town. 

(iii)  Htw  Mszloo,  south  of  Colorado,  is  a  Territory  about  four  times  the  size  of 
Ireland.  It  was  once  a  part  of  Mexico ;  and  Spanish  is  still  the  usual  language. 
Wherever  there  is  water,  the  soil  is  exceedingly  fertile.  Baata  F4,  the  capital,  is  the 
oldest  city  in  the  United  States. 

(iv)  Wyoaiag  is  an  elevated  region  more  than  three  times  the  size  of  Ireland.  The 
population  is  settled  along  the  line  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railway.  This  Ptste  con- 
tains the  "  Yellowstone  National  Park,"  a  park  more  than  twice  the  size  of  Kent,  set 
apart  by  Congress  as  a  national  pleasure-ground  for  ever.  Its  deep  cafions,  lofty  fldls, 
immense  geysers,  deep  lakes,  and  picturesque  rocks,  make  it  the  greatest  natural 
wonder  in  the  world.    The  Great  Geyser  throws  up  a  column  of  water  800  ft.  high. 

(v)  Mffiitims,  a  State  north  of  Wyoming,  is  nearly  five  times  as  large  as  Scot- 
land.   It  abounds  in  gold  and  silver  mines  of  surpassing  wealth. 

(vi)  AxtmmM,  west  of  New  Mexico,  is  a  Territory  nearly  four  times  as  large  as 
Scotland.  It  is  rich  in  mines  of  gold,  silver,  and  copper.  Mining  and  wool-growing 
are  the  chief  industries.  Two  trans-continental  raUways  cross  the  territory.  Here  is 
the  driest  climate  on  the  continent ;  the  annual  rainfall  is  only  8  inches.  The  Cafion 
of  the  Colorado  is  the  longest  and  deepest  gorge  in  the  world.  For  800  miles  the 
river  has  sawed  its  way  through  rock ;  and  the  nearly  perpendicular  walls  are  f^om 
8000  to  6000  ft  high,  fh>m  the  bed  of  the  river  to  the  level  of  the  plateau. 

(vil)  Vtsh,  west  of  Colorado,  is  traversed  by  the  Wahsatch  Range,  at  the  foot  of 
which  lies  the  Great  Salt  Lake.  It  is  nearly  three  times  as  large  as  Scotland.  There 
are  numerous  mines  of  silver,  copper,  and  coal.  The  Mormons  constitute  four-fifths 
of  the  population  ;  and,  by  their  excellent  system  of  irrigation,  they  have  turned  a 
dry  plateau  into  one  vast  smiling  garden.  The  capital  is  Salt  Lak«  City  (80). 
(viii)  Idaho  has  very  productive  mines  of  gold  and  silver. 

25.  Paciflc  States. — Of  these  there  are  two  :  CalifomU  and  Qrefon. 
There  are  also  two  Territories  :  Wasliinffton^  and  Alaska.  The  climate 

1  ItUnownmi)»8taU. 
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of  the  Pacific  States,  which  are  played  on  by  westerly  winds  from  the 
ocean^  is  yery  warm  and  moist.    The  climate  of  Alaska  is  cold. 

(i)  OUlfioni*  is  a  State  nearly  tliree  times  as  large  as  England  and  Wales.  It  Is  tiie 
flrst  State  in  the  Union  for  the  production  of  gold  and  quicksilver ;  but  agriculture  is 
by  far  the  greatest  industry,  and  the  wheat  crop  is  twice  as  valuable  as  the  yield  of 
gold.  It  is  the  second  State  for  wool-growing,  Ohio  being  the  first.  The  orange, 
lemon,  olive,  and  grape  flourish  in  the  splendid  soil  and  perfect  climate. — The 
Yosemit^  Valley  is  the  most  wonderful  gorge  in  the  world.  Its  rocky  walls  are 
several  thousand  feet  in  height.  The  Merced  River  flows  through  the  gorge,  and  takes 
a  series  of  leaps,  the  total  height  of  which  is  half  a  mile.  The  highest  trees  in  the 
world  are  found  on  the  slopes  of  the  Sierra  Nevada.  Some  of  them  are  40  ft.  in 
diameter,  and  800  fL  high.  The  largest  town  is  Baa  Frandseo.  Lines  of  steamers 
connect  it  with  China,  Japan,  and  Australia  ;  lines  of  railways— the  Central,  Union, 
and  Southern  Pacific— with  the  Atlantic  States.    The  capital  is  Saerameato. 

(ii)  ONgon,  north  of  California,  is  a  State  exactly  three  times  the  sire  of  Ireland. 
Though  in  the  latitude  of  New  England,  its  climate  is  very  much  warmer ;  and  the 
cattle  spend  the  winter  in  the  open  fields.  It  is  a  fine  grain  and  fhiit  country.  There 
is  also  a  great  deal  of  gold  and  silver,  and  of  coal  and  iron.  The  rivers  swarm  with 
salmon.    The  largest  city  is  Portland. 

(iU)  Wadkinfton,  north  of  Oregon,  is  a  State  twioe  the  size  of  Ireland.  It  Is 
a  fine  wheat  and  grazing  country.  There  are  large  forests  of  pines  and  cedars  in 
the  west 

(iv)  Alaska,  which  lies  between  British  North  America  and  Behring  Strait,  occupy- 
ing the  north- western  angle  of  the  continent,  is  a  mountainous  Territory  more  than  six 
times  the  size  of  Great  Britain.  The  warm  Japan  current  tempers  the  rigours  of  its 
northern  climate,  as  the  Gulf  Stream  tempers  that  of  Norway.  The  rainfall  at  Sitka 
amounts  to  90  inches.  Large  quantities  of  timber,  ice,  cranberries,  canned  salmon, 
are  exported  to  San  Francisco.  The  seal-fishery  is  the  most  valuable  In  the  world. 
The  inhabitants  are  chiefiy  Indians  and  Eskimos,  who  live  by  hunting  and  fishing. 


MEXICO. 

1.  Introductory. — Mexico  is  the  northern  and  larger  portion  of  the 
vast  isthmus  which  connects  the  two  continents  of  North  and  South 
America.  It  was  once  a  great  empire — the  Empire  of  the  Aztecs  ; 
after  it  was  seized  by  the  Spaniards,  it  received  the  name  of  "  New 
Spain  "  ;  the  rule  of  the  Spaniards  was  overthrown,  and  the  country 
became  a  republic.     It  was  once  more  an  empire  under  Maximilian 
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of  Austria ;  he  was  defeated  and  put  to  death ;  and  Mexico  at  the 
present  time  is  a  Federal  Republic,  like  the  United  States. 

2.  Bonndartos. — Mexico  (which  is  three  times  as  large  as  Austria) 
lies  between  the  two  great  oceans  of  the  world,  and  is  bounded 

1.  H.  —Bj  the  IMtod  Sta*M. 

2.  B.  —By  the  OoUof  Kodea 
8.  S.  —BjOntnl  Amnion 
4.  W.— By  the  Pftdfto  Oomul 

3.  Build  Of  the  Gountry.— The  build  of  Mexico  is  extremely  simple. 
The  country  is  an  immense  and  yery  high  table-land,  buttressed  on 
both  sides  by  lofty  ranges  of  mountains,  and  edged  by  low  plains  on 
both  seas.  The  table-land  goes  down  to  the  low  coast-plains  by  a 
series  of  terraces.  The  south  end  of  it  is  crossed  by  a  zigzag  Une 
of  thirteen  volcanoes,  which  are  among  the  loftiest  in  the  world. 

(1)  The  chief  plateaa  is  the  PlAtaM  of  Aaahaae,  with  a  mean  elevation  of  7500  ft 
(li)  The  most  important  lange  ia  the  Btam  Ifadre  (=Mother  Range) ;  and  the  chief 
cross  ridge  is  the  0miOlat%  de  Awahaan,  which  culminates  in  the  volcano  of  Popocate- 
petl (17,884  ft.).    The  most  stately  of  the  volcanoes  is  the  Peak  of  Orizaba,  which  can 
be  seen  200  miles  away  in  clear  weather. 
(iU)  The  low  land  varies  in  breadth :  the  broadest  is  that  on  the  Oolf  of  Mexico, 
(iv)  There  are  no  navigable  rivers  in  Mexico. 

4.  OUmate. — There  are  three  well-marked  climates  in  Mexico,  just  ' 
as  there  are  three  well-marked  regions  : — ^the  climate  of  the  hot  and 
moist  lowlands ;  the  mild  and  dry  climate  of  the  temperate  table- 
lands ;  and  the  cold  climate  of  the  lofty  mountain-lands.  There  are 
two  seasons — the  dry  and  the  rainy.  The  latter  begins  in  June,  and 
lasts  till  November. 

0)  The  Low  Plains  are  called  TlerrM  OalieatM  (the  Cal  is  the  same  syllable  as  in 
caloric);  the  Table-lands,  Tierrat  Templadaa(areinperal(u):  and  the  mountain  lands 
TUrras  FMaa  (a  short  form  of  the  Lat  JHgidas).  Yellow  fever  rages  in  the  low  plains ; 
in  the  table-land,  the  houses  are  built  without  chimneys— as  fires  are  not  needed, 
violets  bloom,  strawberries  are  ripe,  and  green  peas  in  season  all  the  year  round. 

(U)  The  Tropic  of  Cancer  runs  through  the  middle  of  the  country ;  but  there  are 
no  tropical  heats  in  the  elevated  lands. 

(iii)  The  Mexican  oak  begins  to  grow  at  the  height  of  S750  fL ;  and  at  this  point 
yellow  fever  oeasea. 

2g 
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5.  Vegetation. — ^The  lowland  forests  abound  in  mahogany  and  otiier  j 
woods  employed  in  cabinet  work.  Sugar,  bananas,  yanilla,  cocoa,  eta,  j 
are  grown  in  large  quantities.  A  highly  characteristic  plant  is  the 
cactus,  the  most  valuable  kind  of  which  is  the  cochineal-cactus,  on 
which  the  cochineal  insect  Qt  furnishes  a  red  dye)  liyes  and  thrives. 
The  table-land  produces  cotton,  coffee,  tobacco,  and  grain. — ^Wheat 
and  barley  grow  in  the  Tierra  Fiia,  though  at  the  height  of  8000  ft 
above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

(i)  The  chief  food  plant  is  maize ;  and  in  some  diatrictB  three  or  even  four  crops  of 
maize  are  produced  in  the  year, 
(ii)  The  people  of  the  lowland  plain  live  chiefly  on  the  banana  and  the  piMifc*in 

6.  Minerals. — Mexico  contains  the  richest  known  argentiferous 
region  in  the  whole  world.  Besides  silver,  there  is  a  good  deal  of 
gold,  and  a  little  copper. 

(i)  More  than  half  the  iilver-yield  of  the  world  was  prodnced  in  Mexico.  In  1882 
nearly  £6,000,000  worth  was  obtained.  I 

(ii)  Of  the  569  mines  in  the  country,  641  are  silver  mines. 

7.  Indnstriei  and  Trade. — The  phief  industries  flra  mitiiiy  ^nH 
agriculture.  There  are  no  manufactures  worth  mentioning.  The 
chief  exports  are  sUver,  hemp,  (K>ffee^  Udes,  ^«>^?ynY.  flFfl  1?ff7M"^^ 
The  chief  buyers  are  the  United  States  and  England.  The  lai^gtet 
seller  is  France.    England  sells  to  Megco  cotton  goods  ^^tj  ^arhJBf  ryr 

8.  Hallways. — There  are  now  more  than  5000  miles  of  railway  in 
Mexico— a  very  small  proportion  for  so  large  a  country.  The  capital 
is  connected  with  Vera  Cruz,  New  Orleans,  and  San  Francisco. 

9.  Inbabitants. — The  population  of  Mexico  amounts  to  nearly 
12,000,000.  Most  of  the  people  are  of  Spanish  descent  or  of  mixed 
race ;  and  Spanish  is  the  language  of  the  country.  The  Mexican 
Indians  are  diminishing  in  number. 

(i)  Of  the  total  population,  80  per  cent,  are  whites ;  48  per  cent,  of  mixed  race; 
and  the  rest  are  Indians. 

(ii)  The  prevalent  religion  is  Roman  Catholicism.— Education  is  in  a  backward  state. 

(iii)  The  Constitntion  is  that  of  a  Federal  Republic,  which  consists  of  twenty-dgjit 
States  and  one  Territory— that  of  Lower  California. 
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10.  Citlei. — ^There  are  in  Mexico  six  towns  with  more  than  50,000 
inhabitants.  Of  these,  two  have  more  than  100,000.  The  two  largest 
cities  are  MAzloo  and  QnadalaJanL 

(i)  ll«zloo  (SSO)~ nearly  as  laige  as  Leeds— Is  the  most  brilliant  dty  in  Spanish 
America.  It  stands  at  the  height  of  abont  7500  fL  above  the  sea-level,  in  the  centre 
of  the  Plateau  of  Anahnac,  and  in  a  sone  of  perennial  spring.  Into  the  broad  streets, 
flanked  by  noble  buildings,  look  down  two  lofty  snow-capped  volcanoes ;  and  round 
the  dty  stand  broad  shining  lakes,  dark  cypress  and  pine  groves,  and  waving  fields  of 
golden  com.  From  the  middle  of  the  central  Plaza  (or  square)  rises  the  Cathedral— 
"overladen  with  gold,  silver,  and  predous  stones,  the  most  sumptuous  house  of 
worship  in  the  New  World.- 

(ii)  Ofuidalajara  (105)  is  the  chief  seat  of  the  cotton  and  woollen  manufactures. 

(iii)  The  chief  manufkoturing  town  is  Paebla  (80) ;  the  laigest  mining  town  is  e«a 
jvato  (OCX— The  chief  ports  on  the  Atlantic  are  Yera  Ons,  a  nest  of  yellow  fever  ; 
TMipleo,  which  exports  silver ;  and  Katameros,  at  the  mouth  of  the  border-river  Rio 
Grande  del  Norte.    On  the  Pacific,  the  chief  ports  are  Acapoko  and  ManitUn 

11.  Yucatan.— Tlicatui  h  tne  of  the  States  in  the  Republic  of 
Mexico ;  but  it  now  and  then  assertc  Hs  independence.  It  has  a  good 
climate  ;  and  a  soil  which,  when  watered,  is  fertile.  The  capital  is 
Mttida  (38) — a  well-built  Spanish  city.  The  chief  port  is  Oampeacby, 
on  the  Gulf  of  the  same  name. 

The  south  of  Mexico  is  ftall  of  the  ruins  of  ancient  dties— the  remains  of  decayed 
dvilisations.  Temples,  palaces,  pyramids,  and  monuments  are  foondf  overgrown  with 
the  rankest  vegetation. 


CENTRAL    AMERICA. 

1.  Position,  etc. — The  little  Republics  of  Central  America  lie  be- 
tween Mexico  on  the  north,  and  the  South  American  State  of  Panami 
on  the  south.  They  form  a  kind  of  land-bridge  between  the  two 
isthmuses  of  Tehnantepec  and  Panama.  The  whole  country  is  a 
fertile  plateau,  which  descends  to  the  oceans  on  either  side  by  a  series 
of  terraces.  All  kinds  of  tropical  plants  flourish  in  this  region.— Part 
of  the  belt  of  yolcanoes  which  encircles  the  Pacific  Ocean  lies  in  this 
country ;  and  the  most  devastating  earthquakes  are  very  frequent 

(i)  The  area  of  the  whole  of  Central  America  is  about  186,000  square  miles,  or  nearly 
six  times  the  size  of  Ireland, 
(ii)  The  popnlatiOD  Is  estimated  at  8,000,000—10  persons  to  the  square  mile. 
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2.  Climate,  etc. — The  climate  is  like  that  of  Mexico  ;  the  soil  is 
fertile  ;  and  harvests  of  one  kind  or  another  go  on  through  the  liye- 
long  year.  The  chief  prodactions  are  ocffee,  coooa,  sugar,  indigo, 
tobaoco,  and  yanllla. 

The  forests  abotmd  in  mahogany,  rosewood,  and  dye-woods. 

3.  Trade. — The  chief  exports  are  indigo,  cooliineal,  coffee,  and 
mahogany  ;  but  the  trade  of  the  whole  region  is  very  smalL 

4.  DiTlsionB. — ^There  are  in  Central  America  five  Republics,  one 
British  Colony,  and  one  small  monarchy.  Their  names  are  Guatemala ; 
San  Salvador ;  British  Honduras  ;  Honduras  ;  Mlcarafirna  ;  Kosquitia ; 
and  Costa  Bica.  British  Honduras  is  the  British  Colony ;  and  Mos- 
quiUa  the  monarchy.     Nicaragua  is  the  largest  state. 

0)  OvatMula  is  abont  four-fifths  the  size  of  England  without  Wales.  It  is  the  most 
populous  of  the  five  republics.  The  Pacific  coast  is  its  coffee  region.  Htv  CKuteBaU 
is  the  capital.    The  old  capital  became  intolerable  from  the  frequency  of  earthquakes. 

(ii)  Saa  Salvador  is  a  small  republic  not  much  larger  than  Yorkshire.  Seen  from  the 
Pacific,  the  plateau  looks  like  a  mighty  wall  rising  frt)m  the  sea.  The  capital  is  Saa 
Salvador.  The  old  capital  was  entirely  destroyed  by  an  earthquake  in  1854 ;  and  the 
present  capital  partially  destroyed  in  1878.    It  exports  the  finest  indigo. 

(iii)  BrlttahHondnras  or  BoUat  is  a  country  very  little  larger  than  San  Salvador.  The 
chief  export  is  mahogany.  The  mahogany-tree  grows  best  between  10*  North  lat.  and 
the  Tropic  of  Cancer.    The  inhabitants  are  mostly  Negroes.    The  capital  is  BoUio  (6)i 

(iv)  Hondaras  is  a  little  smaller  than  Guatemala,  the  capital  is  Tttgadsalpa ;  and  its 
chief  port  Tnizfflo,  on  the  Gulf  of  Honduras. 

(v)  Bnoaracva  is  not  only  the  largest,  it  is  also  the  richest  State.  The  high  table- 
lands produce  india-rubber  and  mahogany ;  the  middle  table-lands  are  excellent  for 
grazing ;  the  lowlands  grow  coffee,  sugar,  cocoa,  etc,  in  profrision.  There  is  a  good  deal 
of  gold  in  the  country.  The  present  capital  is  Mawagna  Lake  Nicaragua  is  a  noble 
lake  on  the  top  of  the  low  table-land,  with  volcanic  islands  in  the  middle.  In  one 
part  of  the  country  six  volcanoes  may  be  seen  in  a  line  of  60  miles. 

(vi)  Mooqvitia,  or  the  '*  Mosquito  Reserve,"  is  a  narrow  strip  of  level  country  governed 
by  the  King  of  the  Mosquito  Tribe.  A  white  line  of  surf,  a  low  level  coast,  an  impene- 
trable forest  in  the  background— tliis  Is  Mosquitia.  The  seaport  is  Oroytowa,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  San  Juan. 

(vii)  CoaU  Ska  (="  Rich  Coast" :  there  are  no  beggars  in  the  country)  is  a  little 
smaller  than  Scotland,  but  has  not  one-twentieth  of  the  population.  It  is  a  narrow 
table-land,  crowded  with  volcanoes.  It  exports  a  good  deal  of  coffee.  The  capital  is 
Saa  Joi« ;  the  chief  port  Pnte  Axmas  (Sandy  Point)  on  the  Pacific 
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5.  Inbabitantg;  etc. — The  dominant  race  is  of  Spanish  aescent ; 
and  the  prevalent  language  is  Spanish.  But  the  large  majority  are 
either  settled  Indians  or  Mestizoes  (Half-breeds).  The  religion  pro- 
fessed is  the  Roman  Catholic. 


THE   WEST   INDIES. 

1.  Introductory. — The  large  and  beautiful  archipelago  of  islands 
which  lies  between  the  two  Americas,  is  called  the  West  Indies. 
The  islands  extend  in  a  vast  curve  between  Cape  Sable  (in  Florida) 
and  the  delta  of  the  Orinoco.  They  occupy  the  same  position  with 
regard  to  the  New  World  that  the  Eastern  Archipelago  occupies  to 
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the  Old  World.    Both  archipelagoes  lie'  in  warm  and  sunlit  seas  ; 

each  has  a  large  number  of  splendid  harbours ;  each  has    many 

deep  and  navigable  passages  between  the  islands  ;  and  both  are  rich 

and  fertile  in  the  extreme. 

(i)  The  West  India  Islands  have  been  compared  to  "stepping-stones  from  Florida 
to  the  Orinoco."  They  are  in  sight  from  each  other  almost  all  the  way.— They  have 
also  been  comiMtred  to  the  pQlars  of  a  fallen  bridge,  standing  alone  in  the  middle 
of  the  ocean.— They  are  really  the  summits  of  mighty  moontain-ranges  which  are 
partly  under  the  sea,  and  which  run  parallel  to  the  great  ranges  of  North  America. 

(ii)  The  West  India  Islands  keep  out  the  tidal  wave  of  the  Atlantic,  and  thus  make 
the  Caribbean  Sea  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  nearly  tideless. 
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2.  Area  and  DlTlslons. — The  total  area  of  the  West  Indies  has  been 
estimated  at  95,000  sqnare  miles — or  a  little  larger  than  the  whole  of 
Great  Britain.    They  are  usually  divided  into  the  Greater  Antillei ; 

Lesser  AntUleg ;  and  the  Bahamas. 

The  Oreftttr  AatlllM  are  Cuba,  Hayti,  Jamaica,  and  Porto  Rioo. 

The  Lmmt  AnttllM  ore  again  divided  into 
(a)  The  Leeward  U\m    from  the  Virgin  lelanda  down  to  Dominica ; 
(5)  The  Windward  Ides— from  Martinique  to  Trinidad ; 

(c)  The  ▼•neneUa  UUndf— along  the  coast  of  South  America.  Theee  islands 
are  also  sometimes  spoken  of  as  the  Leeward  Islands,  because  they  are 
"  to  the  lee  "  of  the  prevailing  North-East  Trade  Winds. 

(iii)  The  Baliamaa  are  a  group  of  low  flat  coral  islands,  surrounded  by  dangerous 
coral  reefs  and  banks. 

3.  Cliaracter. — All  are  mountainous^  with  the  exception  of  the 
eastern  chain  of  the  Lesser  Antilles  and  the  Bahamas.  The  mountain- 
ranges  and  peaks  are  in  general  forest-clad;  and  there  are  several 
volcanoes  in  the  Lesser  Antilles. 

4.  Climate. — All  the  West  India  Islands,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Bahamas,  lie  in  the  Torrid  Zone.  But  the  intense  heat  is  modified 
by  the  sea-breezes  and  the  Trade  Winds.  There  are,  speaking 
broadly,  only  two  seasons — the  dry  and  the  rainy.  The  latter  lasts 
from  May  to  November. 

(i)  The  West  Indies  (including  the  Bahamas)  lie  between  10*  and  28*  North  lat  I 
(ii)  Hurricanes,  called  (fh>m  the  circular  form  in  which  they  blow)  Pydooes,  are 
the  chief  drawbacks  to  an  otherwise  very  fine  climate.    Houses  have  been  lifted  up 
bodily ;  24-pound  guns  flung  headlong  into  the  sea ;  and  even  strong  forts  demolished. 

5.  Vegetation. — All  the  vegetable  productions  of  the  Tropics  flourish 
here.  In  most  of  the  West  India  Islands  grow  sugar  and  coffee  of 
excellent  quality ;  and  also  the  cotton-tree,  the  cacao  plant  (from 
which  cocoa  and  chocolate  are  made),  and  tobacco.  The  islands  are 
also  rich  in  fruits — such  as  the  guava,  pine-apple,  pomegranate, 
orange,  lemon,  and  bread-fruit.  The  chief  wealth  of  the  Bahamas 
consists  in  timber — especially  mahogany. 

(i)  Spices  are  atto  largely  grown,  such  as  pimento  (or  all-spice),  ginger,  pepper,  etc 
(ii)  The  plantain,  banana,  yam,  and  bread-fruit  tree  ftimish  the  inhabitants  with  a 
large  part  of  their  food. 
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6.  Anlmali. — There  are  yeiy  few  wild  animals  in  the  West  Indies. 
The  agouti  is  the  largest  natire  mammal.  There  are  also  bats,  and  a 
few  rodents.  Among  birds,  there  are  humming-birds,  parrots,  gor- 
geously coloured  trogons,  and  chatterers. 

0)  The  animals  foond  in  South  and  Central  America  are  almost  entirely  absent. 
There  are  no  monkeys,  no  Jagnars,  pmnas,  tiger-cats,  foxes,  or  edentata  (saoh  as 
sloths,  ant-eaters,  etc). 

(ii)  There  are  large  numbers  and  many  varieties  of  lizards.— The  vampire-bat  is 
dangerous  to  animals  and  even  to  man :  it  sudcs  their  blood  when  they  are  asleep. 

7.  Trade. — The  chief  exports  are  the  products  of  the  sugar-cane, 
tobacco,  coffee,  cocoa,  cotton,  and  spices. 

(i)  The  sugar-cane  produces  sugar,  rum,  and  molasses. 

01)  Cuba  exports  large  quantities  of  flruit ;  and  is  also  the  chief  sugar-producing 
country  in  the  world.  ♦  ^^i/**^^*    ^'  -^  j^r^^^-ht:^   t^-jia  >  X- 

8.  People. — The  population  is  very  small,  compared  with  the  extent 
of  the  land  and  the  richness  of  the  soil.  There  are  only  about 
3,000,000  inhabitants  in  all  the  islands.  They  are  mostly  Negroes  or 
the  descendants  of  Spanish  settlers.  The  language  most  generally 
spoken  is  Spanish. 

Q)  About  66  per  cent,  of  the  people  are  negroes  \  27  per  cent,  half-castes,  mulattoes, 
etc ;  and  17  p.  c  whites.    The  whites  (or  "  Creoles  ")  are  most  numerous  in  Cuba. 

(ii)  Most  of  the  people  are  Roman  Catholics— except  in  the  British  West  Indies; 
but  many  of  the  negroes  still  practise  heathen  rites. 

9.  P(ditioal  DlTlslons. — Most  of  the  West  India  Islands  belong  to 
the  Powers  of  Europe,  ^psnr.  Great  Britain,  France,  Holland,  and 
Denmark  possess  all  the  islands,  with  the  exception  of  Hayti,  which 
is  divided  between  two  independent  Republics. 

(i)  BpriB  holds  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico. 

(ii)  OrMt  Britain  possesses,  in  the  Greater  Antilles,  Jamaica ;  in  the  Lesser,  Trinidad, 
Tobago,  Barbadoes,  St  Vincent,  Dominica,  St.  Eitts,  Nevis,  etc  ;  and  the  whole  of 
the  Bahamas. — The  Bermudas  are  also  sometimes  classed  with  the  West  Indies. 

(iii)  nnuwe  possesses  Martinique,  Ouadaloupe,  and  a  few  others. 

(iv)  The  most  important  possession  of  BaOMaA  is  Ovaeao,  with  a  few  others.  It  also 
shares  St.  Martin  with  France. 

(v)  Dtaaark  possesses  Santa  Cruz— the  largest  of  the  Virgin  Islands;  and  also 
St  Thomas  and  St  John. 
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10.  Tbe  Bpaalflb  West  Indies. — Two  iBlands  in  the  Greater  Antilles 
— Cuba  and  Porto  Blco — make  up  the  (j^iaiimli  possessions  in  the 
West  Indies.  (X^rr^-^^U^jx^r^^ 

(i)  Onba,  the  "  Queen  of  the  AntiUes/'  the  "  Pearl  of  tiie  Antilles/'  is  an  Island 
abont  one-third  lai^ger  than  Ireland.  A  range  of  mountains  mns  through  the  length 
of  it ;  and  the  Turquino  Peak— visible  far  out  at  sea,  reaches  the  height  of  8400  fL 
Some  of  the  hilly  districts  are  marvellously  beautiful.  There  are  splendid  forests  of 
mahogany  and  ebony.  There  are  no  roads — except  bad  ones,  and  these  only  in  the 
large  towns ;  but  there  are  1000  miles  of  railway.  The  population  of  the  island  is 
1|  millions,  of  whom  one  million  are  whites.  The  export  of  sugar  varies  flrom 
the  value  of  £12,000,000  to  £16,000,000,  of  which  75  per  cent,  goes  to  the  United 
States.  The  capital  is  Eavaaaa  (200),  a  fine  city  on  the  Strait  of  Florida.  Its  gaily 
furnished  houses  and  oddly-shaped  church-towers  give  it  a  very  foreign  aspect  to  an 
English  eye.  In  its  Oathedral  lie  the  remains  of  Oolnmbus.— The  second  city  in  the 
island  is  Matawias  —The  export  of  sugar  to  Oieat  Britain  fell  from  £2,250,000  in 
1 879,  to  £16,000  in  1886.    The  amount  of  tobacco  sent  to  us  has  also  fallen  ofll 

(ii)  Porto  Bloo  is  the  healthiest  of  the  Antilles,  and  almost  the  only  island  which 
produces  food  sufficient  for  its  inhabitants.  The  f^ee  negroes  do  as  little  as  they 
can.    The  loveliest  flowers  everywhere  abound. 

11.  The  British  West  Indies. — The  possessions  of  Great  Britain  in 
the  West  Indies  consist  of  Jamaica ;  the  Bahamas  ;  and  most  of  the 
Lesser  Antilles. 

(i)  Jaaaiea  is  an  island  about  three-fourths  the  size  of  Yorkshire.  It  is  next  in 
size  to  Cuba  and  Hayti.  (The  word  means  the  "  Island  of  Springs.  **)  The  north  coast 
is  very  beautiful:  *'bold  bluffs,  charming  inlets,  rushing  and  roaring  rivers  of 
dearest  water,  green  lawns  as  soft  as  velvet,  darlc  groves,  songsters  and  butterflies, 
all  come  together  to  make  this  coast  a  veritable  (harden  of  Eden."  There  is  soenery 
in  Jamaica  which  almost  equals  that  of  Switzerland  and  the  Tyrol— the  Blue  Mountains 
are  especially  fine.  Among  the  mountains  there  is  a  healthy  climate.  There  are  about 
200  rivers,  all  teeming  with  fish  and  alligators.  But  Black  River  is  the  only  one  navi- 
gable—Sugar, coffee,  and  spices,  are  the  chief  exports.  The  population  is  only  half 
a  million.— The  commercVtl  qapUal  is  Kingston  (40)  $  the  official  capital,  SpaaiihTowa. 

^    /hila^'        .-,     .     »o,  "1      /«'.*'•,     ,.i      , 

(ii)  The  «^fc««»»*  consist  of  abont  20  Inhabited  ishinds,  and  several  thousand  rocks. 
They  are  of  coral  formation.  The  trade  In  sponges  Is  large ;  coral,  green  turtles,  and 
salt  are  also  exported.— HsMsn,  the  capital,  is  a  great  resort  for  invalids.— WatUiic 
Iilaad  was  the  first  land  discovered  in  the  New  World  by  Columbus  in  1498. 

(iii)  Trtaldad,  the  largest  of  the  Windward  Islands,  very  close  to  South  America,  Is 
Damons  for  a  Lake  of  Pitch  or  Asphalt,  firom  which  immense  quantltiet  are  annually 
taken.    There  is,  however,  no  perceptible  diminution ;  as  new  supplies  oontinoaUy 
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rise  from  below.  "  The  very  ship  anchors  in  pitch ;  the  passengers  disembaric  on  a 
pitch  wharf ;  pitch  lies  heaped  np  everywhere ;  in  whatever  direction  the  eyes  are 
turned  they  light  on  nothing  but  pitch ;  pitch,  and  the  current  market  price  of  pitch, 
are  the  one  harden  of  conversation."  The  lake  is  so  solid  that  people  can  walk  on  it ;  and 
yet  it  is  in  a  state  of  perpetual  "  boiL**  BaxlMdMs  is  the  most  densely  peopled  of  the 
Windward  Islands.  Of  the  Leeward  Islands,  ikatlgaa  is  the  most  productive :  it 
exports  sugar,  rum,  etc  Si.  KiUs  (or  St.  Christopher)  contains  an  extinct  volcano 
called  "Mount  Misery." 

(iv)  The  Bemndas  ("  the  remote  Bermudas "  as  Marvell  calls  them)  lie  in  lat.  S2*, 
and  consist  of  nearly  400  coral  islands,  of  which  five  are  inhabited.  The  chief  town 
is  Hsodlton.  They  grow  a  very  fine  arrow-root.  The  houses  are  built  of  coral  blocks, 
which  are  quite  soft  when  cut,  but  harden  when  exposed  to  the  air.  A  single  fjrott 
would  crumble  them  all  up. 

12.  HaytL — ^This  island  is  second  in  size  to  Cuba,  from  which  it  is 
separated  by  the  "Windward  Passage."  It  is  a  little  larger  than 
the  mainland  of  Scotland  ;  but  the  population  is  under  a  million — 
mostly  negroes  and  mulattoes.  It  is  divided  into  two  States — the 
negro  Bepnldlc  of  Hayti  and  the  mulatto  Domlnioan  Bepnblio. 

(i)  The  name  Hayti  means  "  Land  of  High  Hills." 

(ii)  The  KtpabUe  of  Eajtl  is  about  one-third  the  size  of  Scotland.  The  capital  is 
Peri-aa-PrlBM  (46),  with  an  excellent  harbour.  The  people  speak  a  debased  French. 
The  trade  done  is  chiefly  with  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain.  The  chief 
exports  are  cofliae  and  cacao. 

(iii)  The  Doninloan  KtpnUle,  or  Republic  of  San  Domingo,  is  more  than  one-third  the 
size  of  England.  The  capital  is  Saa  DomJoco  (15) ;  and  the  chief  exports  are  logwood 
mahogany,  etc 

(iv)  "Both  states  are  sunk  in  the  deepest  barbarism.  The  fertile  plains  lie  nn- 
tilled :  the  rich  mines  are  un worked.  There  is  not  a  plough  in  the  whole  island."— 
In  Hayti,  no  whites  can  own  land,  hold  an  official  post,  or  vote  at  elections. 
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SOUTH    AMERICA. 


1.  Introdactory.  (i)  Soath  Amerloa  is  the  model  oontinent.  There 
is  no  other  continent  so  simple  in  its  shape  and  construction,  no 
continent  where  the  operations  of  nature  are  on  a  scale  so  grand  and 
so  intelligible,  no  continent  where  the  interplay  of  the  forces  of  land 
and  sea  is  so  direct  and  so  colossaL  It  lies  almost  wholly  within 
the  Tropics — and  there  is  eyen  more  of  it  within  the  region  of  the 
trade- winds ;  and  its  shape  enables  it  to  benefit  by  the  trade-winds 
more  than  any  other  land.  Its  shape  is  very  simple ;  it  is  that 
of  a  right-angled  triangle.  To  windward  of  the  continent  is  a  yery 
large  evaporating  sur&ce:  and  no  other  land  has  so  large  as 
evaporating  sea-surface  lying  to  windward  of  it.  This  surface  is  the 
North  Atlantic  and  the  South  Atlantic  within  the  limits  of  30**  of 
North  and  South  lat.  But  30**  is  almost  exactly  the  outside  limit 
of  the  two  systems  of  trade-winds — the  north-east  and  the  south- 
east. Now  these  two  systems  of  trades 
blow  day  and  night  all  the  year  round  into 
the  very  heart  of  South  America,  carrying 
with  them  millions  on  millions  of  tons  of 
moisture.  At  what  angle  do  they  impinge 
upon  the  coast  ?  At  the  very  largest  angle 
at  which  a  wind  can  strike  a  coast :  that  is, 
a  right  angle.  These  winds,  crossing  seas 
on  some  parts  of  which  there  is  always  a 
vertical  sun,  carry  on  their  wings  more 
moisture  than  any  other  winds  that  blow 
on  any  continent  in  the  world. 


2.  Introdnotory.  (ii) — As  these  warm  rain-laden  winds  cross  the 
continent  of  South  America,  there  rise  in  their  path  ranges  of  moun- 
tains, which  drive  them  high  up  into  the  air,  and  thus  act  as  con- 
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densers  which  force  from  the  winds  a  certain  quantity  of  their 
moistare.  At  the  foot  of  each  range  they  drop  moisture  enough  to 
make  a  great  river. — ^But  these  two  mighty  systems  of  winds  meet 
and  must  meet  in  the  very  heart  of  the  continent.  They  meet^  as 
indeed  the  trade-winds  do  in  all  parte  of  the  world,  at  or  about  the 
Equator.  When  they  do  meet,  they  drive  each  other  high  into  the 
colder  regions  of  the  air,  where  the  moisture  they  contain  is  condensed, 
and  comes  down  in  deluges  of  rain  of  which  we  can  form  no  conception 
in  this  latitude.  Hence  it  happens  that  here,  where  there  is  the  largest 
downfall  of  rain,  there  is  and  must  be  the  largest  river  in  the  world. 
— ^But,  as  these  two  mighty  systems  of  rain-carrying  winds  are  about 
to  leave  the  continent  of  South  America  and  to  blow  on  the  Pacific, 
there  rises  in  their  path  the  highest  condenser  they  have  yet  met 
with.  This  condenser  is  placed  as  far  back  as  it  can  possibly  be.  This 
high  and  powerful  condenser  is  the  Andea.  In  crossing  the  lofty 
chain  of  the  Andes,  the  two  sete  of  winds  are  driven  higher  into  the 
air — into  higher  and  colder  air — than  before,  and  are  compelled  to 
part  with  every  drop  of  moisture  that  they  bear  upon  their  wings. 
Hence  they  appear  on  the  western  side  of  the  Andes  as  perfectly  dry 
winds  ;  there  is  no  rain  on  the  Pacific  coast  of  South  America ;  and 
a  very  large  part  of  it  is  a  barren  desert. 

3.  Introduetory. — (iii)  Here,  then,  where  the  two  systems  of  trade- 
winds  meet,  we  have  the  largest  downfall,  and  hence  the  largest  river, 
in  the  world — the  Amagnu, — Now,  the  two  chief  conditions  of  veget- 
able life  are  heat  and  moisture.  In  this  valley  of  the  Amazon 
there  is  the  maximum  of  moisture.  Is  there  also  the  maximum 
of  heat  ?  There  is ;  for  always,  over  one  part  or  another  of  this 
enormous  valley,  the  sun  is  pouring  down  vertical  rays.  Now, 
where  there  is  the  maximum  of  heat  and  the  maximum  of  mois- 
ture, we  expect  to  find  the  maximum  of  vegetation.  And  we  do  find 
it ;  for  there  is  here  the  largest  and  densest  forest  in  the  world. 
This  forest  is  called  the  Belvas.  Not  only  are  there  more  trees  than 
anywhere  else  ;  there  are  also  more  kinds — more  numerous  varieties 
—of  trees  and  plants. — Again,  insect  life  is  always  most  prolific  where 
vegetation  is  strongest ;  and  hence  we  find  here  too,  in  the  Amazon 
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Valley,  the  largest  number  and  the  greatest  varieties  of  insects.  The 
hum  of  them  is  heard  on  board  vessels  lying  several  miles  off  the  coast. 

(i)  The  following  ar«  the  steps :  (i)  South  America  lies  almost  entirelj  within  the 
Tropics,  (ii)  It  has  to  windward  of  it  the  largest  and  most  strongly  eTapoimting  sea- 
sorfiMses  in  the  world— the  North  and  Soath  Atlantic  (iii)  These  sorfiuses  are  croased 
by  the  steadiest  winds,  (iv)  These  winds  strike  on  the  coast  at  the  largest  angle — a 
right  angle,  (v)  They  meet,  as  they  cross  the  continent,  with  ever  higher  and  higher 
condensers,  (vi)  They  drop  showers,  that  is,  riven— as  they  go.  (vii)  They  meet  in  tJie 
very  heart  of  the  continent,  near  the  Equator,  and  drop  the  laigest  river  in  the  world. 

(ii)  The  steps  for  vegetation  are  as  follows :  (i)  Hazimam  of  moistai»— hronght  by 
Trade  Winds,  (ii)  Maximum  of  heat— given  by  vertical  sun.  (iiQ  These  two  together 
give  maTimnm  of  vegetation,    (iv)  Luxuriant  v^etation  gives  abundant  insect  life. 

4.  The  Build  of  South  America. — The  build  of  the  continent  is  very 
simple,  and  consists  of  a  great  mountain-chain  in  the  west,,  one  long 
plain  (from  the  mouth  of  the  Orinoco  to  the  mouth  of  the  Plate),  and 
minor  ranges  in  the  east.  A  short,  steep,  sudden  slope  on  the  west 
to  the  Pacific ;  a  very  long  and  gradual  slope  on  the  east  towards  the 
Atlantic, — these  are  the  two  main  slopes.  The  minor  slopes  consist 
of  a  short  slope  to  the  north  (the  basin  of  the  Orinoco),  and  a  very 
long  slope  to  the  south  (the  valleys  of  the  Paraguay  and  Parana). 

(i)  There  are  certain  features  which  South  America  possesses  in  common  with 
North  America :  (a)  Both  continents  taper  to  the  south,  (b)  Both  continents  have 
their  greatest  length  from  north  to  south,  (c)  The  west  coasts  of  both  continents  are 
very  regular,  and  almost  straight,  (d)  The  highest  ranges  of  mountains  in  both  lie 
in  the  west— and  very  far  to  the  west,  (e)  The  subordinate  ranges  in  both  lie  in 
the  east  (/)  Each  has  its  short  slope  to  the  west,  and  its  long  slope  to  the  east. 
(g)  The  laigest  river  in  each  flows  to  the  east— the  Amazon  and  the  St.  Lawrence. 
(h)  Both  have  vast  plains  and  enormous  river-basins, 
(il)  There  are  several  striking  points  of  contrast  between 

Boath  Ajgnoioa  and  AMoa. 

1.  When  Soath  Amuim  bulges  out  |     1.  Aftica  bende  In. 


S.  Meet  of  South  Amerire  ia  open  to  the  oceen- 
winds,  up  to  the  Tory  foot  of  the  Andee. 


3.  There  are  very  few  and  small  deserts  in  South 

America. 

4.  Soath  America  has  to  windward  of  it  broad 


5.  Booth  America  is  the  continent  of  plains. 

6.  South  America  is  the  oontlnent  of  moist  heat 

and  the  most  luxuriant  Tegetatlon. 


2.  AfHoa  has  ranges  of  mountains  round  matt  of 
the  ooast.  Where  it  has  not,  the  rainy  winds' 
blow  away  tmn.  or  along  the  coast  and  not 
into  the  continent. 

8.  Afirloa  ban  the  largest  deeert  In  the  world,  and 
also  one  (the  KaUharl)  in  the  south-weet. 

4.  AMca  has  to  windvaid  of  most  of  it  hot  lands. 

6.  Afrtea  is  tLe  eoptlnept  of  plateaus. 

6.  AfHoa  is  the  continent  of  dry  heat  and  the  meet 
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5.  81ia  and  Coast  Line. — The  coast  line  of  Soath  America  ia  ex- 
tremely short  in  comparison  with  the  size  of  the  continent.  Its 
greatest  length  is  4550  miles  ;  its  greatest  breadth,  3200  miles ;  and 
its  surface  amoants  to  6,500,000  square  miles.  The  coast  line  is 
only  15,000  miles  in  length;  and  this  gives  us  only  1  mile  to 
every  435  square  miles  of  surface.  But  this  very  short  coast  line 
is,  as  we  shall  see,  more  than  compensated  by  the  enormous  extent 
of  its  river-navigation. 

0)  Two-thirds  of  the  sor&ce  of  Soath  America  lies  within  the  Tropics,  tnd  hence 
hu,  at  least  twice  in  the  year,  a  vertical  son. 

(ii)  Europe  has  I  mile  of  coast  line  to  every  190  square  miles  of  area.— Africa  has 
1  mile  of  coast  to  750  square  miles  of  area.  Hence  South  America  has  relatively  a 
much  longer  coast  line  than  AfHca. 

6.  Bays  and  Straits. — ^There  are  few  indentations — few  gulfs  or  bays. 
It  is  the  sea-openings  of  the  rivers  that  are  the  most  important ;  and 
the  mighty  mouths  of  the  Amazon  and  the  Plate  are  the  greatest  and 
most  frequented  gulfs  in  the  continent  The  other  indentations  are 
neither  many  in  number  nor  great  in  size. — The  only  strait  is  the 
Btralt  of  Magellan. 

(i)  The  most  noteworthy  gulfii  on  the  north  coast  are :  the  a«U  of  Dartea ;  the  Oalf 
of  VMiMBola,  which  communicates  with  the  Lake  of  Maracaybo ;  the  Qalf  of  Paria, 
between  Trinidad  and  the  mainland. 

(il)  On  the  east  coast,  the  Bayof  Bahia  affords  a  good  harbour.  TheBay  of  llo  Jaaolrv 
is  celebrated  for  its  loveliness.  It  is  said  to  be  the  most  beautiful,  secure,  and 
spacious  anchorage  in  the  world. 

(iii)  On  the  west  coast,  the  chief  openings  are  the  Oalft  of  PaaaiM  and  OaayafilL 

(iv)  The  estuary  of  the  Aausoa  is  about  900  miles  wide. 

(v)  The  estuary  of  the  PUto  (La  Plata)  is  130  miles  wide. 

(vi)  The  Btralt  of  Mionan  is  a  winding  channel,  with  high  cliflh  and  mountains  on 
either  side— like  a  Norwegian  fiord— 400  miles  long,  between  the  mainland  and  the 
Archipelago  of  Tierra  del  Fuego. 

7.  Capes  and  Islands. — South  America  is  as  poor  in  juttings  out  as 
she  is  in  re-entrant  bays.  The  four  most  prominent  capes  are  :  Capo 
GaUinas  in  the  north ;  Capo  Bt.  Boqne  in  the  east ;  Capo  Horn  in  the 
south ;  and  Point  Paxina  on  the  west  coast — The  continent  is  also 
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poor  in  islands.  The  chief  group  is  that  of  Tlerra  del  Fnego  ;  bnt 
they  are  of  no  yalae  for  commerce.  There  are  also  numerous  islands 
off  the  south-west  coast.  On  the  east  coast,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Amazon,  is  Marajo,  the  largest  island  in  South  America. 

(i)  The  OaUpagot  Idaadi  (= "Turtle  IslandB"),  on  the  Equator,  and  west  of 
Ecuador  (to  which  they  belong),  are  a  volcanic  group  of  thirteen  islands,  with  many 
species  of  birds  and  reptiles  entirely  unknown  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  They 
are  visited  chiefly  for  their  tortoises,  which  are  of  great  size. 

(ii)  The  Ghtneha  Zilaads,  south  of  Lima,  are  noted  for  their  rich  deposits  of  guano. 

(ill)  Th«  Falklaad  Idaadt,  240  miles  east  of  Tierra  del  Fuego,  belong  to  Great  Britain. 
The  population  is  under  1000. 

(iv)  JuMn  TmuaAn  is  the  island  on  which  Alexander  Selkirk  (the  original  of  Robin- 
son Crusoe)  lived  alone  for  four  years. 

8.  Mountains  and  Table-lands. — The  most  important  range  of 
mountains  in  South  America  is  the  Andes.  This  range  stretches  in 
one  uninterrupted  line  from  Cape  Horn  to  the  Isthmus  of  Panama — 
a  distance  of  4500  miles.  It  is  the  longest,  most  regular,  and 
most  clearly  marked  range  of  mountains  in  the  world.  Lying  far 
back  in  the  continent,  it  leaves  no  room  for  the  development  of  rivers 
in  the  west,  but  abundance  of  room  in  the  long  eastern  slope  towards 
the  Atlantic.  The  Andes  are  remarkable  for  (a)  their  continuity  ; 
(b)  their  great  height— an  average  of  about  12,000  ft. ;  (c)  the 
parallelism  of  their  chains,  when  they  are  double  or  triple  ;  (d)  their 
transverse  ranges  ;  (e)  their  mountain-knots ;  and  (/)  the  enormous 
number  of  volcanoes  in  them. — The  minor  ranges  in  the  east  are  the 
Pazlm^  Mountains ;  the  Guiana  Mountains ;  and  the  Mountains  of 
Brazil.  The  table-lands  are  not  extensive,  when  compared  with  the 
height  and  length  of  the  mountain-ranges.  The  broadest  table-land  is 
that  of  Bolivia,  which  requires  several  days'  journey  to  cross ;  the 
highest,  that  of  TlUcaoa,  which  is  12,760  ft.  above  the  sea-leveL 

(i)  The  proper  name  of  the  Andes  is  Las  Oordfflanui  dt  lot  Andis.  {CordiUera  comes 
trom  the  Latin  word  chorda,  a  string.) 

(ii)  There  are  said  to  be  180  active  craters,  and  a  large  number  dormant— The  Andes 
lange  is  also  the  seat  of  frequent  and  terrible  earthquakes.  (The  name  Andes  is  said 
to  come  firom  an  Indian  word  anUi,  which  means  tUver.) 
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9.  The  Andes. — This  mountain-range  is  generally  divided  into  three 
main  sections ;  the  Soathem  Andes ;  the  Central  Andes ;  and  the 
Nortliem  Andes. 

(i)  The  Sostlfeem  AimIm  consist  of  a  single  chain,  which  nms  up  to  the  Tropic  of 
Oapricorn.  The  highest  peak— and  it  is  l^e  highest  in  all  South  America — ^is  the 
volcano  of  AooBOfna  (22,415  ft).    This  range  may  also  be  called  the  OUUaa  Baag*. 


Many  of  the  mounUln-clopes  tn  dmtitaU  of  regetatloii ;  and  the  T»rled  eolovn  of  the  tollt^ 
bine,  red.  yeUow,  and  irhlte— etand  oot  in  itrong  oontimat 

(ii)  The  OentnJ  Andes  consist  of  two  parallel  chains,  which  run  up  to  about  lat.  10* 
South,  where  the  Knot  of  Pmco  is  found.  These  two  chains  enclose  high  table-lands, 
which  are  again  separated  firom  each  other  by  transverse  ranges.  The  highest  peaks 
are  nUnsiil  and  Sorata.  Another  famous  knot  is  the  Knot  of  Onaoo,  the  most  exten- 
sive in  the  whole  Andean  chain. 

(ill)  The  Rmrthem  Andes  begin  at  the  Knot  of  Pasco,  and  form  a  triple  range.  In  the 
OonUUera  of  Quito  (or  Andes  of  EcuadorX  there  are  crowded  together  a  large  number  of 
the  loftiest  peaks  in  America,  most  of  them  volcanoes.  In  this  range,  almost  on  the 
Equator,  are  assembled  the  three  mighty  volcanoes  of  AnMmna,  Ooiopazl,  and  the 
*' silver  bell  "of  OhlmbonMo  (20,700  ft.),  which  was  long  supposed  to  be  the  highest 
summit  in  the  world. 

(a)  "  Sooth  of  Qnlto  ia  the  ottj  of  Rlobamba,  the  road  leading  to  It  forming  an  a.Yenae  flanked  by 

fifty  volcaaoea  on  an  a.Tenge  aa  high  aa  Hount  Etna,  three  of  them  emitting  volamea  of 
■moke,  and  all  of  them  crowded  Into  a  epaoe  not  much  greater  than  the  distance  between 
London  and  Dover."— Hsllwau). 

[b)  **  Ck>topaxl  ia  the  most  eynunetilcal  in  altape;  It  looks  aa  If  it  had  been  tamed  oat  with  the 


10.  Plains  and  Deserts. — South  America  is  pre-eminently  the  Con- 
tinent of  Plains ;  and,  indeed,  the  whole  continent  from  the  month 
of  the  Orinoco  to  the  mouth  of  the  La  Plata  may  be  regarded  as  one 
great  plain — with  only  one  low  and  narrow  watershed.  But  this 
single  and  almost  unbroken  plain  may  fairly  be  divided  into  three 
parts :  the  Orinoco  Plain — the  most  level  parts  of  which  are  called 
the  llanos ;  the  Plain  of  the  Amazon  (or  the  Selvas) ;  and  the  La  Plata 
Plain — the  most  level  parts  of  which  are  called  Pampas. — There  is 
only  one  desert  of  any  size  in  South  America — the  desert  of  AtaoamA, 
on  the  Pacific  coast. 

(i)  There  is  no  watershed  between  the  basin  of  the  Orinoco  and  that  of  the 
Amazon ;  for  the  Oswlaiilsre  a  stream  as  large  as  the  Rhine— connects  the  Orinoco 
with  the  Rio  Negro,  which  flows  into  the  Amazon. 
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(ii)  The  watershed  between  the  bMin  of  the  Amazon  and  that  of  the  Panguay 
(which  flows  into  the  La  Plata)  is  only  a  low  narrow  rising-ground  about  4  miles  in 
brendth.  A  boat  could  be  carried  from  the  head-waters  of  the  Madeira  (the  chief 
southern  tributary  of  the  Amazon)  to  the  head-waters  of  the  Paraguay. 

(iil)  The  Uaaos  of  the  Orinoco  are  a  region  of  vast  plains  twice  as  large  as  the 
British  Isles.  They  are  almost  perfectly  level.  In  the  dry  season,  they  are  a 
desert ;  in  the  rainy  season,  they  form  a  grassy  meadow,  on  which  troops  of  horses 
and  countless  herds  of  cattle  feed.  "The  dull  tawny  surfkce  of  the  parched 
sayannah  changes  as  if  by  magic  into  a  carpet  of  the  loveliest  green,  enamelled 
with  thousands  of  flowers." 

(iv)  The  Bavat(=8ilTae,  or  Woods)  is  the  name  given  by  the  Spaniards  to  the  vast 
impenetrable  forest  of  the  Amazon  Valley  ^the  laigest  forest  in  the  world.  It  is  said 
to  stretch  ISOO  miles  ttom  west  to  east,  and  800  fh>m  north  to  south.  It  fills  nearly 
the  whole  basin  of  the  Amazon,  firom  7*  North  lat.  to  18"  South  lat.  All  kinds  of 
trees  are  found  here ;  and  especially  palms  in  vast  numbers.  The  chief  peculiarity 
of  the  forest  is  the  number  of  climbers,  creepers,  and  binders  ("lianas'^,  which 
interlace  with  their  woody  ropes,  their  twisted  cables  and  their  fkntastic  ladders, 
the  branches  of  the  larger  trees.  This  forest  is  impenetrable,  as  it  can  be  explored 
only  along  the  waterways  aflbrded  by  the  creeks,  branches,  small  lakes,  and  tribu- 
taries of  the  Amazon.  Millions  of  birds,  monkeys,  and  other  animals  are  bom  and 
live  and  die  within  this  mighty  world  of  trees,  without  ever  having  the  experience  of 
touching  the  ground. 

(v)  The  PaapM  are  the  wide  grassy  treeless  plains  which  stretch  from  the  lower 
Parana  to  the  south  of  Buenos  Ayres.  In  some  directions  they  are  nearly  1000  uiles 
long.  They  are  nearly  level,  and  look  like  a  boundless  ocean  of  grass  and  flowers. 
Near  Buenos  Ayres,  they  are  covered,  in  the  summer,  by  a  dense  forest  of  tall 
thistles,  about  10  ft  high ;  then,  when  they  are  ripe,  comes  the  strong  pamptro 
(the  wind  of  the  Pampas)  and  mows  them  down.  These  plains  support  enormous 
numbers  of  horses  and  wild  cattle. 

(vi)  The  Desert  of  AUoaai,  on  the  coast  of  Northern  Chili  and  Peru,  has  no  rain 
whatever,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  winds  which  have  crossed  the  Andes  have  lost 
all  their  moisture. 

11.  Rivers.— The  river-system  of  South  America  is  more  simple 
and  more  magnificent  than  that  of  any  other  continent  on  the  face  of 
the  globe.  The  Amazon,  with  its  tribataries,  afibrds  at  least  50,000 
miles  of  river  navigation  in  Sonth  America — navigation  for  even 
large  vessels ;  and,  in  Brazil  alone,  there  are  25,000  miles  of  navi- 
gable water.  With  the  exception  of  the  waterfalls  on  the  Orinoco, 
and  the  short  portage  over  the  watershed  between  the  Upper  Madeira 
and  a  tributary  of  the  Paraguay,  one  might  go  in  a  boat  fronx  the 
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Delta  of  the  Ormoco  to  Baenos  Ayres  on  the  Plate,  right  through 
the  heart  of  the  contment  The  three  chief  rivers  of  South  America 
are  the  Qrlnooo ;  the  Amagoii ;  and  the  La  Plata  (or  Plate) ;  and  these 
three  rivers  are  almost  one.  The  drainage  of  nearly  33*"  of  latitude, 
from  S"  North  lat.  to  25*"  South  lat.,  finds  its  way  into  these  three 
enormous  arteries.  There  are  also  numerous  large  streams  of  a 
secondary  character. — Thus  the  enormous  wealth  of  internal  river- 
navigation  more  than  makes  up  to  South  America  for  the  poverty 
and  shortness  of  its  coast  line. 

(i)  The  Orinoeo  rises  somewhere  in  the  Pftrim6  Moantains ;  but  its  sooroe  has  never 
yet  been  seen  by  human  eye.  It  describes  a  semicircle ;  and  its  mouth  is  In  the 
same  longitude  as  its  source.  The  North-East  Trades  blow  right  up  the  stream,  and 
help  boats  to  make  way  against  the  current  for  hundreds  of  miles ;  but,  ftirther  up, 
cascades  and  cataracts  interrupt  narigation.  It  falls  into  the  sea  by  a  mighty  delta, 
which  has  60  channels,  and  the  apex  of  which  is  180  mUes  fh>m  the  coast.  It  is  about 
1400  mUes  long ;  and  its  basin  contains  nearly  800,000  square  miles.— Lying  to  the 
north  of  the  Equator,  its  rainy  season  is  our  summer ;  and  it  is  then  in  flood. — It  is 
connected  with  the  Bio  Hefro,  the  chief  northern  tributary  of  the  Amazon,  by  the 
laige  natural  canal  called  the  Oaaiqalare.  This  phenomenon  is  called  "  biftiroatlon," 
and  occurs,  of  course,  only  where  there  is  no  real  watershed. 

(li)  The  Aaummi  is  the  largest  river  in  the  world.  It  rises  in  the  small  lake  of 
lanlMda,  in  the  western  chain  of  the  Andes,  and  falls,  after  a  course  of  more  than 
4000  miles,  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  It  breaks  through  the  eastern  chain,  and 
traverses  almost  the  entire  breadth  of  the  continent ;  as  its  source  is  only  about  50 
miles  firom  the  Paclflo  Ocean.  It  is  the  largest  river ;  and  it  has  the  largest  basin  In 
the  world.  Its  basin  is  nearly  as  large  as  the  whole  of  Europe.  It  is  always  in  flood ; 
for,  when  the  sun  is  north  of  the  Equator,  its  northern  tributaries  are  flooded, — ^when 
the  sun  is  south  of  the  Equator,  Its  southern  tributaries,  swollen  by  the  summer 
rains  of  their  own  latitude,  bring  down  their  contributions  of  water  in  millions  of 
tons.  It  IkUs  into  the  sea  by  a  delta— each  side  of  which  measures  150  miles.  The 
tnde- winds  blow  up  its  broad  surface ;  the  tide  ascends  about  600  miles ;  and  these 
two  forces  cany  sailing  vessels  up  against  the  current  The  main  stream  is  navigable 
for  over  8000  miles,  up  to  its  Junction  with  the  VoayaU  ;  and  steamers  go  up  to  the  foot 
of  the  Andes.  The  Upper  Amazon  is  called  by  the  natives  the  SoUaoeas ;  and  the  part 
between  Lauricocha  and  the  UcayaU  is  also  called  the  Manuiw.  It  has  an  immense 
number  of  tributaries,  more  than  20  of  which  are  above  a  thousand  miles  in  length. 
The  longest  and  largest  tributary  fh>m  the  south  is  the  Hadclra  (=Biver  of  Woods), 
2000  miles  long ;  fh>m  the  north,  the  Bio  Hegro  (= Black  RiverX  1400  miles  long.— 
The  mouth  of  the  Amazon  is  200  miles  wide ;  and  its  current  is  felt  160  miles  out  at 
sea— where  fresh  water  can  be  procured  from  its  mighty  volume.  It  may  with 
accuracy  be  said  that  the  whole  labyrinth  of  waters  which  we  call  the  Amazon 
(containing  numerous  side-branches,  and  lakes  scores  of  miles  in  circumference)  is  not 
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■o  mmch  a  Ttat  net-work  of  riven  at  an  inland  freth-water  sea  filled  with  islands^ 
the  *' Mediterranean  of  South  America."  The  BiazUian  Government  has  made  ita 
navigation  f^ee  to  all  nations,  and  so  there  lies  before  it  a  future  such  as  no  other 
river-hasin  in  the  world  has  or  can  have,  for  the  soil  of  its  basin,  with  such  suns 
and  such  supplies  of  rain,  could  feed  all  the  populations  on  the  fkce  of  the  globe.  Its 
waters  contain  2000  different  kinds  of  fish,— more  than  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

(iii)  The  la  Rata  (or  **  River  Plate  ")  is  in  &ct  only  the  mighty  gulf-like  estuary  of 
the  three  great  rivers  Paracaaj,  Paraai,  and  Urvfiay.  Large  deep-sea  vessels  can 
ascend  the  Parani  a  distance  of  1200  mUes.  The  Plate  is  the  widest  river  in  the 
world ;  and  it  gives  more  water  to  the  ocean  than  any  other  Great  South  American 
river  with  the  single  exception  of  the  Amaxon.  The  watershed  between  the 
Paraguay  and  the  Madeira  is  said  to  be  only  4  miles  across ;  and,  in  times  of  flood 
there  is  communication  between  the  two  great  river-basins.  A  short  canal  would 
therefore  connect  the  two ;  and  the  Orinoco,  the  Amaxon,  and  the  Plate  would  afford 
the  most  magnificent  system  of  river-navigation  on  the  globe. 

0v)  The  laa  Fraaalsio  is  the  most  important  among  the  minor  streams  of  South 
America.  Unhappily,  its  navigation  is  interrupted  by  the  Paulo-Affonso  Falls, 
which  have  been  not  ui^ustly  called  the  '*  Niagara  of  South  America."  On  the  banks 
of  the  San  Frandsoo  dwells  one-sixth  of  the  population  of  BraziL 

12.  LakM. — There  is  in  South  America  a  striking  dearth  of  fresh- 
water lakes.  The  Lake  of  MaraoaybOy  in  Venezuela,  is  in  reality  only 
a  lagoon.  Lake  Tltleaoa,  on  the  lofty  table-land  of  the  same  name,  is 
a  lake  nearly  as  large  as  Ontario,  at  a  height  of  more  than  12,000  ft. 
(or  2^  miles)  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  studded  with  numerous  rocky 
islands,  whence  first  sprang  the  germs  of  the  civilisation  of  Peru. 

13.  CUmate. — (i)  To  understand,  in  a  broad  fashion,  the  climate  of 
South  America,  we  must  remember  two  things  :  (i)  that  two-thirds 
of  South  America  lie  within  the  Tropics  ;  and  (ii)  that  three-fourths 
of  it  lie  within  the  region  of  the  Trade-winds,  which  begin  to  blow  at 
30**  of  latitude.  Its  greatest  breadth  lies  almost  along  the  Equator — 
the  region  where  there  is  the  maximum  of  heat  and  the  maximum  of 
rainfall.  The  tropical  rainfalls  on  the  Equator  go  on  all  the  year 
through ;  in  other  words,  it  is  always  the  rainy  season  there. — Africa 
lies  almost  in  the  same  latitude  ;  but  its  greatest  breadth  is  not  on 
the  Equator.  Africa  lies  within  the  region  of  the  Trade-winds ;  but 
part  of  these  winds  do  not  cross  any  ocean.  Hence  Africa  is  the 
Continent  of  Dry  Heat ;  South  Ameriqi  the  Continent  of  Moist 
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Heat.    But  the  climate  of  South  America  is  a  good  deal  cooler  than 
that  of  South  Africa.    This  is  due  to  four  reasons : — 

(i)  The  two  syBtems  of  Tnde-vlnds  bring  coolness  into  it  from  the  North  tnd  the 
South  Atlantia 

(ii)  The  densest  forests  in  the  world  shade  s  very  large  part  of  its  soil  from  the 
direct  action  of  the  sun's  rays. 

(iii)  There  is  a  great  deal  of  mountain-land.  At  10,000  ft.  above  the  sea-lerel 
the  climate  is  said  to  be  "  perfect,"  and  "  better  suited  to  the  European  constitution 
than  that  of  any  other  tropical  region  in  the  world." 

(iv)  The  west  coast  is  watered  by  the  icy  Antarctic  Drift  Current,  which— even  ofT 
Lima,  has  a  temperature  20*  lower  than  that  of  the  surrounding  waters. 

14.  Climate. — (ii)  Thecoolerpartsof  South  America  are  to  be  found 
in  the  high  lands  and  in  the  narrow  triangular  part  which  lies  south 
of  30^  In  the  one  case,  differences  of  climate  go  on  with  differences 
of  elevation.  In  the  other,  the  land  is  so  narrow,  that  it  has  practically 
an  oceanic  climate  ;  while  the  prevalent  winds  are  from  the  north- 
west. Hence  arises  a  striking  difference  in  the  climate  and  vegeta- 
tion of  the  west  coast  south  of  30°  and  north  of  it.  North  of  30**  is  a 
desert  land ;  south  of  it,  the  coast  is  watered  by  plenteous  rains 
brought  from  tropical  seas,  and  the  western  mountain  slopes  are  clothed 
with  forest.    The  eastern  slopes  are,  on  the  contrary,  bare  of  wood. 

15.  Vegetation. — South  America  is  the  "  Continent  of  Luxuriant 
Vegetation."  The  Amazon  Valley  is  a  "great  natural  forcing-house." 
There  is  no  region  in  the  world  that  comes  near  it  in  variety  of 
species,  and  in  wealth  and  brilliance  of  colour.  The  most  character- 
istic plants  are  palms,  flowering  trees,  and  lianas.  The  mosli  valuable 
forest-trees  are  the  green-heart  and  the  mora — ^both  excellent  for  ship- 
building. The  dndiona-tree,  the  bark  of  which  yields  quinine,  is 
found  on  the  Andean  slopes  ;  and  the  largest  lily  in  the  world — the 
Viotoria  Regla,  floats  on  the  quiet  lakes  of  the  Amazonian  labyrinth 
of  waters.  The  sugar-cane,  the  cofliM  plant,  the  cacao-tree,  the  coca, 
the  manioc,  tobacco,  bananas,  and  other  tropical  and  sub- tropical  fruits 
are  produced  in  great  abundance.  The  vegetable  wealth  of  South 
America  infinitely  surpasses  that  of  any  other  continent  in  the  world. 
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16.  Awimmia — Large  reptiles,  brilliantly  coloured  birds,  and  myriad- 
shaped  insects  form  the  chief  characteristics  of  animal  life  in  South 
America.  On  the  other  hand,  most  of  the  larger  mammalia  are 
absent ;  and  the  thick-skinned  animals — the  rhinoceros  and  elephant 
of  Africa  and  Asia — almost  completely  so.  The  large  elephant  is 
represented  by  the  small  pig-like  tapir ;  the  camel  and  dromedary  by 
the  llama  and  alpaca  ;  the  lion  by  the  weak  and  cowardly  puma ; 
and  the  tiger,  by  the  Jac^nar.  The  impenetrable  forests  abound  with 
mcmkeyB,  many  of  which  are  tree-climbers,  and  neyer  come  to  the 
ground  in  the  whole  course  of  their  lives.  Some  of  these  haye  a 
prehensile  tail,  which  serves  the  purposes  of  a  fifth  hand.  It  has 
feeUng,  and  is  as  mobile  and  flexible,  and  in  its  way  as  useful,  as  is 
its  trunk  to  the  elephant  But  it  is  the  insect- world  that  surpasses 
in  numbers  and  in  splendour  all  the  other  species  of  animal  life. 
The  toothless  animals  (edentata),  such  as  the  sloth,  the  ant-eater,  the 
armadillo,  are  characteristic  of  this  continent  Among  birds.  South 
America  counts  the  largest  and  ugliest  as  well  as  the  smallest  and 
most  graceful — the  oondor  and  the  rhea;  the  brilliantly  coloured 
toucan  and  the  miniature  hnmmlng-blrd. 

(!)  Dry  air  is  required  to  prodaoe  powerful  animal  life ;  and  hence  the  animals  of 
AfHca  stand  ont  in  strildng  contrast  with  those  of  this  continent 

(il)  In  the  rainj  season  the  rivers  and  swamps  swarm  with  caymans,  large  lizards, 
and  a  countless  number  of  snakes  of  every  kind  and  size. 

17.  Minerals. — South  America  is  very  rich  in  minerals.  All  along 
the  line  of  the  Andes  different  kinds  of  metals  are  found — silver, 
gold,  copper,  tin,  and  others.  Out  of  the  silver  mountains  of  Potosi, 
in  Bolivia,  silver  has  been  extracted  to  the  value  of  £600,000,000 
since  their  discovery  in  1546. — The  continent  is  ako  rich  in  precious 
stones  ;  diamonds  are  found  in  Brazil,  emeralds  in  New  Granada. 

18.  Peoples. — The  natives  of  South  America  are  commonly  called 
Indians ;  and  they  number  a  little  less  than  five  millions.  The 
Indians  of  the  Amazon  Valley  occupy  the  lowest  possible  intellectual 
position ;  for  "  few  of  them  can  count  beyond  three  or  five."  The 
aborigines  of  Peru,  on  the  other  hand,  long  ago  rose  to  a  high  con- 
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dition  of  ciyilisation. — ^The  present  population  consists  chiefly  of 
Europeans,  Indians,  Negroes,  and  Mixed  Whites ;  but  the  white 
population  does  not  amount  to  more  than  one-third  of  the  total 
number  of  inhabitants.  The  whites  are  generally  Spaniards  or  of 
Spanish  descent ;  in  Brazil,  the  Portuguese  element  predominates. 

19.  Popoloasness  and  OlyUlsation. — The  population  of  the  whole 
of  South  America  is  hardly  larger  than  that  of  Italy.  Yet  South 
America  is  nearly  seventy  times  as  large  as  that  country.  In  fact, 
there  is  only  a  mere  fringe  of  population  round  the  coasts  ;  and  the 
interior  is  little  known.  All  the  Independent  States  of  South 
America  are  now  republics. 

COLOBIBIA 

1.  The  Ckmnfery. — This,  the  most  northerly  State  in  South  America, 
and  once  called  "  The  United  States  of  Colombia,"  is  a  country  with 
an  area  of  more  than  half  a  million  square  miles, — that  is,  more  than  2^ 
times  the  size  of  France.  It  is  a  Federal  Republic,  made  up  of  nine 
smaller  States.  The  population  numbers  about  4,000,000, — or  only 
^th  that  of  France.  The  most  populous  parts  of  the  country  are  to  be 
found  in  the  upper  yalleys  of  the  Cauca  and  the  Magdalena,  where 
the  high  eleyation  enables  the  people  to  grow  the  grains  of  temperate 
climates.  The  western  part  of  the  State  is  covered  by  the  Western, 
Central,  and  Eastern  Cordilleras  of  the  Andes,  and  the  plateaus 
between  them ;  but  the  eastern  embraces  lowlands  and  llanos  which 
are  watered  by  tributaries  of  the  Orinoco. 

2.  Products,  Trade,  and  OommnnioatloiuL — The  country  contains  all 
altitudes,  and  therefore  all  climates — from  tropical  to  arctic ;  and  so 
we  find  all  kinds  of  products.  The  forests  are  rich  in  mahogany,  cedar, 
dnchona,  and  dye-woods.  The  chief  exports  are  Pemvlan  bark  (the 
bark  of  the  cinchona,  out  of  which  quinine  is  made),  cofliM,  cacao 
(from  which  chocolate  and  **  cocoa  "  are  made),  raw  cotton,  and  dye- 
■tnflli.  BUver-ore  is  also  exported.  The  foreign  trade  is  chiefly  with 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States. — The  Republic  has  only  250 
miles  of  railway  ;  but  one  of  its  lines  ib  amongst  the  most  important 
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in  the  world.  This  is  the  Panama  Line,  47  miles  long,  which  runs 
from  Ck>lon  (or  Aspinwall)  on  the  Atlantic,  to  Panama  on  the  Pacific. 
At  this  point  of  junction  between  the  two  Americas,  there  is  a  slight 
depression  in  the  plateau  formation  ;  and  the  great  canal-maker  of  the 
world,  M.  de  Lesseps,  did  his  best  to  construct  a  canal  between  the 
two  oceans.  When  such  a  canal  is  open,  the  route  round  Cape  Horn 
and  South  America  will  be  abandoned  ;  China,  Japan,  Australia,  and 
the  Isles  of  the  Pacific  will  have  been  brought  much  nearer  to  us  ; 
and  the  conunerce  of  the  world  will  be  revolutionised.  The  canal 
will  be  on  neutral  ground,  and  open  to  all  nations. 

3.  Towns. — There  are  only  two  towns  of  any  size  in  Colombia : — 
Bogotd  and  Panami. 

(i)  BofoU  or  Santa  F6  de  Bogota  (100)  ia  the  capital  of  the  Confederation.  It 
stands  on  the  Bogota,  a  tributary  of  the  Magdalena,  on  a  site  which  is  MOO  ft  above 
the  sea-leveL  Owing  to  this,  though  it  is  only  5*  north  of  the  Equator,  it  has  a  tem- 
perate and  spring-like  climate. 

(ii)  Paaami  (85)  is  a  good  port,  and  stands  at  the  western  end  of  the  railway.  The 
transit  trade  of  the  Isthmus  is  estimated  at  £15,000,000  a  year. 

Venezuela. 

1.  The  Oonntry. — The  United  States  of  Venenela  is  a  Federal 
Bepublic  which  consists  of  eight  states  and  seyeral  territories.  The 
country  stretches  from  the  Caribbean  Sea  to  south  of  the  Parim^ 
Mountains,  and  contains  within  itself  the  remarkable  natural  canal 
called  the  OaMlqnlare.  The  greater  part  of  the  country  consists  of 
llanos,  within  the  Orinoco  basin.  Its  area  amoimts  to  oyer  632,000 
square  miles, — that  is,  it  is  oyer  three  times  as  laige  as  Spain.  The 
population  is  only  a  little  oyer  2,000,000 — one-eighth  that  of  Spain. 
The  people  are  of  Indian,  Spanish,  and  Negro  descent. 

When  the  Spanish  sailors,  sailing  into  the  vast  Lake  of  Maracaybo,  saw  the  huts  of 
the  Indians  built  on  platforms  supported  on  pillars  of  iron-wood  driven  into  the  bed 
of  the  lake,  they  shouted  '*  Little  Venice !  Little  Venice ! "  (Veneauda!) 

2.  Prodncti,  Trade,  and  Conunnnications. — The  staple  products  are 
coffee  and  ingar.  Cotton,  tobaoco,  and  caoao  are  also  grown.  Gold 
and  copper  are  the  chief  articles  of  export,  the  latter  mostly  to  Great 
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Britain.  The  forests  produce  maliogany,  Iron-wood,  ebony  and  many 
kinds  of  dye-woods.  In  the  llanos  large  numbers  of  horses  and  cattle 
are  reared.  The  country  possesses  about  400  miles  of  railway ;  and, 
in  1880,  it  joined  the  General  Postal  Union. 

"  The  Venezuelan  gold- fields  are  the  richest,  though  not  as  yet  the  most  productive 
in  the  world."— Martin. 

3.  Towns. — There  are  only  four  towns  with  a  population  of  over 
20,000  ;  and  the  three  laigest  are  :  Oardcas,  Valencia^  and  Maracaybo. 

(i)  OtoAoM  (80)  is  the  capital.    It  stands  at  the  height  of  8000  ft.  above  the  level  of 
the  sea.    In  1812  the  town  was  destroyed  by  an  earthquake. 

(ii)  ValMMia  (40),  on  the  lake  of  the  same  name,  is  the  largest  town  in  the  Interior. 

(ill)  KanMaybo  (35),  on  the  lake,  is  a  thriving  town,  with  a  growing  trade. 


Guiana. 

1.  The  Oonntry. — Ooiana  is  a  splendid  country  of  forest  and  moun- 
tain, which  belongs  to  Britain,  France,  and  Holland.  The  forests 
abound  with  valuable  woods ;  the  rivers  teem  with  fish ;  the  birds 
have  the  most  brilliant  plumage.  The  wild  animals  are  numerous, 
and  include  the  puma  and  jaguar,  the  tapir  and  peccary ;  and  the 
alligator,  which  devours  the  manati  or  sea-cow. 

2.  British  Oulana. — This  division  includes  three  settlements : 
Demerara,  Essequibo,  and  Berbice,  which  are  so  named  after  the 
principal  rivers.  The  area  of  the  whole  country  amounts  to  109,000 
square  miles, — as  large  as  the  whole  of  Italy,  without  Sicily ;  but 
the  population  is  only  about  a  quarter  of  a  million.  The  chief  exports 
are  sugar  and  mm.  The  labourers  are  negroes,  mulattoes,  and 
Chinese  coolies.    The  capital  is  Oeorgetown,  on  the  Demerara. 

(i)  Dntdi  Ovlsaa  is  about  two- thirds  of  the  sixe  of  British  Guiana.  Sugar  is  the 
staple  product.    The  capital  is  Faramailbo,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Surinam. 

(ii)  FrtMh  Chdana  is  little  more  than  one-third  the  size  of  Dutch  Guiana,  and  has  a 
population  under  80,000,  most  of  whom  are  negroes.  The  chief  products  are  sofsr  and 
■pteM.  OayouM,  the  capital— a  very  unhealthy  spot  among  swamps  and  luxuriant 
tropical  vegetation-— has  been  long  used  as  a  place  of  penal  settlement  by  the  French. 
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Brazil. 


1.  The  Country. — The  RepaUio  of  Braill — formerly  an  Empire, 
ruled  by  a  Portuguese  Prince,  is  an  immense  country  with  an  area  of 
3,220,000  square  miles.  It  is  larger  than  the  United  States 
(without  Alaska),  and  nearly  as  large  as  the  whole  of  the 
Canadian  Dominion.  The  greater  part  of  it  is  a  triangular  plateau  ; 
bnt  it  contains  within  itself  lands  of  all  kinds — grassy  plains,  elevated 
table-lands,  lofty  mountain-ranges  ;  and  also  all  diyersities  of  dimate. 
The  population  numbers  a  little  orer  14,000,000,  or  4  inhabitants  to 
the  square  mile.  But  the  United  States  have  18  to  the  square  mile. 
The  country  embraces  almost  the  whole  of  the  basin  of  the  Amazon, 
the  whole  of  the  basin  of  the  San  Francisco,  and  other  large  rivers 
that  flow  to  the  east,  part  of  the  basin  of  the  Paraguay,  and  a  large 
part  of  the  basins  of  the  Parana  and  Uruguay. — The  majority  of  the 
population  live  on  the  coast  or  on  the  banks  of  the  great  rivers  ;  and 
most  of  them  are  of  negro  descent,  though  there  are  also  many  of 
Indian  and  of  Portuguese  blood.  There  were  more  than  1^  millions 
of  slaves  who  are  now  emancipated. 

(i)  There  are  said  to  be  2  milliont  of  negroes ;  4  millions  of  mulattoes ;  4  miUionB 
of  whites ;  and  the  rest  Indians. 

(ii)  At  the  seaports  the  chief  part  of  the  population  is  of  European  descent. 

2.  Prodnots. — ^The  vegetable  products  of  Brazil  are  perhaps  the 
richest  and  most  varied  in  the  world.  A  country  nearly  as  large  as 
Europe,  with  every  kind  of  soil  and  climate  within  itself,  most  of  it 
lying  under  a  vertical  sun  and  watered  by  innumerable  streams, 
cannot  but  be  rich  in  vegetation  of  all  kinds.  The  Selvas  give  many 
kinds  of  wood  useful  for  dyeing,  for  the  finest  cabinet-work,  and  for 
shipbuilding — growths  useful  either  aj9  timber,  resin,  fibre,  oU,  or 
fruit  Coffee,  cotton,  indla-mbber,  gums,  and  tobacco  are  the  chief 
agricultural  products ;  and  about  half  of  all  the  coffee  produced  in 
the  world  ib  grown  in  Brazil — The  country  is  exceedingly  rich  in 
minerals — chiefly  in  diamonds  and  other  precious  stones,  and  gold. 
Qniokillver  and  copper  are  also  found  in  large  quantities. 
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(I)  The  forests  are  frequented  by  birds  of  the  most  brllUant  plumage— the  auwaw, 
with  its  blue  and  scarlet  feathers ;  countless  psnoti,  green,  red,  blue,  yellow,  and 
orange ;  innumerable  hnmmiiic-Urdt,  toveaas,  diattsnra,  and  others. 

(ii)  Besides  ooAee,  Brazil  also  sends  us  oaeao,  sanapsrUla,  vudjia,  doTM,  dnnamoii, 
tamsrlBda,  etc. — ^The  chief  fruits  are  piae-applis,  baasaas,  oraagM,  goavu,  smIobs,  etc 

(iii)  The  oamanba  palm  is  the  most  osefUl  tree  in  Brazil.  It  gives  food ;  wine ; 
vinegar ;  gum';  wood  for  building;  a  substitute  fbr  cork ;  nuts  which,  when  roasted 
and  ground,  make  a  kind  of  coffee ;  fibre  for  matting ;  straw  for  making  hats, 
baskets,  and  brooms ;  and  wax  for  making  candles. 

(iv)  In  about  150  years,  Brazil  has  extracted  £80,000,000  worth  of  diamonds. 

3.  Trade  and  CommnnicatioiLS. — The  trade  of  Brazil  with  foreign 
countries  is  steadily  growing.  CofliM  is  the  chief  export,  and  forms 
68  per  cent,  of  all  the  exports  sent  abroad.  The  United  States  and 
Great  Britain  are  her  two  best  customers  ;  but  Britain  is  the  largest 
seller,  as  she  sends  about  £6,500,000  worth  of  goods  to  Brazil  every 
year. — ^There  are  nearly  6000  miles  of  railway. 

4.  Towns. — ^There  are  in  Brazil  12  towns  with  more  than  20,000 
inhabitants;  and,  of  these,  three  hare  more  than  100,000.  The 
three  largest  towns  are  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Baliia,  and  Pemamlmoo.  Most 
of  the  large  towns  stand  on  the  coast 

(i)  Sio  d«  Janeiro  (860)— often  called  simply  Bl»— is  the  capital  of  Brazil.  It  stands 
on  the  Bay  of  Bio,  a  little  land-locked  sea,  guarded  by  granite  diflii  at  its  entrance 
which  look  like  fortresses,  studded  with  numerous  islands  and  rocky  crags,  girt  by 
magnificent  ranges  of  mountains,  and  backed  by  well-wooded  and  picturesque  hills. 

(ii)  Bsbla  (150),  the  old  capital  of  Brazil,  is  stiU  one  of  the  chief  seaports. 

(iii)  PemamlNMO  (140>— or  Xaeif*  (=£e^  ttom  the  coral  reef  which  forms  a  natural 
breakwater  in  front  of  the  port,  is  the  third  city  and  third  seaport  in  BrasiL 


Paraguay. 

1.  The  Ckmntry. — Paraguay,  the  second  smallest  state  in  South 
America,  is  a  country  which  lies  wholly  in  the  interior,  between  the 
riyers  Pilcomayo  and  Parand.  It  is,  like  Bolivia,  an  inland  state. 
Its  area  amounts  to  about  92,000  square  miles,  or  somewhat  less  than 
half  the  size  of  Spain.    The  population  is  under  400,000. 
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0)  This  little  state,  mostly  of  half-breeds,  carried  on  an  obstinate  war  for  fire  years 
(1866-70)  with  Brazil  and  the  Argentine  Bepnblic ;  and  the  population  was  reduced 
firom  l\  millions  to  221,000,  of  whom  only  28,000  were  men. 

(ii)  The  Government  now  offer  all  kinds  of  Inducements  to  Immigrants. 

2.  Prodaots,  Trade,  and  Oommimioations. — The  chief  product  of  the 
country  is  the  *'  yerba  mat^/'  or  Fara^nuiy  Tea,  which  is  used  in  most 
parts  of  South  America.  The  chief  exports  are  mat^  and  tolMUSco. — 
Bloe,  wbeat,  cotton,  and  sngar,  are  grown  for  home  consumption. 
The  river  narigation  is  of  the  highest  importance ;  but  there  are  not 
200  miles  of  railway  in  the  country. 

MmU  is  made  of  the  leaves  of  the  Paraguayan  holly,  which  are  dried  and  ground 
to  powder. 

3.  Its  Towns. — All  the  towns  are  small,  not  one  rising  to  a  popula- 
tion of  20,000.  Asnnolon  (18),  at  the  junction  of  the  Pilcomayo  and 
the  Paraguay,  is  the  capital. 

Uruguay. 

1.  The  Oonntry. — Utngnay  is  the  smallest  state  in  South  America. 
It  lies  between  the  Atlantic  and  the  river  Uruguay ;  and  its  southern 
coast  is  on  the  estuary  of  the  Plate.  It  covers  an  area  of  74,000 
square  miles,  and  is  therefore  a  little  more  than  one-third  the  size  of 
France.  The  population,  however,  is  little  over  half-a-million.  The 
people  are  mostly  natives  of  mixed  race ;  but  about  30  per  cent, 
are  Europeans. 

2.  Prodncts,  Trade,  and  Commnnicatlons. — The  country  is  mainly 
pastoral;  though  agriculture  is  growing  since  the  introduction  of 
wire  fences.  With  such  vast  breadths  of  grazing  land,  it  is  natural 
to  expect  that  the  rearing  of  cattle  and  sheep  should  be  the  chief 
industry,  and  that  the  chief  products  and  exports  should  be  hides, 
wool,  preserved  meat,  extract  of  hee^  tallow,  and  similar  articles  of 
commerce.  Nearly  a  million  head  of  cattle  are  slaughtered  every 
year.  Wheat  and  maize  are  the  only  cereals.  There  are  nearly  500 
miles  of  railway  in  this  state,  while  there  is  also  water-communication 
on  three  sides  of  the  country. 
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3.  Towns. — All  the  towns  are  small,  except  the  capital,  Monte  Video, 
which  has  140,000  inhabitants,  and  is  also  the  chief  seaport  The 
little  town  of  Faysandn  exports  preserved  meat. 

Argentina. 

1.  The  Conntry. — ^Argentina  or  the  Argentine  Republic  is  a  con- 
federation of  republican  states  which  lie  on  the  eastern  slopes  of  the 
Andes  and  in  the  vast  plain  which  stretches  from  them  to  the 
Atlantic  Ocean.  Fire-sixths  of  the  country  consist  of  plains  which  are 
almost  level  Excluding  the  "  territories,"  the  country  has  an  area  of 
over  half-a-million  square  miles, — that  is,  more  than  2^  times  the  size 
of  France.  The  population  rises  above  4,000,000,  of  whom  about  half 
a  million  are  foreigners,  the  largest  proportion  of  these  being  Italians. 
— Most  of  Patagonia  also  belongs  to  this  state. 

(0  The  oM  name  of  Aigenttna  was  "  The  United  Provinoee  of  the  Rio  de  la  Plata." 
(ii)  The  Paapaa  extend  fh>m  88*  to  the  river  Colorado.  "Sablime  appears,  to  the 
wanderer,  the  vast  expanse  of  this  seemingly  interminable  ocean  of  grass  and  flowers, 
the  solemn  stillnees  of  which  is  broken  only  by  the  occasional  cry  of  a  bird  or  the 
roar  of  the  Jaguar."  **  Many  men  have  been  known,  who,  after  realising  a  fortone, 
returned  to  Sorope  to  settle,  bat  who^  after  a  few  years,  are  taken  with  an 
irresistible  yearning  for  these  dreary  wastes,  and  give  np  everything  in  the  old  land 
to  begin  life  afk«sh  in  the  Pampas." 

2.  Prodncta,  Ttade,  and  CommnnlcationB. — In  these  boundless  grassy 
plains  almost  the  only  industry  is  the  rearing  of  sheep  and  cattle. 
The  mounted  shepherds  are  a  half-breed  of  Indians  caUed  Gauchos, 
who  are  extremely  skilful  in  the  use  of  the  lasso.  In  the  production 
of  wool,  Argentina  is  second  only  to  Australia.  The  Confederation 
IB  said  to  possess  20,000,000  homed  cattle,  90,000,000  sheep,  and 
6,000,000  horses.  The  chief  exports  are  wool,  skins,  lildes,  salt 
bee^  froien  mntton,  and  tallow.  In  three  of  the  provinces,  colonists 
from  Europe  have  taken  up  the  production  of  wheat  The  largest 
customer  is  France  ;  then  Belgium ;  and  next  Great  Britain.  But 
Great  Britain  sells  twice  as  much  to  the  Argentine  Republic  as  France 
does. — In  addition  to  river  communication,  there  are  nearly  6000 
miles  of  railway  in  the  Confederation,  and  about  30,000  miles  of 
telegraph  wire. 
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3.  Towns. — The  whole  Bepublic  is  growing  in  wealth  and  in  popu- 
lation ;  and  the  increase  is  visible  chiefly  in  the  towns.  There  are 
fiye  towns  with  more  than  20,000  inhabitants,  of  which  three  have 
more  than  50,000.  The  three  largest  towns  are  Buenos  Ayres  ;  Cor- 
doya;  and  Bosailo. 

(!)  BaesM  Ayrw  (500),  on  the  Plate,  is  the  capital.    It  has  more  than  doubled  its 
poptilation  within  the  last  twenty  years ;  and  this  is  chiefly  due  to  the  immigration 
of  Italians.    The  port  has  sQtednp;  and  vessels  are  obliged  to  anchor  IS  miles  off. 
Hence  a  new  port,  Easenada,  has  been  founded  nearer  the  mouth  of  the  estuary, 
(ii)  OocdoTa  (70),  on  a  tributary  of  the  Parana,  is  the  second  city  in  the  country. 

(lii)  KoMKlo  (60),  on  the  Parand,  about  210  miles  above  Buenos  Ayres,  is  a  rising 
port,  which  has  several  lines  of  steamers  to  Europe. 

4.  Patagonia. — This  immense  region  is  mostly  a  desert,  bleak, 
barren — hundreds  of  miles  mere  beds  of  shingle,  with  tufts  of  coarse 
grass,  and  shallow  lakes  of  brine.  The  Patagonian  Indians,  who  are 
very  tall,  hunt  the  guanaco,  the  rhea  (a  three-toed  ostrich),  and  the 
Patagonian  hare. 

Chili. 

1.  The  Country. — Chill  is  a  long  narrow  strip  of  land  (2200  miles 
long  and  only  100  broad),  which  stretches  over  28°  of  latitude,  from 
the  Desert  of  Atacama  to  the  Straits  of  Magellan.  The  cultivated 
portion  consists  of  a  long  upland  valley  between  two  snow-clad  crests 
of  the  Cordilleras  of  the  Andes.  Owing  to  the  presence  of  the  cold 
Humboldt  Current  from  the  Antartic  Ocean,  the  country  enjoys  a 
cooler  climate  than  other  South  American  states.  Hence  the  people 
are  more  industrious  ;  and  hence  also  they  have  been  more  free  from 
those  revolutions  which  have  so  often  disturbed  the  progress  of 
industry  and  commerce  in  the  other  republics. — The  country  has 
an  area  of  about  297,000  square  nules,  and  is  li  times  as  large  as 
Spain.    The  population  numbers  about  3,000,000. 

2.  Products,  Trade,  and  Communications. — Agriculture  and  mining 
are  the  chief  industries.  Wheat,  iMurley,  sugar,  and  cotton  are  grown. 
The  staple  article  of  export  is  nitre  ;  next  to  it  is  copper,  most  of 
which  is  bought  by  Great  Britain,  and  smelted  at  Swansea.  Wheat  ia 
also  largely  exported.    Chili  is  the  most  enterprising  and  prosperous 
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of  the  South  American  Bepublics  ;  and  it  was  one  of  the  first  states 
to  constmct  railways.  It  has  now  about  1700  miles  of  railway  line. 
There  are  about  14,000  miles  of  telegraph. 

(i)  '*  The  whole  province  of  AtacamA  Is  one  vast  mine." 
(ii)  Oreat  Britain  carries  in  f  ths  of  the  imperts  and  takes  out  ^ths  of  the  exports. 

3.  Towns. — The  towns  of  Chili  are  busy,  prosperous,  and  thriyiog. 
There  are  ten  towns  with  more  than  10,000  inhabitants ;  of  these, 
four  have  over  20,000 ;  and,  of  these,  two  over  100,000.  The  two 
laigest  towns  are  Santia^  and  Valparaiso. 

(i)  Saattefo  (220)  is  the  capital.  It  stands  on  a  fertile  table-land.  It  is  a  handsome 
well-built  town.  Most  of  the  houses  are  of  one  storey,  *'  as  a  precantion  against  the 
fluent  and  at  times  terrific  earthqoakes  by  which  the  country  is  Tisited." 

(ii)  Valpaniso  (120X  the  chief  port  of  the  country,  ships  wheat,  copper,  hides,  etc. 

Bolivia. 

1.  The  Ooontry. — Bolivia  is  an  immense  country  which  occupies  the 
table-lands  between  the  Cordilleras,  and  the  eastern  slopes  of  the 
Andes.  The  mountain-slopes  (or  Montana)  are  drained  by  the 
Madeira — ^the  laigest  tributary  of  the  Amazon*  The  area  of  the 
country  amounts  to  nearly  772,(X)0  square  miles — 3}  times  the  size 
of  France ;  but  the  population  is  only  2,6(X),000.  The  Indians  form 
half  of  this  population ;  the  mestizoes  or  mixed  races,  a  quarter ;  and 
the  whites  the  remaining  quarter.  The  Eastern  Cordillera,  which 
is  in  Bolivia  (the  VTestem  being  in  Peru),  is  one  of  the  grandest 
ranges  in  the  world,  with  a  series  of  snowy  peaks,  some  of  which 
tower  to  the  height  of  20,000  ft  Bolivia  also  contains  the  table- 
land of  Titicaca. 

BoUtIa rMelTcd  Ita  qadm  tram  Qtaunl  BoUw,  **tlM  libentor."    It  vm ^onMriy  cbUmI  Upptr 
Pvo. 

The  highest  peaks  in  the  Eastern  Cordillera  are  xniBaai  (21,000  fL)  and  Bonta 
(21,200  ft). 

2.  Prodoots,  Trade,  and  Oommunicatioiii.— The  two  chief  industries 
are  mining  and  agricultjire.  All  kinds  of  grain  are  grown — ^riot, 
taxl^,  malM ;  and  cotton,  Pemvlan  iMurk,  ooca,  ooflRM,  and  indiffo  are 
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also  raised.  The  chief  metal  that  is  mined  is  silver ;  and  two-thiids 
of  all  the  exports  consist  of  tlus  metal  Great  Britidn  receives  mostly 
nitre  and  copper.  As  Bolivia  has  now  no  access  to  the  Pacific,  the 
port  for  the  country  is  Buenos  Ayres. — There  are  no  railways. 

(i)  Oooa  is  one  of  the  most  important  products  of  Bolivia.  It  is  the  dried  leaf  of 
the  coca  plant,  and  is  chewed  along  with  powdered  chalk.  It  is  a  **  stimolating 
narcotic,"  enables  one  to  perform  long  JonmeTs  withont  food,  and  to  be  tne  ttom 
breathlessness  in  climbing  high  moontains. 

(ii)  There  is  a  line  of  telegraph  on  the  Titicsca  Plateaa—probably  the  highest  line 
in  the  world. 

3.  Towns. — ^AU  the  towns  of  Bolivia  are  smalL  There  are  only 
four  with  a  population  of  over  10,000 ;  and  only  one  with  more  than 
20,000.  The  largest  town  is  La  Pai ;  the  capital  is  Boor^ ;  the  most 
famous  town,  PotoiL 

(i)  La  Pas  (6«X  u^  old  Indian  city  in  ** a  green  depression  "  on  the  elevated  plateau 
of  Titioaca,  is  the  largest  town.  "  The  place  is  glorified  by  the  sight  of  the  mighty 
niimani,  on  whose  eastern  slopes  all  the  noble  plants  of  the  Tropics,  sugar-cane,  coffee, 
oranges,  pine-apples,  are  cultivated." 

(ii)  MwBxi  (18X  the  capital,  stands  on  the  water-parting  between  the  basins  of  the 
Madeira  and  the  Paraguay. 

(iii)  retoil  (12)  is  now  less,  productive  of  silver  than  it  used  to  be ;  and  the  population 
has  in  consequence  greatly  dwindled.  **  The  air  here  (18,200  fL)is  so  rarefied  that  the 
European  cannot  walk  twenty  steps  without  stopping  to  take  breath." 

Peru. 

1.  The  Country. — Peru  is  a  country  occupying  the  whole  breadth  of 
the  Andes,  with  their  eastern  slope  and  a  large  part  of  the  upper 
hainn  of  the  Amason.  Its  area  extends  over  480,0(X)  square  miles ; 
and  is  therefore  about  twice  that  of  the  whole  Austrian  Empire.  The 
population  is  somewhat  below  3,000,000,  one  half  of  whom  are  pure 
Indians. — The  country  possesses  all  elevations  and  therefore  all 
climates — ^from  tropical  heat  up  to  polar  cold.  But  there  are  three 
regions  plainly  marked  out :  (i)  the  rainless  and  barren  strip  of  Padflo 
Coast ;  (ii)  the  Sierra  or  Table-land  of  the  Andes  ;  and  (iii)  the  Mon- 
tana, the  elevated  region  which  embraces  the  upper  basin  of  the 
Amazon  and  the  whole  of  the  basin  of  the  Ucayal^. 
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(i)  '*  In  no  part  of  the  world  does  Nature  assume  grander,  more  imposing,  or  more 
varied  forms  than  here.  Deserts  as  bare  and  repulsive  as  those  of  the  Sahara 
alternate  with  valleys  as  luxuriant  as  those  of  Italy." 

(ii)  "  In  the  coast-plains  and  valleys  there  Is  a  strong  nightly  dew,  Just  enough 
to  call  forth  a  light  bright  vegetation,  only  too  soon  again  burnt  up  by  the  sun." 

2.  Produeto,  Trade,  and  Ck>mmii]iioatloiii8. — In  the  dense  forests  on 
the  Andean  slopes  the  dntihona  is  cultivated  for  its  bark  ;  on  the  fertile 
lands  the  sugar-cane  is  grown ;  but  the  most  valuable  products  of 
Peru  are  lilver,  nitre,  and  gnaao.  From  the  sheep  and  the  alpaca,  a 
large  crop  of  wool  is  annually  obtained. — The  chief  articles  of  export 
to  Great  Britain,  which  is  the  largest  buyer,  are  ffoano,  nitre,  sugar, 
and  wool. — There  are  more  than  1700  miles  of  railway  line  in  the 
State  ;  and  one  of  the  lines  runs  to  near  the  summit  of  the  Andes. 

(i)  The  most  important  silver-mines  are  at  O«rro  de  Paioo— the  highest  town  In 
the  world  (14,000  ft.  above  the  sea-level).    The  produce  is  about  1|  million  os. 

(ii)  Ovaao  is  the  droppings  of  birds,  found  in  deposits  sometimes  60  ft.  thick,  and 
used  in  Peru  as  a  manure  since  the  time  of  the  Incas.  The  chief  deposits  were  on 
the  Chincha  Islands;  about  8,000,000  tons  have  been  taken  from  them ;  and  they  are 
now  exhausted.    There  are  said  to  be  about  2,000,000  tons  in  Tarapaca. 

8.  Towns. — There  are  four  towns  with  a  population  of  more  thim 
20,000.     These  are  lima,  Callao,  Arequipa,  and  Cuzoo. 

(i)  Uma  (110),  on  the  Pacific  coast-strip,  about  eight  miles  from  the  sea,  is  the 
capital.  It  is  one  of  the  greatest  seats  of  trade  in  South  America ;  and  the  largest 
merchants  are  Germans.  It  was  founded  by  Pizarro,  the  Spanish  conqueror  of  the 
Incas,  in  15d5  ;  and  his  bones  lie  in  the  GathedraL  The  houses  are  of  one  storey,  as 
a  precaution  against  earthquakes.    The  port  of  Lima  is  Callao. 

(ii)  OaUao  (35)  is  considered  the  safest  harbour  on  the  west  coast  of  South  America. 

(iti)  Arc^pa  (30)  stands  high  up  among  the  Andes,  at  the  height  of  nearly  8000  ft. 
It  was  almost  entirely  destroyed  by  an  earthquake  in  1868. 

(iv)  Ouoo  (20)  is  the  ancient  capital  of  the  Empire  of  the  Incas,  which  once  extended 
over  a  large  part  of  South  America.  The  Incas  built  splendid  roads  and  noble  aqueducts, 
and  some  of  their  extensive  irrigation  works  are  in  use  at  this  day.  Near  Cuzoo  exist 
the  ruins  of  a  large  fortress,  some  of  the  stones  of  which  exceed  160  tons  in  weight. 
"  The  world  has  nothing  to  show,  in  the  way  of  stone-cutting  and  fitting,  to  equal  the 
skill  and  accuracy  displayed  in  the  Inca  structures  of  Cuzco.  As  workers  in  metals 
and  as  potten  they  displayed  infinite  variety  of  design ;  while,  as  cultivators  and 
engineers,  they  in  all  respects  excelled  their  European  conquerors." 
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Ecuador. 

1.  The  Countzy. — Bonador  is  a  State  on  the  Pacific,  and  lying 
under  the  Equator,  with  an  area  of  nearly  120,000  square  miles — 
about  half  the  size  of  the  Austrian  Empire.  The  population  is 
little  over  a  million,  the  greater  part  pure  Indians.  Most  of  the 
people  live  on  the  table-land  which  lies  between  the  chains  of  the 
Andes.  Ecuador  also  possesses  eastern  slopes  which  throw  down 
streams  into  the  Amazon.  It  contains  the  lofty  peaks  of  Oblmhoraio 
C' the  sUver  bell ''),  Ck>topazl,  Antisana,  eta 

The  name  Is  SpAiiish  for  Equator. 

(i)  "  Wifchin  a  narrow  space  in  the  Cordillera  of  Quito  (or  the  *  Andea  of  Ecuador') 
are  crowded  together  a  number  of  the  loftiest  peaks  in  America,  most  of  which  are 
burning  mountains." 

(il)  "Around  the  valley  of  Quito  there  are  twenty  noble  volcanic  summits,  present- 
ing a  beautiftil  variety  of  form ;  here  a  perfect  and  there  a  truncated  cone,  there  a 
Jagged  and  blasted  crest,  and  there  again  a  smooth  and  snow-covered  dome." 

(iii)  Saasai  is  perhaps  the  most  restless  volcano  in  the  world.  Since  the  Spanish 
conquest  800  years  ago,  it  has  been  in  uninterrupted  activity.  There  are  small  out- 
bursts every  fifteen  minutes,  but  "fh>m  time  to  time,  especially  during  the  rainy 
season,  the  symptoms  become  more  violent,  the  gigantic  jet  of  molten  rock  leaps  up 
2000  ft,  the  explosions  are  louder  and  more  terrible  than  the  cannonading  of  armies, 
and  the  noise  of  the  thunders  amidst  the  clouds  is  answered  by  still  more  awful 
explosions  from  the  inferno  below." 

(iv)  The  crater  of  Pichincha  (a Boiling  Mountain),  '*the  four-crested  and  glacier- 
bearing,"  is  believed  to  be  the  deepest  in  the  world,  2500  ft.  deep,  1500  ft  wide  at 
bottom,  and  upwards  of  a  mile  wide  at  the  mouth. 

2.  Products,  Trade,  and  Ck>mmunioatlon8. — The  chief  industry  is 
agriculture ;  and  cacao,  india-rubber,  coffee,  and  cinchona  hark  are 
produced.  By  far  the  largest  export  is  cacao.  The  chief  exports 
to  Great  Britain,  which  is  the  largest  customer  of  the  State,  are 
Peruylaa  haxk  and  cacao.  There  are  about  100  miles  of  railway  in 
the  country. 

3.  Towns. — The  only  two  towns  of  any  importance  are  Quito  and 

Ouayaqull. 
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0)  Q«tt«  (80TX  the  capital,  standi  at  a  height  of  9500  ft  above  the  lerel  of  the  sea. 
The  houses,  of  sun-dried  brick,  are  low  and  squat ;  and  there  is  not  a  chimney  to  be 
seen.  In  1797,  40,000  of  its  inhabitants  perished  in  an  earthquake.  Here  perpetoal 
spring  reigns;  and  "Evergreen  Quito"  is  its  usual  name.  Eight  snow-dad  peaks 
of  the  Andes  look  in  upon  the  city ;  and,  in  the  intensely  clear  air,  and  under  a  sky 
of  a  dark  deep  blue,  they  seem  quite  close  at  hand.  **  South  of  Quito  Is  the  cHy  of 
MobMiba,  the  road  leading  to  it  forming  an  avenue  flanked  by  fifty  volcanoes  on  an 
average  as  high  as  Mount  Etna,  three  of  them  emitting  volumes  of  smoke,  and  aU 
of  them  crowded  into  a  space  not  much  greater  than  the  distance  fh>m  London  to 
Dover." 

(ii)  Q«ayaq«ll  (45)  is  the  chief  port  of  the  country.    Its  chief  export  is  cacao. 

(iii)  Ecuador  also  possesses  the  volcanic  group  of  the  Qalapsfts  TsliMs,  which  are 
so  famous  for  turtle. 
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OCEANIA  is  the  name  nsoaUy  giyen  to  the  countless  groups  of 
islands  in  the  Pacific  Ocean — including  Australia.  It  is  generally 
divided  into  three  sections  :  Australasia^  in  the  southern  hemisphere ; 
Kalasrsia,  or  the  East  Indian  Archipelago,  in  the  west ;  and  Polynesia, 
in  the  north  and  east  of  the  Pacific. 


L 


(i)  The  name  AutnlailA  l»  now  generaUy  restricted  to  Australia,  New  Zealand, 
and  the  neighbouring  islands. 

(ii)  The  islands  of  IfslaTiia  are  really  continental  islands— parts  of  Asia  and  of 
Anatralia. 

(iii)  P<4yBMla  inclndea  Melawssls,  Mlwrnansls,  etc.— all  of  which  consist  of  trae  oceanic 
islands,  fint  Uie  term  Polynesia  is  often  restricted  to  those  islands  which  lie  in  the 
east  of  the  Pacific 


AUSTRALIA. 

1.  Inferoductoiy.— Australia— a  continent  which  lies  entirely  within 
the  Southern  Hemisphere — is  in  some  respects  the  most  remarkable 
continent  in  the  world.  It  is  the  antipodes  of  Europe ;  and  it  is 
antipodean  in  character  as  well  as  in  position.  It  is  the  smallest 
continent  on  the  edge  of  the  largest  ocean.  Though  nearly  as  large 
as  Europe,  it  has  only  one  river  of  any  size  or  importance  ;  and  that  -I^-pr-A^/K . 
river  does  not  reach  the  sea,  and  sometimes  does  not  flow  at  alL  It 
is  full  of  other  oddities  :  mammals  lay  eggs ;  cherries  have  their  stones 
outside ;  trees  shed  their  bark,  not  their  leaves ;  quadrupeds  run  on 
two  feet ;  flowers  have  no  scent ;  and  many  birds  no  song.  When 
the  first  European  settlers  visited  the  country,  they  found  no  grain  to 
eat^  no  domestic  animal  to  give  milk  or  to  draw  burdens,  and  not 
the  smallest  trace  in  the  continent  of  what  is  called  civilisation. 

The  name  AsstnUa  means  "  Land  of  the  Booth/'  fh>m  the    Latin  Autter,  tha. 
Sonth  wind. 

3.  AmtraUa  and  Africa:    a  Comparison. — These  two  continents 
possess  several  striking  features  in  common : — 
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(i)  Both  are  compact  in  shape,  simple  in  outline,  and  without  limbs  or  peninsulas, 
(ii)  Both  have  their  highest  ranges  of  mountains  on  the  eastern  edge ;   and  the 
highest  peaks  in  the  south-east, 
(iii)  Both  have  extensive  deserts  in  the  interior ;  with  oases  in  these  deserts, 
(iv)  In  both,  the  volume  of  water  in  their  longest  rivers — the  Nile  and  the  Murray 
I — diminishes  as  they  approach  the  sea. 

(v)  The  east  coasts  of  both  are  protected— the  one  by  the  Great  Barrier  Reef,  the 
other  by  the  Island  of  Madagascar, 
(vi)  Both  have  a  strong  current  setting  south  on  their  east  coasts. 

4.  Position  and  Boundaries. — Australia  lies  to  the  south-east  of 
Asia,  and  between  10**  and  39°  Smith  Ut_    It  is  bounded — 

1.  H.  —By  Tomt  strait  and  the  Arafnra  8m.  3.  8.  —By  the  Soatlimi  Ocmul 

2.  B.  —By  the  Paolflo  Ocmul  4.  W.— By  the  Zadlaa  Ooeaa. 

(i)  The  shortest  line  from  Australia  to  England  is  9990  mUes  long, 
^(ii)  Ships  go  out  by  the  Suez  Canal,  and  return  by  Cape  Horn.  | 
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5.  81ie  and  Sliape. — Australia  contains  an  area  of  nearly  3,000,000 
square  miles  (with  Tasmania) ;  and  it  is  thus  about  one-fourth 
OTiTiftlTAr  f.hftn  TCnrnpfl^  Its  shape  is  very  simple :  it  is  that  of  an 
irregular  parallelogram. 

6.  Coast  Line. — The  coast  line  of  Australia  is,  like  that  of  Africa, 
very  simple  and  regular — with  a  contour  wonderfully  devoid  of  inlets. 

I  One  long  peninsula  and  one  broad  and  deeply-entering  gulf  are  the 
solitary  features  that  strike  us  when  we  look  at  the  map.  Opposite 
the  Onlf  of  Carpentaria  in  the  north  stands  the  fiord-like  Spencer  Onlf 
in  the  south;  while  Tork  Peninsula  is  balanced  by  the  island  of 
Tasmania,  which  was  once  a  part  of  the  mainland.  The  rest  of  the 
coast  consists  of  long  stretches  of  an  uniform  character  unbroken  by 
bays  or  inlets  of  any  kind.  The  Oreat  Australian  Bight,  in  the 
south,  is  only  a  shallow  curve  in  the  land,  and  is  of  no  value  for 
shipping. 

(i)  OftpM. — ^The  chief  capes  are :  Oape  ToA,  the  most  northerly  point  of  Tork  Pen- 
insula and  of  the  whole  continent ;  Cape  Byron,  the  most  easterly  point ;  Oape  Howe, 
in  the  south-east;  WUwn  Promontory,  the  point  fkrthest  south;  cape  Loeawta 
(='•  Lioness •%  in  the  south-west;  Stoop  Point,  the  most  westerly  cape;  and  Capo 
Horth-Wort. 

(ii)  Bays.— The  chief  opentH^  are :  The  Golf  of  Carpoataria,  on  the  north ;  Van 
DioBMa  CKilf  and  oamtoldgo  CNilf,  on  the  north-west ;  Sharii  Bay,  and  Ooograplio  Bay,  on 
the  west;  the  Groat  AastnJlaa  Bight,  Spenoor  Golf,  St.  Vlnoont  Golf,  and  Bacoaator 
Bay,  on  the  south ;  Halifax,  Eonrey,  and  Moroton  Bays,  on  the  east. 

(iii)  itratti.— The  principal  straits  are :  Torrot  Strait,  between  Australia  and  New 
Guinea;  Bass  Stratt,  between  Australia  and  Tasmania. 

<iT)  UaBds.--The  lai^est  islands  are:  Qrooto  Bylaadt(=" Great  Island")  and  Wel- 
loaloy  Idaad,  in  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria ;  KoItUIo  Xdaad,  which  closes  in  Van  Diemen 
Gulf ;  Daiaplor  Arohipolaco  and  Dirk  Hartog  Idaad,  in  the  west ;  Kaacaroo  Uaad,  King 
Iilaiid,  and  Taaaaaia,  on  the  south  ;  and  Groat  Saady  Uaad,  on  the  east. 

(v)  no  Groat  Barrier  Boof,  which  lies  off  the  coast  of  Queensland,  is  one  of  the  most 
renuu^able  phenomena  in  the  world.  It  is  composed  of  a  series  of  coral  reefo  which 
stretch  for  a  distance  of  1200  miles,  from  near  Henrey  Bay  to  Torres  Stzait,  which  it 
nearly  doses.  The  reef  is  about  100  miles  wide  in  the  south,  and  grows  narrower  as 
it  goes  north.  The  channel  between  it  and  the  shore  is  from  20  to  70  miles  wide ; 
and,  being  defended  fh>m  the  swell  of  the  Pacific,  is  always  calm.  The  Barrier  is  not 
continuous,  but  is  broken  by  several  deep  channels — the  laiigest  opposite  the  mouth 
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of  the  Burdekin  river.    Fresh  water  is  hostile  to  the  formation  of  coral  and  henoe 

these  openings  occur  opposite  the  mouths  of  rivers. 

**  Th*  long  ooaan-cwell,  raddanlj  Impeded  b^  thi<  terrier,  lifts  lU^  in  one  great  oontinuoni  ridge 
of  deep  blue  water,  which,  curling  over,  fkUt  on  the  edge  of  the  reef  in  an  unbroken  catazaet 
of  daitUng  white  foam.  Each  line  of  breakers  runs  often  one  or  two  miles  In  length  with 
not  a  peroeptlble  gap  In  Its  oontlnuttj.  The  unbroken  roar  of  the  surf,  with  Its  regular 
pulsation  of  thunder,  as  each  suooeeding  swell  &Ils  first  on  the  outer  edge  of  the  reef,  is 
almost  deafening,  yet  so  deep-toned  as  not  to  interfere  with  the  slightest  nearer  and 
sharper  sound.*— Jrxxa. 

7.  Boild. — About  three-fourths  of  the  interior  of  Australia  is  filled 
hj  a  low  plateau,  which  rises  gradually  from  south  to  north,  and  from 
west  to  east.  This  interior  low  plateau  or  plain  is  a  '^  vast  concaye 
table  of  sandstone^"  with  an  area  of  about  1^  million  square  miles — 

or  more  than  half  that  of  the 
continent.  The  central  depres- 
sion is  filled  by  Lake  Amadens. 
The  edges  of  the  plateau  are  in 
many  parts  bordered  by  ter- 
raced ramparts  of  mountains. 
Between  these  mountain-ranges 
and  the  sea  runs  a  low  plain 
which  varies  very  much  in 
breadth.  About  one-quarter  of 
the  continent  is  filled  by  the 
ArsTRALiA  fertile  basin  of  the  Murray  and 

its  tributaries — a  basin  which  has  the  highest  mountains  in  Australia 
on  its  eastern  and  south-eastern  borders.  A  narrow  continuous 
plain  round  the  whole  coast  of  the  continent,  one  great  interior 
river-basin,  and  one  vast  low  plateau — mostly  desert, — these  are  the 
chief  component  parts  of  Australia.  ;  • 


8.  Mountains. — The  most  important  mountain-range  in  Australia 
runs,  with  few  breaks,  between  Wilson's  Promontory  on  the  south  and 
Cape  Tork  on  the  north.  It  begins  a  little  to  the  west  of  Melbourne, 
runs  east,  and  then  due  north,  until  it  ends  in  the  Tork  Peninsula. 
It  goes  under  the  generic  name  of  The  Divldinfi:  Range,  because  it 
divides  the  exterior  plain  on  the  coast  from  the  immensely  broad 
basin  of  the  Murray.    In  the  south-east,  this  range  forms  an  almost 
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continuous  cordillera;  in  the  north  it  is  often  rather  the  steep 
outer  edge  of  the  table-land.  The  whole  range  becomes  lower  as 
it  goes  north.  The  highest  part  is  the  Wtjcngone  Monntalne  or 
Australian  Alps ;  and  the  continent  reaches  its  highest  eleyation  in 
the  Kosciusko  Group,  the  loftiest  peak  in  which  is  Hount  Townsend, 
7350  ft.  high, — or  almost  exactly  half  the  height  of  Mont  Blanc. 

(i)  Although  the  nAme  DMdlaf  Bang*  Is  fireqaently  used  of  the  whole  cordniera  in 
the  sonth-east  and  east,  the  different  ranges,  some  of  which  are  separated  trom  each 
other  by  deep  depressions,  are  known  by  yarious  names.  These  are,  in  their  order : 
The  anunpiaas;  the  Graat  DMOiag  Bang*  (north  of  Melbourne);  the  Asttraliaa  Alps; 
the  BlM  Koattaiiifl  ;  the  LlTtrpool  Saage ;  the  Hew  Baglaad  Baage ;  Darling  Downs ;  etc 
etc  Of  these,  the  Australian  Alps  is  the  most  distinctly  marked  range,  and  con- 
tains  the  hic^est  summits. 

(ii)  The  Australian  Monntains  are  mnch  older  than  most  of  the  mountain-ranges  in 
Europe  Hence  they  have  been  much  more  worn  down  by  weathering,  and  do  not 
present  those  sharp  shapes  and  peaks  which  are  called  horns,  nudles,  and  tnt\,  in  the 
Alps  of  Europe  These  forms  have,  in  Australia,  been  worn  away  to  blunted  shapes, 
table-lands,  etc  ;  and,  in  this  respect,  they  are  like  the  Scandinavian  Mountains. 

(iii)  There  are  no  active  volcanoes  in  Australia ;  but  there  are  many  craters  only 
recently  extinct ;  and  much  of  the  fertile  soil  is  of  volcanic  origin. 

9.  Plains. — The  Lowlaild  Plains  consist  chiefly  of  the  fertile  basin  of 

the  Murray,  which  fiUs  an  area  of  about  half  a  million  square  mile^ — 

or  more  than  twice  that  of  the  Austrian  Empire — and  much  of  which 

consists  of  a  deep  black  soil  of  the  richest  description.     The  Upland 

Plains,  which  haye  an  average  elevation  of  about  500  ft,  are  mostly 

desert,  and  the  arable  land  in  them  is  found  in  isolated  oases. 

(i)  In  the  west,  between  20"  South  lat  and  the  Tropic  of  Capricorn,  lies  the  Great 
Sandy  Desert ;  and,  a  little  north  of  80*  South  lat ,  the  Oreat  Vieteila  Desert. 

(ii)  The  larger  part  of  the  interior  of  Australia  consists  of  "the  most  forbidding 
and  desolate  regions  on  the  face  of  the  globe."  Flat  plains,  with  a  sandy  or  clayey 
soil  of  a  red  colour,  more  or  less  charged  with  salt,  and  covered  with  **  salt-bush"  or 
with  "scrub'*  with  hard  or  prickly  leaves,  form  the  main  feature  of  the  interior. 
The  scrub  consists  of  a  bushy  eucalyptus  which  grows  to  the  height  of  eight  or  ten 
feet ;  and  which  is  often  so  dense  as  to  be  quite  impenetrable.  **  Australia,  in  this 
respect  more  AfHcan  than  AiHca  itself,  is  essentially  the  land  of  wastes  and  steppes.** 

10.  Elvers. — ^The  rivers  of  Australia  are  few  and  small  compared 
with  the  size  of  the  continent ;  and  they  are  subject  to  two  serious 
and  opposite  disadvantages — they  are  swollen  to  overflowing,  or  dried 
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up  80  as  to  be  unnavigable  ;  they  are  in  a  state  either  of  drought  or 
of  flood.  The  only  river  in  the  continent  that  can  be  compared  for 
size  with  those  of  the  Old  and  Kew  Worlds  is  the  Hurray ;  and  even 
this  belongs  to  a  basin  of  inland  drainage.  It  is  2345  miles  long, 
from  its  mouth  to  the  source  of  the  Darling,  its  longest  tributary ; 
and  much  of  it  is  a  highway  of  trade  for  the  colony. 

(i)  The  Mvmy,  like  the  Axnason,  draws  its  vraters  trom  the  most  opposite  quarters 
—from  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Tropic  of  Oapricom,  and  trom  abont  88*  South  lat. 
Its  chief  tributaries  are  the  MiixniBbl4g««,  the  ladilaii,  and  the  DarUng.  Sometimes  the 
Murray  is  only  a  series  of  water-holes ;  at  other  times  it  is  a  raging  torrent.  Like  the 
Amazon,  again,  it  has  numerous  side-channels,  lakes,  and  lagoons  along  its  course.— 
The  Darling  sometimes  entirely  ceases  to  flow,  and  becomes  a  mere  chain  of  pools. 
The  rainbU  soaks  through  the  porous  soil  and  goes  into  underground  reservoirs. 

(ii)  Of  the  rivers  which  flow  to  the  east,  the  two  most  important  are  the  FitBoy 
and  Bnrdekla  in  Queensland.  The  others  to  the  east  of  the  Eastern  Highlands  are 
short,  rapid,  and  unfit  for  navigation.    The  best  known  of  them  is  the  BrUbaae. 

(iii)  On  the  north  coast,  the  largest  rivers  are  the  FUndan,  which  falls  into  the  Gulf 
of  Carpentaria,  and  the  Tletoria,  which  falls  into  the  Queen's  Channel, 
(iv)  On  the  west  coast,  the  best-known  rivers  are  the  Ashtmrton  and  the  I 


11.  Lake8.~To  the  north  of  Spencer  Gulf  lies  the  "Lake  District'' 
of  Australia.  This  region,  which  has  an  area  of  about  10^000  square 
miles,  is  "set  with  lakes/'  the  largest  being  Lake  Eyre.  Lake  Torrens  - 
lies  to  the  south  of  it,  and  Lake  Oairdner  (an  immense  salt  lake)  to 
the  west  Far  to  the  north-west  lies  Lake  Amadeus,  which  often  dries 
up  into  a  plain  of  saline  mud.  Lake  Alexandrina  is  a  large  fresh- 
water lake  into  which  the  Murray  flows.  The  depth  of  the  lakes  varies 
very  greatly  with  the  dryness  or  the  rainy  character  of  the  season. 

(i)  These  *'dead  masses  of  salt  water"  are  hardly  what  are  called  lakes  in  ot^er 
parts  of  the  world.  Sometimes  they  are  sheets  of  shallow  water ;  sometimes  saline 
marshes ;  sometimes  grassy  plains  or  plains  of  saline  mud. 

(ii)  The  remarkable  changes  and  caprices  of  Australian  drought  and  flood  are  well 
illustrated  by  the  alteration  that  takes  place  in  Lake  George  (the  largest  fresk-waUr 
lake  in  Australia),  a  lake  south  of  Ooulbum,  in  New  South  Wales.  In  1824,  it  was 
20  miles  long  and  8  miles  wide.  In  1887,  it  was  a  grassy  plain.  In  1885,  its  bed  was 
again  filled  with  water,  17  ft  deep.   ^, 

12.  Climate. — Dry  heat  is  the  characteristic  of  the  climate  of 
Australia ;  and  thia  ia  found  all  over  the  continent.   Within  the  tropics, 
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saminer  (November  to  April)  is  the  rainy  season ;  outside  the  tropics, 
the  rainy  season  is  in  winter  (May  to  October).  Sudden  variations  in 
.  temperature  are  another  characteristic  of  the  Australian  climate,  the 
thermometer  sometimes  falling  60"*  or  TO"*  in  a  few  hours.  Hot  winds 
from  the  interior,  like  the  blast  from  a  furnace,  generally  laden  with 
fine  dust,  and  called  ''bursters''  or  ''brick-dusters,"  sometimes  raise 
the  temperature  to  115^ 

(i)  The  misfortune  of  Australia,  as  regards  the  supply  of  raiiii  is  that  the  moun' 
tain-ranges  which  act  as  condensers,  lie  so  near  the  coast.  In  South  America,  they 
are  placed  as  far  back  as  they  can  be,  and  the  continent  benefits  by  aU  the  rain  that 
can  be  squeezed  out  of  the  North-Bast  and  the  South-Bast  Trades ;  in  Australia,  the 
mountain-ranges  are  quite  near  the  east  coast.  The  result  is  that  the  narrow  plain 
on  the  coast  gets  more  rain  than  it  needs ;  and  when  the  rain-bearing  winds  have 
crossed  the  mountains  and  table-lands  into  the  interior,  the  great  heat  there  dissipates 
the  clouds,  and  does  not  permit  them  to  condense  into  rain. 

(ii)  Oaptain  Sturt,  in  the  desert  interior,  found  the  Uiermometer  rise  to  12T ;  and 
the  mercury  then  burst  the  tube.  For  three  months  it  was  ICl*  in  the  shade.  *'  Every 
screw  came  out  of  the  boxes ;  the  horn  handles  of  instruments  and  the  combe  split 
up  into  fine  laminae ;  the  lead  dropped  out  of  the  pencils ;  the  hair  stopped  growing ; 
and  the  finger-nails  became  brittle  as  glass." 

(iii)  Rain  sometimes  fitlls  in  terrible  floods ;  and  this  heavy  rain  is  alternated  with 
long  periods  of  complete  drought  The  Hawkesbury  river  once  rose  93  ft  above  its 
ordinary  level ;  and  hundreds  of  persons  only  escaped  by  climbing  high  trees.  In 
1884  there  was  no  rain  ;  and  10,000,000  of  sheep  died  of  thirst  From  time  to  time, 
there  is  no  rain  for  periods  of  two  or  three  years  :  ev^ry  blade  of  grass  dies  :  and  the 
rivers  shrink  into  straggling  water-holes. 

13.  Vegetation. — The  flora  of  Australia  is  quite  unique — altogether 
different  from  that  of  other  parts  of  the  globe.  It  is  very  rich  in 
species,  which  number  about  10,000— much  more  than  are  to  be  found 
in  all  Europe.  The  most  characteristic  trees  are  the  eucalsrptl  and 
acacias  ;  and  the  vegetable  feature  peculiar  to  Australia  is  "  semi).'' 
No  grains,  fruits,  or  edible  roots  are  native  to  Australia ;  but  those 
imported  by  the  colonists — the  Tine,  fig,  orange,  peaoh,  etc.,  and 
grains  such  as  wheat  and  nudie — flourish  and  produce  in  a  manner 
that  far  surpasses  European  fruits  and  grains. 

(i)  The  flooalyptas  or  gum-tree  is  a  prominent  feature  in  the  Australian  landscape. 
It  often  attains  a  height  of  more  than  250  ft,  with  a  girth  of  about  20  ft  One  fallen 
tree  was  discovered  of  the  length  of  480  ft  (much  higher  than  St  Paul's) ;  and  this 
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was  probably  the  grandest  tree  in  the  world.  The  different  species— red  gum,  blue 
gum,  stringy  bark,  iron  bark,  etc— are  greatly  valued  for  their  timber.  Their  leaves 
are  thick  and  leathery  ;  and,  by  a  twist  in  the  stalk,  the  edge  of  the  leaf  is  vertical 
instead  of  being  parallel  to  the  ground.  They  shed— not  their  leaves— but  their  bark. 
There  are  also  large-leaved  fig-trees  that  rival  the  gum-trees  in  height. 

(ii)  The  grass-trees  form  another  peculiar  feature  in  the  landscape.  From  their 
rugged  stems  springs  a  tuft  of  drooping  wiry  foliage,  from  the  centre  of  which  rises  a 
spike.  When  it  flowers  in  winter,  this  spike  becomes  covered  with  white  stars  ;  and 
a  heath  covered  with  grass-trees  has  the  most  singular  and  beautlfU  appearance. 

(ili)  The  acacias,  or  '  wattles,"  abound  everywhere  in  the  country,  and  are  covered 
with  yellow  blossoms  which  are  generally  fragrant. 

(iv)  The  Australian  bush  is  fragrant  all  the  year.  The  **  Mallee  scrub"  is  a  low 
eucalyptus,  which  grows  so  close  that  it  is  often  quite  impenetrable.  '*  The  surface 
of  the  country  seems  like  a  heaving  ocean  of  dark  waves,  out  of  which,  here  and  there, 
a  tree  starts  up  above  the  brushwood,  making  a  moumfUl  and  lonely  landmark." 

(v)  One  of  the  most  striking  plants  of  Australia  is  the  "  flame-tree."  When  it  la 
covered  with  its  large  bunches  of  red  flowera,  "it  renders  the  lUawarra  mountains 
conspicuous  for  miles  out  at  sea." 

(vi)  The  imported  "Scotch  thistle"  has  multiplied  so  rapidly  as  to  become  a 
serious  nuisance ;  and  the  diffierent  governments  have  to  spend  large  sums  in  the 
endeavour  to  exterminate  it.— Nettles  often  grow  to  the  height  of  50  ft. 


14.  Animals. — The  fauna  of  Australia  is  even  odder  and  more 
peculiar  than  its  flora.  The  mammalia  of  other  continents  are  com- 
pletely absent ;  and  the  tiger,  elephant,  and  rhinoceros  of  Java 
and  Sumatra,  are  wholly  wanting.  The  characteristic  animals  are 
mannpialfl  or  pouch-bearing  mammalia.  The  largest  marsupial  is 
the  kangaroo.  Among  the  camiyora,  the  most  formidable  is  the 
native  dog  or  dingo.  The  oddest  animal  is  the  platypus  or  duck-bill. 
Like  the  plants  of  Australia,  the  native  animals  are  of  no  service  to 
man ;  but  the  imported  animals, — horses,  sheep,  and  oxen, — grow, 
increase,  and  exist  in  almost  countless  numbers. — The  birds  excel 
those  of  other  temperate  lands  in  beauty  of  plumage  and  elegance  of 
form  ;  and  there  are  more  species  than  in  Europe  ;  but  they  are  song- 
less.  Birds  that  feed  on  flowers  are  very  numerous.  Large  birds  of 
the  ostrich  type,  such  as  the  emu  and  cassowary,  are  very  charac- 
teristic of  Australia. — The  continent  is  also  rich  in  insects,  which  are 
both  beautiful  and  peculiar. — Most  of  the  snakes  are  poisonous. 
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(i)  The  smaller  speeies  of  manapials  are  the  wUtiby,  the  eat-kuifuoo,  imd  the 
hare-kanfaroo.  The  flyinc-movMi  a  kind  of  small  flying  opossnm,  Is  *'  able  to  sleep  in  a 
good  sized  pill-box."  The  koala  creeps  slowlj  abont  at  night  on  trees  in  search  of 
fruit  and  seeds. 

(ii)  The  platjrpas  (or  omithorhynchus),  duck-bill  or  duck-mole,  is  a  mammal 
about  80  inches  long,  with  broad  webbed  feet,  flat  homy  bill  (not  fastened  to  the 
skeleton)  like  the  bill  of  a  duck ;  is  amphibious,  and  lays  eggs.— The  eehldna  or 
*' porcupine  ant-eater,"  is  also  a  mammal  which  lays  eggs. 

(iii)  Of  the  imported  animals,  the  rabbit  and  the  sparrow  have  proved  the  most 
terrible  and  expensive  nuisances.  In  New  South  Wales  alone,  2000  men  are 
permanently  employed  in  trying  to  exterminate  the  rabbit,  which  desolates  wide  tracts 
of  country  by  eating  up  the  herbage.  In  Victoria,  the  damage  done  by  the  rabbit  in 
ten  years  is  estimated  at  £3,000,000.— The  sparrow  is  also  a  great  pest ;  and  large 
snma  have  to  be  paid  for  the  destruction  of  these  birds  and  their  eggs. 

(iv)  The  rtffuit-bird,  the  rifla-Urd,  the  ily-eatohar,  and  the  lyra-MrA  are  remarkable  for 
beauty.- The  teoah-Urda  do  not  sit  on  their  eggs,  but  bury  them  under  heaps  of 
earth  and  vegetable  matter,  to  be  hatched  by  the  heat  of  the  sun.  The  bowar-Mrd 
builds  a  bower-like  structure  of  twigs  and  branches,  and  decorates  it  with  feathers, 
bones,  and  shells. 

15.  mneralfl. — Australia  is  very  rich  in  minerals.  Gold,  copper, 
tin,  Iron,  and  coal  are  found  in  large  quantities  in  all  the  colonies  ; 
and  some  sUver  is  also  produced  in  New  South  Wales. 

(i)  0«U  is  the  most  important  metal  found  in  Austndia ;  and  Viotoria  is  the  colony 
that  has  produced  most.  In  the  last  forty  years,  about  £200,000,000  worth  has  been 
mined.  The  total  yield  of  Australia  is  nearly  £800,000,000 ;  but  the  supply  has  been 
rapidly  decreasing  for  some  time.  Gold  is  also  found  in  Qnawiriawd,  where  the  chief 
miners  are  Chinese. 

(ii)  Bouth  Anslralia  is  the  chief  producer  of  oo]ip«r. 

(iii)  Tln-alBM  of  great  value  have  been  opened  up  in  Queensland. 

(iv)  Iron  is  plentiftd  in  most  of  the  colonies. 

(v)  There  are  extensive  ooal-talds  in  New  South  Wales  and  in  Queensland. 

(vi)  Precious  stones,  such  as  the  garnet,  ruby,  and  sapphire,  are  found. 

16.  Inhabitants. — Like  its  flora  and  its  fauna,  the  human  natives 
of  Australia  are  isolated,  peculiar  and  unique.  The  Australian 
aborigines  are  said  to  belong  to  the  Austral-Negro  family.  They  are 
fast  disappearing,  and  now  number  little  over  30,0(X) — which  is  only 
about  one  for  every  ten  square  miles. — Of  settlers,  there  are  now  on 
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the  continent  about  ZJM^OOO — all  speaking  the  English  language, 
and  almost  all  of  Britisn  descent. 

The  native  AastrallMi  is  of  the  average  Earopean  height,  has  a  very  lean  body—  | 

no  oalves  (as  is  general  with  the  dark  racesX  nose  broad  and  fleshy,  complexion 
ooiTee-brown,  much  hair— cnrly  bat  not  woolly,  and  a  long  narrow  head  with  low 
brow.  He  is  one  of  the  most  degraded  of  savages— without  house  or  domestic  animals, 
with  no  weaving,  no  pottery,  and  no  religion.  His  language  can  count  up  to/ve— and 
no  ftirther.  He  lives  on  shell-fish,  lizards,  snakes,  frogs,  worms,  insects,  grubs,  etc. 
He  sometimes  eats  his  own  children.  The  chief  occupation  of  the  men  is  hunting 
and  war;  of  the  women,  getting  food  and  cooking  it.      )y 

17.  SoadB  and  BaUwasrs. — ^Like  all  "  new  '*  countries,  Australia  is 
better  supplied  with  railways  than  with  roads.  All  the  large  cities 
and  towns  have  railways  connecting  them  ;  and  it  is  thus  easier  to 
go  long  distances  than  short  ones.  The  cheap  labour^ — easily  found 
in  old  countries — necessary  to  construct  roads,  is  almost  totally 
wanting  in  Australia. 

(1)  "  Railways  may  be  said  to  have  superseded  roads  before  the  latter  were  made." 
(li)  '*  Most  of  the  communication,  even  by  mail-coaches,  is  carried  on  by  mere  tracks 
through  the  bush,  without  the  vestige  of  anything  that  can  be  called  a  road." 

18.  Biyislons. — Australia  contains  several  divisions  called  colonies, 
which  were  "settled"  at  different  periods,  and  all  of  which  have 
separate  governments  and  parliaments,  with  governors  appointed  by 
the  Queen  at  home.  They  are  :  Victoria,  New  South  Wales,  Queens- 
land, Sontb  Australia,  and  West  Australia  (which,  however,  has  no 
parliament  of  its  own).  The  smallest  of  these  is  Victoria,  but  it 
contains  the  largest  population  ;  while  West  Australia  is  by  far  the 
largest,  and  yet  has  the  smallest  population. 

({)  W«rt  Australia  is  geyerned  by  the  Oelenial  Office^ 

(ii)  Victoria,  Queensland,  Tasmania,  West  Australia,  and  the  v^iji.  Islands.Jhave    .       ^     ^ 
formed  a  Federal C«*vrwfnM,v^£iA  ..^u^  \3.Uy<t  $.  CL.*^>buJL^  ..orJ^l^fr^ 

19.  VICTOEIA, — This,  tne  smallest  but  most  wealthy,  most  manufac- 
turing, and  most  populous  of  all  the  Australian  Colonies,  was  once 
called  Australia  Felix  from  the  beauty  and  fertility  of  the  whole 
country.  -  It  is  a  little  larger  than  Great  Britain.  It  is  bounded  on 
the  north  by  the  Murray ;  on  the  west  by  South  Australia ;  on  its 
other  sides  by  the  sea.      Through  the  south  of  Victoria  run  the 
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Pyrenees,  the  Grampians,  the  Great  Dividing  Range;  and,  in  the 

east,  the  Australian  Alps.    It  has  a  population  of  more  than  a  millionrt/I^^  5^^^^* 

inhabitants.    It  has  few  navigable  rivers. 

(i)  HetmU  was  cat  out  of  New  Sooth  Wales  in  1860  and  named  after  onr  Qoeen. 
The  capital  lltlbovriie  was  named  after  the  then  Prime  Minister. 

(ii)  The  boundary  line  on  the  west  is  the  141st  meridian. 

(iii)  The  density  of  population  is  about  13  per  square  mile.  Much  of  th^  surfkoe 
is  mountainous  or  hilly;  and  there  is  a  great  sandy  desert  in  the  north-west.  Bat 
west  of  Melbourne  there  are  enormous  numbers  of  extinct  volcanoes ;  and,  where 
these  oMor,  the  soil  is  extremely  rich. 

20.  Industries  and  Oommeroe. — The  chief  industries  are  slieei^- 
farming,  agrlonltnre,  and  mining.  By  far  the  largest  export  is  wo<A ; 
next,  though  at  a  distance,  come  gold,  and  breadstnffli.  The  largest 
imports  are  cotton,  timber.  Iron,  and  coal.  There  are  about  2000 
miles  of  railway  in  the  colony,  with  over  4000  miles  of  telegraph  line. 

(1)  Wool  is  exported  to  the  value  of  about  £5,000,000. 

(ii)  The  export  of  gold  has  fallen  to  less  than  £2,000,000 ;  but,  twenty  years  ago,  it 
amounted  to  nearly  £10,000,000. 

(iii)  The  exports  to  the  United  Kingdom  amount  yearly  to  about  £6,000,000 ;  the 
imports  fh>m  this  country  to  nearly  £6,000,000. 

21.  Towns. — There  are  in  Victoria  four  towns  with  a  population 
of  more  than  20,000  persons.  These  are  KeilKrame,  Ballarat,  Sand- 
hurst, and  Qeelong.  KeilKrame  is  the  capital,  and  also  the  largest 
commercial  and  manufacturing  town.  ' 

({)  MELBOTJBIIB  (450),  on  the  Tarra,  has  grown  in  the  last  forty  years  into  a  town 
nearly  as  large  as  LiverpooL  It  stands  on  seven  hills  which  rise  gradually  fh>m  the 
Yarra,  and  is  one  of  the  best  built  and  noblest  cities  in  the  world.  Wide  streets  with 
high  and  beautiful  baildings  on  each  side,  large  public  parks  and  luxuriant  gardens, 
magnificent  public  edifices  built  of  an  almost  imperishable  stone  distinguish  Mel« 
bourne  among  other  cities.  It  has  also  a  noble  University  and  a  fine  Free  Library. 
Its  two  suburbs,  St.  KUda  and  BrigMon,  stand  on  the  lovely  shores  of  Port  Phillip. 

(ii)  Ballarat  (40)  is  one  of  the  most  fkmous  gold-mining  towns  in  the  world.  The 
gold  was  at  first  found  in  great  quantities  in  the  alluvial  soil ;  bat  this  has  been 
worked  out,  and  gold  is  now  got  by  crushing  the  quartz  "  reefb." 

(iii)  Saadlnnt  (37),  another  gold-mining  town,  about  100  miles  from  Melbourne. 

(iv)  Oooloac  (25)  is  a  town  on  a  branch  of  Port  Phillip  Bay  which  manofaotares  ^ 
**  tweeds."— Behvea  is  the  rising  inland-nort  of  Victoria.  .  #       J/ 
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22.  NBW  SOUTH  WALES. — This  colony,  the  oldest  in  Australia,  is 
about  900  miles  long  by  600  broad.  It  is  about  ten  times  the  size  of 
Irelan<i^  It  consists  of  mountain,  table-land,  and  plain.  The  chief 
ranges  running  through  it  are  the  Blue  Mountains,  the  Ltverpool 
Rancre,  and  the  New  Bng^anrt  Ban^re.  Its  population  is  smaller 
than  that  of  Victoria,  though  its  area  is  four  times  as  large. 

(i)  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Queensland ;  on  the  east  by  the  FadQc ;  on  the 
south  by  Yiotorla ;  and  on  the  west  by  South  Australia. 

(ii)  The  population  of  the  colony  gives  only  about  8^  persons  to  the  square  mile. 
This  is  due  to  three  causes :  (a)  its  mineral  treasures  are  more  thinly  distributed ; 
(b)  the  arable  lands  occur  as  oases  dotted  at  wide  intervals  over  the  country ;  (e)  the 
rainfUl,  at  a  distance  of  150  miles  inland,  ceases  to  be  sufficient  for  crops. 

23.  Industries  and  Commerce. — The  chief  industries  are  sheep- 
farminff  and  agriculture ;  and  there  is  also  some  mining.  The  chief 
exports  are  wool;  silver,— at  a  great  distance ;  coal,  and  tin.  The  largest 
imports  are  those  of  drapery  and  dotliing.  The  largest  trade  is  done 
with  Great  Britain,  which  takes  about  half  the  exports,  and  sends 
a  third  of  the  imports,  amounting  to  about  £7,000,000. — There  are 
about  2000  miles  of  railway  in  the  colony,  with  22,000  miles  of 
telegraph  wire. 

0)  There  are  more  than  50  million  sheep  in  the  colony ;  and  the  annual  export  of 
wool  amounts  to  over  £10,000,000,  of  which  Great  Britain  takes  more  than  f  ths 

(ii)  New  South  Wales  is  richer  in  eoal  than  any  other  Austnlian  colony ;  about 
8,000,000  tons  are  raised  annually. 

(iii)  Since  gold-mining  began,  the  product  of  gold  down  to  1888  is  about  £40,000,000 ; 
of  ooiO,  about  £20,000,000. 

24.  Towns. — There  is  only  one  large  town  in  New  South  Wales — 
Sydney,  the  capital.  There  are  only  four  other  towns  with  a  popula- 
tion of  over  10,000 — ^Maitland,  Newcastle,  Paramatta,  and  Bathurst. 

(i)  snmST  (400),  the  oldest  city  in  Australia,  is  the  capital  of  New  South  Wales. 
Its  commanding  situation  on  a  splendid  harbour,  and  its  broad  streets,  with  noble 
public  buildings,  have  earned  for  it  the  title  of  *'  Queen  of  the  South."  Its  natural 
situation  makes  it  one  of  the  finest  cities  in  the  world :  the  sea,  with  its  coves, 
bays,  and  inlets,  looks  in  upon  it  everywhere ;  its  rugged  promontories,  beautifbl 
gardens,  its  mingling  of  sea  and  land,  hill  and  vaUey,  rock  and  wood  and  grassy 
slopes,  its  combination  of  the  most  luxuiiant  vegetation  both  of  tropical  and  temperate 
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ion«s,  startle  and  delight  the  visitor  at  every  turn.    Port  Jackson  may  be  compared 
with  the  harbour  of  Rio  Janeiro. 

"  Bo  InazpnMlljlj  lordr  is  Port  Jftckaon  that  it  makw  a  man  aak  hlmMlf  whathor  It  would 
not  bo  worth  hia  while  to  moro  hU  goods  to  th«  OMtom  ooatt  of  Aostxalia,  in  order  that 
he  might  look  on  it  ae  long  ae  he  can  loc^  at  anything."— Tnoixorc 

(ii)  MaHlawrt,  on  the  Hunter,  owes  its  wealth  to  the  floods  of  that  river,  which 
annually  bring  down  new  soil  to  the  snrroanding  conntry. 

(iii)  Hewowtta  is  the  principal  shipping  port  on  the  east  coast ;  it  is  second  onlf  to 
Sydney.    It  ships  chiefly  coaL 

(iv)  Paramatta,  a  little  to  the  north  of  Sydney,  is  ikmons  for  its  Insdous  firoits— ita 
orchards  and  orangeries. 

(v)  Baftant  is  the  principal  town  in  the  colony  on  the  western  slopes.  It  stands 
in  the  middle  of  the  chief  wheat-growing  district  of  the  colony,  and  also  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  gold  mines. 

25.  QUEENSLAND. — This  is  the  most  northerly  colony  in  Australia, 
the  one  which  has  most  land  within  the  tropics,  and  which  has  there- 
fore the  hottest  climate.  It  is  1300  miles  long,  800  broad ;  and  its 
area  is  more  than  three  times  the  size  of  France.  Eanges  of  moan- 
tains  ran  along  the  coast ;  and  it  has  more  table-land  than  any  other 
colony.  Half  of  its  whole  area  is  covered  with  forest.  It  has  foar 
slopes ;  and  its  rivers  flow  in  four  directions — ^north*  south,  east,  and 
west  The  Fltzroy  and  the  Bnrdekin  are  the  most  important,  as  they 
bring  down  large  quantities  of  fertilising  sediment.  The  population 
is  half  a  million  ;  the  land  could  support  hundreds  of  millions. 

(i)  There  are  about  10,000  Chinese,  at  work  chiefly  in  the  gold  mines;  and  about 
10,000  "Kanakas"  (=> men)— Polynesians  Imported  from  the  neighbouring  islands — 
chiefly  engaged  in  growing  sugar. 

(ii)  There  are  perhaps  18,000  aborigines— mostly  in  York  Peninsula. 

26.  Indastrles  and  Commerce. — The  chief  industries  are  sheep- 
rearing,  mining:,  and  agrlcnltore.  The  leading  grain-crop  is  maize ; 
and  the  cultivation  of  sugar  is  a  growing  industry.  The  chief  articles 
of  export  are  wool,  gdld,  and  sogar.  The  |Nrincipal  imports  are  iron, 
clothes,  and  oottonB.~There  are  about  2000  miles  of  railway  in  the 
colony,  and  9000  miles  of  telegraph  Une. 

There  Is  in  Queensland  a  coal-fleld  as  large  as  the  whole  of  Scotland ;  but  the 
coal  is  not  yet  worked,  for  want  of  easy  access  to  the  sea. 
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27.  Towns. — The  only  town  of  any  importance  is  Brisbane,  the 
capital  The  only  other  towns  with  a  population  of  over  10,000  are 
Bodduunpton  and  Karyborongli. 

(i)  WBTHWimOO)  stands  on  the  river  Brisbane,  aboat  500  miles  north  of  Sydney. 
The  botanical  gardens  are  fbll  of  Interesting  tropioal  plants. 

(ii)  loddiamplMi  Is  a  growing  port  for  metallic  ores  on  the  Fitzroy. 

(iii)  Karyborovgli,  on  the  Mary,  is  a  rising  centre  of  the  sugar  industry. 

28.  SOUTH  AUBTBALIA. — This  is  the  second  largest  colony  on  the 
continent ;  but  only  a  very  small  portion  of  it  is  settled.  It  is  about 
2000  miles  long  by  800  wide  ;  and  its  area  contains  nearly  a  million 
square  miles.  But  it  is  only  the  southern  part  that  is  inhabited, 
and  that  by  only  about  350,000  persons.  The  chief  mountain-range 
is  Flinders  Ban^re ;  and  the  chief  river  in  the  interior  is  Finke  Greek, 
which  sometimes  dries  up  before  it  can  reach  Lake  Eyre.  The  lower 
part  of  the  Murray  flows  through  South  Australia. 

(1)  South  Anstralia  proper  begins  at  20*  South  lat. ;  the  northern  part  Is  called 
the  HortlMm  Torltoiy,  which  is  mostly  desert,  with  a  few  fertile  spots. 

(ii)  The  settled  part  of  South  Austrilia  is  not  much  larger  than  Scotland^ 

(ill)  The  Xanrnj  falls  into  Lake  Alexandrina,  a  wide  shallow  sheet  of  f^^h  water ; 
so  that  the  whole  of  its  basin  may  be  regarded  as  a  continental  basin. 

(iv)  The  HortlMni  TWiitory  is  mostly  desert ;  but,  in  the  hotter  and  more  fertile 
parts,  Chinese  are  engaged  in  growing  tropical  products.  There  are  also  rich  gold- 
flelds.    The  chief  town  is  PalmenftoB,  on  the  magnificent  harbour  of  Port  Darwin. 

29.  Industries  and  Oommerce. — South  Australia  is  the  chief  wheat- 
growing  colony  on  the  continent ;  and  the  wheat  area  is  about  half 
the  size  of  Scotland.  In  addition  to  agriooltore,  the  chief  industries 
are  mining,  sheep-rearing,  and  wine-making.  The  chief  exports  are 
wool,  wheat,  and  copper.  The  principal  imports  are  iron,  <flothing, 
cottons,  woollens,  machinery,  etc.  Great  Britain  takes  most  of  the 
exports,  and  sends  most  of  the  imports.  There  are  about  1800  miles 
of  railway  ;  and  6000  miles  of  telegraph  line. 

(i)  The  most  important  agricultural  products  are  whtai,  wIm,  and  oUTe-oiL 

(ii)  We  buy  fh>m  South  Australia  about  £8,000,000  worth  of  wool  a  year. 

(iii)  Copper  constitutes  the  chief  mineral  wealth  of  the  colony.  Berra  Bnra  was 
once  the  great  copper-mine ;  but  it  has  been  eclipsed  by  Wallaroo,  on  Spencer  Gulf. 
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(It)  The  OrerlAad  Ttkfr»pli  Um  of  South  Australia  is  one  of  the  greatest  wonders  of 
the  world.  A  linei  1973  miles  long,  stretching  across  a  whole  continent.  fh)m  Adelaide 
to  Port  Darwin,  and  crossing  a  series  of  deserts,  most  of  them  entirely  waterless,  with 
tracks  to  be  cleared  through  almost  impenetrable  scrub,  with  drought  to  be  fought 
by  the  engineers  in  one  place  and  floods  in  another,  with  food  and  all  materials  to 
be  carted  hundreds  of  miles,  and  all  this  done  by  one  of  the  poorest  Australian 
colonies,  must  command  our  admiration  and  respect. 


30.  Towns. — ^There  is  only  one  town  of  any  importance  in  South 
Australia ;  and  that  is  Adelaide,  the  capital  The  other  towns  are 
very  small ;  for  most  of  the  inhabitants  are  engaged  in  agriculture. 

(i)  ADKLAZra  (70;  but,  within  a  radius- of  ten  miles,  150)  stands  on  the  little  river 
Torrens.  The  city  is  backed  by  the  Mount  Lofty  Range,  in  which  reservoirs  have 
been  constructed  capable  of  holding  1,000,000,000  gallons  of  water.  The  botanic 
gardens  rank  next  to  those  of  Sydney. 

(ii)  Port  Addalde  stands  about  7  miles  from  the  city  of  Adelaide. 

31.  WEST  AUSTRALIA — This  colony  occupies  nearly  one-third  of  the 
whole  continent ;  but  most  of  it  is  desert,  only  three  small  portions 
on  the  coast  are  settled,  and  the  total  inhabitants  amount  to  only 
50,000— the  number  of  a  small  English  town.  This  is  only  one 
person  to  about  27  square  miles.  But  the  colony  is  growing.  Its 
chief  exports  are  wool  and  gold.  The  capital  is  Pertb,  on  the  Swan 
river.  There  are  about  500  miles  of  railway  and  3000  miles  of 
telegraph  line. 

(i)  In  the  last  few  years  the  colony  has  prospered  greatly.  The  revenue  has  risen, 
aud  the  population  has  increased.  This  is  due  to  the  greatly  extended  discovery  of 
gold,  notably  at  the  now  famous  Coolgardte  fields.  In  1890  the  gold  exirart  was 
£96,000 ;  to-day  it  is  considerably  over  a  million. 

(ii)  The  KlBberl«y  District,  in  the  north,  seems  now  to  be  the  rising  portion  of  the 
colony.  And  this  also  for  three  reasons :  (a)  the  discovery  of  a  gold-field  ;  (5)  the 
discovery  of  rich  grassy  plains ;  and  (c)  the  growth  of  the  pearl-fisheries. 

(iii)  The  two  best  things  in  West  Australia  are  its  timber  and  its  fine  climate.  The 
gigantic  Karri— one  of  the  tallest  trees  in  the  world,  and  the  Jairal^  which  grows  a 
wood  that  resists  the  white  ant  on  land  and  the  ship-worm  at  sea,  are  two  trees  which 
yield  large  quantities  of  exceUent  timber.— The  climate  is  one  of  the  finest  known- 
hot,  dry,  and  also  bracing.  "  It  is  a  climate  such  as  no  other  in  the  world  can  excel, 
and  few  equal,  for  health-giving  attributes." 
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32.  TASMANIA. — The  colony  of  Tamnanla  is  an  island  which  is  as 
large  as  Scotland  without  its  attendant  islands.  It  has  a  long 
and  irregular  coast  line,  with  many  good  harbours.  It  is  perhaps 
the  most  thoroughly  mountainous  island  on  the  globe,  and  has  been 
called  <Hhe  Switzerland  of  the  South."  A  high  table-land  fills  the 
middle  of  the  island ;  and  on  and  round  this  rise  mountain-ranges 
and  peaks,  and  from  it  run  down  four  slopes.  Mountain,  table-land, 
valley,  ravine,  and  glen  are  mingled  in  the  most  picturesque  con- 
fusion. The  two  largest  valleys — those  of  the  Derwent  and  the  Tamar 
— run  south  and  north.  There  are  many  other  smaller  rivers,  which 
never  fail  for  want  of  water,  which  flow  through  picturesque  sceneiy 
and  magnificent  forests,  and  are  adorned  with  splendid  waterfalls. 
There  are  numerous  alpine  lakes  on  the  central  table-land — the 
highest  being  Great  Lake  and  Lake  St.  dalr.  The  climate  is  cooler 
and  the  air  more  refreshing  than  that  of  Australia ;  and  hence  the 
island  has  become  a  health-resort  The  capital  is  Hobart ;  and  the 
chief  port,  Launoeston.  The  chief  exports  are  wo<fl,  tin,  fruity  timber, 
and  gold. — The  population  of  the  whole  island  is  only  about  iJB^OOO 
— ^half  the  population  of  BristoL 

(i)  The  highest  moimtaiiu,  which  Just  exceed  0000  ft,  are  Ondle  lff«wrt»i»  in  the 
west,  and  Ben  LosMiid  in  the  east.    They  are  snow>capped  for  most  of  the  year. 

(ii)  The  most  remarkable  mammals  are  the  "  Tigei^iVQir'— the  largest  of  all 
camiyorous  marsupials,  and  the  "  Tasmanian  Devil." 

(iii)  The  aborigines  are  completely  extinct. 

(Iv)  There  are  about  400  miles  of  railway— the  chief  line  being  between  Hobart  and 
Launceston.    There  are  about  2000  miles  of  tel^n^iph  line. 

(v)  HOBABT  (80),  on  the  Derwent,  at  the  end  of  the  island  farthest  fh>m  Australia, 
stands  at  the  foot  of  the  noble  Mount  Wellington.  It  has  a  very  good  harbour.  "  It 
is  surrounded  by  hills  and  mountains,"  says  Mr.  Trollope,  "  fh>m  which  views  can  be 
had  which  would  make  the  fortune  of  any  district  in  Europe.  And  the  air  of  Hobart 
is  perfect  air."  It  is  famous  for  its  excellent  fhiits.  Lamoestoai,  on  the  Tamar,  has 
a  fldr  amount  of  trade  and  shipping,  which  its  situation  near  Australia  brings  to  it. 
TlnoonrteW  is  the  capital  of  the  gold-mining  district. 

(vi)  Tasmania  receives  most  of  its  imports  (clothing,  iron,  cottons,  etc)  fh)m 
Victoria ;  and  the  next  largest  quantity  fh>m  Great  Britain. 

33.  NEW  ZBALAin). — ^The  group  of  islands  which  lie  between  34** 
and  47*  S.  lat.— entirely  in  the  Temperate  Zone,  about  1200  miles 
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from  Australia,  is  called  New  Zealand.   This  group  consists  of  two  large 
islands — North  Island  and  South  Island,  and  one  yery  small  one — 


Itomfm  i:»f I 
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Stewart  Island.  The  two  larger  islands  are  together  a  little  more  than 
twice  the  size  of  England  without  Wales.  Their  surface  is  highly 
mountainous ;  and  one  long  cordillera  runs  through  both  islands  from 
south  to  north.  The  islands  are  well  watered ;  and  there  are  numerous 
lakes  and  rirers.  The  coast  line  is  long;  and  there  are  many 
good  harbours.  The  South  Island  is  remarkable  for  long  narrow 
fiords  called  '^  Sounds,"  with  high  steep  cliffs  hemming  them  in. 

(i)  The  North  and  South  Islands  aro  separated  by  Oook  Stnlk ;  South  Island  is 
separated  from  Stewart  Island  by  Fotmmuc  (Fovd)  Strait. 

(U)  Hortk  Uaiid  has  an  area  of  45,000  square  miles ;  Soath  Uaiid  about  68,000. 


(ill)  Many  parts  of  New  Zealand  remind  one  of  the  romantic  scenery  of  Scotland. 
A  New  Zealander,  after  seeing  Scotland,  will  say:  ** There  is  no  place  in  the  world 
like  Scotland,  except  New  Zealand."  And.  a  Scotchman  says  :  "  There  Is  no  place  in 
the  world  like  New  Zealand,  except  Scotland." 


34.  Build. — ^Both  islands  are  mountainous,  and  eyen  rugged,  with 
narrow  plains  on  the  west,  and  broader  plains  on  the  east  side.  The 
South  Island  is  the  more  mountainous  of  the  two ;  and  the  lofty 
range  runs  very  near  to  the  western  coast.  The  mountain-range  in 
this  island  is  called  the  Sonthem  Alps  ;  and  the  highest  point  in  it  is 
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Konnt  Cook,  which  attains  the  height  of  12,350  ft. — a  little  less  than 
that  of  Mont  Blanc — The  highest  mountains  in  the  North  Island  lie 
nearer  to  the  eastern  coast,  and  are  all  volcanic.  The  loftiest  peak 
in  that  island  is  Mount  Egmont  (8270  ft.). — The  largest  lake  in  New 
Zealand  is  Lake  Taupo  (in  North  Island) ;  and  the  largest  riyer  is 
Waikato,  which  is  the  outlet  of  Lake  Taupo.  The  widest  plain  is 
that  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  South  Island, — and  is  called  Canter- 
bury  Plains. — ^Evidences  of  volcanic  action — past  or  present — abound 
almost  everywhere  in  New  Zealand,  more  especially  in  the  centre  of 
the  North  Island. 

(i)  The  Soathem  Alps  rise  above  the  line  of  perpetual  snow ;  and  their  higher 
vaUeys  are  filled  yrith.  large  glaciers,  the  lower  with  beaatifbl  lakes. 

(it)  Momat  Sgmoat  is  a  r^:alarly  shaped,  snow-topped,  volcanic  cone  which  stands  by 
itself  in  the  south-west  comer  of  the  North  Island,  and  rises  "in  solitary  grandeur." 

(iii)  Lak«  Taapo  is  a  *' veritable  inland  sea,"  about  six  times  the  size  of  Loch 
Lomond ;  and  of  an  unknown  depth.  It  is  said  to  be  the  old  crater  of  an  extinct 
volcano.  It  is  surrounded  by  volcanic  deposits  which  form  a  table-land  rising  1000  ft 
above  its  surface. 

(iv)  The  Waikato,  about  25  miles  from  its  outlet,  passes  through  a  most  striking 
group  of  hot  springs.  "Along  its  banks  white  clouds  of  steam  ascend  from  hot 
cascades  fklling  into  the  river,  and  from  basins  of  boiling  water  shut  in  by  white 
masses  of  stone.  Steaming  fountains  rise  at  short  intervals,  sometimes  two  or 
more  playing  simultaneously." — The  active  volcano  of  Toofaxlro  rises  a  few  miles  off. 
—Farther  north  Is  a  zone  of  hot  springs,  solfataras,  fumaroles,  and  mud  volcanoes, 
more  than  a  thousand  in  number.  There  is  nothing  like  it  anywhere  else  in  the 
world.— The  Xolynnot  or  a«tha  is  the  largest  river  in  the  South  Island. 

(v)  The  Lake  Mstriet,  which  lies  north-east  of  Lake  Taupo,  is,  in  its  own  fashion, 
the  most  remarkable  region  in  the  world.  It  is  famous  for  its  wonderfld  collection  of 
geysers,  sulphurous  springs,  palatial  terraces,  lovely  natural  baths,  edged  with  flinty 
deposits  which  look  like  tinted  marble— pink  or  white,  and  filled  with  hot  trans- 
parent water  of  the  clearest  and  strongest  blue.  The  pure  white  of  the  flinty  deposits, 
the  intense  blue  of  the  waters,  the  vivid  green  of  the  surrounding  vegetation,  the 
bright  red  of  the  bare  earth,  the  whirling  clouds  of  steam— all  go  to  form  a  scene 
which  is  unequalled  on  the  fkce  of  the  globe.  (The  pink  and  white  terraces  were 
lately  destroyed  by  the  eruption  of  a  neighbouring  volcano.)        >  • 


35.  Climate,  Vegetation,  etc. — The  climate  of  New  Zealand  is  like 
that  of  England — only  warmer  and  more  equable.  The  sea-breezes 
temper  the  summer  heat,  and  add  warmth  to  the  air  in  winter.     The 
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prevalent  winds  are  north-west,  cross  a  great  breadth  of  ocean,  and 
are  laden  with  moisture  ;  hence  the  west  coasts  are  much  more  rainy 
than  the  east. — The  timber  belongs  chiefly  to  the  tribe  of  pines ;  and 
the  Kauri  pine  is  the  most  valuable  tree  in  the  islands.  There  are  no 
native  grains  or  fruits  ;  and  those  now  cultivated  were  introduced  by 
the  settlers. — The  fauna  of  New  Zealand  is  very  peculiar  :  there  are 
no  marsupials  at  all ;  and  a  quaint  native  bird  is  a  wingless  running 
bird  called  the  apteryx. 

(i)  Forests  covering  abont  12,000,000  acres  are  a  characteristic  feature  in  New 
Zealand.  Kauri  gum,  a  product  of  the  Kanri  pine,  used  for  fine  vamishee,  is  foond 
in  the  soil  on  the  sites  of  old  Eaorl  forests,  and  at  the  foot  of  growing  trees.  The 
Kanri  pine  itself  supplies  excellent  timber. 

(ii)  The  only  native  mammsls  are  two  small  kinds  of  bat.— There  are  no  snakes.— 
There  are  fonr  kinds  of  apteryx— without  wings  or  tail-feathers,  and  a  little  larger  than 
a  hen.    They  have  short  legs,  bills  like  a  snipe's,  and  long  brown  hair-like  fedthers. 

36.  Industries  and  Conuneroe. — The  chief  industries  are  ilieep- 
farming,  agricnltore,  and  mining.  By  far  the  largest  export  is  jrod  ; 
and  after  it,  though  at  a  great  distance,  come  gold,  grain,  tromn  meat, 
and  Kauri  gum.  Much  the  largest  trade  is  done  with  Great  Britain 
(the  exports  and  imports  to  and  from  England  amount  to  about 
£11,000,000) ;  and  the  Australian  Colonies  have  also  considerable 
commercial  dealings  with  New  Zealand. 

(i)  The  colony  owns  about  20,000,000  sheep. 

(ii)  The  total  value  of  the  gold  raised  in  New  Zealand  since  !k867  amounts  to 
£45,000,000.— There  are  also  numerous  coal-mines  in  the  colony. 

(iil)  The  chief  ports  are :  (a)  In  the  North  Island :  Awklaad,  Hapter,  and  WemagtoB; 
(b)  in  the  South  Island :  HalsoB  and  1 


(iv)  There  are  nearly  2000  mUes  of  raUway  in  both  islands ;  and  nearly  5000  miles 
of  telegraph. 

37.  Towns.— There  are  only  four  towns  in  New  Zealand  with  a 
population  of  over  20,000  inhabitants.  These  are  Auckland,  the 
largest,  and  WeUingUm  in  North  Island  ;  Dnnedln  and  Otarlstchurdi 
in  the  South  Island. 

(i)  Awklsad  (fiO)  stands  on  an  excellent  harbour  in  the  beautiful  Qulf  of  Hauraki 
It  is  the  largest  city  in  New  Zealand,  and  was  at  one  time  the  seat  of  government. 
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(11)  WiLLmoTON  (80)  Is  the  capital  of  New  Zealand.  It  stands  on  Cook  Strait, 
about  1200  miles  from  Sydney. 

(ill)  Doaadln)  (50),  the  capital  of  the  old  province  of  Otago,  is  the  largest  commercial 
city  in  the  colony.    It  is  inhabited  chiefly  by  Scotchmen. 

(iv)  Ohrlstoluindi  (46),  the  '*City  of  the  Plains,"  is  the  capital  of  the  province  of 
Canterbniy.    It  has  a  beautlfal  situation  on  the  river  Avon.    Its  port  is  I^tttftoa. 

(v)  The  population  of  the  whole  of  New  Zeal£nd  is  about  650,000  CLeaa  than  the 
population  of  Glasgow),  of  whom  about  40,000  are  Maoriee.  The  Maories  are  not  a 
native  race ;  but  came  originally  fi*om  some  island  in  Polynesia.  ^ 

V 

POLYNESIA. 

1.  IntToduotoTy. — Poljuasia  is  the  name  generally  given  to  all  the 
islands  in  the  Pacific  Ocean.  But  the  Pacific  Islands  are  more 
correctly  divided  into  three  groups  :  Bldlaneala,  Mieronesia,  and 
PoljmeBia. 

PotyiMtia  maaiu  the  "  BcgUm  of  lUny  Ulaada,'*  firom  the  Greek  polya,  nuBy,  and  ii««o«,  •& 
UUnd.  Melane$ia  meuis  the  "  Blaek-I«Uiid  Beglon  "  (nwlat.  Uadc) ;  and  Miercmuiat  the 
"  B«floa  of  Small  Ulanda  **  (mOeroi,  niudl). 

(i)  The  countless  islands  of  Polynesia  are  partly  of  volcanic,  partly  of  coral 
formation ;  and  sometimes  a  combination  of  both.  The  coral  islands  are  by  Ikr  the 
more  numerous.  These  consist  of  atolls  or  low  reeCs,  only  a  few  feet  above  the  sea- 
level,  and  enclosing  a  central  lagoon.  The  volcanic  islands,  again,  are  often  surrounded 
by  reefii  of  coral,  which  the  coral  polype  has  built  on  the  submarine  slopes  of  the 
mountains  whose  roots  go  deep  down  into  the  sea. 

(ii)  The  Sandwich,  Society,  and  Friendly  (or  Tonga)  Islands  are  all  volcanic ;  the 
Oarollnes,  Marshall  Islands,  and  Low  Archipelago  are  the  work  of  the  coral  polype,   i 

2.  The  Two  Cliief  Oroups. — The  two  most  important  island-groups 
in  the  Pacific  Ocean  are  the  Sandwich  IslandB  in  the  north  (lat.  20** 
N.),  and  the  Fiji  Islands  in  the  south  (lat.  20*  S.)  They  are  about 
4000  miles  from  each  other.  Both  are  places  of  call  for  British  and 
American  steamers  running  between  the  three  continents  of  Asia, 
America,  and  Australia  ;  and  both  are  destined  to  become  great 
centres  of  oceanic  trade. 

(i)  The  BaadvIA  Idaads  lie  a  little  south  of  the  Tropic  of  Cancer.  The  ffeonp 
consists  of  seven  inhabited  volcanic  islands — ^the  largest  of  which  Is  Hawaii,  and  the 
second  largest  Oahu.  The  total  area  of  all  is  a  little  larger  than  Torkshire.  The 
group  is  "an  earthly  Paradise,  washed  by  the  soft  blue  and  sunny  waters  of  the 
Padflc,  and  breathed  on  by  mild  and  balmy  xephyrs.**    The  people  are  gay  and  light- 
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hearted  idlan.  Thay  gaUop  on  their  ponies  over  the  white  lands,  and  disport  them- 
selves on  the  white  create  of  the  smging  billow8.~Hawaii  ia  a  naked  and  waterless 
Iron-bonnd  island— a  mass  of  lava,  foil  of  volcanoes.  There  are  fonr  active  volcanoes 
—three  of  them  the  highest  moontains  in  Polynesia;  and  the  two  highest  are 
nana  Kea  (1S,840  ft),  and  Kana  Loa  (13,650  ft).  Near  Ifanna  Loa  is  KUaoM,  the 
most  remarkable  volcano  in  the  world.  Ite  crater  is  a  fltthomless  oval  abyss,  flUed 
with  a  glowing  lake  of  boiling  lava,  which  rises  and  fidls  at  regnlar  intervals. —The 
soil  of  the  islands  is  extremely  tortile ;  and  the  chief  crops  are  sugar  and  rice.  The 
capital  is  Honehihi  (on  OahnX  a  splendid  land-locked  harbonr,  with  water  deep  enough 
for  the  laigest  steamers.    American  inflnenoe  is  strongest  in  the  islands. 

(U)  Hm  PUi  Idaada  (which  belong  to  Great  Britain)  lie  a  little  north  of  the  Tropic  of 
Capricorn.  There  are  more  than  200  islands ;  abont  80  are  inhabited.  The  largest  is 
Vltl  Leva,  a  little  more  than  |ds  the  size  of  Yorkshire ;  the  second  largest  is  Taaaa 
L«v«.  Both  are  monntainons  (the  highest  peaks  abont  5000  ft),  of  volcanic  origin, 
well  wooded,  and  extremely  fertile.  The  eastern  or  "  weather-side  "  of  the  islands  is 
one  dense  mass  of  toopical  vegetetion,  one  unbroken  green  mantle  of  hnge  trees, 
coontless  creepers,  and  other  plante.  The  lee  side  is  a  graasy  country  dotted  with 
screw-pines.— The  Fijians  are  a  dark-coloured,  fHzzly-haired,  bearded  race,  tall, 
muscular,  and  well-formed,  fliey  were  once  cannibals.  The  principal  produote  of  the 
islands  are  sugar,  ooprot  and  bananas.— The  capital  is  8«va  (on  Viti  Levu);  the  only 
other  town  of  any  sise  is  Levaka.- There  is  regular  steam-commnnication  to  New 
Zealand,  Australia,  and  Great  Britein. 


3.  MELAIVBSIA. — ^The  groups  of  islands  which  go  by  the  name  of 
MeTanftria  lie  between  the  Moluccas  and  the  Fiji  Islands.  The  in- 
habitants belong  to  the  Papuan  Baoe.  By  far  the  largest  island  is 
Papua  or  New  Oulnea.  The  important  groups  are  the  Bismardc 
Arohipeiaffo,  the  Salomon  Islands,  the  New  HelirideSy  New  Caledonia, 
and  the  Fiji  Islands. 

(i)  Hew  OafaMa  is  the  largest  isknd  in  the  world.  It  has  an  area  of  800,000  square  miles 
— tentim^r^e  8izfi.QtS0Qt]juid»Jti  ona-fQarULiSCKSr  tb4.n  the  whole  Austrian  Empire. 
It  lies  between  the  Equator  and  Torres  Strait,  and  has  the  Moluccas  on  the  west  of 
it  The  island  is  very  mounteinous ;  and  the  height  of  some  of  the  mountains  in  the 
interior  has  been  estimated  at  18,000  ft— by  fkr  the  loftiest  summite  which  rise  within 
the  space  between  the  Himalayas  and  the  Andes.  The  lofty  well-marked  range  in  the  east 
of  the  island  is  called  Owea  Stanley.  The  soil  is  exceedingly  fertile ;  and  the  country  is 
overgrown  with  dense  viigin  forests.  Gigantic  trees,  matted  together  with  lianas, 
shut  out  the  rays  of  the  sun.  Tree-ferns,  palms,  orchids,  cinnamon-trees,  and  flgs  are 
very  common.  Animals  are  scarce ;  and  the  laigest  mammal  is  the  wild  pig.  But  the 
island  is  rich  in  birds-of-paradise,  king-flshen,  pairote,  and  pigeons.  The  Papuan  race 
is  of  a  deep  sooty-brown  or  black  complexion,  with  dry  and  woolly  hair,  which  grows 
in  one  large  firm  mass  of  dense  curls.    (The  word  papva  means  '*wooIly-haiied.") 
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The  iilancl  is  held  by  three  European  powers :  the  Dutch  in  the  western  half;  tlie 
Oermans  in  the  north-east ;  and  the  English  in  the  south-east. 

(ii)  BlsBsrA  ArehlpeUfo  is  the  new  name  for  the  group  formerly  called  New  Britain, 
which  was  seised  by  the  Germans.  The  separate  islands  have  been  rechristened  Kew 
Mecklenburg  (formerly  New  Ireland),  New  Pomerania  (New  Britain  before),  etc 
There  is  an  active  volcano  on  New  Pomerania.    The  people  are  cannibals. 

(iii)  The  Saleaoa  Idanda  are  a  volcanic  group  (now  also  in  German  hands);  and  tliere 
is  at  least  one  active  volcano.  The  forest  trees  are  magniQoent ;  and  tree-tons  grow 
to  the  height  of  40  ft.    Sandal- wood,  ebony,  and  lignum-ritse  grow  in  these  islands. 

(iv)  The  Hew  HeMdet,  to  the  south-east,  are  also  a  volcanic  group,  with  some  sma& 
outlying  coral-reef  islands.    Some  of  the  volcanoes  are  in  constant  activity. 

(v)  Mew  Oaledmila  is  the  most  southerly  of  the  Melanesiaa  Islands.  The  country  is 
very  mountainous.  Some  gold  and  much  nickel  are  founc^^  the  rocks.  The  island 
belongs  to  France  and  is  used  as  a  penal  settlement. 

(vi)  The  FUl  Iilaadf,  which  belong  to  Britain,  are  the  last  group  in  Melanesia. 

4.  MICJBONESIA. — The  groups  of  islands  in  the  r^on  known  as 
KicroneBla  rise  from  three  submarine  plateaus,  and  are  mostly  of 
coral  formation.  From  the  most  easterly  plateau  rise  the  CHlbert  and 
Marshall  Islands  ;  from  the  middle  plateau,  the  Carolin«s ;  and,  from 
the  north-westerly,  the  Marianne  or  Thieves  Islands. 

(i)  The  Gilbert  Arehipelasd  consists  of  16  islands,  all  coral  reefs  or  atolls,  llieii 
greatest  height  above  the  sea-level  is  20  fL  The  soil  is  only  a  few  inches  in  depth ; 
and  the  chief  crop  is  cocoa-nuts.  In  spite  of  this  apparent  povertyi  these  islands  are 
the  most  densely  peopled  in  the  Pacific  Some  of  the  islands  form  one  great  village ; 
and  the  average  for  the  whole  is  830  persons  to  the  square  mile.  Great  numbers  of 
fish  are  caught  in  the  lagoons. 

(ii)  The  Mmhsn  Archipelaco  is  also  entirely  of  coral  growth.  Most  of  the  group 
are  lagoon-islands.    There  are  30  distinct  atoUs.    The  population  is  only  10,000. 

(iii)  The  OueUaos  are  a  series  of  islands  which  stretch  across  SOOO  miles  of  sea. 
With  one  exception,  they  are  all  lagoon  formations.  On  the  low  islands,  the  bread- 
firuit ;  on  the  others,  the  taroj  is  the  principal  food. 

(iv)  The  MsrlaanM  belong  toVfST^^ey  contain  muiy  extinct  volcanoes. &-«^  9^*^^  ■ 


5.  P0LTNE8IA.— Polynesia  PropA  liefs  between  20**  S.  and  20''  N. 
lat  The  most  Important  groups  are  the  Tonga  or  mendly  Islands ;  the 
Samoa  Group ;  the  Socle^  Islands ;  the  Paumotu  or  Low  Arohipelaco  ; 
the  Marquesas  and  the  Sandwich  Islands.  The  inhabitants  belong 
mostly  to  the  one  race  of  Brown  Polynesians. 
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(i)  The  TrimOf  Undi  ooiudflt  entirely  of  ooral  or  of  volcanic  depoeits,  and  arc 
an  low.  The  largest  Island  is  Ttagatoba ;  and  steamers  both  fh>m  Australia  and  New 
Zealand  call  there  on  their  way  to  the  Sandwich  Islands.  There  are  several  active 
volcanoes.  The  natives,  who  are  "  Fair  Polynesians,"  are  the  cleverest  of  all  the 
Sonth  Sea  Islanders  in  making  tools,  weapons,  dresses,  etc. 

(ii)  The  BasMa  Qnmp  are  also  volcanic,  and  are  said  to  be  among  the  loveliest 
islands  in  the  Padflc.    Cocoa-nuts  are  largely  grown  for  exportation. 

(iii)  The  Becletj  Uaads  are  in  the  hands  of  the  French,  who  also  hold  the  Low  and 
Marquesas  Archipelagoes.  The  chief  member  of  the  group  is  Tahiti,  one  of  the 
grandest,  strangest,  and  most  picturesque  countries  in  the  world.  It  is  entirely  com- 
posed of  lava,  and  the  mountains— which  are  everywhere— take  the  most  extraor- 
dinary shapes.  The  island  * '  rises  like  an  amphitheatre  in  a  succession  of  bold  circular 
terraces  towards  the  central  peaks ; "  and  the  roads  into  the  interior  are  through  the 
most  romantic  valleys  and  deep  gorges.  The  highest  point  is  nearly  8000  ft.  high. 
**  The  wayfarer  is  soothed  by  the  firagrance  of  sweet-smelling  flowers,  while  his  ears 
*  are  ravished  by  the  music  of  various  songsters  arrayed  in  the  brilliant  plumage 
of  the  tropics."  This  terrestrial  Eden  is  peopled  by  one  of  the  finest  races  in  the 
wodd ;  but  the  natives  are  dying  out.  Oranges  and  cocoa-nuts  are  the  chief  pro- 
ducts. The  capital  is  fapeete.  The  chief  exports  are  cocoa-nuts,  mother-of-pearl,  aud 
cotton  to  England ;  oranges  and  trepang  to  China. 

(iv)  The  Low  iLTohipelsco  consists  of  about  80  islets  encircled  by  coral  atolls— very 
thinly  peopled,  very  fiat,  and  without  rivers.    They  possess  rich  pearl-fisheries. 

( v)  The  Kar^oMas  are  all  of  volcanic  origin  without  coral  reefe.  The  natives  surpass 
even  the  Tahitians  in  physical  beauty.    They  too  are  dying  out. 

(vi)  The  Baadwleh  lilaadi,  which  have  been  described  on  p.  464,  are  the  most 
northerly  group  in  Polynesia.  a  t         I 
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AN  OUTLINE 

The  flgnrea  given  have  been  calculated  on  an  average  of  the  last  five  years,  taken 
from  the  Statesman's  Tear  Book  and  the  Imperial  Institute  Year  Book.  Thus  no 
figure  represents  an  individual  year,  unless  expressly  so  stated. 
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COMMERCIAL    GEOGRAPHY 

AN  OUTLINE 

1.  Oommerce  is  the  exchange  of  goods  or  commodities. 

(i)  Different  climates  and  coantries  yield  different  products. 

(ii)  No  country  in  the  world  produces,  or  can  produce,  all  that  is  necessary,  eon' 
venient,  useful,  or  ornamental,  if  the  nation  living  in  that  country  is  at  all  civilised. 

(iii)  One  country  produces  too  much  of  one  thing  and  too  little  of  another.  Hence 
commerce  b^ns  in  the  exchange  of  larplu  products  against  other  nrpkn  products. 

2.  Oommercial  Qeography  describes  this  planet  as  the  scene  of 
the  exchange  of  goods.    It  tries  to  set  forth  several  things. 

(i)  What  the  chief  articles  of  commerce  are ; 

(ii)  Where  these  are  to  be  found  in  the  largest  quantity ; 
(a)  In  the  best  condition  ;  and 
(6)  At  the  lowest  prices ; 

(iii)  How  the  goods  may  be  conveyed  firom  one  place  to  another ; 
(a)  At  the  smallest  expense ;  and 
(6)  In  the  shortest  time. 

3.  Commercial  Geography  also  describes  the  conditions  of  exchange 
between  country  and  country  ;  and,  to  a  more  limited  extent,  the  con- 
ditions which  underlie  the  production  of  the  articles  of  commerce. 

4.  The  chief  articles  of  commerce  in  the  world  may  be  classified 
into  two  kinds :  Natural  Products  and  Manufactured  Goods. 

(i)  An  agricultural  country  produces  raw  materials;  and,  in  general,  such  a 
country  lies  on  the  banks  of  rivers,  the  richest  parts  consisting  of  alluvial  soiL 

(ii)  A  manu&cturing  country  must  be  one  which  possesses  large  supplies  of  coal 
(force)  and  of  iron.  If  the  coal-fields  are  near  the  sea,  the  roanoliftcturing  country 
then  becomes  also  a  commercial  country. 
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5.  Natural  Products  are  again  subdiyided  into  : 

(i)  Vegetable : 

(a)  For  Food— as  wheat,  rice,  tea,  sugar,  etc 

(b)  For  (notUnff— as  cotton,  flax,  jute,  etc. 
(e)  For  Hiowfaiir— fts  timber  of  all  kinds. 

<ii)  Mineral: 

(a)  For  FmI— as  coal,  mineral  oil,  etc 

(&)  For  lUmiflMtarM — as  iron,  lead,  silver,  salt,  etc 

TlM  most  yaloAbU  mlncnds  are  not  the  so-called  "preciont  metaU"  (gold  and  sUrer),  but  ooal 
andiron. 

(iii)  Animal : 

(a)  For  Food— as  cattle,  fish,  etc. 

(&)  For  ClotUnff— as  wool,  silk,  for,  feathers,  etc 

6.  The  chief  conditions  of  the  production  of  articles  of  food  and 
clothing  are  three  :  ffood  boU,  heat,  and  znolstnre.  The  two  conditions 
of  heat  and  moisture  go  under  the  general  name  of  climate. 

(i)  Great  heat  and  great  moisture  are  required  to  produce  rice,  sugar,  etc  These 
are  called  troploal  fwodncts.  The  most  important  tropical  regions  are  the  Mobsoob 
Bogioiis,  in  which,  during  the  summer  or  "rainy  season,"  the  Avinds,  hot  and  laden 
with  moisture,  blow  from  the  sea. 

(ii)  Less  heat  and  much  less  moisture  are  needed  for  the  production  of  tea, 
tobacco,  and  cotton.    These  are  called  sob-troploal  prodveti. 

(iii)  Still  less  of  both  is  required  to  grow  wheat,  barley,  and  rye.'  These  are  the 
prodoets  of  the  Tomporato  Zono. 

7.  Soil  is  the  ground  in  which  plants  and  trees  grow  ;  and  it  is  on 
the  natural  wealth  of  the  soil  that  much  of  the  agricultural  prosperity 
of  a  country  depends.  Soil  consists  chiefly  of  the  fragments  of  rocks, 
mixed  up  with  organic  matter,  which  comes  either  from  the  rotting 
of  vegetation  or  from  the  decay  of  animal  substances.  The  best 
kinds  of  soil  are  vegetable-mould  or  "  leaf-mould,"  alluvial  soil,  lava 
soil,  "black  earth,"  and  loess. 

(i)  The  breaking  up  or  decomposition  of  the  rocks  is  called  "  weathering."  The 
small  fhtgments  of  weathering  rocks  are  carried  off  by  streams  or  by  wind. 

(ii)  AIluTlal  soil  is  that  which  is  washed  down  by  rivers  in  their  course  through 
rocks  or  oyer  land.  Much  of  it  consists  of  a  fine  sediment,  mixed  with  organic 
matter.  It  is  of  alluvial  soil  that  the  Dottas  of  rivers  are  composed.  The  best-marked 
specimen  of  a  delta  is  the  Delta  of  the  Nile ;  but  the  Rhine  (Hblhmd  is  bant  out  of 
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the  refuse  of  the  Alps  carried  down  by  the  Rhine),  the  Oanges,  the  Mininlppi,  etc, 
are  constantly  building  oat  deltas.  The  finer  soils,  which  are  generally  alluvial,  are 
the  most  fertUe. 

(iii)  Lavas  are  decomposed  into  soils  of  the  greatest  richness.  Such  soils  are 
found  In  Java  and  Japan,  in  Italy  ahd  Sicily,  in  Hungary  and  some  of  the  western 
United  States,  where  there  has  been  no  volcanic  activity  for  thousands  of  years. 

(fv)  Blaok  Murth  is  composed  largely  of  vegetable  matter.  It  is  found  in  Southern 
Russia,  in  the  upper  valley  of  the  Sir  Daria,  and  on  the  plateau  of  Southern  India. 
Much  of  the  soil  of  New  Brunswick  (in  the  Dominion  of  Canada)  has  been  fertilised 
by  fallen  leaves,  and  grows  excellent  wheat  There  is  also  a  fine  black  soil  in  the 
province  of  Manitoba  (Red  Rive^  Valley),  which  is  rich  in  organic  matter  and  very 
fertUe. 

(v)  Lo«ss  is  a  fine  yellowish  or  brownish  loam  (it  is  called  "Yellow  Earth"  in 
China),  which  is  found  in  the  valley  of  the  Rhine,  but  chiefly  in  the  most  fertile  parts 
of  the  Chinese  Empire.  This  soil  is  light  and  easy  to  work ;  but  it  is  so  porous  that 
the  rain  runs  through  it  too  fkst 

(vi)  Hew  mU  is  regularly  supplied  by  floods  in  several  countries.  Thus  a  new  soil  is 
given  to  Egypt  every  year ;  and  much  the  same  thing  happens  in  the  lower  valleys  of 
the  Ganges  and  the  Mississippi. 


PRODUCTS  OF  THE  TEOPICS. 

1.  The  Tropics  supply  the  following  articles  of  commerce  :  Rice, 
Coffee,  Sugar,  Cocoa,  some  Fruits  and  Farinaceous  Foods;  Jute, 
Hemp,  and  Coir ;  and  also  Indiarubber  and  Gutta-percha. 

(i)  The  tropical  friiits  imported  into  this  country  are  chiefly  Baaaaas  (firom  the 
West  Indies  and  other  parts  of  Tropical  America)  and  Ftae-applM  (from  the  West 
Indies  and  Natal).  The  banana  is  the  most  fruitful  of  all  food-plants.  It  pro- 
duces per  acre  44  times  more  by  weight  than  the  potato,  and  188  times  more  than 
wheat 

(ii)  The  Farinaceous  Foods  are  Sago  (from  the  West  Indies  and  the  Eastern  Archi- 
pelago), Tapioea  (f^m  the  East  Indies  and  the  West  Indies),  and  Arrow-root  (trom  the 
West  Indies  chiefly). 

(iii)  IndiarablMr  (or  caoutchouc)  is  the  solidified  milky  Juice  of  certain  tropical  trees 
found  chiefly  in  Brazil,  but  also  in  India,  the  Eastern  Archipelago  and  the  west  coast 
of  Africa.  Oatta-perok*  is  found  chiefly  in  the  peninsula  of  Malacca,  and  the  Malayan 
Archipelago.  Gutta-percha  is  used  chiefly  for  insulating  telegraph  cables,  and  in 
the  manuikcture  of  golf-balls.    Singaport  is  the  port  of  issue. 
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(iv)  CMr  is  the  eoftrse  fibre  of  the  case  which  enwraps  the  cocoa-nut  It  is  used  to 
make  cocoa-nut  matting,  etc. 

2.  Rice  is  grown  chiefly  in  Burmah,  British  India  (and  Ceylon), 
Cochin  China,  Siam,  China,  Japan,  and  South  Carolina  (in  the 
United  States).  Rice  is  the  principal  food  of  about  one-third 
(430,000,000)  of  the  human  race. 

(i)  The  best  rice  in  the  world  is  Carolina  rice,  from  the  United  States. 

(ii)  Rice  is  also  grown  in  Northern  Italj,  and  in  Valencia  (in  Spain). 

Oil)  In  many  parts  of  China  and  Bengal  two  crops  are  obtained  in  a  year;  and  often 
two  crops  are  taken  trom  the  same  field.  The  rice-growing  countries  of  Asia  are  the 
most  densely  peopled  in  the  world. 

(iv)  Rice  requires  to  be  immersed  in  water  for  many  days ;  hence  it  can  be  grown 
only  where  there  is  a  large  rainfall,  or  where  plenty  of  water  can  be  obtained  for 
irrigation.  When  flooded,  it  has  been  known  to  grow  nine  inches  in  twenty-four 
hours.  Hence  it  flourishes  in  the  monsoon  area  of  Sonth-Bastem  Asia,  where 
there  are  heavy  rains.  The  great  river-deltas,  where  a  rich  alluvial  soil  is  found,  and 
the  low  tracts  of  land  on  the  sea-coast,  which  are  often  flooded  by  the  summer  rains, 
are  its  favourite  habitat.  After  rice,  uUlH  is  the  chief  food  of  the  masses  of  India 
and  China. 

(v)  The  chief  ports  fix>m  which  rice  is  sent  are  Bawfoowi  (in  Lower  Burmah),  Toko- 
haaaa  (in  JapanX  Baai^uk  (in  Siam),  Oalcvtta,  and  nhsr1ert«wi  (in  South  Carolina). 

3.  Coffee  is  grown  chiefly  in  Brazil,  Java,  the  West  Indies,  India, 
and  Arabia. 

(i)  BrasQ  produces  about  half  the  coffee  consumed  by  the  world.  The  soil 
for  coffee  is  the  so-called  "  red  soil,"  which  owes  its  colour  to  the  iron  in  it.  The 
redder  it  is  the  better.    Java  comes  next  with  about  20  per  cent. 

(ii)  The  finest  coffee  (the  original  "  Mocha")  is  that  grown  near  TeiMii,  in  Arabia. 

(ill)  The  chief  exports  of  coffee  are  from  Bio  Janeiro  (ii^  Brazil)  and  Batavia  (in 
Java), 

(iv)  The  greatest  consumers  of  coffee  are  the  Dutch.  The  following  are  the  aver- 
ages per  annum  of  each  country  :—  « 

HOLLAKD.      BEUiWM.      GPRMANT,  SWEDEN,  SwrTEERLAKD.      UNrTED  STATES. 

20  lbs.  10  lbs.         ^ y '  8  lbs. 

5ilbs. 

4.  Sugar  is  grown  in  the  East  and  West  Indies,  the  Southern 
United  States,  Central  America,  Brazil,  and  other  tropical  and  sub- 
tropical countries. 
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(i)  The  chief  tugar-growing  state  in  North  America  ia  Loniaiana :  though  the 
cane  is  grown  in  all  the  Qolf  States  on  both  sides  of  the  Mississippi. 

(ii)  Beetroot  sugar  is  grown  in  France,  Oermanj,  and  other  Boropean  countries. 
An  acre  of  ground  under  sugar-cane  yields  twice  as  much  Juice  as  one  under  sugar- 
beet. 

(iii)  The  principal  sugar  ports  are  nafrtoa  (in  Jamaica),  Karsaa  (in  Cuba),  and  He 
Jaaelio. 

5.  Oocoa  is  grown  chiefly  in  Ecuador  (in  South  America),  Trinidad, 
Venezuela  (in  South  America),  the  northern  parts  of  Brazil,  and  some 
parts  of  Asia  and  Africa. 

(i)  Cocoa  is  a  brown  substance  obtained  firom  the  seeds  of  the  cocoa  tree— a  tree 
which  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  cocoa-nut  palm. 

(il)  The  fhiit  is  in  shape  like  a  cucumber,  about  eight  inches  long ;  and  the  seeds 
are  not  unlike  almonds  in  shape. 

(iiO  Cocoa  is  exported  largely  fix>m  OaajataU  Qn  Ecuador),  THaidad  (in  the  West 
Indies). 

(iy)~The  greatest  consumers  of  cocoa  (and  chocolate)  are  the  Spanish.  About  six 
times  as  much  is  consumed  in  Spain  and  Partogal  as  in  any  other  country.  France 
comes  next. 

6.  Jute  is  grown  chiefly  in  the  north  and  east  of  Bengal ;  Hemp 

is  grown  in  the  Philippine  Islands,  in  Kentucky  (O'nited  States),  and 

also  in  Russia  and  Poland. 

(i)  Jute  is  used  chiefly  in  the  manulketnre  of  sacking ;  but  Its  finer  parts  are  also 
mixed  with  silk  to  make  curtains,  etc 

(ii)  Manilla  hemp  is  the  best  for  making  strong  ropes  and  cordage ;  but  Italian 
hemp  is  the  finest,  and  Russian  comes  next  to  it.  Manilla  bemp  is  not  a  true  hemp, 
but  is  the  fibre  of  a  plantain. 

(iii)  T^e  great  port  for  Jute  is  ( 


PRODUCTS  OF  SUB-TROPICAL  REGIONS. 

1.  The  chief  Sub-Tropical  Products  are :  Cotton,  Tea,  Tobacco, 
Opium,  and  many  kinds  of  fruits,  such  as  dates,  oranges,  lemons,  and 


2.  Cotton  is  largely  grown  in  the  southern  parts  of  the  United 
States,  in  India,  China,  Egypt,  and  Brazil 

2l 
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(i)  The  b«flt  cotton  in  the  world  is  called  "sea-island  cotton,"  which  sells  firom 
lOd.  to  Is.  Od.  per  lb.  It  is  grown  on  the  coast  islands  and  a  small  portion  of  the 
mainland  of  Georgia,  Bonth  Carolina,  and  Florida  (United  States).  It  Is  to  the  saline 
elements  in  the  air  and  in  the  soil  that  the  length  and  fineness  of  the  fibre  of  this 
cotton  are  dae.  The  total  area  under  cotton  in  the  United  States  occupies  abont 
one-fifth  of  the  whole  arable  area.  The  average  yield  is  about  200  lbs.  per  acre— 
about  three  times  as  much  as  is  produced  in  India. 

(ii)  The  second  best  cotton  is  the  Egyptian,  which  sells  at  from  9d.  to  Is.  6d.  per 
lb.  The  rich  soil  of  Egypt  gives  an  annual  yield  of  from  300  lbs.  to  500  lbs.  per  acre. 
About  one-seventh  of  the  cultivated  surfsce  of  the  country  is  under  cotton. 

(iii)  The  third  best  are  the  cottons  called  New  Orleans,  Mobile,  and  Uplands— aU 
places  in  the  southern  parts  of  the  United  States,  near  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

(iv)  An  inferior  cotton  is  that  called  Surat  (from  a  town  on  the  Tapti,  north  of 
Bombay),  and  also  the  cottons  of  Madras  and  BengaL  Much  of  this  is  grown  on 
what  is  called  the  "  black  cotton-soil  **— a  soil  derived  trom  the  Ineaking-up  of  the 
basaltic  rocks  which  cover  a  very  large  part  of  the  peninsula  of  India. 

(v)  During  the  Civil  War  of  1861-85,  in  the  United  States,  the  growing  and  ex- 
portation of  cotton  were  stopped  ;  and  India,  Egypt,  Turkey,  and  South  America  set 
to  work  to  raise  cotton  for  the  supply  of  Lancashire  and  the  west  of  Scotland. 

(vi)  A  great  quantity  of  cotton  is  exported  from  Hew  Orleans,  lavaanah,  and 
OharlMtea— ports  in  the  south  of  the  United  States. 

(vii)  The  greatest  cotton-importing  port  in  the  world  is  Liverpool. 

3.  Tea  is  grown  in  Cliina,  Assam  (in  India),  Ceylon,  and  also  in 
Japan,  Java,  Sumatra,  and  NataL 

(i)  Tea  is  a  very  hardy  sub-tropical  plant ;  but  it  flourishes  best  in  tropical  and 
sub-tropical  climates  where  the  rain&ll  is  over  sixty  inches,  and  is  evenly  distributed 
throughout  the  year. 

(ii)  The  succera  of  tea-growing  depends  very  greatly  on  the  price  of  labour.  It 
takes  the  labour  of  one  man  a  day  to  produce  1  lb.  of  tea.  India,  Java,  Ceylon,  and 
China  are  the  countries  which  possess  the  cheapest  labour,  and  hence  it  is  difficult 
for  other  tea-growing  countries  to  compete  with  them. 

Th«  blghaat  wagM  an  paid  la  "  new  oonntiiM,'*  vb«n  there  ia  a  ipane  population ;  the  loweet 
wagea  in  ooontrlca  with  the  denaeat  population.  The  denaeat  popnlationa  are  nanallj  found 
in  Buh-tropieal  eonntriee— anoh  aa  China  and  India. 

(iii)  The  United  States  and  Canada  buy  nearly  all  the  Japanese  tea. 

(iv)  The  ruined  coffee  plantations  of  Ceylon  are  now  fertile,  excellent  tea-gardens. 
The  soil  and  climate  are  so  suitable  for  tea,  that  in  some  places  the  production  has 
risen  to  1000  lbs.  an  acre ;  and  the  quality  is  admirable. 

(v)  The  imports  of  tea  fh>m  India  and  Ceylon  into  Great  Britain  have  been  laiger 
than  those  firom  China  since  the  year  1388. 
(vi)  The  chief  tea  ports  are  Haakow,  Bhiighat,  Oalestta,  and  OoloMbo. 
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4.  Tobacco  is  largely  grown  in  the  United  States,  Cuba,  and  the 
Philippine  Islands.  It  is  also  grown  in  Mexico,  Java  and  Sumatra, 
India,  Cape  Colony,  and  Ceylon ;  and  likewise  in  Turkey,  Austria- 
Hungary,  and  Germany,  in  Europe. 

(i)  Tobacco  can  be  grown  almost  anywhere— even  in  Scotland ;  but  the  best 
varieties  are  those  grown  in  the  hotter  climates,  such  as  Ouba  and  Sumatra. 

(ii)  Two-thirds  of  the  tobacco  used  in  this  country  comes  ftrom  the  United  States, 
and  chiefly  from  Kentucky. 

(iii)  The  best  Havana  cigars  are  made  in  Cuba,  and  the  best  cheroots  come  from 
the  Philippine  Islands. 

(iv)  The  best  quality  of  European  tobacco  is  grown  in  Hungary. 

(t)  The  trade  in  tobacco  is  a  government-monopoly  in  France,  Italy,  Spain,  and 
Austria-Hungary.  In  all  countries  a  duty  is  imposed  upon  it,  and  hence  it  is  an 
important  source  of  revenue.  In  Great  Britain  the  duty  obtained  trom  it  constitutes 
nearly  one-half  of  the  whole  revenue  obtained  fh>m  the  customs ;  and  it  amounts  to 
about  £10,000,000  a  year. 

(vi)  As  the  Dutch  are  the  greatest  coffee-drinkers  in  the  world,  so  they  are  the 
greatest  smokers.    They  consume  112  oz.  of  tobacco  per  head  per  annum. 

(vii)  The  chief  tobacco  ports  are  PhUadelpUa,  Kavaaa  (in  Cuba),  MohmaiHl  (in  Virginia), 
and  Kaallla  (in  the  Philippines). 

5.  Opium  is  largely  grown  in  India  and  Persia ;  and  to  a  smaller 
extent  in  Asiatic  Turkey  and  China. 

(i)  Most  of  the  Indian  opium  is  bought  by  the  Chinese. 

(ii)  The  chief  district  for  the  growth  of  Indian  opium  is  a  large  tract  of  the  Qangos, 
six  hundred  mUes  in  length  by  two  hundred  in  breadth,  and  the  chief  fitctories  are 
Fatna  in  Behar,  and  Qhadpore  in  Benares.  It  is  also  grown  on  the  fertOe  table-land 
ofMalwa. 

(iii)  Opium  is  the  most  largely  sold  drug  in  the  world, 
(iv)  The  chief  opium  ports  are  OslevtU,  Bvshire,  and  OutoA. 

6.  The  chief  sub- tropical  fruits  that  constitute  articles  of  commerce 
are  :  dates,  oranges,  lemons,  figs,  eta 

(i)  Dates  come  to  us  chiefly  fh>m  Algeria  and  Northern  Africa,  and  also  from 
Egypt  and  Persia.  They  are  the  fruit  of  the  date-palm ;  and  a  bunch  of  dates  weighs 
from  twen^  to  twenty-five  lbs.    The  average  year's  crop  of  one  tree  may  be  reckoned 
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at  from  300  to  600  lbs.  Thus  the  yield  per  acre  is  about  twelve  times  that  of  com. 
In  EgTpt,  North  Africa,  Persia,  and  Arabia  dates  form  the  principal  food,  and  date- 
palms  the  chief  wealth  of  the  people. 

(ii)  Oranges  and  lemons  are  sent  to  ns  fix>m  the  south  of  Spain,  Sicily,  Madeira, 
and  the  south  of  Italy. 

(lil)  Figs  come  from  southern  Italy,  Smyrna,  and  Greece. 


PRODUCTS  OF  THE  WAEM-TEMPERATE  ZONE. 

1.  The  chief  products  of  the  Waxm-Temperate  Zone  are  :  maize, 
the  yine,  the  best  hard  wheat,  silk,  beet,  olives ;  and  such  fruits  as 
currants,  figs,  oranges,  lemons,  and  almonds. 

2.  Maize  or  Indian  com  is  grown  in  North  and  South  America, 
South  Africa,  Mexico,  and  also  in  Roumania. 

(i)  Among  the  foods  of  the  world,  maize  occupies  the  place  next  to  rice.  It  is 
more  nourishing  than  barley,  buckwheat,  or  rye. 

(ii)  In  the  United  States  it  constitutes  about  two-thirds  of  the  grain  grown. 

(iii)  The  stalks  of  maize  are  used  for  thatch  and  fbel,  and  in  basket-making.  From 
the  fibre  of  the  stalk  and  leaves  is  made  a  durable  kind  of  mattress.  The  husks  are 
used  to  stuff  saddles  and  chairs  and  mattresses ;  and  good  paper  has  also  been  made 
from  them. 

3.  The  Vine  grows  in  almost  all  the  warm-temperate  parts  of 
the  world.  It  is  most  productive  in  the  warm  countries  of  Europe, 
Australia,  South  Africa,  and  California.  The  six  chief  yine-growing 
countries  of  Europe  are :  France,  Italy,  Sp^n,  Austria-Hungary, 
Portugal,  and  Q^rmany. 

(i)  The  Tine  thrlTCs  best  where  wheat  thrives.  It  can  stand  long  droughts  because 
it  has  large  roots,  which  go  deep  below  the  surfkce. 

(ii)  There  is  now  a  great  deal  more  wine  imported  into  France  than  is  exported 
out  of  it.  Much  of  the  grape-Juice  is  brought  into  France  for  the  purpose  of  being 
treated  in  the  French  method. 

(iii)  Of  the  six  wine-growing  countries  of  Europe,  France  produces  mosl  Italy 
comes  next. 
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(v)  The  chief  wine  ports  are  Bordeeaz,  0adls,4>pttrto,  MalbovnM,  and  Ian  TnaOaoo. 

AVKBAOB  AnKUAL  PBODUCTION  Of  WlKK  IN  MiLUON  OaI.LONB. 

France  950.    Italy  600.    Spain  490.    Anstria-Hongary  100.    Portugal  90. 
Germany  80. 

4.  Wheat  is  largely  grown  in  the  United  States,  France,  Canada, 
Russia,  India,  Hungary,  Egypt,  Australia,  and  Argentina. 

(i)  The  cultivation  of  wheat  has  been  declining  rapidly  in  Western  Borope  owing 
to  the  flust  that  it  can  be  more  cheaply  grown  in  South  America,  Russia,  and  India. 
In  the  year  1890,  Great  Britain  produced  about  78,000,000  bushels  of  wheat ;  in  1898, 
this  had  fidlen  to  49,000,000  bushels. 

(ii)  In  the  United  States  there  are  88,000,000  acres  under  wheat;  in  Russia 
89,000,000;  in  France  17,000,000;  in  the  United  Kingdom  2,000,000;  and  in 
Australia  over  8,500,000  acres. 

(iii)  As  regards  the  production  of  wheat  to  the  acre,  Bngland  stands  at  the  head  of 
all  the  countries  in  the  world.  It  has  an  arerage  yield  per  acre  of  29  bushels  ;  that 
of  New  Zealand  is  20^  bushels ;  of  Belgium  24^  bushels;  of  Manitoba  20  bushels.  At 
the  foot  of  the  list  comes  Russia  with  8  bushels  per  acre,  and  South  Australia  with 
only  7^  bushels. 

(iv)  '*  light  clays  and  heavy  loams  (mixtures  of  clay  and  sand)  are  the  best  soil  for 
wheat "  A  sufficient  rainfall  is  also  necessary.  It  is  to  the  want  of  this  last  requisite 
that  the  small  production  of  wheat  in  South  Australia  is  due.  In  Russia  the 
deficiencies  in  crops  are  chiefly  due  to  the  want  of  deep  ploughing.  It  is  said  that,  if 
the  plough  went  only  six  inches  deeper,  a  new  and  rich  soil  would  be  discovered. 

(v)  Great  Britain  has  the  advantage  of  being  able  to  get  supplies  of  wheat  ftrom 
countries  whose  harvests  are  at  very  different  seasons  ftom  her  own.  Thus  the 
harvests  of  the  following  countries  are  :— 


January:     Australia,     New     Zealand, 

Argentina. 
Fxbruabt:  India. 
March  :  India,  Upper  Egypt. 
April  :  Mexico,  Lower  Egypt,  Asia  Minor. 


Mat  :  Morocco  and  the  North  of  Africa, 

China,  Japan,  Texas. 
NovKMBBR :  Peru,  South  AfHca. 
Dbcembcr  :  Burmah,  South  Australia. 


(vi)  The  only  European  countries  that  do  not  import  wheat  are  Russia,  Hungary, 
the  Danubian  States,  and  Turkey. 

(vii)  The  chief  wheat  ports  are  Chieaffo,  Mslbovne,  Sydney,  and  Odssn. 

2.  The  Sugar-beet  is  largely  grown  in  France,  Anstria,  and 
Crermany ;  and  a  yariety  called  Mangold- wnrzel  is  grown  as  food  for 
cattle  in  the  south-east  of  England. 
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(i)  There  is  now  more  beet-sugar  need  in  Europe  than  cane-eug«r. 

(li)  In  Germany  the  increase  in  the  use  of  beet-sugar  has  been  both  rapid  and 
astonishing.    Four  times  as  much  was  consumed  in  1893  as  in  1868. 

(iii)  The  sugar  trade  in  Great  Britain  has  been  much  hurt  by  the  enormous  develop* 
ment  of  the  beet-sugar  trade. 

(iv)  In  1838  slavery  and  slave-labour  were  abolished  in  the  West  Indies ;  and  firom 
that  date  the  making  of  cane-sugar  declined. 

6.  Olive  Oil  is  produced  chiefly  in  the  countries  which  border  the 
Mediterranean ;  and  also  in  South  America^  Mexico,  and  California. 

(0  Olive  oil  is  the  cream  and  butter  of  Spain  and  Italy.  In  the  wanner  climates 
this  vegetable  oil  is  more  wholesome  and  more  easily  digested  than  animal  Ikts. 

(if)  The  finest  olive  oil  is  exported  firom  Leghorn,  and  grown  round  Lucca  (near 
Pisa) ;  oil  ftrom  the  south  of  France  comes  next.  France  consumes  more  olive  oil 
than  she  produces ;  hence  she  nrast  import 

(iii)  In  Italy  there  are  two  and  a  half  million  acres  under  olives ;  and  44,000,000 
gallons  are  produced. 

(iv)  ftasttil  (or  Flaxseed)  OU  is  an  oil  greatly  used  In  the  manuflscture  of  waxcloth 
and  linoleum.    It  comes  fit>m  British  India,  Argentina,  and  Russia. 

7.  The  chief  fruits  of  the  Warm-Temperate  Zone  are  :  oranges, 
lemons,  grapes,  raisins,  currants,  flgs^  and  prunes. 

(i)  Craages  are  grown  in  the  Asores  (St  Michael*sX  Malta,  Sicily,  Jaflh,  Spain  and 
Portugal,  and  also  in  Florida,  Louisiana,  and  California.  One  orange-tree  in  Florida 
produced  ten  thousand  oranges  in  a  single  season. 

(ii)  Oarraata  are  a  small  kind  of  raisins  or  dried  grapes  of  a  vine  which  grows  in  the 
Ionian  Islands  and  in  Greece.  The  best  are  firom  the  Island  of  Zante.  Patraa,  on  the 
Gulf  of  Fatras,  is  the  port  for  the  sending  off  of  currants. 

(iii)  FraiM,  which  are  dried  plums,  come  from  France,  Bosnia,  and  Servia. 


PRODUCTS  OF  THE  COLD-TEMPERATE  ZONE. 

1.  The  products  of  the  Cold-Temperate  Zone  are  :  wheat,  oats, 
barley,  rye,  peas  and  beans,  potatoes;  and  such  fruits  as  apples, 
pears,  and  berries  (strawberries,  gooseberries,  etc.). 
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(i)  WkMt  can  be  grown  np  to  63'  north  latitude ;  becaose  the  long  daya  in  that 
part  provide  the  necessary  annshine  and  heat  for  it  to  ripen.  It  requires  a  mean 
temperature  of  at  least  55*  F.  for  three  or  four  months  of  the  year,  (a)  The  value  of 
wheat  depends  on  its  flour-producing  powers.  The  best  wheat  gives  trom  76  to  80 
per  cent ;  the  worst  trom  54  to  56.  (5)  More  than  twice  as  much  wheat  is  imported 
into  the  United  Kingdom  as  is  grown  here. 

(ii)  OalB  are  largely  grown  in  Northern  Europe,  Canada,  and  New  Zealand.  The 
best  oats  are  produced  in  Scotland ;  and  more  ground  Is  given  to  oats  than  to  any 
other  grain.  Oats  is  the  chief  crop  in  the  South  Island  of  New  Zealand,  which  is  in 
about  the  same  latitude  as  the  North  of  Italy. 

(iii)  Barl«y  requires  a  moderately  dry  climate.  Of  all  cereals  it  has  the  widest  range 
of  climate.  It  is  grown  in  Russia  and  some  Mediterranean  countries ;  but  the  best  is 
found  in  Scotland.  It  is  chiefly  used  for  the  making  of  beer  and  whisky.  In  England 
there  is  almost  as  much  barley  now  grown  as  wheat. 

(iv)  By*  grows  in  climates  too  cold  for  wheat,  and  on  soils  too  poor  for  other  grains. 
It  is  the  chief  food  of  the  German  and  Russian  peasanta.  In  fact,  it  is  the  chief 
bread-plant  grown  on  the  Continent  of  Europe.  It  thrives  on  the  poorest  soils  and  in 
the  most  unkindly  climates.  Hence  on  the  poorer  aoils  of  Holland,  through  the  lands 
to  the  south  of  the  Baltic  and  on  into  Central  Russia,  it  is  the  most  common  grain. 

(v)  Of  PetatoM  there  are  five  hundred  varieties  cultivated.  The  potato  is  used 
chiefly  for  food,  for  the  making  of  starch  and  sugar,  and  potato  spirit,  which  is  a  kind 
of  brandy.  Early  potatoes  are  imported  trom  the  Channel  Islands,  the  Scilly  Islands, 
and  Malta  into  London,  in  the  montlis  of  April  and  May. 

(vi)  AppUs  succeed  best  in  the  Cold-Temperate  Zone.  They  are  largely  grown  in 
Canada,  the  United  States,  Tasmania,  and  Great  Britain. 

Th«  TMOuu&iMi  •pfim,  growing  ripe  In  onr  winter,  hare  the  London  nwzket  to  thenuelrea. 

2.  The  Timber  of  Commerce  is  grown  chiefly  in  Norway,  Sweden, 
Russia,  Canada,  and  the  United  States ;  while  the  harder  and  finer 
woods  are  cultivated  in  India  and  Burmah. 

(i)  The  centre  of  the  **  Lnmbw  Trade  "  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada  is  Ottainu  This 
city,  which  stands  on  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  is  connected  with  Montreal  by 
canal  as  well  as  by  river.  The  Chaudi^  Falls  (200  yds.  wide  and  40  fL  high)  supply 
the  motive  power  for  cutting  the  timber,  and  also  for  lighting  up  the  city  with 
electricity.  The  "  lumber  mills  "  are  kept  going  day  and  night,  when  the  river  is  not 
closed  by  ice. 

(ii)  More  than  20  per  cent,  of  the  surface  of  Norway  is  covered  with  forest.  There 
are  about  850  saw-mills  in  the  country,  which  give  employment  to  over  10,000  men. 

(Iii)  Two-flftha  of  the  surface  of  Russia  is  under  forest. 

3.  The  most  important  kinds  of  timber  are  :  Baltic  Redwood  and 
WMtewood ;  Amwloan  Tellow  Pine,  American  Pitch  Pine,  and  DouglM 
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Pine ;  the  Kauri  Pine  of  New  Zealand  ;  the  Oak,  Elm,  and  Teak ;  and — 
for  furniture  and  decorative  purposes — Mahogany,  Walnut,  Rosewood, 
etc. 

(i)  Baltlo  Etdvood  is  very  much  used  for  roofing,  flooring,  and  all  other  internal 
and  external  wood- work  of  the  better  clau  of  buildings.'  Wldt«wood  is  a  distinctlj 
inferior  wood. 

(ii)  Imtrloaw  T«Uo«  FIm  is  largely  imported  for  the  internal  Joiner  work  of 
buildings.  Plteh  PIm  (also  ftom  N.  America)  is  much  used  for  the  flttings  of  churches, 
haUs,  etc  The  Douglas  (or  Oregon)  Ptna,  which  sometimes  grows  to  the  height  of 
800  fL,  yields  a  timber  of  great  length  quite  ftee  trom  knots,  and  is  much  used  for 
masts,  spars,  etc. 

Oil)  The  EmmA  PIm  is  highly  valued  in  its  native  country  for  all  general  purposes. 

(iv)  Oak  is  stUl  largely  used  in  shipbuUding.  It  is  very  durable,  and  litUe  afTected 
by  alternation  of  wet  and  dry  weather. 

(v)  Urn  is  a  good  deal  employed  for  engineering  purposes ;  and  for  keels  in  ship- 
building, etc    It  must  be  kept  either  quite  dry  or  constantly  wet. 

(vi)  TMk  is  grown  in  Central  and  Southern  India ;  but  there  are  also  extensive 
forests  of  it  in  Burma,  Siam,  and  Java.  Teak  expands  and  contracts  very  little  under 
changes  of  temperature.  It  is  much  used  in  all  kinds  of  work  which  demand  strength 
and  durability— such  as  the  building  of  houses,  ships,  bridges,  and  railway  carriages. 
WhQe  oak  rusts  the  iron  that  pierces  it,  teak  contains  an  oil  which  protects  metal 
flrom  rust,  and  is  hence  much  used  as  a  backing  for  the  armour-plating  of  ships. 

(viO  Makoffaay,  Blaok  Walast  (from  Canada  and  the  United  StatesX  <ind  Bosewoetf 
(chiefly  from  Brazil)  are  the  chief  tltabers  employed  in  the  making  of  furniture.  The 
best  mahogany  comes  ttom  the  Island  of  Hayti. 

(viii)  The  woods  of  the  world  are  diminishing  every  year ;  but  the  governments  of 
the  United  States,  of  Canada,  of  India,  and  of  most  European  countries  are  taking 
measures  to  replant  and  encourage  them.  In  Canada  and  the  United  States  there  is 
an  anniversary  called  AztMnr  Day  (in  Canada  it  is  the  first  Friday  in  May),  when  every 
school-boy  and  school-girl  plants  a  tree.  Millions  of  trees  have  been  planted  in  this 
way.    Forestry  is  now  a  highly  important  profession— «specially  in  India. 


FOOD  SUPPLIES. 


1.  The  Meat  supplies  of  the  world  consist  chiefly  of  l>eef;  mutton, 
pork,  and  poultry. 

2.  Beef  is  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom  in  the  form  of  Uto 
cattle  and  of  dead  meat.  Live  cattle  come  to  us  mostly  from  the  United 
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States,  Canada,  and  Holland.  Beef  (^'  dead  meat ")  ia  sent  to  us  by 
the  United  States  and  Canada,  and — ^by  means  of  iced  chambers — it 
comes  even  from  the  Australasian  Colonies. 

(!)  The  greatest  eattle-raisen  in  the  world  are  Oaaada,  the  TFUted  itetw,  Kuria, 
,  and  j 


(li)  The  United  States  possess  abont  64,000,000  head  of  cattle.  Bnssla  comes 
next,  with  24,000.000. 

(iii)  The  export  of  teDow  and  boaes  is  greatest  from  North  America  and  Anstralia. 

Ov)  law  IddM  come  chiefly  frt>m  Sonth  America  and  India. 

3.  Mutton  is  imported  into  this  country  chiefly  from  New  Zaaland, 
▲ustralia,  Argentina,  and  the  United  States. 

(i)  Aasmila  is  said  to  possess  nearly  100  million  sheep,  of  which  Vew  Mtmtk  Wales 

has  about  80  million. 

(ii)  Ax««ntlB»  comes  next  with  over  90  million.  Basda  has  nearly  50  miUion ;  the 
TFUted  States  has  the  same  number ;  Hew  Teeleml  abont  20  million. 

4.  Pork  is  supplied  to  the  world  almost  entirely  by  the  United 
States. 

(i)  The  Itailed  States  possess  more  swine  than  sheep ;  the  number  has  risen  to  nearly 
50  millions.    The  pigs  are  fed  chiefly  on  maixe. 

(ii)  maetaastl  and  Ohleaco  are  the  world^sentres  of  the  pork  trade.  At  Chicago  more 
than  60,000  pigs  a  day  are  conrerted  into  ham  and  bacon.  The  total  annual  value 
of  "  pig.products  "  is  over  £15,000,000. 

5.  Pooltiy  are  raised  in  large  quantities  in  Fraooe,  Irtiand ;  and  in 
India,  but  for  consumption  in  the  country. 

(i)  Poaltry  are  valuable  fh>m  two  points  of  view :  (a)  for  theU  flMh  *  and  (5)  for  thft 
eggs  they  produce. 

Oi)  In  the  year  1864,  the  annual  value  of  eggs  imported  into  Great  Britain  firom 
the  Continent  was  £885,000 ;  in  1894,  they  had  risen  to  the  annual  value  oi  nearly 
£4,000.000.  More  than  £1,500,000  worth  comes  from  France.  The  i>oultry  imported 
yearly  is  worth  over  half  a  mUlion. 

(iii)  The  annual  income  derived  troia  the  sale  of  eggs  and  poultry  in  France  Is  said 
to  be  about  £14,000,000,  of  which  nearly  £8,000.000  goes  for  eggs. 

(iv)  In  the  United  States,  the  daily  consumption  of  eggs  is  about  50  mHUom. 

6.  One  of  the  most  important  food  supplies  is  what  is  called  ''  tbe* 
hanrest  of  the  sea.''    The  chief  food-fish  for  the  northern  parts  of  th» 
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world  are  ood,  herrlniTi  aalmon,  and  oyitera.     For  the  south  of 
Europe,  tunny  and  lardlnM. 

<i)  The  tea  is,  in  fact,  more  prodactive  of  food  than  the  land.  It  is  probable  that 
six  times  as  much  food  can  be  drawn  out  of  the  sea  in  a.  single  night  as  can  be  taken 
out  of  the  same  extent  of  land-surface  in  a  year. 

*'  Of  1^  th«  animal  foods  with  which  man  is  fbmiihod.  there  are  none  so  plenty  aa  flah.  A  little 
liTvlet,  that  ^ides  almost  onperoelvcd  through  a  vast  tract  of  rich  land,  will  support  more 
hundreds  with  the  flesh  of  its  inhahitants  than  the  meadow  will  nonrlsh  Individnala.  Bat, 
if  this  be  tme  of  rlTert,  it  is  much  truer  of  the  sea-shores.'*— FuxDnro. 

(ii)  The  value  of  a  laxge  fishing  population  is  twofold— first,  in  supplying  us  wich 
food ;  and,  secondly,  in  forming  a  valuable  naval  reserve  of  experienced  seamen  in 
times  of  danger  for  the  country. 

7.  For  home  consumption  in  Great  Britain  the  most  important  fish 
are,  in  addition  to  those  mentioned  in  the  previous  section  :  haddock, 
sole,  turbot,  mackerel,  lobsters,  etc. 

8.  The  United  States  take  the  lead  of  all  the  countries  in  the 

world  as  regards  the  value  of  their  fisheries,  but  the  United  Kingdom 

runs  them  very  close.    In  the  second  rank  come  France  and  Canada ; 

and  after  them,  Norway  and  Newfoundland. 

(i)  The  fisheries  of  the  United  States  include  those  of  the  Tlve  Great  Lakes.  The 
total  value  of  the  United  States  fisheries  (including  the  so-called  seal-  and  whale- 
fisheries)  amounts  to  about  £9,000,000  a  year.  The  oyster-fisheries  alone  make  up 
more  than  two-sevenths  of  the  total  value. 

(ii)  The  annual  value  of  the  British  sea-fisheries  amounts  to  over  £7,000,000. 
More  than  half  of  this  value  is  taken  on  the  east  coast  of  Britain.  Of  the  special  sea- 
fisheries  of  Scotland  the  herring-fishery  is  the  most  productive.  Herrings  to  the 
value  of  over  a  million  sterling  are  cured  every  year.  The  value  of  the  salmon  taken 
in  Scotland  is  over  £250,000,  in  Ireland  it  is  over  £320,000. 

(iii)  The  French  fisheries  include  those  of  Newfoundland  and  Iceland.  The  total 
value  of  these  fisheries  amounts  to  more  than  £4,000,000  a  year. 

0v)  The  Ganadiaa  fisheries  yield  chiefly  cod,  lobsters,  mackerel,  and  salmon,  the 
last  of  which  is  caught  on  the  Pacific  coasts  of  British  Columbia.  The  Canadian 
fisheries  embrace  5600  miles  of  sea  coast,  and  to  this  must  be  added  the  vast  areas  of 
the  Great  Lakes  and  the  larger  rivers.  Canada  finds  a  market  for  her  dried  fish  in  the 
Roman  Catholic  countries  of  Italy,  Spain,  Portugal,  and  Brazil ;  and  also  in  the  West 
Indies.  She  sends  out  every  year  about  15,000,000  lbs.  of  canned  lobsters.  From 
British  Columbia  about  16,000,000  lbs.  of  canned  salmon  are  sent  out,  chiefly  to  the 
United  Kingdom.  The  Canadian  provinces  that  take  the  lead  in  fishing  are  Nova 
Bootia  and  New  Brunswick. 
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(v)  The  Norwegian  flaheries  oonaist  chiefly  of  cod,  herring,  and  mackerel ;  aalmon 
and  sea-troni.  The  valoe  of  the  Norwegian  fisheries  is  about  £2,000,000  a  year. 
Norway  exports  dried  and  cured  codfish  and  also  herrings.  Their  chief  markets  are 
the  Roman  Catholic  countries  of  the  south  of  Europe,  the  inhabitants  of  which 
consume  large  quantities  of  fish  on  Fridays  and  during  Lent. 

(vi)  The  chief  fish  caught  off  the  Newfoundland  coasts  are  cod,  herring,  and  salmon. 
The  annual  value  of  the  Newfoundland  fisheries  amounts  to  over  a  million  sterling. 
Most  of  the  export  consists  of  dried  herrings  and  dried  codfish.  Like  Norway,  New- 
foundland sends  most  of  her  exports  to  Roman  Catholic  countries. 

"Hi*  Banks"  of  Nawfoandluid  ooiudsi  of  »  chain  of  ooMn  tablo-UncU  (or  submailne  platMux). 
which  art  riehor  in  flah  than  any  othar  known  part  of  the  oown.  The  Banka  are  000 
mllee  long,  900  broad,  and  are  largar  than  the  whole  of  Italy.  The  "  orf  aalc  alime,"  which 
ia  the  fbod  of  the  ooontleai  nnmbera  of  ood.  ia  brought  down  to  them  by  the  Antic  auranta. 

9.  The  greatest  fishing-grounds  in  the  world  are :  the  Banks  of 
Newfoundland,  the  Pacific  coast  of  North  America  (opposite  the 
Columbia  River  in  Oregon,  the  Sacramento  River  in  California,  and 
the  Fraser  River  in  British  Columbia),  the  Loffoden  Islands  (off  the 
coast  of  Norway),  and  the  North  Sea. 

(i)  It  is  the  cold  currents  in  the  ocean  that  yield  the  most  and  the  best  fish. 
Tropical  seas  abound  in  fish  remarkable  for  colour  and  form;  but  most  of  them 
are  not  edible. 

(ii)  On  the  Banks  of  Newfoundland  there  are  about  6000  French,  British,  American, 
and  Norwegian  vessels  always  at  work;  and  the  annual  value  of  the  fish  tsken 
amounts  to  an  average  of  £200  a  boat,  that  is.  to  about  £1,000,000  altogether.  The 
reason  why  there  is  so  much  food  on  the  Banks  for  the  fish  which  swarm  tiiere  is  that 
the  Arctic  current,  which  comes  down  Davis  Straits  from  the  coast  of  Greenland, 
bears  on  its  surfkce  an  inexhaustible  supply  of  food  for  the  smaller  kinds  of  fish, 
which  are,  in  their  turn,  preyed  upon  by  the  larger.  "  The  sea,"  says  Professor  Hind, 
*'i8  in  many  places  a  living  mass,  a  vast  ocean  of  living  slime,  which  is  organic." 
This  slime  contains  countless  millions  of  minute  but  living  organisms. 

(iii)  The  proportion  of  fishermen  to  the  total  of  population  in  each  of  the  great 
fishing  countries  is  as  follows  :— 

France  .       .  1  in  278 


Norway  , 

1  in  1« 

Scotland 

1  „   76 

Ireland  .       . 

.    ^  1  m21« 

United  States       .        1  „  881 
Enghmd  and  Wales      1  „  612 

Thus  we  see  that  in  relation  to  the  population  there  are  nearly  forty  times  more 
fishermen  in  Norway  than  in  England. 

(iv)  From  the  point  of  view  of  food  supplies,  pisciculture  la  rapidly  becoming  an 
important  industry.  This  industry  has  its  chief  seats  in  the  United  States,  Canada, 
Newfoundland,  Norway,  and  Scotland.  In  the  United  States  about  88  millions  of 
young  shad  (a  kind  of  large  herring,  which  coniaina  the  flavour  of  the  herring  with  that 
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of  the  Mklmon)  were  prodaoed  is.  the  jear  1886 ;  and  of  all  kinds  of  fish  the  grand  total 
amounted  to  268  millioni.  The  state  of  New  Tork  alone  distributed  abont  40  millions 
of  troat  and  pike-fry  to  other  coontriea.  Canada,  in  the  jear  1889,  distribated  nearly 
60  million  eggs  of  salmon,  salmon-trottt,  etc.  In  1890  Newfoundland  hatchery  turned 
out  over  15  millions  of  cod-fry  and  over  4  millions  of  young  lobsters.  At  Howietoun, 
near  Stirling,  about  4  millions  of  salmon  and  trout  eggs  are  brought  to  maturity  every 
year. 

10.  The  chief  markets  for  fish  are,  of  course,  the  countries  nearest 
which  thej  are  caught.  In  the  United  Kingdom,  Great  Grimsby, 
London,  Hull,  Yarmouth,  Lowestoft,  Wick,  Fraserburgh,  and  other 
Scotch  towns  are  the  chief  centres  of  distribution. 

0)  Great  Grimsby  is  the  metropolis  of  the  British  flsb-trade.  It  is  the  largest 
fishing  port  in  the  kingdom ;  and  its  trawlers  and  smacks  are  moetly  engaged  in  the 
cod  and  herring  fisheries.  The  larger  smacks  contain  wells,  which  enable  them  to 
bring  the  fish  in  alive. 

(ii)  London  is  the  great  centre  for  the  distribution  of  fish  throughout  England. 
At  Billingsgate  Market  it  gathers  into  itself  the  whole  catch  of  the  south  coast  and 
most  of  that  of  the  east  coast. 

(iii)  Scotland  cures  and  sends  out  for  export  about  three*quarters  of  its  whole 
herring  catch. 

(iv)  The  total  value  of  all  kinds  of  sea*fish  brought  ashore  in  the  United  Kingdom 
amounts  to  over  £7,000,000.  Of  this  England  contributes  about  £5,000,000 ;  Scot- 
land over  £1,700,000 ;  and  Ireland  about  £270,000. 

11.  The  Wliale-lisliery  is  carried  on  chiefly  in  the  Arctic  and 
South  Pacific  Oceans. 

Th*  vbal*  U  »  mammal.  Mid  not » fish :  hanot  th«  tana  "  flthttj"  U  InappUeable. 
(i)  The  chief  purpose  of  the  whale-fishery  is  to  procure  wksleboae  (which  varies 
from  £1600  to  £1600  a  tonX  and  «ndB-«ll,  which  is  obtained  fkom  the  right  or  Green- 
land whale. 

(ii)  With  the  pursuit  of  whales  the  hunting  and  slaughter  of  seals  are  usually 
combined, 
(iii)  DaadM  and  TtWitead  (in  the  East  of  Scotland)  are  the  chief  whaling  ports. 


MINERALS. 


1.  The  most  important  commercial  minerals  are  coal,  iron,  tin, 
lead,  zinc ;  stone  and  slate  ;  and  petroleum. 

(i)  Oeal  ("  black  diamonds  ")  constitutes  the  chief  wealth  of  Great  Britain. 
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(iO  Ooal  and  ina  are  the  two  chief  conditioiis  of  Industrial  and  commercial  pro- 
sperity. 

(iii)  All  minerals  are  obtained  within  a  mile  of  the  surfiace.  Deeper  than  that  the 
air  becomes  too  hot  to  work  in.  At  the  depth  of  about  two  miles  the  air  rises  to  a 
temperature  of  212'— that  of  boiling  water. 

2.  The  chief  ooal-producing  countries  are  the  United  Kingdom,  the 
United  States,  Germany,  France,  Austria,  and  Belgium.  The  United 
Kingdom  and  also  Germany  and  Belgium  export  a  great  deal  of 
coal. 

(i)  The  cheapest  kind  of  coal  is  lignite,  a  kind  of  wood-coal  with  small  heating 
powers.  Anthracite  1b  the  coal  which  has  the  largest  heating  power.  Anthracite  has 
also  the  advantage  of  burning  without  smoke.  Anthracite  sometimes  contains  as 
much  as  94  per  cent,  of  pure  carbon. 

(ii)  The  total  production  of  coal  in  the  world  amounts  to  upwards  of  460  million 
tons.  Of  this,  Great  Britain  produces  about  180  million  tons.  Great  Britain,  the 
United  States,  and  Qermanj  produce  more  than  four-flfths  of  all  the  coal  raised  in  the 
world, 

(iii)  The  laigest  coal  port  in  Great  Britain  is  Cardiff,  which  exports  annually  about 
12  million  tons.  Newcastle  comes  next  with  about  5  millions ;  then  follow,  in  order. 
North  Shields,  Newport  (in  WalesX  Kirkcaldy  (in  ScothmdX  Sunderland  (in  Durham), 
Swansea,  and  Grangemouth  (on  the  ForthX 

3.  Iroii  is  found  chiefly  in  the  United  Kingdom,  the  United  Statea 

Russia,  Sweden,  France,  Germany,  and  Spain. 

(i)  Great  Britain  produces  about  7  million  tons  of  pig-iron  a  year,  and  about 
2  million  tons  of  Bessemer  steel.  The  lengths  of  molten  iron  which  come  out  of  the 
ftimace  are  called  pigs.    This  is  the  iron  of  commerce. 

(ii)  The  production  of  pig-iron  in  the  United  States  has  risen  to  about  10  million 
tons,  which  is  about  80  per  cent,  more  than  that  produced  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

(iii)  Austria  and  Russia  produce  more  steel  than  Belgium. 

(iv)  The  richest  iron  ore  is  magnetic  or  black  oxide  of  iron.  The  best  is  found  in 
Sweden.  The  next  best  is  red  haematite,  which  is  found  in  the  island  of  Elba,  near 
Bilbao  in  Spain,  and  at  Whitehaven  and  Ulverston  in  the  north-west  of  England. 
Brown  hsematite  comes  next ;  and  it  is  found  in  Devonshire,  in  the  Forest  of  Dean,  in 
South  Wales,  and  in  the  county  of  Antrim  in  Ireland. 

4.  Tin  is  found  chiefly  in  the  Malay  Peninsula,  in  Cornwall  and 
Devon  in  Eugland,  Banka  and  Billiton  in  the  East  Indies,  in  the 
east  of  Australia,  and  in  Tasmania. 
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(i)  The  *' Straits  Settlements,"  as  the  Grown  Colonies  (with  the  island  of  Singa- 
pore) on  the  Malay  Peninsula  are  called,  export  tin  every  year  to  the  value  of  more  than 
£6,000,000.  The  Malay  Peninsula  is  thus  the  greatest  tin-producing  country  in  the 
world*  The  tin  is  found  in  the  gravel  of  the  river-valleys— gravel  brought  down  by 
the  heavy  tropical  rains. 

(ii)  Great  Britain  imports  nearly  £8,000,000  worth  of  tin  a  year,  of  which  the 
Straits  Settlements  send  a  good  deal  more  than  halt 

(iii)  Its  chief  use  is  to  coat  sheets  of  iron  in  order  to  protect  them  from  rust,  and 
also  as  an  alloy  in  bronze. 

5.  Lead. — The  chief  lead-producing  countries  of  the  world  are : 
Spain,  the  western  United  States,  Germany,  and  the  United 
KingdouL 

0)  This  metal  is  generally  found  combined  with  sulphur  in  an  ore  which  is  called 
Galena.   A  great  deal  of  lead  ore  also  contains  sQver.    The  argentiferous  lead  found  in 
Spain  is  nearly  as  valuable  as  all  the  other  kinds, 
(ii)  We  buy  iVom  Spain  every  year  lead  to  about  the  value  of  £3,000,000. 

6.  Zinc  is  found  chiefly  in  Western  Germany,  Belgium,  in  Silesia, 
the  United  States,  and  Great  Britain. 

(i)  The  production  of  zinc  is  increasing  rapidly  every  year  in  the  United  States, 
chieHy  in  niinols,  Kansas,  and  Missouri. 

(ii)  Zinc  is  used  chiefly  as  an  alloy  in  making  brass. 

(iii)  Great  Britain  buys  zinc  to  the  annual  value  of  about  £1,500,000. 

7.  Copper  is  found  in  the  United  States  (on  the  shores  of  Lake 
Superior),  in  Spain,  Chili,  Germany,  Australia,  the  Cape,  and  Japan. 

(i)  Pure  or  "  native  copper  "  is  obtained  in  enormous  masses  in  the  copper-bearing 
strata  of  Lake  Superior.  One  block  obtained  fh>m  the  '*  central  mines  "  weighed  800 
tons. 

(ii)  The  United  States  produce  copper  to  the  value  of  nearly  £8,000,000  a  year ; 
Spain  comes  next  with  an  output  of  less  than  £1,000,000. 

8.  Gold  is  a  metal  that  is  very  widely  distributed.  It  is  as  common 
as  copper,  lead,  or  silver;  and  far  more  common  than  nickel  or 
platinum.  It  is  found  chiefly  in  the  United  States,  Australasia, 
Russia,  South  Africa,  South  America,  and  Hungary. 

(i)  South  AlHca  stands  iirst  with  about  8  millions  worth  of  gold  a  year ;  the  United 
States  yield  about  ^ ;  Russia  (chiefly  in  the  Urals)  5(. 
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(ii)  The  yeftrs  between  1860  and  1870  were  the  years  of  the  richest  gold  finds;  The 
yield  often  rose  to  40  millions  sterling  per  annum. 

(iii)  In  California  alone,  up  to  the  year  1888,  gold  to  the  amount  of  200  million 
pounds  sterling  was  mined. 

(iv)  Gold  is  generally  found  pure ;  and  it  is  oftenest  found  in  quartz.  This  quartz 
fills  up  the  cracks  in  the  older  rocks. 

(v)  Gold  is  also  got  by  "  hydraulic  mining. '  The  streams  that  run  over  gold-bearing 
tocks  wear  these  rocks  down  to  graveL  The  gravel  is  piled  up  into  banks,  or  forms 
huge  beds  or  terraces  on  the  fianks  of  hills  or  on  the  edges  of  rivers.  A  strong  stream 
of  water  is  made  to  play  fh>m  pipes  like  fire-hose  on  their  banks ;  and  this  removes  the 
dirt  and  earthy  matter.    Then  the  gold  is  "got." 

(vi)  The  largest  nugget  ever  found— the  "Welcome  Nugget"— weighed  over  2217 
oz,,  and  was  sold  for  £10,500.    It  was  found  in  the  year  1858  at  Bakery  Hill,  BaHanit. 

9.  Silver.  The  chief  silver-producing  countries  of  the  world  are : 
The  United  States,  Mexico,  Bolivia  (with  Chili  and  Peru),  New 
South  Wales,  Germany,  and  Tasmania* 

(i)  The  western  United  States  are  now  the  greatest  silver-bearing  regions  in  the 
world.  The  most  important  of  these  States  are  Colorado,  Montana  (these  are  by  Car 
the  greatest),  Nevada,  Arizona,  New  Mexico,  etc. 

(ii)  In  the  year  1861  the  silver  yield  of  the  United  States  was  very  small— only 
£400,000  a  year.    In  1889  it  had  reached  the  enormous  total  of  nearly  £16,000,000. 

(iii)  The  silver  production  of  the  world  for  1889  was  said  to  amount  to  nearly 
£33,000,000.  Of  this  sum  the  United  States  contributed  about  £16,000,000 ;  Mexico, 
£11,000,000;  the  three  states  of  South  America  over  £4,000,000;  and  Buropean 
countries  a  little  over  £2,000,000. 

(iv)  Previous  to  the  year  1878  silver  used  to  cost  5s.  an  ounce ;  in  the  year  1888  it 
had  follen  to  about  Ss.  6d. 

10.  Diamonds.  These  precious  stones  are  found  chiefly  in  Cape 
Colony  and  Brazil. 

(i)  India  was  at  one  time  the  only  country  in  the  world  that  produced  diamonds  in 
any  quantity  ;  but  its  diamond  production  is  now  very  small. 

(ii)  By  far  the  richest  diamond  region  is  at  Kimbcrtoy,  the  capital  of  Griqualand 
West,  in  South  Africa.  The  most  important  mines  at  Kimberley  are  Du  Toit's  Pan, 
De  Beer's,  and  Kimberley  Central  "The  number  of  diamonds  found  in  the  whole 
world  outside  of  the  De  Beer's  ground  is  now  quite  insignificant." 

(iii)  "  Du  Toif  8  Pan  "  Is  an  open  mine  which  covers  about  thirty  acres.  It  is  tiie 
richest  diamond-mine  in  the  world.  Round  it  rose  the  town  of  Kimberley— first  a 
town  of  canvas  tents,  then  of  corrugated  iron,  now  of  handsome  and  well-built  houses. 
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(iv)  In  1887  the  value  of  the  diamonds  dng  out  at  Kimberley  exceeded  £4,000,000. 

(v)  The  finest  South  African  diamond  is  the  blue-white  diamond  called  "  The 
Porter-Rhodes,"  fh)m  the  name  of  its  possessor.  It  was  found  in  the  year  1880,  and 
was  valued  at  £60,000.  The  largest  diamond  in  the  world  was  found  in  the  Jagers- 
fontein  mine  in  the  Orange  Free  State  :  it  weighed,  uncut,  087  carats. 

(vi)  The  Koh-i-noor  (="  Mountain  of  Light "),  which  belonged  to  Runjeet  Singh,  was 
sent  to  Queen  Victoria  ftt)m  India  by  Lord  Dalhousie  in  the  year  1860.  The  "  Orloff," 
a  famous  Indian  diamond  which  formed  the  eye  of  an  idol  in  a  temple  near  Mysore, 
and  which  was  stolen  by  a  French  soldier,  now  forms  the  top  of  the  imperial  sceptre 
of  the  Tsar  of  Russia. 

11.  Salt  is  found  in  England,  Galicia,  Spain,  India  (the  Punjab), 
and  other  countries. 

(i)  At  North  wich  (in  Cheshire)  there  are  four  beds  of  rock-salt  of  an  aggregate  thick- 
ness of  240  feet  But  most  of  the  salt  obtained  in  England  is  brought  fh)m  the  brine, 
which  lies  over  the  rock-salt ;  or  firesh  water  Is  let  down  and  then  pumped  up  in  t^e 
form  of  brine. 

(ii)  The  most  famous  mine  in  the  world  is  at  Wieliczka  (in  Oallcla,  near  Cracow). 
The  mass  of  solid  salt  is  over  12  square  miles  in  extent,  and  1200  feet  thick.  In  the 
mines  there  are  80  miles  of  tramway ;  there  is  an  inhabited  village  in  one  of  the  larger 
caverns ;  and  a  chapel  (more  than  100  feet  highX  the  altar,  pulpit,  and  statues  in 
which  are  carved  out  of  salt. 

(iii)  At  Oardona  (in  Spain),  rock-salt  forms  hills  some  400  to  500  feet  in  height. 

12.  Petroleum  is  a  mineral  product  of  the  greatest  value.  It  is  a 
mineral  oil  obtained  chiefly  in  Pennsylvania  (U.S.),  Baku  (on  the 
Apsheron  Peninsula,  which  juts  into  the  Caspian  Sea),  Burmah,Canada, 
and  other  countries. 

(i)  The  greatest  petroleum  industry  in  the  world  is  in  Pennsylvania;  and  Baku 
comes  next  to  it.  In  1890  the  United  States  produced  more  than  1200  million  gallons 
of  petroleum,  of  which  they  exported  rather  more  than  half.  The  oil  used  to  be 
carried  in  wooden  or  iron  tank-cars,  but  Is  now  forwarded  solely  by  pipes,  of  which 
there  are  now  25,000  miles.  By  this  means  oil  is  now  sent  to  Baltimore,  New  York, 
and  even  as  far  as  Bufiklo  and  Chicago.  There  are  about  40,000  oil-wells  in  the 
Pennsylvania  fields. 

(ii)  The  annual  production  of  crude  petroleum  in  Baku  is  about  450  million  gallons ; 
and  more  than  120  firms  have  oil-refineries  in  the  neighbourhood.  Much  of  the  oil  is 
carried  by  a  pipe  from  Baku  to  Poti  on  the  Black  Sea— a  distance  of  about  600  miled. 
Petroleum  is  now  used  largely  in  Russia  and  other  countries  both  for  heating  and 
lighting. 
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MANUFACTURES. 

1.  The  most  important  manufactures  in  the  world  are  the  Textile 
Mannfactlires  (cottons,  Woolleni,  Linens,  Silks,  and  Jute) ;  the 
Metal  Indnstries,  the  Ohemical  Indnstries,  and  Shipbtdlding. 

2.  The  largest  of  all  the  Textile  Industries  is  that  of  Cotton. 

(i)  In  0rMft  BrlUlB  there  are  ftbout  2500  factoriee,  with  800,000  persons  employed 
in  the  mannfactnre  of  eotton  cloth  (calicoes)  and  cotton  yam.  The  annoal  value  of 
the  cotton  mannfactared  in  this  country  amonnta  to  about  £100,000,000. 

(ii)  In  the  uaited  States  the  niunber  of  hands  employed  in  the  numufacture  of  cotton 
goods  amounts  to  about  175,000 ;  and  the  annual  value  of  their  productions  is  some- 
thing  under  £40,000,000.  The  United  States  produced  fifty  years  ago  only  10  per 
cent  of  the  vhole  cotton  manufactures ;  they  now  produce  about  30  per  cent. 

(iii)  There  is  in  ladia  a  large  and  increasing  manufacture  of  cotton. 

(iv)  Ji^aa  is  making  great  strides  in  cotton-manufacture,  and  is  securing  a  good 
share  of  the  Eastern  markets. 

3.  The  next  largest  Textile  Industry  is  that  of  WooL 

(i)  In  Great  Britain  there  are  about  1800  wool  mills ;  and  their  annual  production 
is  worth  about  £50,000,00a 

(ii)  In  the  United  States  there  are  over  2500  manuflustories  of  woollen  goods ;  an^ 
they  produce  every  year  goods  to  the  value  of  over  £70,000,000. 

(ill)  There  are  also  laige  woollen  factories  in  France  and  Germany. 

(iv)  Wool  is  grown  chiefly  in  AastraUa,  Hew  ZMland,  JLx««ntiaa,  8«ath  AMca,  am} 
bdia.  The  wools  troia  Argentina  go  chiefly  to  the  Continent ;  the  others  to  (heat 
Britain.  The  average  yield  of  a  River  Plate  sheep  is  little  more  than  one-half  that 
of  an  Australian ;  and  the  quality  is  also  inferior.  About  95  per  cent  of  the  Austral- 
asian and  Cape  wool  comes  to  Great  Britain  ;  but  only  4  per  cent  of  River  Plate  wool, 
(v)  The  Continental  markets  for  wool  imports  are :  ABtwwp,  Haalmrf ,  and  Mar- 
mQIm  ;  in  North  America,  Hew  ToriL 

4.  Linen  goods  are  most  largely  produced  in  Ireland,  Scotland, 
France,  Belgiuni,  and  Grermany. 

(i)  The  annual  value  of  the  linen  products  of  the  United  Kingdom  is  estimated  at 
about  £20,000,000. 

(ii)  Belfut  and  other  towns  in  Ulster  produce  the  finest  linens  (lawns  and  cambrics, 
etc.).  DaBftmlfaM  (in  Fife,  Scotland)  is  noted  for  its  linen  damasks,  towelling,  etc. 
Ooortral  (in  Belgium)  and  Westphalia  (in  Germany)  produce  linen  yams  of  extreme 
fineness  for  the  most  costly  lace.  Tnam  has  a  wide  fame  for  her  fine  cambrics  and 
beautiMc 
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5.  Silk  goods  are  most  largely  manufactured  in  France,  C^rmanj, 
and  Switzerland. 

(i)  The  total  yearly  production  of  silk  goods  in  the  world  is  valued  at  £64,000,000. 
Of  this  France  produces  about  £26,000,000,  or  two-fifths.  Ljoiis  (on  the  Rhone)  Is 
the  chief  seat  of  the  manufacture. 

(ii)  In  the  year  1861  a*  treaty  was  made  with  France  which  allowed  silks  to  come 
into  the  United  Kingdom  duty-free.  This  almost  entirely  ruined  the  silk  manu- 
facturers of  Spitalflelds  (LondonX  Macclesfield,  Coventry,  Dublin,  etc.  Coventry  has 
since  taken  to  the  manufacture  of  bicycles  and  tricycles.  There  Is  still  manufactured 
in  Great  Britain  silk  to  the  value  of  nearly  £1,000,000. 

(iii)  In  Germany,  Kreftld  (in  the  Rhine  Province)  is  the  chief  seat  of  the  silk  manu- 
facture ;  in  Switzerland,  Zurich  and  BasU. 

(iv)  The  United  States  have  very  large  silk  manufactures.  They  make  silk 
goods  to  the  value  of  nearly  £7,000,000 ;  while  their  silk  imports  amount  to  about 
£8,000,000.  Pafemon  (in  New  Jersey,  U.S.)  Is  the  "Lyons  of  America."  It  has 
more  than  a  hundred  silk  mQls. 

(v)  The  silk-worm  flourishes  wherever  the  mulberry-tree  thrives.  The  worm  is  f^d 
on  mulberry  leaves.  In  China  and  India  the  silk-worm  eggs  are  hatched  by  the 
natural  heat  of  the  sun;  in  Southern  Eiirope  artificial  heat  is  always  employed. 

(vi)  The  total  quantity  of  raw  sUk  produced  in  the  World  is  upwards  of  22  millions 
of  pounds.    The  following  is  the  proportion  of  each  silk-producing  country  :— 

China  Italy  Japan  France       The  Levant       India 

89  per  cent    80  per  cent.    12  per  cent.    8  per  cent.        6  per  cent    4  per  cent. 

A  litUe  silk  is  also  raised  in  Austria-Hungary. 

(vli)  The  best  sUk  in  China  is  produced  in  the  middle  provinces  (N.  L.  80*  to  86'), 
and  in  the  southern  province  of  Kwangtung. 

(viii)  In  the  great  Italian  Plain  of  the  Po,  the  traveller  passes  countless  rows  of 
mulberry-trees  stripped  utterly  bare  of  their  leaves  for  the  use  of  the  silk-worm. 

6.  Jute  is  manufactured  chiefly  in  Scotland,  notably  at  Dundee,  and 
in  Bengal,  where  it  is  principally  grown. 

(i)  Dundee  makes  and  exports  thousands  of  gaily  coloured  prayer  carpets  for  the 
Mohammedans  of  the  East. 

(li)  There  is  a  Jute-industry  also  in  the  United  States,  Germany,  France,  and 
Austria. 

7.  Metal  IndoBtrles.  The  most  important  of  these  is  that  of  iron 
and  Bteel ;  and  in  it  Great  Britain,  the  United  States,  Belgium,  and 
Germany  lead  the  world. 

(i)  In  iron-smelting  the  chief  towns  in  Great  Britain  are  Hiddlesborongh,  Leeds, 
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Barrow,  In  England ;  Merthyr  Tydvil,  in  Wales ;  and  Airdrie,  Glasgow,  and  Coat- 
bridge in  Scotland.  In  &ct  the  iron-smelting  districts  correspond  nearly  exactly  to 
most  of  the  great  coal-ftelds. 

(ii)  The  list  of  metal  manufactarlng  towns  is  very  great.  Birmingham  makes 
almost  anything  of  metal,  and  is  the  centre  of  the  iron  industries.  Redditch  makes 
BMdlMi;  Bromsgrove  and  Cradley  Heath,  ohalas  and  nails;  at  Sheffield,  noted  for  its 
cvUtry,  rails  are  made,  as  also  at  Middlesborongh  and  Barrow.  The  towns  on  the 
Welsh  coal  and  iron-field,  Swansea,  Cardiff,  and  Newport,  are  the  seat  of  the  Un-plato 
industry.  Oldham  and  Bolton  make  splimlaf  manhliisry,  while  Newcsstle,  Birmingham, 
Glasgow,  Crewe,  Derby,  and  Manchester  build  steam-eafinM.  At  Birmingham  and 
at  Enfield  are  large  unall-ann  ftetorisa;  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Newcastle, 
especially  at  Armstrong's  works  at  Elswick,  haaTj  gans  are  turned  out 

(iii)  In  the  United  States,  which  now  produce  more  pig-iron  than  Great  Britain 
herself,  the  chief  iron-manufacturing  towns  lie  on  or  around  the  great  Appalachian 
oil  and  coal-field.  They  are  PbllMslphla  in  Pennsylvania,  Pittslrargli,  Olerslsad  in  Ohio, 
Albaay  and  Troy  in  New  York  State. "  Pittsburgh  is  the  busiest  of  these,  and  can  sell 
its  wrought-iron  in  London  at  a  cheaper  rate  than  Glasgow  manufkcturers  can  afford 
to  take. 

(iv)  The  Belgian  iron-towns  cluster  round  the  coal-fields,  and  the  chief  centres  are 
Liige,  Ohant,  Oharltroi,  and  Kons.  Li^  is  noted  for  small-arms  and  heavy  ordnance, 
and  for  tin- ware ;  Charlerol  for  nail-making. 

(v)  The  iron  manufactures  of  Germany  are  chiefly  confined  to  Silesia,  Saxony,  and 
the  basin  of  the  Ruhr,  a  tributary  of  the  Rhine.  The  Ruhr  basin  is  by  far  the 
busiest,  for  in  it  lie  Bum,  the  seat  of  Krupp's  cannon  and  rail  factories,  and  the 
cutlery  towns  of  Sollagen  and  Beaudield.  Machinery  is  manuikctured  at  Ohemalts  in 
Saxony,  Brealaa  in  Silesia,  Kscdsbarg,  and  Berlin. 

(vi)  In  other  countries,  LlUe  in  France  is  noted  for  machinery,  and  St.  Bilaaae  and 
Oreaiot  for  iron-smelting ;  in  Austria,  Steyer,  on  the  Enns  near  Linx,  is  the  chief  iron- 
town,  turning  out  cutlery,  nails,  and  firearms ;  and  Twni,  in  Italy,  near  Rome,  has 
large  iron-smelting  works. 

8.  Minor  Metal  Industries.— Birmingliain  is  the  first  town  in  the 
world  for  these,  and  is  the  headquarters  of  brassfonnding  in  England. 
London,  Namur,  Li^ge,  and  Brussels  have  also  brassfounding 
factories.  Swansea,  Llanellyi  a  few  towns  in  Lancashire,  and 
Malines  in  Belgium,  smelt  copper,  imported  from  America,  Australia, 
and  South  Africa.  Zlno  and  sulphur  are  smelted  at  Swansea,  and 
lead  at  Ghent  in  Belgium,  and  also  at  Swansea  and  Llanelly. 

(i)  Zinc,  which  is  largely  used  in  brass-making,  is  also  smelted  in  the  States  of 
llinois,  Missouri,  and  Kansas  in  America. 
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(ii)  CtoB«Ta  is  the  centre  of  the  watch-making  trade.  Watches  are  also  made  at 
Lode  and  La  Chauz  de  Fonda  in  the  Jora. 

9.  The  products  of  the  Chemioal  IndustrleB  enter  largely  into 
bleaching,  dyeing,  soap-making,  distilling,  and  many  other  trades. 
They  are  most  highly  developed  in  the  United  Xingdoin,  Germany, 
France,  and  the  United  States. 

(i)  In  the  United  Kingdom  the  chemical  indostries  lie  chiefly  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Ltrerpool.  Olaigow,  and  N«ireaaU« ;  in  Germany,  at  and  round  Staaiftirt,  Exftart,  and 
Elberfild.  In  France  the  centres  are  Ljona,  Paria,  LiUe,  and  HanelUM;  and  in  the 
U.S.A.,  in  the  States  of  Nnr  To^  Ptmiaylvaiila,  Hnr  Jersey,  and  MswacMMWtta. 

(ii)  AUuU,  a  commercial  term  for  different  compounds  of  soda  and  potash,  is  made 
especially  at  Widnes  and  St.  Helens,  Newcastle,  Middlesborongh,  and  South  Shields. 
Soap  ia  made  near  Liverpool  and  Glasgow  and  on  the  Thames.  There  are  large 
chemical  works  at  Swaaiea,  dealing  with  the  preparation  of  sulphur. 

(iii)  Germany  has  now  nearly  the  monopoly  of  the  manufticture  of  aniline  dyes  out 
of  coal-tar. 

0v)  The  chemical  industries  of  France  are  largely  concerned  in  soap-boiling,  in 
which  fkts  combine  with  alkali  to  make  soap.  Marseilles  is  the  great  soap-boiling 
town. 

(v)  Largely  depending  on  the  chemical  industries  is  that  of  CUass.  For  cheap  glass, 
Belgium  and  Bohemia  are  noted.  Paris  in  France,  and  Birmingham  and  Liverpool  in 
England  are  glass-making  centres.    Pennsylvania  in  America  has  large  glass  factories. 

10.  SMpbuilding. — In  this  industry  Great  Britain  leads  the  world, 
and  the  tonnage  she  builds  is  equal  to  more  than  twice  that  produced 
by  all  other  countries.  For  success  in  shipbuilding  there  are  three 
requisites :  (a)  an  easy  ontlet  to  the  sea,  (b)  ready  and  abundant 
supplies  of  coal,  near  which  must  lie  (c)  iron.  These  conditions  we 
find  in  the  valleys  of  the  Clyde,  which  is  the  greatest  shipbuilding 
river  in  the  world,  and  in  those  of  the  Tyne,  Wear,  and  Tees.  In  the 
second  rank  come  BeUkst  and  Barrow-on-Fomess,  which  turn  out 
ocean-going  steamships  of  a  very  high  class,  and  the  Thames  and  the 
Mersey,  which  are,  however,  rather  shipping  than  shipbuilding 
rivers.  Next  to  Great  Britain  come  the  United  States,  Gexmany, 
France,  and  Norway. 

(i)  The  Atlantic  'greyhounds'  are  built  for  the  Ounard  Cknnpany  on  the  Clyde, 
for  the  White  Star  Line  at  Belfast 
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(U)  Phlladtlpihlft  is  the  most  important  shipbuilding  town  in  the  States,  and  the 
Delttwar*  has  been  called  the  Clyde  of  America.  America  is  fomed  for  her  fkst 
"clippers,"  and  for  her  lake  and  river  steamers.  These  last  are  built  at  : 
ca«T«laad,  St.  Lovls,  and  Pittsburgh. 

(iii)  Germany's  shipbuilding  ports  are  Samlmrg,  Stettin,  and  ] 

(iv)  In  France,  XarMillM,  Earn,  St.  Hasaire  (at  the  Loire  mouth),  and  Eovan  buQd 
ships. 

(v)  The  warships  of  our  navy  are  chiefly  built  in  the  royal  yards  of  Portsmouth, 
Plymovth,  SheomMi,  ^^t**^*";  and  Pemtooko.  But  an  increasing  number  are  now  being 
built  at  private  yards,  especially  on  the  Clyde  and  at  Barrow. 

11.  Mannfljctnring  Power. — The  industrifil  development  of  every 
country  is  proportionate  to  the  amount  of  manufacturing  power  it 
possesses.  This  divides  into  three  main  heads :  (a)  steam-power 
produced  by  coal ;  (b)  water-power ;  (c)  power  derived  from  natural 
gas.  In  addition  to  these  it  wiU  be  no  long  time  before  industry 
presses  into  her  service  both  electricity  and  the  power  of  the  tides. 

(i)  **  Coal  is  ftiel,  but  iron  is  machinery."  Where  the  two  are  found  together,  there 
will  industrial  development  reach  its  highest  pitch,  as  it  does  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
the  United  States,  and  Germany. 

(ii)  Water-power  first  gave  Yorkshire  its  manufacturing  pre-eminence.  Water- 
power  lights  every  little  village  in  Canada  with  electric  light.  Part  of  the  power  of 
the  Niagara  Falls  generates  light  for  Buflhlo  forty  miles  away.  The  streams  of 
Norway  cut  her  wood ;  and  Swiss  waterfalls  help  to  give  Switzerland  a  high  nnk 
amongst  manufacturing  countries. 

(iii)  The  **  natural  gas  "  of  the  Pittsburgh  region  in  Pennsylvania  is  'computed  to 
supply  power  equal  to  that  generated  by  14  million  tons  of  coal. 

Ov)  Electric  power,  as  a  motor,  is  yet  in  its  infkncy.  It  has  been  proi>osed  to  put 
to  some  industrial  use  the  immense  tidal  power  of  the  Bay  of  Pundy. 


IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS. 

1.  Imports  are  those  goods  which  are  brought  into  a  country  for 
the  iise  and  consumption  of  its  inhabitants.  For  these  imports  the 
inhabitants  are  obliged  to  pay.  Exports  are  those  goods  which  are 
carried  out  of  a  country  and  sold  to  the  people  of  other  countries. 
For  exports,  people  have  to  be  paid, 

Importo^I  oairr  Into.    Bxporto— I  c^nj  out  of. 
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2.  The  six  largest  ports  of  Great  Britain  are  London,  Liverpool, 
Cardii!^  Hull,  NewcasUe,  and  Glasgow. 

(i)  The  azmnal  total  trade,  tarn-over,  or  "  movement "  of  the  Fort  of  Loadoa  amoonts 
to  from  216  to  230  millions  of  money.  It  receivee  about  86  per  cent  of  the  imports  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  and  aenda  oflT  about  80  per  cent,  of  the  exports.  As  a  port,  it 
stretches  firom  London  Bridge  down  to  Tilbury  and  Gravesend.  It  has  the  largest 
coasting-trade  of  all  the  ports  of  Great  Britain.  In  the  year  1887  one  vessel  left  the 
Port  of  London  with  a  cargo  every  16  minutes. 

(ii)  Uvtrpool,  which  stands  on  the  deep,  wide,  and  grand  estuary  of  the  little 
River  Mersey,  takes  in  about  25  per  cent,  of  the  imports  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
and  sends  out  about  40  per  cent  of  the  exports.  It  possesses  26  miles  of  quay.  With 
the  port  of  Birkenhead,  its  water-space  for  ships  (including  canals  and  docks)  amounts 
to  over  1900  acres. 

(iii)  Oardlfl  is  the  outlet  of  the  8.  Wales  mineral  field,  and  is  now  the  greatest  coal- 
port  in  the  world.  Its  quays  possess  forty  coal-staiths,  and  each  staith  can  ship  900 
tons  of  coal  an  hour.    The  Bute  docks  cover  110  acres. 

(iv)  HaU,  on  the  wide  estuary  caUed  the  Humber,  possesses  200  acres  of  dock.  It 
is  connected  with  the  cotton  and  woollen  manufkcturing  districts  of  England  by 
canal,  river,  and  railway.    It  does  almost  all  the  Baltic  trade. 

(v)  Heweaslls,  which  stands  on  the  Tyne,  about  ten  miles  firom  the  German  Ocean, 
has  not  only  a  very  busy  movement,  but  does  a  very  huge  amount  of  shipbuilding. 
It  possesses  a  quay  1640  yards  long. 

(vi)  CUssffow,  which  stands  at  a  part  of  the  Clyde  which  was  easily  fordable  in  the 
b^inning  of  the  century,  possesses  now  a  channel  in  which  ships  that  draw  24  feet  of 
water  can  ride  at  anchor.  The  quayage  of  the  harbour  and  docks  extends  to  nearly 
12,000  yards.    Glasgow  is  also  a  very  important  shipbuilding  centre. 

3.  For  many  years  the  imports  of  Great  Britain  have  been  very 
much  more  valuable  than  the  exports.  That  is,  we  have  been  obliged 
to  pay  for  what  we  bought  much  more  than  we  got  for  what  we  sold. 
Why  is  it,  then,  that  Great  Britain  is  not  growing  poorer  every  year  ? 
The  reasons  are  two  :  (i)  We  invest  a  great  deal  of  money  abroad — 
in  India,  Canada,  and  other  parts  of  the  British  Empire  ;  in  Belgium, 
France,  and  other  great  manufacturing  countries ;  (ii)  We  do  a  very 
large  carrying  trade  for  other  nations  ;  and  for  this  we  are  paid. 

(i)  In  the  year  1860,  our  imports  amounted  to  about  £210,000,000,  and  our  exports 
to  about  £186,000,000.  In  1894,  the  imports  amounted  to  about  £405,000,000 ;  the 
exports  to  less  than  £220,000,000.  Thus  we  see  that,  in  1860,  the  imports  exceeded  the 
exports  by  a  half ;  whereas,  now,  they  are  nearly  double. 

(ii)  How  much  our  carrying  trade  exceeds  that  of  other  nations  is  very  visible  firom 
the  returns  of  the  ships  that  go  through  the  Suez  Oanal.    Great  Britain  sends  throng 
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every  jmr  over  2500  thlpe,  with  a  tonnage  of  more  than  8,000,000 ;  Germany  sends 
aboat  200,  with  a  tonnage  of  800,000 ;  Prance  174  ships,  Holland  177. 

The  tonnaft  of  Great  BriUln  eent  Uiroof h  the  Sacs  Canal  la  about  tan  timea  that  of  Oermanj. 

4.  The  giying  of  exports  for  imports  is  called  Bxcbmnge.  Exchange 
means  the  giving  of  what  we  do  not  want  for  what  we  do  want,  or 
what  we  want  less  for  what  we  desire  more.  This  exchange  depends 
on  a  number  of  differences ;  and  the  most  important  of  these 
differences  are  four :  (i)  Difference  of  loll ;  (ii)  Difference  of  climate ; 
(iii)  Difference  of  minerals  ;  (iy)  Difference  in  the  kinds  of  labour. 

5.  Exchanges  are  made  easier  and  cheaper  by  good  and  cheap 
modes  of  transport  and  communication.  Ttamport  has  been  improved, 
and  indeed  revolutionised,  by  the  application  of  steam.  Oommimica- 
tton  has  been  revolutionised  by  the  application  of  electricity. 

0)  Transport  takes  place  either  by  land  or  by  water.  Steam  has  been  applied  to 
carriage  on  railways,  and  also  to  carriage  by  water.  Transport  is  now  so  cheap  that 
heavy  and  bulky  goods,  like  coal  and  grain,  can  be  carried  and  delivered  at  a  profit 
at  distances  of  12,500  miles— that  is,  half  way  round  the  globe. 

(ii)  Communications  are  made  by  letter,  by  the  telegraph,  or  by  telephone.  The 
last  two  are  possible  only  by  the  application  of  electricity. 

6.  Exchange,  which  in  early  times  was  limited  to  the  interchange 
of  products  between  town  and  country,  is  now  as  wide  as  the  world 
we  live  on. 

(i)  Poreign  trade  was  at  oner  time  limited  to  the  Mediterranean,  which  was  the 
highway  of  early  commerce. 

(ii)  The  discovery  of  America  opened  up  the  New  World  to  our  commerce ;  and 
the  discovery  of  the  seaway  to  India,  first  round  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  after- 
wards by  the  Suez  Canal,  opened  up  the  whole  of  India,  China,  Japan,  and  the  East 
in  generaL  Thus  the  Atlantic  is  the  modem  Mediterranean  ;  and  the  Pacific  Ocean 
comes  next  to  the  Atlantic  as  a  highway  of  trade. 

7.  Exchange  of  goods  is  called  by  the  generic  term  oommerce. 
Exchange  between  countries  is  called  foreign  commeree ;  between 
different  parts  of  the  same  country,  domestic  or  internal  commerce. 

0)  Aetiva  eommaroe  is  the  name  given  to  the  commerce  in  which  the  commercial 
nation  carries  its  own  and  foreign  goods  in  tts  own  diips.  When  the  productions  of 
one  country  are  carried  by  the  people  of  another,  this  Is  called  passive  eoasuree. 
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(ii)  ItelmUN  ooBBMM  is  the  name  given  in  North  America  to  oommeroial  transac- 
tions between  persons  who  reside  in  different  states. 

8.  The  chief  imports  of  Great  Britain  are :  Articles  of  food  and 
drink;  raw  materials  for  various  industries,  but  chieflj  for  the 
manufacture  of  textiles ;  manufaotnred  articles,  metals,  oils,  Qhemioals, 
and  tobaooa 

(i)  On  articles  of  food  and  drink  we  spend  about  £150,000,000  a  year. 

(ii)  On  raw  m>Urtals  we  lay  out  nearly  £112.000,000  annually. 

(iii)  For  asaaftetored  srttelM  we  give  a  yearly  sum  of  about  £66,000,000. 

(Iv)  We  buy  aetals  to  the  annual  amount  of  £21,000,000. 

(v)  For  oils  we  give  over  £7,000,000 ;  for  rh— insls  nearly  the  same ;  and  for  tobaoco 
over  £8,500,000. 

9.  The  chief  exports  of  Great  Britain  are :  jbxdm  and  teztilas, 
metals,  and  articles  manufactured  from  them ;  other  mannfiustnres, 
raw  materials,  macbinery,  apparel,  and  chemicals. 

(i)  We  sell  of  yams  and  toztUe  fabriot  to  the  amount  of  about  £100,000,000  a 
year. 

(ii)  Our  sales  of  bHsIs  and  things  made  ttom  them  come  to  over  £80,000,000. 
(iii)  Our  mlseellaaeeu  mamfketares  bring  in  about  the  same  sum. 

(iv)  We  dispose  of  raw  in>Urtals  to  the  annual  amount  of  nearly  £18,000,000.  The 
chief  "  raw  material "  exported  is  ooaL 

(v)  We  send  away  naohlacry  to  the  annual  value  of  nearly  £14,000,000 ;  apparel  to 
about  £10,000,000 ;  and  cheakala  to  nearly  £9,000,000. 

10.  Our  largest  customers  are,  in  the  order  of  importance  :  the 
United  States,  the  Britisli  Empire  (abroad),  France,  Germany,  Holland, 
Belgium,  and  Bnssia. 

(i)  The  Timted  States  sell  us  goods  to  the  annual  value  of  about  £100,000,000.  But 
they  buy  from  us  about  one  quarter  of  that  amount. 

(ii)  The  British  PoMMdoM  buy  about  £75,000,000  worth,  India  alone  taking  more 
than  one-third  of  this.    Wo  buy  fh>m  our  own  possessions  about  £100,000,000  worth. 

(iii)  France  sends  us  goods  to  the  value  of  about  £45,000,000 ;  buys  ftom  us  nearly 
£15,000,000  worth. 

11.  The  medium  of  exchange  between  commercial  countries  consists 
of  (i)  Mils ;  (ii)  oheqnes  ;  and  (iii)  coins. 
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The  ilrft  fbnn  of  exchange  is  simple  tartar.  The  first  step  away  firom  this  dnmsy 
pticess  is  a  syaitaL  That  symbol  in  savage  countries  may  consist  of  shells  or  nnts 
or  brass  wire,  etc  In  more  civilised  countries  it  may  comtist  of  "  bricks  **  of  tea, 
etc  The  second  step  is  coins  of  gold,  silver,  or  copper.  The  third  step  is  eheqnes, 
which  are  orders  to  a  Bank  to  pay ;  and  the  final  step  is  bills,  which  are  written 
promises  to  pay. 


THE  CARRIAGE  AND  DISTRIBUTION  OF  GOODS. 

1.  The  highwajs  of  the  world  are  naturallj  divided  into  Watar- 
wayiand  Landwayi. 

0)  Water-carriage  Is  cheaper  than  land-carriage,  because  (a)  the  water  itself  bears 
the  weight :  and  (b)  a  water-road  (except  a  canal)  never  wears  ont,  and  needs  no 
repairs.  A  horse  that  can  draw  1  ton  in  a  cart  on  land,  can  draw  40  tons  in  a  boat 
or  barge  npon  water. 

(ii)  A  hundred  lbs.  of  cotton  can  be  carried  from  Bombay  to  Liverpool— a  distance 
of  7150  mUes — for  is.  Id. ;  the  carriage  of  the  same  quantity  from  Liverpool  to  Oldham 
— a  distance  of  89  miles— is  7d.  In  other  words,  the  carriage  by  wster  of  100  lbs.  of 
cotton  is  less  than  7d.  a  thousand  miles ;  by  land  it  is  7d.  every  forty  miles.  When 
freight  is  very  low,  it  is  sometimes  cheaper  to  send  a  cargo  Arom  Liverpool  to  London 
by  way  of  New  York. 

(iil)  Wheat  can  be  profitably  carried  from  Chicago  to  Liverpool ;  but,  if  it  is  grown 
more  than  twenty  mUes  from  a  railway,  the  cartage  of  it  to  that  distance  does  away 
with  the  profit.  Butter  can  be  sent  from  Halifax  (Nova  Scotia)  to  Glasgow  at  a  cost 
of  a  ftirthing  per  pound ;  while  goods  carried  by  men  from  the  interior  of  Africa  to  the 
sea-coast  have  cost  for  carriage  over  £800  per  ton. 

(iv)  Again,  what  adds  greatly  to  the  exi>en8e  of  carrying  goods  Is  what  is  called 
"  breaking  bulk  "—that  is,  transferring  the  goods  from  ship  to  ship,  or  from  ship  to 
railway  truck.  This  is  also  called  <*  handling."  Thus  (a)  goods  conveyed  from  New 
York  to  Guayaquil  (on  the  coast  of  Ecuador,  in  South  America)  are  subject  to  six 
handlings,  (b)  Petroleum,  in  the  United  States,  is  delivered  by  means  of  long  pipes 
in  New  York,  Philadelphia,  C!hieago,  and  other  towns.  There  are  now  over  25,000 
miles  of  these  pipes  in  the  United  States. 

2.  The  Waterways  of  the  world  consist  of  Oceans,  Seas,  Lakes, 
Rivers,  Canals,  and  Canalised  Rivers. 

3.  The  most  important  Ocean  Bontes  followed  bj  commerce  are 
five :  (i)  The  Atlantic  Boate ;  (ii)  The  Eastern  Bonte  by  the  Suez 
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Canal ;   (iii)  The  O&pe  Boate ;   (iy)  The  O&pe  Horn  Boate ;  and  (y) 
The  West  Indian  Bonte. 

4.  The  Atlantic  Trade  goes  on  between  Europe  and  North  and 
South  America  in  general ;  and,  more  especiallj,  between  Britain, 
Canada,  and  the  United  States  ;  and  also  between  the  Continent  of 
Europe  and  the  two  Americas. 

(i)  The  greftt  ports  on  this  side  which  send  ont  goods  are :  Loadon,  Ltrorpool,  Brls  cl, 
and  CUMffow ;  BrtBtn,  SMnlrarf ,  SaTre,  and  BordMMDc. 

(ii)  The  ports  on  the  other  side  are:  H«w  To>^  PhUadelphi*.  and  H«w  OrlMBf; 
KaUllikx,  Kotttreal,  and  Q««b«o. 

(a)  MootrMd  and  QMbte  are  oIoMd  bj  iea  for  Mrersl  months  •mj  jmr.    New  York  haxboor  U 

always  open. 

(b)  Halifax  la  rather  too  Ikr  awaj  from  tho  great  oommcrdal  oentrea. 

(iii)  The  opening  of  the  flmaiHaii  Padfle  Line  has  tamed  the  Atlantic  Route  into  one 
of  the  great  highways  to  **  The  East" ;  and  goods  and  passengers  are  now  sent  by  this 
route  to  China  and  Japan,  to  Australia  and  New  Zealand.  The  harbour  BsfviauMdt  (on 
the  Pacific)  is  strongly  fortified. 

(iv)  The  fortified  positions  which  defend  this  route  are :  Qotbee,  KaUllikx,  BerMada, 
and  TIngiton  (in  JamaicaX 

(v)  There  are  repairing  docks  for  ships  at  Benrada,  Halifax,  and  Bsqviaaalt. 

5.  The  Eastern  Route  carries  goods  and  passengers  between 
Europe  and  India,  China,  the  East  Indies,  Australia,  and  New 
Zealand. 


({)  The  chief  ports  of  departure  for  this  route  are  Loadoa  and  I 

(ii)  The  great  ports  on  the  other  side  are  Boabayt  Oalevtta,  Oolombo  0n  Ceylon), 
SlBfapon  (the  **  Gate  of  the  East"),  Hoiic>Koiic,  Kelbonnie,  Sydaey,  and  Aocklaad. 

(iii)  The  most  important  part  of  this  route  is  tlie  8«m  Oaaal,  which  is  87  miles  long 
(M  miles  of  canal  and  21  miles  of  lakes).  More  than  8000  vessels  pass  through  this 
Omal  every  year,  with  a  tonnage  of  about  10,000,000.  The  electric  light  enables  vessels 
to  go  on  by  night  as  well  as  by  day.  Three-fourths  of  all  the  vessels  that  go  through 
it  are  British.  It  has  reduced  the  distance  between  London  and  Bombay  by  6000 
miles,  and  has  thus  practically  revolutionised  the  carrying  trade  to  the  East. 

(iv)  The  Eastern  Highway  also  conveys  goods  to  the  Penlaa  Chdf ;  to  Madacasoar  and 
the  East  Coast  of  AfHca  (Zanzibar,  Delacoa  Bay,  etc) ;  to  the  Straita  BettlMsrati,  the 
Philippine  Ztlaads,  and  the  great  ports  of  China  and  Japan. 

(v)  The  fortified  positions  which  defend  this  route  are:  Gibraltar,  XaHa,  Ojrprvi, 
fertaa,  Adas,  Boabay,  Coloaibo,  Trlaeoaal— ,  Biifapere,  and  Hoaff-Koaf. 
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6.  The  Oape  Bonte  carries  goods  and  passengers  to  South  Africa, 
Natal,  the  Orange  Free  State,  the  South  African  Republic 
("  Transvaal "),  and  also  on  to  di£ferent  parts  of  Australasia. 

(i)  The  ports  on  this  side  are :  Londeii,  LlTorpool,  Bevtbamptoa,  and  TljrmoBlh. 
(ii)  The  ports  on  the  other  side  are :  Oape  Town,  Port  BUaibeth  (Algoa  Bay),  Dates. 
(Port  Natal),  and  Lorauo  Muqaan  (Delagoa  Bay). 

(iii)  At  the  Gape  of  Good  Hope,  this  line  of  roads  separates  into  two  main  lines- 
one  branch  going  north  to  the  Indian  Ocean,  the  other  keeping  on  right  east  to 
Australia  and  New  Zealand.  When  a  sailing  ship  gets  into  the  "  Roaring  Forties  " 
(about  40*  S.  L.),  she  keeps  due  east  for  Australia,  driven  along  by  the  *'  Brave  West 
Winds,"  which  are  really  the  **  Anti-Trades  **  of  the  regular  South-East  Trade  Winds  of 
the  Southern  Hemisphere. 

(iv)  We  possess  few  coaling-stations  between  London  and  the  Cape  and  Australia ; 
but  steamers  call  or  can  call  at  Madeira,  Las  Palmas  (Canary  Islands),  and  Ascension. 

(y)  The  fortified  positions  which  defend  this  route  are  the  naval  and  coaling 
stations  at  Sierra  Leone,  iioenrimi,  St.  Heioaa,  Table  Bay,  Uaoa's  Bay,  the  llaarltlas  (the 
'*  Malta  of  the  Indian  Ocean  **),  and  one  or  two  small  islands  in  the  Indian  Ocean. 

7.  The  Oape  Horn  Route  is  the  line  taken  bj  ressels  trading  to 
the  western  ports  of  South  America.  Ships  also  call  at  Bio  Janeiro^ 
Monte  Video,  and  other  ports  on  the  east  coast. 

(i)  The  ports  on  this  side  ore :  London,  Liverpool,  Bristol,  and  Sovthaaiptoii. 

(ii)  The  ports  on  the  other  side  are :  Talpanlso,  OaUao  (Lima  in  PeruX  and  Qwyaqait 
(in  Ecuador), 
(ill)  Our  only  possession  on  this  route  is  the  FalklaBd  Idaads. 

(iv)  Ships  that  go  to  Australasia  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  generally  return  by 
Cape  Horn.  In  the  Southern  Hemisphere,  they  make  use  of  the  "Anti-Trades," 
called  the  "  Brave  West  Winds  " ;  in  the  Northern  Hemisphere,  they  avail  themselves 
of  the  South- West  Anti-Trades,  which  are  the  counterpart  of  the  North-East  Trade 
Winds  of  the  Atlantic 

8.  The  West  Indian  Route  is  taken  bj  ships  that  trade  between 
Great  Britain  and  Europe  on  the  one  side,  and  the  West  Indies,  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  Central  America,  and  the  Northern  coast  of  South 
America  on  the  other. 

(i)  The  ports  on  this  side  are :  SonttuuaptoB  and  LobAob.  Southampton  sends  ships 
to  the  West  Indies,  Brazil,  and  the  Oulf ;  London  to  Demerara  (in  British  OuianaX  etc 

(ii)  The  chief  ports  on  the  other  side  are :  Klngsloii,  Savaaa,  How  Orloaas,  Paaaau,. 
and  DesMvara. 

2N 
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(iii)  When  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  is  pierced  by  a  ship-canal— as  pierced  it  will  be 
either  by  the  Lake  of  Nicaragua  Canal  or  at  Panama— the  West  Indian  Route  will 
become  part  of  a  short  route  to  Australia  and  New  Zealand. 

9.  The  two  most  commercial  seas  (not  oceans)  in  the  world  are 
the  Mediterranean  and  the  Baltic. 

(i)  The  lUdltorraiiMa  was  once  the  only  great  trading  sea  in  the  world ;  but  its  place 
has  now  been  taken  by  the  Atlantic,  which  lies  between  the  richest  and  most  com- 
mercial nations  on  the  foce  of  the  globe.  The  chief  commercial  value  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean in  the  present  day  consists  partly  in  (a)  that  it  is  the  means  of  commercial 
interchange  between  such  countries  as  Spain,  Prance,  Italy,  Greece,  and  the  regions 
of  North  Africa,  but  chiefly  (b)  that  it  is  the  highway  of  commerce  to  India  by  means 
of  the  Sne2  Canal  and  the  Red  Sea. 

(ii)  The  Baltto  is  the  highway  of  commerce  for  Russia,  Prussia,  Sweden,  Norway, 
and  Denmark.    The  chief  Baltic  ports  in  Great  Britain  are  H«U  and  Lsitik 

10.  The  most  highly  commercial  lake-routes  in  the  world  are  those 
on  the  Five  Qreat  Lakes  of  North  America^  and  those  on  the 
Caspian  Sea. 

(i)  The  commerce  on  the  FlTe  Ckeat  Lakes  (which  are  practically  great  inland  fresh- 
water seas)  is  kept  up  by  countless  steamers  and  sailing-vessels.  This  commerce 
comes  not  only  from  Eastern  and  Central  Canada,  but  fh>m  some  of  the  wealthiest, 
most  enterprising,  and  industrious  states — such  as  New  York  (on  Lake  Ontario^ 
Pennsylvania  and  Ohio  (on  Lake  Erie),  Michigan  (on  Lakes  Huron,  Michigan,  and 
Superior),  Wisconsin  (on  Lakes  Michigan  and  Superior),  and  Illinois  and  Indiana  (on 
Lake  Michigan). 

(li)  Great  or  rising  cities  also  stand  on  those  lakes :  BvfEdo  and  Oereland  ^on  Lake 
Erie),  Detroit  (on  the  Detroit  River,  which  flows  into.Lake  Brie),  Ghiea«o  and  Mlhraakee 
(on  Lake  MiohiganX  and  Dnlnth  (on  Lake  Superior). 

(iii)  The  Five  Great  Lakes  also  provide  parts  of  two  of  the  three  great  water-routes  of 
the  United  States,  (a)  The  first  of  these  is  by  the  Great  Lakes  and  the  St  Lawrence. 
Chicago— which  is  practically  a  seaport— sends  grain  by  this  route  to  Liverpool, 
(b)  The  second  is  by  the  Great  Lakes,  the  Erie  Canal,  and  the  Hudson  River  to  New 
York,  and  thence  on  to  Great  Britain.  Along  this  river-valley  '*  the  tide  of  emigration 
trom  Europe  has  rolled  for  more  than  half  a  century." 

The  thixd  great  w»t«r-route  Is  bj  the  MiaeiaBlppl  and  lU  tribataries  to  New  Orleene.  Bj  this 
route  the  cosl  end  machinery  of  the  North  find  their  waj  to  the  Cotton  Btatea,  and  the 
grain,  floor,  pork,  and  beef  to  Europe  and  Great  Britain. 

(iv)  The  Ouplaa  8«a  (which  is  the  sunken  remains  of  a  great  sea  which  once  flowed 
between  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Arctic  Ocean)  is  the  highway  of  commerce  for  the 
South  of  Russia  and  Persia.  A  canal  unites  the  upper  tributaries  of  the  Volga  with 
those  of  Lake  Ladoga  and  the  Diina:  and  there  is  thus  a  long  inland  waterway 
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between  the  Caspian  and  the  Baltic.    There  are  lines  of  steam-packets  on  this  sea,  in 

addition  to  large  numbers  of  coasting  vessels. 

There  la  %  line  of  nilway  from  Pott  (on  the  Blade  Bea)  te  Baku  (on  the  CMpUn) ;  then  %  line  of 
■teemere  to  KruaoTOdik  (on  the  eeetem  ehote  of  the  CaepUn) ;  end  then  a  llue  of  railway 
te  Baniarfcanrt  (in  Torkeetan).     Thie  la  dectlned  to  be  one  day  a  great  Hli^way  of 


11.  The  most  highly  commercial  rivers  are  :  in  Europe,  the  Rhine 
and  the  Danube;  in  North  America,  the  St.  Lawrence  and  the 
Mississippi ;  in  Asia,  the  Ganges  and  the  Yang-tse-Eiang ;  and 
in  South  America,  the  La  Plata  and  its  mightj  tributaries. 

(i)  The  most  commercial  rivers  are  always  those  that  run  from  north  to  south  (along 
the  lines  of  longitude).  The  reason  of  this  is  tiiat  these  rivers  exchange  the  products  of 
colder  with  those  of  hotter  climates,  whereas  rivers  that  run  east  and  west  run  pretty 
much  through  the  same  climates.  The  Mississippi  exchanges  the  trvdta  and  grains, 
the  pork  and  beef  of  the  Northern  for  the  cotton,  fhiits,  and  spices  of  the  Southern 
or  Gulf  states. 

(ii)  The  Tolga  is  the  great  trunk-canal  of  commerce  between  the  North  and  the 
South  of  Russia. 

Oil)  The  Taaf -tM-Klaag  is  the  main  commercial  artery  of  China.  As  it  flows  fh)m 
the  elevated  tableland  of  Thibet  down  into  the  Yellow  Sea,  it  traverses  many  different 
climates  and  flows  through  countries  which  yield  many  different  products.  On  its 
banlcs  stand  seven  great  and  populous  cities.  It  is  only  on  its  lower  and  slower 
reaches  that  steamers  as  yet  ply. 

12.  The  great  commercial  canals  of  the  world  are  the  Ship  Ganals, 
or — as  they  may  also  be  called — ^the  Isthmus  Canals.  These  are  : 
the  Suez  Canal,  the  Nicaragua  Canal,  the  Brie  Canal,  the  Baltic  Canal, 
the  Corlntbian  Canal,  and  the  Chlgnecto  Ship  Railway  (which  may  be 
allowed  to  come  under  this  classi6cation). 

(i)  The  Sues  Oaaal  is  the  most  important  commercial  canal  in  the  world.  It  was 
begun  in  18(K)  and  completed  in  1869.  It  is  87  miles  long  (66  miles  tf  canal  and  21 
miles  of  lakes) ;  it  has  a  bottom  width  of  72  feet  and  a  depth  of  28  feet  It  has  also 
passing  places  at  suitable  intervals.  It  has  shortened  the  voyage  from  London  to 
Bombay  by  fiOOO  miles ;  and  it  is  now  the  highway  to  India,  China,  and  Australasia. 
In  the  year  1870  only  486  vessels  passed  through ;  in  the  year  1802,  vessels  to  the 
number  of  3559.    The  average  time  of  passage  is  about  24  hours. 

(ii)  The  Nleara^oa  Canal  (which  will  probably  take  the  place  of  the  unsuccessftil 
Panama  Canal)  will,  when  completed,  have  a  length  of  170  miles.  It  utilises  the  San 
Juan  river  and  Lake  Nicaragua ;  and  there  will  be  only  28  miles  of  excavated  canaL  The 
minimum  depth  will  be  SO  feet ;  and  vessels  will  be  able  to  pass  firom  ocean  to  ocean 
In  about  28  hours.    There  are  three  locks  on  either  side  of  Lake  Nicaragua. 
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(iii)  The  Brto  Oaaal  connects  the  Great  Lakes  with  the  port  of  New  York.  It  atarts 
from  BuflUo,  at  the  east  end  of  Lake  Erie,  and  goes  to  Albany,  on  the  Hudson  Btrer. 
This  canal  has  been  known  to  convey  50  million  bushels  of  grain  and  flour  fh>m  the 
great  wheat-growing  prairies  of  the  West,  down  to  New  York,  fh)m  which  they  were 
distributed  over  the  countries  of  Europe. 

(It)  The  BalUe  Oaaal  lies  between  Holtenau  (near  Kiel)  on  the  Baltic,  and  Brons- 
bUttel,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Elbe.  It  utilises  a  portion  of  the  river  Eider.  The 
length  is  about  00  miles ;  and  the  depth  is  38  feet.  This  canal  saves  the  tedious  and 
dangerous  voyage  round  Jutland. 

(v)  The  bthnns  of  Corinth  Oaaal  is  only  four  miles  long ;  but  it  makes  a  short  cut 
from  the  Adriatic  into  the  il^gean,  and  saves  the  dangerous  route  round  the  Morea.  It 
is  SSi  feet  deep. 

(vi)  The  OhlfBooto  Ship  KaUway  carries  large  ships  bodily  across  the  Chigneoto 
Isthmus — li  miles  wide,  which  connects  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick.  The 
tides  in  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  at  the  head  of  which  Chignecto  Bay  stands,  are  the  highest 
and  the  fastest  in  the  world ;  on  the  other  side,  in  Northumberland  Strait,  they  are 
•very  low.  Hence  a  canal  cannot  be  made.  There  are  two  sets  of  rails ;  and  on  these 
immense  trucks  are  drawn,  which  can  carry  vessels  of  20O0  tons  across  the  Isthmus. 

(vii)  The  modem  tendency  is  for  every  great  commercial  centre  to  make  itself,  if 
possible,  a  seaport  This  KaiiohMtor  has  already  done  by  the  construction  of  a  ship- 
canal,  fh>m  the  Mersey  right  into  the  heart  of  the  city,  at  the  cost  of  about  £14,000,0001 
Btrmiagluun  proposes  to  do  the  same  by  a  ship-canal  fh>m  the  Severn ;  and  Paris  is  also 
about,  by  the  aid  of  canals  and  by  canalising  ports  of  the  Seine,  to  enable  large  vessels 
to  come  up  to  her  splendid  quays. 

(▼iii)  A  ship  canal  ftom  Bordoasx  (on  the  Atlantic)  to  Ootto  (on  the  Mediteiranesn) 
is  also  going  to  be  excavated,  for  the  purpose  of  saving  the  dangerous  voyage  round 
the  coast  of  Spain,  which  is  not  well  provided  with  lighthouses,  and  which  is  swept 
by  currents  that  are  even  now  not  fUlly  known  by  the  mariner. 


THE  COMMERCE  OF  THE  COUNTRIES  OF  EUROPK 

(The  Countries  are  arranged  in  the  order  of  the  amount  of  their  foreign  trade.    The 
value  of  the  imports  and  exports  is  the  average  of  the  last  t}ve  years.) 

1.  Germany  (pop.  about  50  millions). — The  Trade  of  Gennanj 
has  increased  and  is  increasing;  and  the  commercial  ability  of 
Germans  is  everywhere  recognised.  The  imports  and  exports  of 
the  country  are  about  £y70fiOOflOO.    As  in  the  case  of  France,  the 
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value  of  the  imports  greatly  exceeds  that  of  the  exports :  exceeds 
them  by  over  ;£40,000,000. 


THE  FOUR  CHIEF  IMPORTS. 

THE  FOUR  CHIEF  EXPORTS. 

Wool 

Sugar. 

Wheat 

Woollen  Fabrics, 

Coffee. 

Coal  and  Coke. 

Kaw  Cotton. 

Mixed  Silk  and  Cotton  Qoth. 

(i)  The  countries  that  send  most  exports  to  Germany  are :  North  and  Central 
America,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  Anstria-Hungary. 

(ii)  The  countries  which  receive  most  imports  from  Germany  are :  The  Untied 
Kingdom,  North  and  Central  America,  and  Austria-Hungary. 

(ill)  The  trade  of  Germany  with  the  United  States  is  one  that  grows  every  year. 

(iv)  The  United  Kingdom  sells  to  Germany  goods  to  the  value  of  about  £18,000,000 ; 
and  it  buys  fh)m  Germany  goods  to  over  £26,000,000. 

2.  France  (pop.  over  38  millions). — The  turnover  in  imports  and 
exports  of  this  wealthy  country  is  enormous.  It  generally  amounts 
to  nearly  ^^320,000,000.  The  imports  are  much  larger  than  the 
exports  ;  they  generally  exceed  the  exports  by  about  ;£3O,0OO,O0O. 


THE  FOUR  CHIEF  IMPORTS. 


THE  FOUR  CHIEF  EXPORTS. 


Grain. 
Wine. 
Raw  Wool. 
Raw  Silk. 


Textiles  (woollen,  silk,  cotton). 

Wine. 

Small  wares. 

Linen. 


(i)  The  countries  which  send  the  largest  amount  of  exports  to  France  are :  tlie 
United  Kingdom,  the  United  States,  Belgium,  and  Germany. 

(ii)  The  countries  which  receive  the  largest  amount  of  Imports  from  France  are: 
the  United  Kingdom,  Belgium,  and  Germany.  (But  Belgium  is  to  a  lai^e  extent  only 
a  carrier  in  this  instance.) 

(til)  The  imports  from  the  United  Kingdom  generaUy  amount  to  over  £15,000,000 ; 
the  exports  to  the  United  Kingdom  ore  generally  about  treble ;  they  amount  to  about 
£45,000,000. 

(iv)  ICarseillM,  Eavra,  and  Parla  do  about  half  the  commercial  trade  of  the  whole 
country. 

(v)  France  has  also  a  transit  trade  of  close  on  £90,000,000. 
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3.  Netherlands  (pop.  4|  millions). — The  commercial  instincts  and 
habits  of  Holland  have  gro-wn  and  strengthened  with  the  growth  of 
centuries.  Their  annual  imports  and  exports  amount  to  something 
over  £200,000,000.  The  imports  are,  as  usual,  larger  in  value  than 
the  exports ;  in  this  case,  they  exceed  the  exports  by  over 
;filO,000,000. 


THE  THREE  CHIEF  IMPORTS. 

Grain. 
Drugs. 
Iron  and  Steel 


THE  THREE  CHIEF  EXPORTS. 


Drugs. 

Textiles. 

Grain. 


(i)  The  Netherlands  buy  most  of  their  imports  from  the  United  Kingdom. 

(ii)  Prussia  is,  however,  the  largest  customer  of  Holland. 

(iii)  The  imports  ftt>m  the  United  Kingdom  generally  amount  to  about  £14,000,000  ; 
the  exports  to  the  United  Kingdom  to  something  under  £80,000,000. 

4.  Austria-Htuigary  (pop.  over  40  millions). — The  imports  and 
exports  of  the  country  amount  to  nearly  ;£  1 35,000,000 ;  and  the 
exports  are  generally  ;£  10,000,000  ahead  of  the  imports. 


THE  THREE  CHIEF  IMPORTS. 


THE  THREE  CHIEF  EXPORTS. 


Cotton. 

Wool. 

Coffee. 


Sugar. 
Grain. 
Timber. 


({)  Most  of  the  trade  is  intemaL    Of  foreign  Ooxmtries,  Germany,  which  is  conter- 
minous with  Austria-Hungary,  buys  and  sells  most  with  that  country. 

(ii)  The  Imports  from  the  United  Kingdom  are  small — they  amount  to  a  little  over  a 
million ;  and  the  exports  are  very  little  larger. 


5.  Belgium  (pop.  over  6  millions). — The  imports  and  exports 
amount  to  about  ;£!  20,000,000.  The  imports  are  larger  than  the 
exports.  They  are  generally  about  ;£10,000,000  above  them.  Belgium 
has  also  a  large  transit  trade — a  trade  which  generally  amounts  to 
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over  jC50,000,000.    Only  one-third  of  the  commerce  of  Belgium  is 
carried  on  by  sea. 


THB  FOUR  CHIEF   IMPORTS. 

THE  FOUR   CHIEF   EXPORTS. 

Grain  and  Flour. 

Grain  and  Flour. 

Raw  Textiles. 

Yams,  Wool,  Linen,  etc. 

Vegetable  Substances  (Oils,  etc.). 

Machinery. 

Chemicals  and  Drugs. 

Coal,  Coke,  etc. 

(i)  The  grain  and  floor  exported  merely  pass  through  Belgium. 
(ii)  France  is  the  best  customer  of  Belgium. 

(ill)  The  imports  from  the  United  Kingdom  amount  to  about  £7,000,000 :  while  the 
exports  to  this  country  rise  to  the  sum  of  nearly  £17,000,000. 

6.  Italy  (pop.  about  30  millions). — The  imports  and  exports  of  this 
country  amount  to  about  ^100,000,000.  The  imports  are  more 
valuable  than  the  exports  :  the  excess  is  about  ;£5,000,000  a  year. 


THE  THREE  CHIEF  IMPORTa 


THB  THREE  CHIEF  EXPORTS. 


Grain. 

CoaL 

Raw  Cotton. 


Silk  (raw  and  manufactured). 

OliTO  Oil 

Wine. 


(i)  The  best  customer  of  Italy  is  France. 

(li)  The  imports  fh>m  the  United  Kingdom  amount  to  about  £6,500,000 :  the 
exports  to  the  United  Kingdom  to  about  £3,000,000. 


7.  Russian  Empire  (pop.  about  117  millions). — The  imports  and 
exports  of  Russia  amount  to  the  annual  yalue  of  over  £100,000,000. 
The  exports  in  this  instance  exceed  the  imports:  exceed  them  by 
nearly  £30,000,000  in  value.  Orain  forma  about  half  of  the  whole 
value  of  the  exports. 


THE  THREE   CHIEF  IMPORTS. 


Cotton. 

Baw  Motals  and  Machinery. 

Tea. 


THE  THREE  CHIEF   EXPORTS. 


Grain. 

Flax  and  Hemp. 

Timber. 
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(i)  BossiA's  largest  trade  is  done  with  Germany ;  and  the  United  Kingdom  is  her 
second  best  customer. 

(ii)  We  send  to  Rossia  goods  to  the  annual  value  of  abont  £5,000,000 ;  we  buy 
from  Russia  abont  £20,000,000  worth.  Thus  we  purchase  from  Russia  about  foar 
times  more  than  we  sell  to  her. 


8.  Spain  (pop.  about  17  millions). — The  trade  of  Spain  is  growing, 
and  her  people  are  becoming  more  alive  to  the  advantages  of  com- 
merce. Her  imports  and  exports  amount  to  the  annual  value  of 
about  ^£65,000,000.  The  imports  are  a  little  ahead  of  the  exports, 
but  not  nearly  to  the  same  extent  as  in  other  countries  of  Western 
Europe. 


THB  FIVB  CHIEF   IMPORTS. 

THE  nVH  CHIEF   EXPORTS. 

Eaw  Cotton. 

Wine. 

Coal  and  Coke. 

Mineral  Ores. 

Sugar. 

Fruits  and  Olive  Oil 

SaltFisL 

Cotton  TextUes. 

Machinery. 

Cork. 

(i)  The  largest  trade  of  Spain  is  done  with  her  neighbour,  France. 

(il)  The  United  Kingdom  comes  next,  buying  to  the  extent  of  £11,000,000  and 
selling  to  the  extent  of  about  £5,000,000. 

(iii)  boa  «re,  fruits,  and  wias  are  the  chief  articles  sent  us  firom  Spain. 

(iv)  Spain  is  also  a  large  importer  of  Hayana  Cigars. 

9.  Switzerland  (pop.  about  3  millions).— Switzerland  is  one  of 
the  most  commercial,  as  it  is  one  of  the  most  industrious  countries 
in  Europe.  Though  possessing  a  very  small  population,  the  imports 
and  exports  amount  to  about  £65,000,000  a  year.  The  chief  imports 
are  food  stofb  and  silk ;  the  chief  exports,  sUks,  cottons,  clocks,  and 
watches. 

(i)  The  largest  trade  is  done  with  Germany. 

(ii)  The  imports  from  the  United  Kingdom  amount  to  about  £1,600,000 ;  and  the 
exports  to  this  country  about  £4,600,000.  In  other  words,  we  buy  txQva.  Switzerland 
about  three  times  more  than  we  sell  to  her. 
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10.  Sweden  (pop.  5  millions). — Sweden  has  for  a  long  time  been 
an  enterprising  country,  though  her  position  on  the  Baltic  is  not  the 
most  favourable  for  foreign  commerce.  Her  annual  imports  and 
exports  amount  to  nearly  ^£40,000,000.  The  imports  are  only  slightly 
in  advance  of  the  exports. 


THE  THRBB  CHIEF  IMPORTS. 


Textile  Manufactures. 
Minerals,  mostly  Coal. 
Coffee  and  Sugar. 


THE  THREE  CHIEF  EXPORTS. 


Timber. 

Live  Animals  and  Animal  Food. 

Metals. 


(!)  The  largest  trade  of  Sweden  is  done  with  the  United  Kingdom. 

(ii)  Germany,  however,  imports  most  into  Sweden. 

(iii)  We  sell  to  Sweden  to  the  value  of  about  £8,000,000.  We  buy  from  her  to  the 
annual  value  of  over  £8,000,000. 

11.  Denmark  (pop.  2  millions). — The  imports  and  exports  gener- 
ally amount  to  over  ^30,000,000  a  year.  The  imports  rise  above 
the  exports — they  often  exceed  them  by  ^£4,000,000. 

(i)  The  chief  import  consists  of  textile  manufactures :  the  chief  exi>ort,  provisions 
(chiefly  butter).    The  exports  are  steadily  increasing. 

00  The  chief  customer  is  the  United  Kingdom,  which  buys  fh>m  Denmark  to  the 
amount  of  £8,000,000,  and  generally  sells  her  about  £2,600,000  worth. 

12.  Bomnania  (pop.  about  5^  millions). — This  country,  which 
holds  vast  regions  of  the  richest  land  in  the  valley  of  the  Danube, 
has  always  been  a  great  grain-growing  country.  Her  imports  and 
exports  amount  to  about  ^£25,000,000.  The  imports  are,  as  usual, 
the  larger :  in  this  case  by  about  £5,000,000.  The  chief  import  is 
cotton  goods  :  the  chief  export,  grain.  The  United  Kingdom  is  the 
best  customer,  buying  about  ^£4,000,000  worth,  and  selling  about 
£1,500,000  worth. 

13.  Turkish  Empire  (pop.  39  millions).— Turkey,  though  rich 
by  nature,  has  never  developed  her  wealth  by  activity  in  commerce 
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or  in  indastries.     Her  annual  imports  and  exports  amount  to  about 
^^,000,000.     The  imports  exceed  the  exports  by  nearly  J6,000,000. 


THE  FOUR  CHIEF  IMPORTS. 


Sheeting  and  Turkish  Cloth. 
Cottons  and  Cotton  Thread. 
Sugar. 
Coffee. 


THE  FOUR  CHIEF  EXPORTS. 


Cereals. 

Raw  Silk. 

Fruits  (Raisins,  Figs,  etc.). 

Mohair. 


By  fkr  the  greatest  trade  Is  done  with  the  United  Kingdom,  which  bays  from 
Turkey  to  the  value  of  about  £6,000,000,  and  sells  to  her  to  the  extent  of  £6,000,000. 

14.  Portllgal  (pop.  about  5  millions). — Portugal  has  long  driven  a 
prosperous  trade — especially  in  wine.  Her  imports  and  exports 
generally  amount  to  the  annual  value  of  about  £19,000,000.  The 
imports  are  larger  than  the  exports  by  about  £2,000,000.  Orain  and 
cotton  are  the  chief  imports ;  while  wine  is  the  chief  export,  the 
value  of  the  quantity  exported  being  twice  as  much  as  that  of  all  the 
other  exports  put  together. 

(i)  The  United  Kingdom  is  the  best  customer  of  Portugal,  and  buys  fh>m  her  to 
the  annual  value  of  about  £8,000,000. 

(ii)  We  export  to  Portugal  goods  to  the  annual  value  of  about  £2,000»000. 

15.  Norway  (pop.  2  millions). — Though  a  poor  and  poorly 
populated  country,  Norway  does  a  brisk  trade.  Her  import}  and 
exports  amount  to  about  £20,000,000.  The  imports  are  generally 
larger  than  the  exports  by  about  £4,000,000.  The  chief  import  is 
bread  stofb  :  the  chief  exports  timber  and  flsb. 

(i)  The  United  Kingdom  is  the  principal  customer  of  Norway.  We  buy  from  her 
to  the  value  of  about  £8,500,000. 

(H)  We  seU  to  Norway  goods  to  the  value  of  about  £2,000,000  a  year. 

16.  Ghreece  (pop.  over  2  millions).— The  trade  of  Greece  is  small ; 
but,  compared  with  her  population,  it  is  both  large  and  growing. 
The  annual  imports  and  exports  amount  to  about  ;£  10,000,000.     The 
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imports  are  ahead  of  the  exports  by  about  1  million.     The  chief 
import  is  grain  ;  the  chief  export,  carrants. 

(i)  The  imports  from  the  United  Kingdom  amount  to  about  £1,000,000. 

(ii)  The  exports  to  the  United  Kingdom  are  generally  double  that  value. 

(iil)  The  annual  export  of  currants  comes  to  about  £2,000,000. 

17.  Servia  (pop.  2  millions). — This  is  a  small  and  new  country  ; 
and  her  people  have  hardlj  as'  yet  found  their  way  into  the  markets 
of  Europe.  Her  annual  imports  and  exports  amount  to  only  about 
£3,500,000.  The  exports  are  a  little  larger  than  the  imports.  The 
chief  import  is  metals  :  the  chief  exports  are  grain  and  fruit,  and 
animals,  especially  swine. 

(i)  More  than  half  the  trade  of  the  country  is  done  with  Austria. 

(ii)  The  imports  from  the  United  Kingdom  are  extremely  small— they  amount 
to  only  about  £150,000  a  year.  The  Servians  sell  to  us  hardly  anything— not  £2000 
worth  a  year. 

18.  Montenegro  (pop.  230,000).~This  is  a  small  mountain- 
country  which  has  very  little  to  sell.  Her  imports  amount  to  only 
£20,000  ;  her  exports  to  about  £200,000.  Her  chief  exports  are 
Blmmac  (for  tanning),  and  smoked  mutton. 


THE  COMMERCE  OF  THE  COUNTRIES  OF  ASIA. 

1.  China  (pop.  about  400  millions). — Most  of  the  commerce  of 
China  is  internal— that  is,  carried  on  between  the  different  provinces 
of  the  empire.  The  annual  value  of  the  imports  and  exports  amounts 
to  about  £50,000,000.  The  exports  are  the  larger  ;  they  exceed  the 
imports  by  the  value  of  about  £6,000,000. 


THB  TWO  CHIEF  IMPORTS. 


THE  TWO  CHIEF  EXPORTS. 


Cotton  Groods. 
Opium. 

(i)  By  far  the  largest  trade  is  done  with  Hong-Kong. 


Silk  (raw  and  manufactured). 
Tea. 
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(il)  The  imports  from  the  United  Kingdom  amount  to  over  £6,000,000 ;  the  exports 
to  the  United  Kingdom  to  about  £5,000,000. 

(iii)  There  are  twenty-three  free  or  treaty  ports,  of  which  Wisnghat  does  about  half 
as  much  txmde  again  as  all  the  rest  put  together. 

2.  Japan  (pop.  about  40  millions). — The  Japanese  are  becominf^ 
more  and  more  aliye  to  the  value  of  commerce  for  the  prosperity  of 
their  country.  They  are  making  more  railways  every  year,  and  their 
foreign  trade  is  always  growing.  Their  imports  and  exports  generally 
rise  to  the  annual  value  of  ^£26,000,000.  The  imports  and  exports 
are,  at  present,  of  nearly  the  same  value. 


THE  FIVE  CHIEF  IMPORTS. 


CJotton  Yarn  and  Goods. 

Raw  Silk. 

Sugar. 

Manufactured  Silk. 

Beverages  and  Provisions. 

Tea. 

Metab. 

Rice. 

Woollen  Goods. 

Goal 

THE  FIVE  CHIEF  EXPORTS. 


(i)  Baw  BUk  forms  about  one-third  of  the  value  of  the  whole  export  trade. 

(ii)  Horth  Aacsloa  buys  about  half  the  exports  from  Japan ;  while  the  United 
Kingdom  is  by  far  the  laigest  seller  to  Japan. 

(iii)  The  imports  from  the  United  Kingdom  amount  to  over  £8,000,000 ;  the  exports 
to  us  to  about  £1,000,000. 

(iv)  Of  the  treaty  ports  open  to  trade  the  chief  are  Tokohama,  Kob6,  Nagasaki, 
and  Osaka. 

3.  Persia  (pop.  8  millions).— The  total  foreign  trade  of  Persia  is 
estimated  at  a  little  over  ;£7,000,000.  (There  are  no  official  returns 
made  of  imports  and  exports.)  The  chief  import  is  cotton  fiilirics ; 
the  chief  export,  dried  firoits. 

(i)  The  imports  from  the  United  Kingdom  are  below  £500,000. 

(ii)  The  exports  to  the  United  Kingdom  are  also  very  small:  they  fall  below  a 
quarter  of  a  million. 

4.  Siam  (pop.  6  millions).— This  country  is  now  practically  under 
the  protection  of  France.  The  trade  is  not  very  large,  but  is  increasing. 
The  annual  value  of  the  imports  and  exports  is  about  ;C5,000,000. 
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The  QKports  exceed  the  imports.    The  chief  import  is  cotfeom ;  the 
chief  export,  rioe  (to  the  yalue  of  about  £2,000,000). 

(i)  Trade  goes  on  chiefly  between  Bangkok  (the  only  port  of  any  importance)  and 
Singapore. 

(ii)  The  trade  at  Bangkok  is  largely  in  the  hands  of  British  firms, 
(iii)  The  transit  trade  to  Singapore  is  conducted  chiefly  by  Chinese 

5.  Oorea  (pop.  about  9  millions). — The  imports  amount  to  about 
£1,000,000,  and  the  exports  to  a  little  over  £500,000.  The  chief 
import  is  cotton  goods ;  while  rice  and  beans  are  the  largest  exports. 

(i)  Steal  (the  capital)  and  three  coast  porta  are  open  to  foreign  commerce. 

(ii)  Seoul  (which  is  distant  from  London  11,560  miles)  is  connected  with  ns  by 
telegraph.    The  cost  is  7s.  per  word. 

(iii)  The  shipping  is  almost  aU  in  Japanese  hands. 

6.  AfgliftTiiflfaMi  (pop.  about  5  millions).— The  bulk  of  the  trade  is 
with  India,  and  is  valued  at  something  under  a  million. 

(i)  The  chief  imports  are  oottea  goods,  isdifo,  ragar,  and  tea. 
(ii)  The  largest  exports  are  boacaos,  earpota,  fratts,  and  aata. 

7.  Balnchistan  (pop.  200,000). — This  state  is  really  a  feudatory 
to  the  Qovemment  of  India.  The  bulk  of  the  trade  is  with  India, 
and  is  valued  at  the  low  sum  of  £100,000. 


THE  COMMERCE  OF  THE  COUNTRIES  OF  AFRICA. 

1.  Abyssillia  (pop.  3  millions).  —  This  country  is  now  under 
the  protectorate  of  Italy.  The  exports  from  Britain  to  Abyssinia 
are  almost  nil :  they  reach  the  low  value  of  £15,000.  The  country 
has  no  seaport.  Some  small  exports  of  skins,  ivory,  and  gvaaoM  reach 
the  sea  at  Massowah. 

2.  Egypt  (pop.  7  millions). — Since  the  war  of  1882,  this  country 
has  been  under  the  protection  of  England     The  annual  value  of  the 
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imports  and  exports  varies  from  £22,000,000  to  £27,000,000t    The 
exports  are  about  half  as  large  again  in  value  as  the  imports. 


THE  THREE  CHIEF   IMPORTS. 


Cotton  Goods. 
Silks,  Woollens,  eta 
Coal  and  Timber. 


THE   THREE  CHIEF  EXPORTS. 


Cotton  and  Cotton  Seed. 

Beans. 

Sugar. 


(i)  By  fkr  the  largest  trade  is  done  with  the  United  Kingdom. 

(ii)  The  United  Kingdom  boys  to  the  value  of  aboat  £10,000,000,  and  sells  to  the 
value  of  about  £3,000,000. 

3.  South  AfHcaa  Republic  or  Transvaal  (pop.  about  120,000 
with  over  350,000  natives). — The  annual  imports  amount  to  about 
^,500,000.  The  chief  exports  are  wool,  cattle,  liidee,  grain,  ostrich 
feathers,  and  gold. 

(i)  The  output  of  gold  fh>m  the  goldfields  of  Barberton  and  Witwatersrandt  is 
increasing  yearly.  In  1801  it  amounted  to  nearly  £8,000,000 ;  but  the  yearly  export 
is  now  about  double  that  sum. 

(ii)  The  capital  is  Pretoria ;  but  the  largest  town  is  Johannesburg  (40,000),  which 
is  the  centre  of  the  mining  country.  Both  have  telegraphic  communication  with 
London,  and  are  connected  by  railway  both  with  the  Cape  and  Natal. 

4.  Orange  Free  State  (pop.  207,000).— The  imports  amount  to 
about  ;£1,500,000 ;  the  exports  to  ^£2,600,000.  The  chief  imports 
consist  of  British  produce  of  all  kinds  ;  the  chief  exports  wool, 
hides,  diamonds,  and  ostrtoh  feathers. 

(i)  The  exports  and  imports  pass  through  the  ports  of  Natal  and  Cape  Colony 
(ii)  The  capital,  Btoemfiinteia,  is  connected  with  London  by  telegraph. 

5.  Morocco  (pop.  5  millions). — The  imports  amount  to  about 
^1,870,000 ;  the  exports  to  a  little  over  £1,500,000.  The  foreign 
trade  is  carried  on  mostly  with  Great  Britain  and  France,  but 
Grermany  has  been  making  considerable  advances  of  recent  years. 
The  chief  imports  are  cotton  goods  and  sugar ;  the  chief  exports, 
beans,  grains,  wool,  and  oxen. 

(i)  Imports  firom  the  United  Kingdom  amount  to  about  £600,000. 
(ii)  The  exports  to  the  United  Kingdom  rise  to  over  £700,000. 
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6.  Tunis  (pop.  2  millions,  the  French  pop.  being  about  50,000). — 
This  country  is  now  under  the  protectorate  of  France.  The  imports 
amount  to  about  ^£1,500,000  ;  the  exports  to  j^l,400,000.  The  chief 
exports  are  :  wlieat,  iMurley,  olive  oil,  and  esparto  grass.  The  largest 
imports  are  cotton  goods,  semolina,  and  flour. 

(i)  The  trade  of  Tunis  with  Great  Britain  is  very  smalL  The  whole  tomoTer  does 
not  amount  to  a  quarter  of  a  million. 

(ii)  Our  chief  purchase  is  that  of  esparto  grass  and  other  materials  for  the  making 
of  paper. 

7.  Congo  Free  State  (estimated  pop.  27  millions). — The  capital 
is  Boma,  on  the  Lower  Congo.  The  annual  exports  amount  to  nearly 
;£400,000.     The  chief  exports  are  lYOxy,  nuts,  and  palm-oil. 

(i)  The  trade  is  chiefly  with  Belgium  and  the  Netherlands. 

(il)  In  the  year  1893, 775  vessels,  with  a  tonnage  of  nearly  200,000,  entered  the  ports 
of  Banana  and  Boma. 

(iii)  There  are  now  twenty  post-offices  in  the  State. 

8.  Madagascar  (pop.  about  3^  millions). — This  large  and  rich 
island  (the  third  largest  in  the  world)  is  also  imder  the  protectorate 
of  France.  Full  statistics  of  trade  are  not  yet  obtainable.  The  chief 
imports  are  :  cotton  goods,  mm,  crockery,  and  hardware.  The  chief 
exports  are  cattle,  ral>ber,  and  Mdes. 

(i)  The  trade  is  chiefly  with  the  Mauritius  and  France, 
(ii)  The  trade  with  Great  Britain  is  very  small,  but  is  growing. 


THE  COMMERCE  OF  THE  COUNTRIES  OF 
NORTH  AMERICA. 

1.  The  United  States  (pop.  70  millions).~The  annual  imports 
amoimt  to  about  £160,000,000.  The  exports  are  larger,  and  amoimt 
to  about  ^180,000,000. 
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THB  NINE  CHIEF  IMPORTS. 


Sugar,  Molasses,  etc. 

Coffee. 

Silk. 

Chemicals. 

Textile  Fibres  and  Manufactures. 

Cotton. 

Woollen  Groods. 

Iron  and  SteeL 

Fruits. 


THE  NINE  CHIEF  EXPORTS. 


Bread  Stuffs. 

Cotton  (unmanufactured). 

Provisions. 

Mineral  Oils. 

Iron  and  SteeL 

Animals. 

Wood. 

Tobacco. 

Precious  Metals. 


THE  LARGEST  BITTERS  FROM  THB 

UNITED  STATES  are : 


The  United  Kingdom. 

Germany. 

France. 

British  North  America. 

West  Indies. 


THE  LARGEST  SELLERS  TO  THE 

UNITED  STATES  are : 


The  United  Kingdom. 

West  Indies. 

Germany. 

Brazil. 

France. 


(i)  The  United  Kingdom  buys  more  than  half  the  exports  of  the  United  States. 
She  bays  to  the  value  of  about  £100,000,000 ;  while  she  sells  to  the  United  States 
about  £30,000,000  worth. 

(ii)  About  78  per  cent,  of  the  trade  of  the  United  States  is  carried  on  at  the  Atlantic 
ports,  New  York  itself  claiming  50  per  cent,  of  the  whole. 

(Hi)  The  United  States  import  gold  and  silver  to  the  annual  value  of  about 
£9,000,000 ;  while  they  produce  of  these  metals  about  £20,000,000  worth. 

2.  Mexico  (pop.  12  millions). — The  annual  imports  amount  to 
about  ^10,000,000 ;  the  exports  to  over  ^£15,000,000.  The  chief 
imports  are  textile  manaflBU^tnres ;  the  chief  exports  are  silYer  (ore 
and  coin),  henequen  (a  kind  of  **  sisal  hemp  "),  and  ooffee. 

(i)  The  United  States  take  up  about  a  quarter  of  the  whole  trade. 

Oi)  The  Imports  from  the  United  Kingdom,  £1,500,000 ;  exports  to  the  United 
Kingdom,  £500,000. 

(Ui)  Our  chief  purchases  are  mahogany  and  silver  ore. 
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3.  Guatemala  (pop.  1^  millions). — The  annual  imports  amount  to 
about  ;£1,200,000 ;  the  exports  to  nearly  jC3,000,000.  The  chief 
export  is  oofllBe.  The  chief  imports  are  ootton  dotb  and  yain,  wrouffht 
iron,  and  wines. 

(i)  The  trade  done  with  the  United  Kingdom  is  somewhat  nnder  £1,000,000. 
(ii)  Onr  chief  purchase  is  coffee. 

4.  Oosta  Bica  (pop.  under  250,000). — The  annual  imports  amoimt 
to  nearly  ;gl,000,000 ;  the  exports  to  under  ;gl,500,000.  The  chief 
export  is  coffee. 

(!)  Great  Britain  is  the  best  customer  of  Costa  Rica ;  and  the  United  States  are 
the  next, 
(ii)  We  sell  the  Costa  Bicans  cottons. 

5.  San  Salvador  (pop.  about  750,000). — The  annual  imports 
amount  to  something  under  ^£500,000;  the  exports  to  something 
over  ^1,000,000.  The  chief  exports  are  cofliM  and  indigo,  but  coffee 
forms  two-thirds  of  the  whole  value  of  the  exports. 

0)  The  trade  with  Great  Britain  is  yery  small.  We  bay  firom  the  state  about 
£60,000  worth  of  dye-stoflli,  and  about  £180,000  worth  of  coffee. 

(il)  We  sell  to  San  Salvador  cottons,  woollens,  iron,  and  machinery. 

6.  NicaragOA  (pop.  280,000). — The  annual  imports  amount  to 
about  ;g500,000 ;  the  exports  to  something  the  same.  The  chief 
export  is  coffee. 

(i)  The  annual  trade  done  with  Great  Britain  does  not  amount  to  £200,000. 

(ii)  We  buy  from  Nicaragua  coffee  and  dye-woods. 

(iii)  A  canal  has  been  begun  by  an  American  Company  to  connect  the  Atlantic  with 
the  Pacific  Ocean.  This  will  be  a  rival  to  the  Panama  Canal,  if  that  undertaking 
should  ever  be  completed. 

7.  Honduras  (pop.  400,000). — The  annual  imports  generally 
amount  to  about  £400,000 ;  the  exports  to  about  the  same.  The 
chief  exports  are  live  stock,  hananas,  and  ooooa-nuts. 

(i)  More  than  half  the  trade  is  done  with  the  United  States. 

(ii)  Great  Britain  buys  fh>m  Honduras  chiefly  mahogany— to  the  annual  value  of 
about  £1S,000. 

2o 
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THE  COMMERCE  OF  THE  COUNTRIES  OF 
SOXJTH  AMERICA. 

1.  Brazil  (pop.  14  millions). — The  annual  imports  amount  to  about 
;f30,000,000 ;  the  exports  to  nearly  ;£35,000,000.  The  chief  exports 
are  indiarabber,  ooooa,  and  coffee :  the  chief  imports  are  maauftustnred 
cotton,  Iron,  and  machinery.  The  trade  is  chiefly  with  the  United 
Kingdom,  the  United  States,  Ckrmany,  and  France. 

(i)  Our  trade  with  Brazil  amounts  to  the  annual  value  of  £12,000,000.  Of  this 
more  than  half  represent!  the  value  of  our  exports  to  Brazil. 

(ii)  We  buy  firom  Brazil  rubber,  coffee,  raw  cotton,  and  unrefined  sugar. 

(iii)  We  sell  to  Brazil  manufactured  cotton,  machinery,  wrought  and  unwrought 
iron,  woollens,  and  coals. 

(iv)  The  customs  duties  upon  articles  of  British  manuDieture  are  extremely  heavy : 
they  average  46  per  cent,  of  the  value  of  the  goods. 

2.  Argentina  (pop.  over  4  millions). — The  annual  imports  and 
exports  amount  to  about  ^£40,000,000,  the  two  being  of  about  the 
same  value.  But  both,  and  notably  the  exports,  are  boimd  to 
increase. 


THE  THREB  CHIEF  IMPORTS. 


Textiles  and  Apparel. 

Food  Substances. 

Iron  and  its  manufactures. 


THE  THREE  CHIEF  EXPORTS. 


Wool 

Mutton. 

Wheat 


Animals  and  animal  produce  make  up  about  two-thirds  of  the 
whole  value  of  the  exports. 

(i)  By  flur  the  largest  trade  is  done  with  us.  The  annual  trade  done  with  the 
United  Kingdom  amounts  to  over  £10,000,000.  Of  this  we  sell  to  the  amount  of 
£6,000,000 ;  and  we  buy  to  the  extent  of  over  £4,000,000. 

(ii)  Great  Britain  buys  from  the  Argentine  Bepublic  about  £1,000,000  worth  of 
fresh  mutton  a  year :  wheat  and  other  grains  to  treble  that  amount. 

(iii)  We  sell  to  Argentina  chiefly  cotton  goods,  iron,  and  nuMshinery. 
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3.  Ohil^  (pop.  3  millions). — The  aimaal  imports  amount  to  about 
J12,000,000 ;  the  exports  to  over  ^£10,000,000. 


THB  FOUR  CHIEF  IMPORTS. 


THE  FOUR  CHIEF  EXPORTS. 


Textiles. 
Machinery. 
Sugar. 
Cattle. 


Nitre. 
Wheat 
CJopper. 
Iodine. 


Nitre  forms  about  half  the  value  of  the  whole  exports,  yalparaiso 
does  more  than  half  the  import  trade ;  while  Iqniqiie  does  over  a 
third  of  the  export  trade. 

(!)  A  large  trade  is  done  with  Great  Britain.  Its  annual  value  is  over 
£6,000,000.    Our  purchases  in  Chil^  are  genenlly  larger  than  our  sales. 

(ii)  The  staple  Chilian  imports  into  Great  Britain  are  grain,  nitre,  and  copper. 

(ill)  We  send  them  cotton  and  woollen  mannfttctures,  and  iron. 

4.  XJmgliay  (pop.  over  500,000). — The  annual  imports  amount 
to  about  £6,000,000  ;  the  exports  to  over  ;^5,000,000.  The  chief 
exports  are  hldei  and  Bldiii,  wool,  and  preeerred  beef. 

(i)  The  rearing  of  cattle  and  sheep  is  the  chief  industry  of  Uruguay.  The  total 
Talue  of  the  flocks  and  herds  is  nearly  £16,000,000. 

(li)  Great  Britain  does  the  largest  trade  with  Uruguay.  This  trade  amounts  to 
nearly  £2,000,000  a  year,  of  which  £1,200,000  represents  the  value  of  what  we  buy. 

(iii)  The  chief  imports  Jnto  Uruguay  are  foods  and  drinks,  textiles,  ready-made 
clothing,  and  machinery. 

5.  Venezuela  (pop.  over  2  millions). — ^The  annual  imports 
amount  to  about  £3,500,000 ;  the  exports  to  about  £4,000,000.  The 
chief  exports  are  coffee,  gold,  cocoa,  and  copper. 

(i)  The  trade  done  with  Great  Britain  is  smalL  It  amounts  to  about  £1,000,000. 
The  imports  bought  from  us  often  amount  to  three  times  more  than  the  value  of  what 
we  buy  from  Venezuela. 

(il)  Our  chief  purchase  is  copper  ore. 

(iii)  They  buy  from  us  chiefly  cotton  and  linen  goods,  wrought  and  unwrought  iron, 
and  machinery. 
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6.  Peru  (pop.  under  3  millions). — The  annual  imports  amount  to 
about  ;£1,500,000 ;  the  exports  to  a  little  over  j^l,O0O,0O0.  The 
chief  exports  are  sugar,  sUyer,  ootton,  nitre,  and  gnaao. 

(i)  By  fiir  the  largest  trade  with  Fera  is  done  by  Great  Britain.  This  amounts  to 
the  annual  yalne  of  over  £2,000,000 ;  more  than  half  being  for  imports. 

(ii)  We  buy  fh>m  Peru  chiefly  sngar,  wool,  alpaca  wool,  and  raw  cotton. 

(iii)  We  sell  to  it  ootton  and  woollen  goods,  wrought  and  unwronght  iron,  and 
machinery. 

7.  Colombia  (pop.  4  millions). — The  annual  imports  amount  to 
nearly  £2,500,000 ;  the  exports  to  a  little  over  ^£3,000,000.  The 
chief  imports  are  food  stofb  and  textiles ;  the  chief  exports  are 
coffee,  sUver  ore,  oocoa,  dye-stufl^  and  tobacco. 

(i)  Great  Britain  takes  about  one-third  of  the  exports :  the  United  States  less 
than  one-half.    We  buy  fhnn  Oolombia  chiefly  coffee,  silver  ore,  and  caoutchouc 

(ii)  The  transit  trade  between  the  ports  of  Panama  (on  the  Pacific)  and  Ck>lon  (on 
the  Atlantie)  is  more  important  to  Colombia  than  even  her  direct  commerce.  A  rail- 
way unites  these  ports.  A  traffic  to  the  amount  of  about  900,000  tons  is  done  every 
year.    About  two-thirds  of  this  traffic  comes  fh>m  the  Atlantic 

8.  Bolivia  (pop.  over  2  millions). — The  annual  value  of  the 
imports  is  about  ^£2,500,000 ;  the  exports  amount  to  nearly 
;£3,5(X),0(X).  The  chief  exports  are  sUver  ore  and  bars,  PeniTlaa 
bark,  and  indiarubber. 

(i)  The  returns  of  the  trade  done  with  the  United  Kingdom  are  included  by  the 
Board  of  Trade  in  those  of  Chile. 

(ii)  We  buy  firom  Bolivia  silver,  tin,  copper,  alpaca,  coca,  and  quinine  (or 
Peruvian)  bark. 

(iii)  We  sell  to  her  cotton  goods,  wrought  and  unwrought  iron,  machinery,  and 
coals. 

9.  Ecuador  (pop.  1|^  millions). — The  annual  value  of  the  imports 
is  about  j^l,500,000;  of  the  exports,  a  little  more.  The  chief 
imports  are  ootton  and  provisians  ;  the  chief  export  is  ooooa. 
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(!)  Cocoa  is  the  staple  produce  of  Ecuador,  and  the  export  of  cocoa  ia  more  than 
seven  times  the  value  of  that  of  coffee.  The  export  of  Indiambber  comes  next  to 
coffee. 

(li)  France  is  the  best  customer  of  Ecuador  for  cocoa,  because  she  requires  a  great 
supply  of  cocoa  for  her  manufacture  of  chocolate. 

(iii)  But  Great  Britain  sells  to  Ecuador  a  little  more  than  France  does,  and  nearly 
twice  as  much  as  Germany. 

10.  Para^^nay  (pop.  about  400,000). — The  annual  value  of  the 
imports  is  about  ^400,000 :  of  the  exports,  about  double.  The 
chief  exports  are  Para^nuiTftn  tea  (yerba  maU)  and  tobacco.  The 
chief  exports  are  textiles,  wines,  and  rice. 

(i)  Great  Britain  sends  about  85  per  cent,  of  the  textiles  imported  into  Paraguay. 

(ii)  The  British  trade  with  Paraguay  passes  through  the  territories  of  Brazil  and 
Argentina. 


THE  COMMERCE  OF  THE  COUNTRIES  IN  THE 
BRITISH  EMPIRE. 

ASIA. 

1.  India  (pop.  290  millions). — The  annual  value  of  the  imports 
varies  from  ^£65,000,000  to  ^£80,000,000 :  of  the  exports,  from 
^£90,000,000  to  ;£100,000,000. 


THE   FIVE  CHIEF   IMPORTS. 

THE   FIVE   CHIEF   EXPORTS, 

Cotton  (manufactured). 

Grain. 

Metals  and  Hardware. 

Cotton  (raw  and  manufactured). 

Silk. 

Oil  Seeds. 

Sugar. 

Jute. 

Machinery. 

Opium. 

(i)  Ootfeoa  forms  ahont  one-third  of  the  value  of  the  imports. 

(ii)  The  United  Kingdom  does  by  far  the  largest  trade  with  India ;  while  China 
«nd  France  are  the  next  best  customers. 
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(iif)  Great  Britain  bays  ftt>m  India  (in  the  orderof  their  value):  wheat,  tea,  jnte, 
seeds,  rice,  leather,  indigo,  and  cotton. 

(iv)  In  exchange,  Great  Britain  sends  to  India:  cotton  mannfkctores  (to  the  valne 
of  over  £18,000,000),  iron,  machinery,  and  cotton  yam. 

2.  Straits  Settlements,  including  Singapore,  Fenang,  and 
Malacca  (pop.  512,000). — The  annual  value  of  the  imports  is  about 
;f26,000,000 :  of  the  exports,  nearly  ^^25,000,000.  By  far  the 
largest  import  is  rice ;  then  come  cotton  pieoe  goods  and  opium. 
The  chief  export  is  tin,  and  after  it  spices. 

(i)  The  centre  of  the  Straits  trade  is  Singapore. 

(ii)  In  addition  to  the  ordinary  commerce,  there  is  a  very  large  transit  trade. 

(ill)  The  trade  of  Great  Britain  with  the  Straits  Settlements  amoimts  to  over 
£7,000,000  a  year.  Of  this  we  buy  (chiefly  tin  and  spices)  ft'om  the  Straits  to  the 
annual  amount  of  over  £8,000,000. 

(iv)  We  send  to  them  cottons  (to  over  £1,000,000),  iron,  and  a  little  machinery.      ^ 

(v)  Nearly  all  the  imports  of  the  Settlements  are  re-exported.  w-^ 

3.  Oeylon  (pop.  3  millions). — The  annual  value  of  the  imports 
amounts  (at  the  present  low  price  of  the  rupee)  to  not  quite 
^£4,000,000  :  of  the  exports,  to  a  little  over  ;£3,000,000.  The  chief 
exports  are :  tea  (about  half  of  the  whole  value  of  the  exports), 
cocoa-nut  products,  plumlMigo,  and  coffee.  The  chief  imports  are  : 
rice,  cotton  goods,  and  coals. 

(!)  The  trade  done  is  chiefly  with  Great  Britain  and  India. 

(H)  The  coflTee  plantations  have  failed,  owing  to  a  disease ;  and  tea  has  been  widely 
planted  in  place  of  coflTee.  The  value  of  the  coflfee  sold  to  Great  Britain  in  187& 
was  over  £3,000,000 ;  in  1892  it  had  fallen  to  about  £180,000. 

(iii)  The  value  of  the  tea  sent  to  Great  Britain  has  risen  almost  as  rapidly  as  the 
coflTee  has  fkllen.  In  1884  we  bought  trom  Ceylon  about  2^  million  pounds  of  tea;  in 
1892  over  72  million  pounds. 

(iv)  Our  trade  with  Ceylon  amounts  to  the  annual  value  of  a  little  over  £5,000,000. 
Of  this,  our  purchases  amount  to  about  £4,000.000. 

4.  Hong-Kong  (pop.  over  200,000,  of  whom  about  one-tenth  are 
white). — There  is  no  custom-house ;  and  hence  we  have  no  official 
returns  of  the  value  of  the  imports  and  exports  of  Hong-Kong.  But 
the  estimates  of  merchants  give  the  imports  at  about  .£4,000,000  :  of 
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the  exports  at  ;£2,000,000.  The  chief  trade  is  done  with  the  United 
Kingdom,  which  receives  from  Hong-Kong  goods  to  the  value  of 
£1,000,000,  and  sends  to  the  value  of  about  ;£2,000,000.  The  chief 
exports  are  :  silk,  tea,  and  hemp. 

(i)  A  large  transit  trade  ia  done  in  opium,  sugar,  flour,  salt,  earthemrare,  etc. 

(ii)  The  Chinese  silk  trade  and  tea  trade  are  mostly  in  the  hands  of  Chinese 
firms  in  Hong-Kong. 

(iii)  Great  Britain  buys  chiefly  silk,  tea,  and  hemp ;  while  she  sells  to  Hong-Kong 
cotton  and  woollen  goods. 

/ 

^  5.  British  Borneo  (pop.  175,000). — The  annual  value  of  the 
imports  amounts  to  about  £400,000 :  of  the  exports  to  nearly 
£200,000.  The  chief  exports  are  :  wax,  edible  birds'  nests  (for 
China),  cocoa-nuts,  tobacco,  etc. 

(1)  Gceat  Britain  only  occupies  the  northern  part  of  the  island  of  Borneo,  but 
this  territory  is  somewhat  larger  than  Scotland.  The  interior  is  mountainous ;  and 
most  of  the  surfoce  is  Jungle.  Coal  and  gold  have  been  found.  The  territory  is  under 
the  rule  of  the  British  North  Borneo  Company. 

(Ii)  A  large  timber  trade  has  been  opened  with  China. 

(iii)  The  cultivation  of  tobacco  has  declined. 

6.  C^niS  (pop.  200,000). — The  annual  value  of  the  imports 
amounts  to  above  £300,000  :  of  the  exports  to  nearly  £360,000.  The 
largest  export  is  wheat ;  the  principal  imports  are  :  cotton  and 
woollen  goods,  tobacco,  rice,  groceries,  and  iron. 

Cyprus  is  a  very  fertile  island,  and  will  one  day  be  the  chief  storehouse  of  the 
provisions  for  the  British  Mediterranean  fleet.  It  commands  the  opening  of  the  Suez 
Canal  and  also  the  city  of  Alexandretta  (or  Scanderoon,  the  port  of  Aleppo),  which 
has  a  transit  trade  worth  nearly  £3,000,000  a  year. 

AFBIOA. 

1.  Oape  Oolony  (pop.  1|  millions). — The  annual  value  of  the 
imports  (excluding  specie)  amounts  to  about  £9,000,000 :  of  the 
exports  (excluding  specie),  to  nearly  £12,000,000.  The  chief  imports 
are  :  textile  Onbrics,  dress,  food  and  drinks ;  the  chief  exports  are : 
diammidi,  wod,  Angora  liair,  copper  ore,  bides,  and  ostrich  featlien. 
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(i)  Oraat  Britain  does  the  Uigest  part  of  the  export  trade  to  the  Oape ;  and  she 
buys  almost  the  whole  of  the  diamonds,  wool,  etc.,  prodnced  by  the  Cape  Colonists. 

(ii)  From  the  years  1807-1802— a  space  of  a  quarter  of  a  century— the  Cape  has  sold 
over  £63,000,000  worth  of  diamonds. 

2.  Natal  (pop.  660,000).— The  annual  value  of  the  imports 
amounts  to  over  j^,000,000 :  of  the  exports  to  about  £1,600,000. 
The  chief  imports  are  :  dotbing,  liaberdaihery,  floor,  saddlery,  etc. 
The  chief  exports  are  :  woo!,  gold,  sugar,  and  Angora  lialr. 

(i)  Great  Britain  does  much  the  laiiger  part  of  the  trade  with  Na^al. 

(ii)  The  total  annual  value  of  the  British  trade  with  Natal  is  over  £8,000,000.  Of 
these  £8,000,000  represent  the  amount  of  our  sales  to  the  country. 

3.  West  AMca — including  the  Crown  Colonies  of  Gold  Coast, 
Lagos,  Gamlda,  and  8i«rra  Leone  (pop.  about  2  millions). — The  annual 
value  of  the  imports  amounts  to  over  ;£1, 700,000 ;  of  the  exports  to 
about  £2,000,000.  The  chief  exports  are :  palm  oil,  indiarubber, 
kola-nats,  and  ivory. 

(i)  Ths  Sold  Coast  stretches  along  the  Gulf  of  Guinea.  Gold  is  still  worked  ;  but 
the  chief  trade  is  in  palm<oil  and  palm-kernels. 

(ii)  Lag«o  is  an  island  on  the  Slave  Coast  (to  the  east  of  the  Gold  Coast) ;  and  it 
trades  in  palm-oil,  ivory,  and  cotton.  It  buys  from  Great  Britain  spirits,  tobacco, 
cotton  goods,  and  hardware. 

(iii)  Saabia  lies  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Gambia.  The  chief  town  is  Bathurst 
It  sells  ground-nuts,  hides,  beeswax,  rice,  etc 

(iv)  SlMTa  Looat  (the  capital  of  which  is  Freetown)  deals  in  the  usual  West  African 
products:  palm-oil,  palm-kernels,  ground-nuts,  kola-nuts,  copal  (a  hard  amber-like 
resin  used  for  making  varnishes),  etc. 

4.  British  Oentral  AMca  is  a  territory  of  about  500,000  square 
miles  in  extent — that  is,  it  is  two  and  a  half  times  larger  than 
Germany.  The  chief  town  is  Blantyre.  The  chief  trade  is  in  ivory, 
indiarabbar,  oil-seeds,  rhinoceros  horns,  hippopotamus  teeth,  etc 

(i)  The  trade  at  present  only  amounts  to  about  £80,000  a  year,  of  which  more  than 
half  is  paid  for  imports. 

0i)  The  chief  imports  are  cotton  goods,  machinery,  provisions,  etc 
(Hi)  Merino  sheep  and  Natal  ponies  have  been  imported  into  the  uplands. 
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5.  Biitisli  East  Africa  is  a  district  with  a  coast-frontage  of 
400  miles  lying  between  the  river  Juba  and  Zanzibar.  Its  exact 
extent  is  unknown,  as  the  back-country  has  never  been  explored ; 
but  the  most  advanced  permanent  posts  stand  300  miles  inland.  Its 
new  name  is  Ibea,  from  the  initial  letters  of  the  Company  that 
governs  it — the  Imperial  British  East  Africa  Company  (L  B.  R  A.). 
It  possesses  the  northern  shore  of  Lake  Victoria  Nyanza.  It  is 
bounded  by  the  Congo  Free  State  on  the  west.  It  includes  Uganda, 
Unyoro,  the  Eqnatorlal  Frovinoet  (Emin  Pasha's),  part  of  Kordofta 
and  Darfdr,  and  a  large  part  of  Somaliland.  The  total  area  is  said 
to  be  1,000,000  square  miles — that  is,  about  half  the  size  of  Bussia 
in  Europe.  The  chief  ports  are :  Wanga,  Mombasa,  and  Eismasm. 
The  trade  at  present  is  small,  but  it  is  increasing  every  year. 

(i)  The  chief  exports  are  ummi  ■■■<»,  Irory,  ladiarvMer,  gum,  etc. 

(ii)  The  imports  sire  Msimhertw  goods,  Boaitey  doth,  troa  wlrs,  ooppor  wlrs,  bosds, 
etc 

(lii)  MmlMss,  which  is  a  fine  harbour  by  nature,  has  been  greatly  improved  by 
the  construction  of  piers,  beacons,  etc.  A  new  town  has  also  been  built  near  the 
harbour. 

(iv)  Mombasa  is  connected  with  Zanzibar  by  submarine  cable. 

(t)  a  line  of  railway  has  been  projected,  and  the  survey  made,  from  Mombasa  to 
Victoria  Nyanza. 

6.  llanritilis  (pop.  370,000). — The  annual  value  of  the  imports  is 
under  £1,000,000:  of  the  exports,  about  £1,600,000.  The  chief 
export  is  sugar. 

(i)  Most  of  the  trade  of  the  Mauritius  is  done  with  South  Africa,  Australia,  and 
India. 

(ii)  The  trade  done  with  Great  Britain  amounts  to  about  half  a  million,  of  which 
about  £270,000  worth  is  sold  by  us  to  the  island.  We  buy  from  the  Mauritius  chiefly 
unrefined  sugar. 

7.  Zanrihar  (pop.  200,000).  The  capital,  Zaniibar,  has  a  population 
of  30,000. — This  Sultanate  is  now  under  the  protection  of  Great 
Britain.  The  town  of  nimllwir  was  proclaimed  a  free  port  in  1892. 
The  annual  value  of  the  imports  is  about  £1,250,000  :  of  the  exports, 
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about  £1,000,000.     The  chief  exports  are  :  ivory,  tfloyei,  copra,  and 
mbber. 

(i)  The  trade  of  Great  Britain  to  Zanzibar  amounts  to  something  less  than  £100,000. 

(it)  The  Imperial  British  East  Africa  Company  sends  imports  to  the  annual  value  of 
over  £40,000. 


AMEBIOA. 

1.  Oanada  (pop.  5  millions). — The  annual  value  of  the  imports  is 
over  ;£25,000,000  :  of  the  exports,  about  ;£22,000,000. 


THE   FIVE   CHIEF   IMPORTS. 

Woollen  Manufactures. 

Iron  and  Steel  Manufactures. 

Coal  and  Coke. 

Sugar. 

Tea  and  Coffee. 


THE   FIVE   CHIEF   EXPORTS. 

Cheese. 

Wood. 

Wheat. 

Homed  Cattle. 

Fish  and  Fish  Oils. 

(i)  About  half  of  the  whole  trade  of  Canada  is  carried  on  with  the  United  Kingdom ; 
while  the  United  States  absorb  more  than  a  third. 

(ii)  The  exports  fix>m  Great  Britain  to  Canada  amount  to  £7,000,000.    The  imporU 
into  Great  Britain  fh)m  Canada  are  rather  more  than  double  in  value. 


2.  The  West  Indies,  including  the  Baluunas,  Barbados,  Jamaica, 
Turks  Islands,  Windward  and  Leeward  Islands,  and  Trinidad  (pop. 
Ij  millions). — The  annual  value  of  the  imports  amounts  to  about 
X6,000,000  :  of  the  exports,  to  nearly  the  same  sum. 


THE   THREE   CHIEF   IMPORTS. 


Cotton. 

Fish. 

Wheat. 


THE  THREE  CHIEF   EXPORTS. 


Sugar. 
Cocoa. 
Fruit 


The  imports  fkx>m  Great  Britain  amount  to  a  little  over  £2,000,000 ;  the  exports  to 
Great  Britain  to  a  little  lets  than  this  sum. 
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3.  British  Gtdana  (pop.  280,000).— The  annual  value  of  the 
imports  amounts  to  about  £1,500,000 :  of  the  exports,  to  over 
^£2,000,000.  The  chief  export  is  sugar,  and  its  products  (nun  and 
molasses). 

(i)  Oraat  Britain  bays  from  British  Gniftna  to  the  value  of  over  £1,250,000 ;  of  which 
more  than  half  a  million  is  paid  for  sugar. 

(ii)  Great  Britain  sells  goods  to  British  Ouiana  to  the  annual  value  of  a  little  less 
than  a  million. 

4.  Newfoundland  and  Labrador  (pop.  over  200,000).— The 
annual  value  of  the  imports  amounts  to  about  £1,400,000 :  of  the 
exports,  to  a  little  less.     The  main  export  is  flsh  (chiefly  ood). 

({)  Newfoundland  also  exports  ood-  and  seal-oil,  |»iMi<d  lobsters,  insliMns,  and 


(ii)  The  annual  value  of  the  flsh  caught  is  over  one  million  sterling, 
(iii)  The  chief  imports  are  Soar,  wooOsas  and  cottons,  boUsms,  ooal,  and  evUsrf. 
(iv)  One-third  of  the  whole  trade  is  done  with  Great  Britain. 

5.  British  Honduras  (pop.  32,000).— The  annual  value  of  the 
imports  is  about  .£350,000  :  of  the  exports,  about  ;£400,000.  The 
chief  export  is  mabogany. 

Half  of  the  trade  is  done  with  Great  Britain. 

6.  Bermudas  (pop.  over  15,000). — The  annual  value  of  the 
imports  amounts  to  about  ^330,000  :  of  the  exports,  to  under 
;£!  30,000.  The  chief  export  is  onions.  The  islands  are  a  favourite 
winter  resort  with  the  Americans. 

(i)  The  other  exports  are  potatoes  and  lOy  bulbs. 

(ii)  Nearly  all  the  export  produce  of  Bermuda  goes  to  the  United  States  and  to 
Canada.    The  food  supplies  for  Bermuda  come  fi-om  the  same  countries. 

(iii)  Great  Britain  sells  to  Bermuda  goods  to  the  annual  value  of  about  £90,000 ;  but 
she  only  buys  from  it  to  the  extent  of  about  £2500. 
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AUSTRALASIA  AND  OOEANIA 

1.  New  South  Wales  (pop.  over  1  million). — The  animal  yalue 
of  the  imports  amounts  to  about  ;£22,000,000 :  of  the  exports,  to 
a  little  more.    The  staple  export  is  wooL 

(i)  New  South  Wales  also  exports  sUtw  or*  (to  the  annual  yalue  of  over  2  millions), 
tin,  tallow,  and  eoaL 

(ii)  Great  Britain  sells  to  New  South  Wales  troa  and  Iron  BaavtefetwrM  (to  the  value 
of  nearly  a  millionX  appar«l  and  haberdaahuy,  eotfeon  and  wooHm  gpods. 

(iii)  Great  Britain  does  a  trade  with  New  South  Wales  of  the  annual  value  of 
about  £17,000,000.    Of  this  £10,000,000  consists  of  purchases  from  New  South  Wales. 

2.  Victoria  (pop.  over  1  million). — The  annual  value  of  the 
imports  varies  from  £18,000,000  to  £22,(X)0,000 :  exports  reach 
about  ;ei5,0(X),000. 


THE  SIX  CHIEF  IMPORTS. 

THE  SIX  CHIEF  EXPORTS. 

Tea. 

Wool 

Timber. 

Gold. 

Sugar. 

Bread  Stuffs. 

Cottons. 

Live  Stock. 

Iron. 

Hides. 

CoaL 

Leather. 

(i)  Victoria  exported  in  1892  wool  to  the  value  of  over  6^  millions  sterling ;  but 
less  than  half  this  was  the  produce  of  the  colony. 

(ii)  In  addition  to  wool,  Great  Britain  buys  also  trom  Victoria  wlieat  and  lov, 
rand  tallow. 


(iii)  Great  Britain  sends  in  exchange.  Iron  (wrought  and  unwroughtX  eottoa  goods, 
wooUoa  goods,  ^npuel  uid  haboitlartiory,  paper  (to  the  value  of  a  quarter  of  a  millionX 
and  I 


(iv)  The  trade  with  Great  Britain  has  an  annual  value  of  about  £11,000,000.  Of 
this  £0,000,000  represents  what  is  bought  by  Great  Britain. 

3.  South  Australia  (pop.  350,000).— The  annual  value  of  the 
imports  amounts  to  about  £8,000,000  :  of  the  exports,  to  a  little  more. 
The  chief  exports  are  :  wool,  floor  and  wheat,  and  copper. 

(i)  The  value  of  the  imports  comes  to  nearly  £28  per  head  of  the  population :  of 
the  exports,  to  over  ^^i  per  head. 
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(li)  The  bread  stufb  exported  amount  to  aboat  110,000  tonB. 

(iii)  About  96  per  cent,  of  the  trade  of  the  colony  is  done  with  Great  Britain  and  the 
other  Anatralian  colonies. 

(iv)  Great  Britain  takes  abont  two-thirds  of  the  exports. 

(v)  The  trade  done  with  Great  Britain  amonnta  to  about  £7,000,000  a  year.  Of 
this,  ftiUy  £5,000,000  stands  for  purchases  fh>m  South  Australia. 

4.  Qaeinsland  (pop.  nearly  500,000). — The  annual  value  of  the 
imports  amounts  to  about  ^5,000,000 :  of  the  exports,  to  over 
£9,000,000.  The  chief  export  is  wool.  The  chief  trade  is  with  the 
other  Australian  Colonies. 

(i)  In  addition  to  wool,  Queensland  exports  ngar,  gold,  hUUs  and  aktas,  firoaea  meat, 
and  teOow. 

(ii)  The  annual  value  of  the  fol4  export  is  over  £2,000,000. 

(iii)  The  chief  imports  are :  t«ztU«i  and  apparel  (to  the  value  of  about  a  million 
sterling),  provlslaas  (to  the  same  valueX  aMtals  and  metal  foods,  and  tea. 

(iv)  The  trade  done  with  Great  Britain  amount!  to  over  £5,000,000.  Of  this  8) 
millions  sterling  stand  for  what  we  buy  fh>m  Queensland. 

5.  Western  Australia  (pop.  a  little  over  50,000).— The  annual 
value  of  the  imports  amounts  to  about  ;£!, 500,000  :  of  the  exports, 
to  over  a  million.    Chief  exports  :  wool,  gold,  and  peail  ihtfls. 

(i)  More  and  more  gold  is  getting  discovered  in  West  Australia. 

(il)  Great  Britain  buys  from  West  Australia  chiefly  wool,  poarl  ibolla,  and  tiaber. 

(iii)  In  return  we  send  them  Iroa,  apparol,  wafthlwery,  and  liqaon. 

(iv)  The  trade  with  Great  Britain  amounts  generally  to  under  a  million,  and  of  this 
two-thirds  represents  what  we  sell  to  the  colony. 

6.  New  Zealand  (pop.  650,000). — The  annual  value  of  the  imports 
is  about  X7,000,000 :  of  the  exports,  over  £9,000,000.  The  chief 
imports  are :  dtothinp,  iron  and  iteel,  sugar,  and  paper.  The  chief 
exports  are  wool,  firoxen  meat,  g:01d,  and  grain. 

(i)  Great  Britain  buys  from  New  Zealand  chiefly  wool  (over  £4,000,000  worth), 
fMMtt  BMrtlos  (to  the  value  of  more  than  1^  millions  sterling),  wliaat,  f«m,  and  huap. 

(ii)  We  sell  to  New  Zealand  eotton  goods  (to  the  value  of  nearly  half  a  milUon), 
i^parol  and  baberdaihory  (of  about  the  same  value).  Iron  (wrought  and  unwrougbtX  «id 
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(Ui)  The  annual  trade  with  Great  Britain  ia  Talaed  at  about  £11,000,000.  Of  this, 
nearly  £8,000,000  it  paid  for  purchases  fh>m  New  Zealand. 

7.  Tasmania  (pop.  140,000).— The  annual  value  of  the  imports 
varies  from  1^  to  2  millions  sterling :  of  the  exports,  to  about 
£1,500,000.    The  chief  exports  are  :  wool,  tin,  firnlt,  gold,  and  tlmDer. 

(0  The  export  of  wool  (which  is  valued  at  nearly  £400,000)  remains  pretty  much 
the  same  every  year.  The  export  of  trvdt  is  steadily  rising.  The  export  of  timber 
is  falling,  and  is  only  about  half  of  what  it  was  in  1888. 

(ii)  Only  one-fourth  of  the  trade  is  done  with  England. 

(iii)  The  trade  with  Great  Britain  amounts  to  about  £800,000  a  year ;  and  of  this 
nearly  £500,000  worth  is  sold  by  us  to  Tasmania. 

(iv)  We  sell  to  Tasmania  the  same  kind  of  goods  that  we  sell  to  the  other  Austral- 
asian colonies. 

8.  Fiji  Islands  (pop.  130,000).— The  annual  value  of  the  imports 
is  about  a  quarter  of  a  million  :  of  the  exports,  about  half  a  million. 
The  chief  export  is  sugar. 

(i)  Besides  sugar,  the  F^Ji  Islands  export  bananas,  copra,  pta-airts,  etc 

(ii)  They  import  drapery,  btMd  stidb,  liardware,  aaeate,  and  naehtasry. 

(iii)  The  direct  trade  between  Great  Britain  and  Fiji  is  very  smalL  The  exports 
from  Great  Britain  reach  the  colony  by  way  of  Australia  and  New  Zealand. 

9.  New  Quinea  (pop.  350,000). — The  British  possessions  in  New 
Guinea  lie  in  the  south-eastern  part  of  the  island.  They  are  about 
three  times  as  large  as  Scotland.  The  annual  value  of  the  imports 
is  about  £35,000  ;  of  the  exports,  about  £22,000.  The  chief  exports 
are  trepang,  copra,  and  pearl-shtil. 

(I)  Nearly  S500  oz.  of  gold  were  found  in  189S. 
(ii)  The  chief  imports  are  food  staSi,  tobaooo,  drapery,  and  hsrdvare. 
Oil)  New  Guinea  is  a  postal  district  of  Queensland. 
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THE  COALING  STATIONS  OP  THE  BRITISH 
EMPIRE 

(NoTB.~M  o«t  of  Ui«  pUoes  mentioned  tn  this  chapter  hare  reodred  full  treatment  in  the  body  of  the 
hook.    TkoeethathaTenotwlUhedeecribedlueomedetalL) 

1.  The  Sea  is  the  highway  of  all  nations,  hut  Great  Britain  makes 
the  largest  use  of  this  highway.  Hence  she  must  have  *^ rest-houses" 
at  different  points  on  the  great  conmiercial  routes,  and  these  rest- 
houses  are  her  coaling-stations.  They  serve  two  purposes  :  they  are 
(a)  simply  commercial  coaling  stations,  and  (h)  fortified  points  of 
offence  or  defence,  which  protect  the  scattered  parts  of  the  Empire, 
and  where  in  time  of  war  our  navy  may  put  in  and  refit.  To  the 
latter  class  belong  more  especially  Gibraltar,  Malta,  Halifax,  Ber- 
muda, Jamaica,  Castries  (in  St.  Lucia),  Simon's  Town  (at  the  Cape), 
Ascension,  Trincomalee,  Esquimault  (in  British  Columbia),  Sydney, 
and  Hong  Kong,  at  all  of  which  places  there  are  royal  dockyards.  Of 
these,  in  time  of  war,  Stmon's  Town  is  of  infinitely  more  importance 
than  the  others,  for  the  Cape  is  still  the  toUbar  on  the  great  turnpike 
road  to  our  Eastern  possessions.  Commercially,  and  in  times  of  peace, 
the  Suez  Canal  is  our  gate  to  India ;  but  were  war  to  break  out,  the 
Canal  could  be  blocked  in  five  minutes  in  such  a  way  as  to  delay  the 
passage  of  ships  for  a  week. 

2.  Our  Commerce  wltb  the  Bast. — Our  Eastern  commercial  pathway 
is  furnished  with  eight  chief  stations,  Olliraltar,  Malta,  Aden,  Knra- 
ohae,  Bomliay,  Colombo,  Singapore,  Latman,  and  Hong  Kong. 

(I)  (Mtoaltar  is  a  pfromontory,  about  two  square  miles  in  area,  Joined  to  the  main- 
land by  a  spit  of  sand.  Oftemltar  or  AIcMins  Bay  laves  its  western  side,  and  it  is  on 
this  side  that  the  town  nestles  at  the  foot  of  "  the  Rock."  This  towers  np  to  the 
height  of  1400  feet,  and  is  tunnelled  in  every  direction  for  the  reception  of  guns  of 
the  heaviest  calibre.  Besides  being  an  almost  impregnable  fortress,  it  is  a  trade 
entrepot  for  the  North  of  AfHca;  and  the  anchorage  is  a  safe  and  good  one.  The 
movement  of  the  port  is  about  10,000,000  tons  (=that  of  Cardiff).  Gibraltar  is  1800 
miles  by  sea  from  London. 

(ii)  Malta,  with  Qose  and  Ooailao,  forms  an  island  group  about  58  mOea  south  of 
Sicily.    The  islands  lie  low ;  but  hill  and  valley  break  their  surfiuse,  which  is  highly 
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cultivated.  The  population  i«  about  180,000 ;  and  the  powerful  stronghold  of  1 
(50)  is  the  capital  and  harbour.  It  exports  gnda,  potatoes,  and  fruit,  but  has  a  huge 
transit  trade,  averaging  annually  £28,000,000.  This  "  little  military  hot-house*— for 
the  almost  tropical  heat  is  aggravated  by  the  glare  and  refraction  firom  the  rocks— is 
our  most  important  Mediterranean  station.  Valetta  has  a  movement  of  9,000.000  tons 
yearly  ( = twice  that  of  Newcastle),  and  its  harbour  can  accommodate  the  largest  vessds 
afloat.    Valetta  is  eight  days'  steaming  fh>m  London. 

(iii)  AdoB  is  a  rocky,  volcanic,  waterless  peninsula,  with  a  population  of  40,000.  It 
is  strongly  fortified,  and  what  Gibraltar  is  to  the  Mediterranean  Aden  is  to  the  Red 
Sea.  It  is  the  entrepot  for  the  Red  Sea  littoral  and  the  East  Coast  of  AfHca,  and  ex- 
changes eottoBs  against  hldM  and  eoflto.  The  water-tanks  of  Aden  have  existed  since 
600  A.D.  Its  movement  is  4}  million  tons  (more  than  that  of  Newcastle).  Aden  is 
18  days'  steaming  from  London. 

(iv)  Xnraehoo,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Indus  Delta,  forms  the  sea-base  for  the  defence  of 
the  Indian  north-west  fh>ntier.  It  does  a  large  export  trade  in  the  cotton,  wheat, 
and  oil-seeds  of  the  Pui^ub.  Its  population  is  110,000 ;  and  it  ranks  as  the  fifth 
port  in  India.  The  harbour,  with  a  minimum  depth  at  the  entrance  of  20  foet,  is 
strongly  defended  by  a  series  of  batteries  and  numerous  torpedoes. 

(v)  Oolombo  Is  touched  at  both  by  Australian-bound  vessels  and  those  entering  the 
Bay  of  Bengal.  Vessels  lie  safely  Inside  its  magnificent  breakwater.  It  has  strong 
defences.    Its  distance  fh>m  London  is  6700  miles. 

(vi)  Labiaa  is  an  islet  off  the  north-west  coast  of  Borneo.  It  is  almost  entirely  a 
mass  of  excellent  steam-coal.  Victoria  is  a  safe  harbour ;  in  it  vessels  of  fair  draught 
can  lie  alongside  the  Jetties  for  the  purpose  of  coaling. 

(vil)  Eoaf  Zone  possesses,  in  the  port  of  Victoria,  one  of  the  finest  land-looked 
harbours  in  the  world.  It  is  a  free  port,  and  imports  chiefly  opiaoi  and  oofettms,  while 
it  exports  toa  and  lUk.  The  total  trade  turn-over  averages  annually  about  46  millions. 
It  is  really  the  port  of  Canton.  It  possesses  all  the  coast  traffic  and  the  native  trade. 
It  is  destined,  in  no  long  time,  to  be  the  emporium  for  Japan,  which  is  Cut  becoming 
a  great  manufacturing  country.  It  is  at  present  the  halting-place  for  six  large  lines 
of  steamers.    Its  total  tonnage  is  oqaal  to  the  fertlfB  toaaaffo  of  London. 

3.  Our  0oiimi«ro6  with  the  SoatlL — The  first  link  in  the  chain  is 
formed  by  the  two  Portuguese  coaling  stations  of  Usbon  and  Fimohal 
(Madeira),  and  by  the  Spanish  town  of  Las  Palmas  (on  Grand  Canary). 
Then  the  British  stations  begin  :  Freetown  (Sierra  Leone),  Capetown 
and  Simon's  Bay,  and  Port  Lonis  (in  Mauritius). 

(i)  Awtiirion  is  a  small  naval  station ;  and  St.  Hslena  is  occasionally  visited.  But 
the  Suez  route  has  almost  completely  destroyed  Its  importance. 

Cii)  FtootowB  is  the  only  safe  harbour  for  hundreds  of  miles  of  coast  till  Isfoo  is 
reached.  It  con  hold  the  largest  vessels,  and  is  distant  fh>m  Liverpool  (our  great . 
West  AfHcan  port)  8078  miles. 
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(Hi)  The  anchorage  in  TaUt  Bay,  off  Gape  Town,  is  protected  by  a  breakwater  a  mile 
long ;  but  it  is  not  an  altogether  safe  one.  Inside  this  breakwater  are  large  docks  and 
basins.    The  fortifications  are  not  yet  sufficiently  strong. 

(iv)  Umon'i  Bay  is  the  naval  headquarters,  where  ships  can  lie  close  to  the  shore, 
sheltered  by  mountains  from  the  prevalent  north-west  and  south-east  winds. 

(v)  Port  Levis  is  one  of  the  best  harbours  in  the  Eastern  Seas.  A  hundred  large 
vessels  can  lie  in  it  at  one  time.  The  importance  of  the  position  of  Mauritius  with 
regard  to  India  is  great.  During  the  Napoleunic  wars,  French  cruisers,  setting  out 
from  thence,  were  enabled  to  inflict  great  damage  upon  our  Indian  commerce. 
Mauritius  was  captured  by  us  in  1810. 

.  4.  To  Australia  and  New  Zealand  British  commerce  travels  by 
either  the  Eastern  or  the  Southern  route.  Australasian  coasts  are 
guarded  by  a  squadron  of  cruisers  specially  built  for  service  in 
Australian  waters,  and  nearly  all  the  harbours  are  strengthened  by 
batteries  or  torpedoes.  The  chief  are  :  Sydney  and  Newcastle,  Mel- 
bourne, Adelaide,  Brisbane,  and  Thursday  Island. 

(i)  Port  Melboont  is  two  miles  from  the  city,  and  is  Joined  to  it  by  railway. 
Vessels  of  any  size  can  berth  alongside  its  piers,  and  there  is  unlimited  anchorage 
in  Port  Phillip  Bay. 

(ii)  Port  Adelaide  lies  on  the  Gulf  of  St  Vincent,  seven  miles  flrom  the  city  of 
Adelaide.    It  has  a  wharfage  two  and  a  half  miles  in  length. 

(iii)  Ttarsday  Uaad  is  an  important  touching  station  in  the  Torres  Straits.  It  com. 
mands  the  entrance  to  the  sheltered  passage  between  the  Great  Barrier  Reef  and  the 
Australian  Coast. 

5.  The  shortness  of  the  ocean-passage  westwards  makes  coaling- 
stations  unnecessary.  But  the  western  route  may  also  become  an 
eastern  route,  especially  for  Japan,  Hong  Kong,  New  Zealand,  and 
Sydney.  Yokohama  mails,  vid  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  can 
reach  London  in  three  weeks  ;  the  average  time  by  the  Suez  Canal 
is  nearly  double  (about  forty  days). 

(i)  At  the  end  of  the  ocean  voyage,  the  two  most  important  coaling  stations  in  the 
West  Indies  are  Klagitoa  (Jamaica)  and  Oastrlot  (St  LuciaX 

(ii)  The  Bormadas,  as  lying  half  way  between  Halifax  and  our  possessions  In  the 
West  Ind-ies,  are  of  great  importance  as  a  naval  station.  The  largest  floating  dock  in 
the  world  is  placed  there. 

(iii)  A  new  line  of  steamers  runs  from  Vancouver  to  Sydney,  touching  at  Honolala 
and  Bava  (in  the  F^is). 

2p 
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/       THE  CHIEF  SUBMAEINE  CABLES  AND  TELE- 
GRAPHIC STATIONS  OF  THE  WORLD. 

The  telegraph  is  one  of  the  greatest  cheapeners  of  commerce  ;  the 
English-speaking  races  are  the  greatest  commercial  peoples  in  the 
world ;  and  it  is  therefore  in  their  hands  that  the  majority  of  the 
more  important  submarine  cables  lie.  We  may  divide  the  submarine 
system  of  the  world  into  three  :  (a)  the  Atlantic  system,  westwards 
from  the  British  Isles  and  France  to  North  America  ;  (b)  the  South 
Atlantic  system,  to  South  America  and  South  Africa ;  and  (c)  the 
Eastern  system  through  the  Mediterranean  and  Red  Sea  to  Aden, 
which,  after  sending  out  an  arm  to  the  south  along  the  African  coast^ 
continues  to  India,  the  East  Indies,  China,  and  Australasia. 

(i)  The  AtUatle  lystom  to  Hortli  Amtiioa.  There  are  altogether  14  cables  beneath 
the  Atlantic,  all  bnt  two  starting  from  British  Isles.  These  two  start  fh>m  Brtct  in 
Brittany  and  end  in  Hiqu^Ion,  an  islet  ofiT  the  south-west  coast  of  Newfoundland. 
The  British  cables  leave  the  south-west  of  England  and  Oap«  Clear  and  yaltatla  Bay 
in  Ireland,  and  end— some  in  Trlnttj  Bay  (Newfoundland) ;  others,  touching  at  SaUt 
Uaad  off  the  Nova  Scotlan  coast,  run  to  Hallfaz,  from  which  place  they  are  continued 
to  H«w  Tork  and  Bostcn.  From  No\'a  Scotia  a  cable  drops  straight  south  to  the 
Bmrmadas. 

(ii)  The  BouttMra  Atlaatk  system  splits  into  two :  (a)  the  cables  running  to  South 
America  and  their  extensions ;  (b)  the  cable  skirting  the  west  coast  of  Airica. 

(a)  After  leaving  England,  several  cables  proceed  to  Usboa,  whence,  after  dirowing 
out  a  branch  to  the  AaorM,  they  continue  through  Madeira  and  the  Gape  Verde  Islands, 
to  Peraamlmoo  in  Brazil.  From  Pemambuco  a  line  holds  north-west  along  the  coast  to 
etorgetown,  and  tlirough  the  West  Indies  to  Xoraat  Point  (Jamaica),  Havana,  and 
0.  Bomaao  (Florida) ;  southwards  to  Rio  Jaattro  and  Baoaos  Ajrta.  On  the  west  coast  of 
Soutli  America  cables  connect  Valparaiso  with  the  principal  ports  as  far  as  TtkaaatspM 
in  Mexico. 

(b)  From  Lisbon  cables  run  through  the  Canaries  to  St.  Lovls  and  Frottowa,  and 
thence  touching  at  Lagos,  Loango,  and  MotsamedM  (Angola),  finish  at  Cape  Town. 

(iii)  Two  cables  with  numerous  offshoots  run  through  the  Mediterranean  along  the 
north  shore  of  Africa  (which  is  the  only  continent  completely  girdled  by  telegraphsX 
down  the  Red  Sea  to  Adoa  and  thence  to  Bontey.  From  Aden  a  cable  runs  down  the 
African  coast,  and  touching  at  Xanaibar,  MoaamUqao,  and  Lortaao  Marqaos,  ends  at 
From  Katfras  a  cable  stretches  to  Siagaporo,  and  here  branches  to  the  north 
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and  Boath.  The  northern  line  goes  to  Oochla  OUna,  Toag  Kliif ,  Hong  Kong,  Bhanghai, 
across  to  Japan,  and  ends  in  the  Russian  port  of  TladiTottock  (Mantchooria).  The 
south-eastern  cable  goes  by  way  of  Java,  and  f^m  thence  three  cables  cross  to 
Australia.  The  chief  of  these  three  lands  at  Port  Danrln,  which,  by  the  great  overland 
route,  is  in  telegraphic  connection  with  Adolaldt.  Bydnoy  communicates  by  cable 
with  WelUngt4m  in  New  Zealand. 

(Iv)  lOBor  OablM.  Zaunbar  is  Joined  by  cable  with  the  BeydieUas  Islands,  and  thence  to 
Xanittlvs,  which  lies  1000  miles  to  the  south.  From  Honroy  Bay  in  Queensland  a  cable 
goes  east  to  Vow  Oalodonia  (French).  The  Horth  Boa  Is  crossed  at  various  points  by 
eight  cables.  A  cable  from  Odoisa  passes  through  the  Black  Sea  and  into  the  Archi- 
pelago, where  it  joins  the  Mediterranean  system.    Ttra  Oras,  in  the  south  of  the  Gulf 


of  Mexico,  is  joined  to  Ban  Antonio  in  the  north. 


Xouru  -ffL^Tft  Jr^^^^ 


„ /CT'/a/wrv-iiiyvj. 
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THE  BBITI8H  BMPIBB. — The  British  Empire  is  the  largest 
Empire  on  the  face  of  the  globe.  The  sun  never  rises  upon  it,  and 
never  sets.  It  is  spread  over  all  latitudes  and  longitudes,  over  all 
climates,  over  all  the  seas  and  oceans  of  the  world ;  and  between 
all  parts  of  it  there  is  more  or  less  easy  connection  by  means  of 
the  sea.  And  yet  the  island  which  rules  this  vast  Empire  is  one 
hundred  times  smaller  than  the  Empire  itself.  The  area  of  the 
British  Empire  is  over  9,000,000  square  miles  ;  and  its  population  is 
about  327,000,000.  The  following  is  a  list  of  the  different  parts  of 
our  Empire,  with  their  sizes  and  populations,  and  the  dates  of  their 
acquisition. 

(i)  The  British  Empire  is  larger  by  half  a  million  of  square  miles  than  the 
Russian  Empire;  and  its  population  is  more  than  three  times  as  large. 

(ii)  Its  area  is  about  one-sixth  of  all  the  land  on  the  globe ;  and  its  population 
about  one-fllth  of  the  total  inhabitants  of  the  world. 


THE  COLONIES  AND  DEPENDENCIES  OF 
THE  BRITISH  EMPIRE. 


EUROPE 


Name  of  Colony. 

Date  of 
Acquisition. 

Area  in 
Square  MUes. 

Population  in 
Thousands. 

1.  Gibraltar,       .... 

1704 

1| 

M 

2.-H6llgDkHid,*  ,        .        .       . 

1807 

H 

2 

8.  Malta  and  Gozo,    . 

1800 

117 

109 

Heligoland  was  ceded  to  Germany  in  1890. 
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ASIA 

Kami  op  Colony. 

Date  of      1     Area  in 
AequUition.  jSqnaro  Miles. 

Population  in 
Thousands. 

1.  Aden, 

1838 

« 

35 

2.  Ceylon, 

1796 

25,364 

S  miliums. 

3.  Cyprne, 

1878 

8,584 

200 

4.  Hong-Kong 

1841 

30 

201 

6.  India,  British, 

1625—1885 

1,574,460 

iSOmiUions. 

6.      „      Feudatory  States, 

714,758 

66  miliums. 

7.  Labiian,          .... 

1846 

30i 

6 

8.  North  Borneo, 

1840 

27,500 

175 

9.  Perim, 

1855 

*i 

... 

10.  Straits  Settlements, 

1785-1819 

1,472 

506 

11.      „      Feudatory  States, 

7,809 

294 

12.  Keeling  Islands,      . 

1857 

8 

13.  Kuria  Maria  Islands,      . 

21 

... 

k,.x 


(i)  Ceylon  is  a  little  smaller  than  Scotland, 
(ii)  The  whole  of  India  is  nearly  half  the  size  of  Europe, 
(iii)  North  Borneo  is  nearly  as  large  as  Scotland. 

APRldA 


Name  of  Colony. 

Date  of 
Acquisition. 

Area  in 
Square  Miles. 

Population  in 
Thousands. 

1.  Ascension  Island,   . 

1815 

35 

2.  Basutoland,     .... 

1868 

10,290 

128 

3.  Bechuanaland, 

1885 
1884 

162,000 

44 

4.  Berbera,          .... 

23^000" 

5.  Cape  Colony, 

1806-1877 

If  million. 

6.  Gambia,          .... 

1831 

69 

14 

7.  Gold  Coast,     .        .        .        . 

1861 

15,000 

400 
87 
370 

8.  Lagos 

1861 

1,071 

9.  Mauritius 

1810 

708 

10.  Natal, 

1838 

18,760 

550 

11.  Niger  Districts,       . 

1885 

... 

12.  St.  Helena,     .... 

1651 

47 

5 

13.  St.  Paul  and  Amsterdam, 

... 

14.  Sierra  Leone, 

1787 

468 

61 

15.  Socotra,          .... 

1875 

1,000 

4 

16.  Tristan  d'Acunha,  . 

1818 

46 

... 

(i)  Bechuanaland  is  nearly  as  large  as  Sweden, 
(ii)  Cape  Colony  is  larger  than  the  whole  Austrian  Empire. 
(UiWatallsr      -^  ^  '-^^    -* "     ' 


s  more  than  half  the  size  of  Ireland. 
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AMERICA 

Name  of  Colont. 

Date  of 
Acquisition. 

Area  in 
Square  MQca. 

Population  in 
Thousands. 

1.  Bahamas 

1670 

5,460 

44 

2.  Barbadoes,      .... 

1605 

166 

174 

3.  Bermudas,       .... 

1609 

20 

15 

4.  Canada, 

1623-1760 
1833 

3,510,000 
6,600 

5  millions. 

5.  Falkland  Islaods,    . 

2 

6.  Guiana, 

1803 

109,000 

280 

7.  Honduras,       .... 

1783-1786 

7,662 

32 

8.  Jamaica  and  Turk's  Island,    . 

1629—1655 

4,424 

586 

9.  Leeward  Islands,     , 

1626—1763 

479 

123 

10.  Newfoundland,       . 

1583 

40,200 
1,670 
1,764 

200 

11.  South  Georgia, 

... 

12.  Trinidad 

1797 

178 

13.  Windward  Islands, 

1605—1803 

623 

150 

(i)  Canada  is  nearly  as  large  as  the  whole  of  Europe, 
(ii)  Quiana  is  nearlv  as  laree  as  Italy, 
(iii)  Newfoundland  Is  one-third  larger  than  Ireland. 


AUSTRALASIA 

Nams  op  Colony. 

Date  of 
Acquisition. 

Area  in 
Square  Miles. 

Population  in 
Thousands. 

1.  Fiji  and  Kotumah  Islands, 

1874-1881 

7,764 

180 

2.  Kenuadec  Islands, 

1886 

21 

3.  New  South  Wales  and  Norfolk 
Island,        .... 

1787 

325,000 

1  million. 

4.  New  Guinea,  .... 

1        1884 

86,467 

850 

6.  New  Zealand, 

1        1841 

104,458 

650 

6.  Queensland 

1         1869 

668,497 

500 

7.  South  Australia,     . 

1836 

903.690 
26,215 

350 

8.  Tasmania,       .... 

1803 

140 

9.  Victoria,          .... 

1787 

87,884 

1  million . 

10.  Western  Australia, 

1829 

1,060,000 

60 

11.  Auckland,   Lord  Howe,  etc., 

256 

(i)  New  South  Wales  is  nearly  three  times  as  large  as  Italy, 
(ii)  The  part  of  New  Guinea  held  by  us  is  nearly  as  large  as  Great  Britain. 


The 


r  of  Victoria  Is  about  the  same  size. 

)  New  Zealand  is  a  little  larger  than  Italy. 

I  Qaeensland  is  more  than  three  times  as  large  as  Austria. 

I  South  Australia  is  ten  times  as  large  as  Great  Britain. 

)  Tasmania  is  a  little  smaller  than  Scotland. 
,    J  Western  Australia  is  about  five  times  as  large  as  France.    The  whole  of  the 
British  Empibb  contains  0,808,000  square  miles ;  and  is  100  times  as  large  as  Great 
Britain. 
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(i)  The  Xmportt  and  Bxportt  of  the  British  Empire  amount,  annually,  to  the  encr- 
mous  sum  of  nearly  £1,050,000,000. 


(ii)  The  PoiMlatton  of  the  Empire  amounts  to  327,000,000. 

(lii)  The  Army  of  the  Empire  numbers  over  650,000  mea 

(iv)  The  Navy  has  more  than  TO/KH)  men ;  260  men-of-war,  of  which  nearly  200  are 
steamships,  and  40  are  armour-plated. 

(v)  "  Thus  a  small  European  people,  numbering  hardly  5,000,000  souls  at  the  time 
it  entered  on  its  career  of  conquest  in  the  17th  century,  has  gradually  extended  its 
dominions,  until  they  embrace  the  sixth  part  of  the  habitable  globe  and  close  upon 
300,000,000  of  human  beings.  In  addition  to  this,  there  are  wide  territories  in  India, 
in  Arabia,  in  Africa,  and  elsewhere,  which  do  not  officially  form  part  of  the  British 
Empire,  but  where  British  influence  is  nevertheless  paramount,  and  the  request  of  an 
English  consul  is  tantamount  to  a  command."— R^clus. 

(vi^  "There  is  hardly  a  country  in  the  world  which  is  not  indebted  to  British 
enterprise  and  British  capital  for  railways,  telegraphs,  and  water- works,  or  for  some 
development  of  its  internal  resources.  Nearly  all  the  submarine  telegraph  cables 
belong  to  England ;  the  mines  of  Brazil,  the  railways  of  the  Ai^ntine  Republic,  and 
many  of  the  sugar-niills  of  Egypt  are  the  property  of  English  capitalists.  The 
material  labour  of  hal/the  world  is  carried  on  through  the  banks  of  Lombard  Street." 

(vli)  "  Taking  British  India— itself  as  large  as  France,  Spain,  Portugal,  Switzer- 
land, Italy,  Germany,  Austria,  Greece, 
Turkey,  Bulgaria,  Servia  and  Scan- 
dinavia all  put  together— as  a  unit 
of  measurement,  we  shall  find  that 
British  India  is  somewhat  smaller 
than  Western  Australia,  which  is  only 
one  of  the  five  huge  colonies  that 
make  up  the  vast  island-continent  of 
Australia.  Again,  Australia,  if  set 
down  upon  Her  MivJesty's  dominions 
in  North  America,  would  stand  in 
them  as  a  cup  does  in  its  saucer ;  and, 
when  you  have  put  on  one  side  Aus- 
tralia and  the  Dominion  of  Oanada, 
we  have  stiU  some  forty  colonies, 
ranging  firom  mere  specks  to  vast  countries  like  New  Zealand,  or  still  vaster  ones 
like  South  Africa,  on  which  we  could  strew  New  Zealands  about  and  stiU  have  room 
to  spare."— Graht-Duff. 

(viii)  The  figure  a  represents  the  size  of  the  island  of  Great  Britain.  The  figure  h 
represents  the  size  ef  the  British  Empire.  The  latter  is  more  than  100  times  as  ]arg« 
as  the  former. 
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LETTERS   AND    POST-OARDS. 

(From  the  Statesman's  Year-Book  for  1891.) 


Name  of  Oountrt. 

Letters  and 
Poet-cards 

in 
MUlions. 

Population 

in 

MilUons. 

Letters 

per  head 

per  annum. 

1. 

United  States,     . 

7,847 

70 

112 

2. 

England  and  Wales, . 

1,597 

30 

53 

3. 

Scotland,     . 

162 

4 

40 

4. 

Switzerland, 

103 

3 

34 

6. 

Germany,    . 

1,337 

48 

27 

6. 

Ireland,        .        .        .  ^ 

106 

4S 

23  ^ 

Netherlands,       .        .  j 

93 

4 

23J 

8. 

Denmark,    . 

45 

2 

22 

9. 

Belgium,              .       .\ 

130 

6 

2n 

Sweden,       .       .        .J 

100 

4i 

21 1 

11. 

Canada, 

101 

5 

20 

12. 

France,        .        .        A 
Austria-Hungary,        .J 

723 
766 

38 
40 

"I 

19j 

14. 

Norway, 

28 

2 

14 

16. 

Italy \ 

180 

30 

6| 

Spain J 

113 

17 

6J 

17. 

Portugal. 

26 

5 

5 

18. 

Greece, 

6 

2 

i 
3        1 

19. 
20. 

Russia  in  Europe,     . 
Turkey  in  Europe,     . 

200 

1 

88 
5 

2 

lletter 
for  every 
5  inhabi- 
tants. 
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TELEGRAPH    LINES   IN    MILES. 


1.  ; 

NaMB  or  COUMTRT 

Length  of 

Telegraph 

Lines. 

Popalatioii 

in 
MOlioDS. 

Miles  per 

Miltina 

Inhabftaali. 

Canada, 

Miles. 
30,000 

5 

6,000 

2. 

United  States.     .        ."> 

210,000 

70 

3,000) 

Turkey  in  Europe,     .) 

15,000 

5 

3,000  ( 

4. 

Norway, 

5,650 

2 

2,825 

5. 

Greece, 

4,382 

2 

2,191 

6. 

Denmark      . 

3,674 

2 

1,837 

7. 

Switzerland. 

4,465 

3 

1,488 

8. 

France, 

55;030 

38 

1,448 

9. 

Germany, 

57,416 

48 

1,196 

10. 

Sweden, 

5,420 

4f 

1,141 

11. 

Russia  in  Europe,     . 

88,280 

88 

1,000 

12. 

United  Kingdom, 

31,450 

37 

850 

13. 

Spain,  . 

14,000 

17 

823 

14. 

Italy 

;     22,075 

30 

736 

15. 

Austria-Hungary, 

28,355 

40 

708  1 

16. 

Belgium, 

4,056 

6 

676 

17. 

Portugal,     . 

1       3,210 

1 

5 

1 

642 
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RAILWAYS. 


Name  of  Ooumtbt. 

Miles  of 
RaUwty. 

Population 

in 
HilHons. 

Miles  per 
MiUlon. 

1. 

Canada, 

13,325 

5 

2,665 

2. 

United  States,    . 

161,397 

70 

2,305 

3. 

Scotland,     . 

3,118 

4 

779 

4. 

Switzerland, 

1,970 

3 

656 

6. 

Denmark,    . 

1,214 

2 

607 

6. 

Ireland, 

2,791 

4S 

598 

7. 

France, 

20,720 

38 

545 

8. 

Germany,    . 

25,368 

48 

528 

9. 

Norway, 

972 

2 

486 

10. 

England  and  Wales, . 

14,034 

30 

468 

11. 

Belgium,      . 

2,793 

6 

465 

12. 

Netherlands, 

1,705 

4 

426 

13. 

Austria-Hungary 

15,877 

40 

396 

14. 

Sweden, 

1,805 

4J 

380 

15. 

Spain,  .... 

6,043 

17 

355 

16. 

Greece, 

579 

2 

289 

17. 

Portugal, 

1,284 

5 

257 

18. 

Italy,     .... 

7,395 

30 

246 

19. 

Turkey  in  Europe,    . 

1,000 

5 

200 

20. 

Russia  in  Europe,     . 

17,594 

88 

199 
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VALUE   OF 
NET   IMPORTS.  NET   EXPORTS. 


Namb  of  Country. 

MiUions 

Shillings 
per  In- 
habitant 

Naxb  of  Country. 

Millions 

per  In- 
habitant 

Australia,    . 

63 

420 

Australia,    . 

50 

350 

Holland,     . 

76 

375 

Holland,     . 

59 

295 

Belgium,    . 

67 

246 

Belgium,     . 

52 

190 

United  Kingdom, 

MS 

196 

United  Kingdom, 

241 

137 

Canada,      . 

25 

110 

Canada, 

21 

96 

France, 

199 

104 

France, 

144 

76 

United  States,   . 

151 

55 

United  States,    . 

153 

59 

Russia, 

62 

14 

Russia, 

48 

11 

India,  . 

65 

5 

India,  . 

90 

7 

OoKOLUSiOMB :— 0)  AostrmliA  buys  and  sells  more  goods,  per  inhabitant,  than  any 
other  country  in  the  world. 

(ii)  India  sells  nearly  i  more  than  she  buys. 

(iii)  Holland  is  the  most  commercial  country  In  Europe. 

(iv)  The  United  States  have  the  most  evenly  balanced  system  of 
Imports  and  exports. — And  so  on. 
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Value,  MiUioQs  £. 

Raw  Material,  Lbs. 
per  Inhabitant. 

Value  of 

Manii&c- 

tore  per 

Inhabi. 

tant. 

£91 

♦Textnes. 

Hardware. 

Total. 

t  Fibre. 

Iron. 

United  Kingdom, 

195 

127 

322 

71 

420 

France,      . 

111 

42 

153 

28 

122 

40 

Russia, 

54 

13 

67 

7 

18 

0-8 

Italy,  .        .       . 

20 

3 

23 

6 

8 

0-8 

Belgium,    . 

21 

15 

36 

54 

303 

7- 

Holland,    . 

5 

3 

8 

19 

92 

2- 

United  States,  . 

122 

83 

205 

24 

241 

4- 

1 

<  Cottons,  woollens,  linens,  etc.,  silks,  sundries.         f  Cotton,  wool,  flax,  hemp,  jute. 
Conclusions  :—  (i)  France  has  twice  the  manufactures  of  Holland. 

(ii)  France  has  five  times  the  manufactures  of  Russia  or  Italy. 
And  so  on. 

AGRICULTURE. 


Namx  op  Country. 

Value  in  Millions  JL 

Capital 
Inhabitant. 

Product 
Workman. 

Land. 

Timber, 
Cattle,  etc. 

Total. 

United  Kingdom, 
France,      . 
Russia, 
Italy,  . 
Denmark,  . 
•  United  States, 

1,737 
2,624 
1,386 
810 
210 
1,923 

523 
618 

1,239 

233 

63 

1.025 

2,260 
3,242 
2.625 
1.043 
273 
2.948 

£65 
88 
33 
36 

137 
58 

£      ». 
22  10 

25    2 

9    2 

10    2 

24    5 

24    8 

*  Does  not  include  public  lands. 
Conclusions  :— France  is,  agriculturally,  the  most  productive  state  in  Europe.    Etc. 
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Namb  of  CJountet. 

Iron  pro- 

daoedin 

Thoiuanda 

of  Tons. 

Poonds  of 
Pig  Iron 

Inhabitant 

Conramption 

of  Pig  Iron  in 

Thonaands 

of  Tons. 

Coniumption 
of  Pig  Iron, 

Lba.  per 
Inhabitent. 

United  Kingdom,  . 

8,488 

565 

6,415 

420 

United  States, 

4,023 

196 

5,372 

240 

Germany, 

3,171 

140 

2,620 

126 

France,  . 

2,033 

117 

2,110 

122 

Belgium, 

640 

260 

720 

303 

Austria,  .        .        . 

660 

30 

520 

30 

Russia,    . 

606 

12 

630 

18 

Sweden, . 

410 

190 

180 

90 

INCOME   OF    NATIONS. 


Namk  of  Country. 

Annual  Earnings 

in 

Millions  £. 

Average  per 

Inhabitant, 

£  per  annum. 

United  States,     . 

1,420 

27 

United  Kingdom, 

1,247 

35 

France,        .... 

965 

26 

Russia,         .... 

848 

10 

Italy 

345 

12 

Belgium,      .... 

120 

22 

Canada,       .... 

118 

27 

Holland,       .... 

104 

26 

OoNOLUiioNS :— <i)  The  average  income  of  a  Briton  is  3)  times  that  of  a  Russian, 
(ii)  Holland  and  France  stand  on  the  same  economic  platform, 
(iii)  Belgium  is  a  much  more  manuflicturlng  country  than  Italy.    Ite. 
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DISTANCES  OF  GREAT  CITIES  FROM  LONDON 

{As  the  Crow  Jliea). 


Algiers,    . 

Amsterdam, 

Astralchan, 

Berlin,      . 

Boston,    . 

Brussels, 

Buenos  Ayres, 

Cairo, 

Calcutta,  . 

Canton,    . 

Cape  Town, 

Constantinople 

Copenhagen, 

C^ublin,     . 

Edinburgh, 

Geneva,    . 

Gibraltar, 

Havanna, 

Hong-Kong, 

Jerusalem, 

Lima, 

Lisbon    . 

Madras,   . 


1,050 

210 

2,180 

580 

3,190 

190 

7,260 

2,260 

4,870 

5,960 

5,950 

1,540 

600 

280 

300 

460 

1,100 

4.700 

6,040 

2,100 

6,900 

980 

5,170 


Madrid,    . 

.       780 

Melbourne, 

.    9,990 

Mexico,    . 

.    5,800 

Montreal, 

.     3,340 

Moscow, . 

.     1,580 

Naples,    . 

.     1,000 

New  York,      . 

.     3.620 

Paris,       .        .        . 

200 

Pekin,      . 

5.400 

Pesth,       . 

900 

Quebec,  . 

3,200 

Quito,       . 

.     6,500 

Rio,  .       .        .        . 

.     6,000 

Rome. 

900 

San  Francisco, 

.     6,000 

St.  Petersburg, 

.     1,380 

Singapore, 

.     7,050 

Stockholm,      . 

910 

Sydney,     . 

10,120 

Tokio, 

.     6,600 

Vienna,     . 

760 

Washington,    . 

.     3,800 
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MAP-DKAWING 

GENERAL  INSTRUCTIONS. 

1.  The  problem  in  map-drawing  is  to  reduce  the  shape  of  the 
country  to  as  simple  a  geometrical  figure  as  possible ;  and  then  to 
superimpose  upon  the  straight  lines  the  varying  bends — the  inlets 
and  outgoes — of  the  coast.  Thus,  in  the  case  of  South  America,  it  is 
easy  to  reduce  its  form  to  two  triangles — a  large  one  with  its  apex 
pointing  to  the  east,  and  a  small  one  with  its  apex  pointing  to  the 
west. 

2.  Take  the  four  extreme  points  of  the  continent  or  country  ;  and 
fix  in  your  memory  the  latitude  and  longitude  of  each  of  these  points. 

3.  Thrangh  the  most  southerly  or  most  northerly  point  of  the 
continent,  draw  a  straight  line  at  right  angles  to  any  meridian. 

4.  From  the  most  northerly  point  of  the  continent,  let  fall  a 
straight  line  at  right  angles  to  the  line  previously  made. 

5.  Measure  the  length  in  inches  of  each  of  these  lines  ;  and  fix 
these  two  measurements  in  the  memory. 

6.  From  the  most  westerly  point  of  the  continent  draw  a  straight 
line  at  right  angles  to  the  line  first  drawn.  Then,  at  the  distance  of 
one  inch,  draw  as  many  straight  lines  parallel  with  the  lines  running 
east  and  west  as  you  consider  necessary. 

7.  Connect  the  extreme  points  of  the  continent  by  straight  lines. 

8.  Practise  from  memory  the  construction  of  this  resultant  geo- 
metrical figure  till  you  can  produce  it  rapidly  and  without  a 
single  mistake. 

9.  Then  practise  the  adding  of  the  varied  coast  line  within  and 
without  this  geometrical  figure  until  you  can  draw  the  map  accurately 
from  memory.  (Rub  out  the  geometrical  outline,  which  of  course 
will  be  in  pencil) 
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1.  Draw  straight  line  D  through  Cai»c  Froward  at  right  angles  to  a  meridian. 

2.  From  Cape  Gallinas  let  fall  straight  line  A  at  right  angles  to  D. 

3.  From  Point  Parina  draw  straight  line  B  at  right  angles  to  A. 

4.  Join  A  and  the  extremities  of  B. 

5.  From  the  point  where  the  west  coast  trends  farthest  eastward  draw  straight  line 

0  parallel  to  B. 

6.  Draw  straight  line  between  Point  Parina  and  the  Oulfof  Arica. 

7  Draw  straight  line  between  Cape  S.  Roqae  and  Cape  Frio.  Draw  straight  line 
between  Cape  Froward  and  line  0 ;  an  J  a  second  straight  line  between  this 
point  and  Cape  Frio. 


1q 
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1.  Through  Cape  Wilson  draw  straight  line  AA  at  right  angles  to  any  meridian. 

2.  From  Cape  York  let  fall  C  perpendicular  to  AA. 

5.  Draw  straight  line  from  Cape  Wilson  to  Point  Danger. 
4.  Draw  straight  line  from  Point  Danger  to  Cape  York. 

6.  Draw  straight  line  from  Cape  York  to  Norbh-Wcst  Cape. 

6.  Draw  straight  line  from  North- West  Cape  to  Cape  Leeuwin. 

7.  Draw  straight  line  between  North-West  Cape  and  Cape  Wilson. 

8.  Draw  straight  line  between  Cape  Leeivwin  and  Point  Danger. 

0    The  Intersection  of  these  two  last  linei  gives  the  position  of  the  Great  Autiralian 
BighL 
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1.  From  Gape  Spartel  run  straight  line  D  at  right  angles  to  a  meridian. 

2.  From  Gape  Agnlhas  run  line  AA  at  right  angles  to  D. 

3.  From  Gape  Qnardafui  draw  straight  lino  00  at  right  angles  to  AA. 

4.  Run  straight  line  from  Gape  Spartel  to  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Suex. 

5.  Join  Golf  of  Suez  and  the  Straits  of  Bab-el-Mandeb  by  straight  line. 

6.  Draw  straight  line  between  Gape  Ouardaflii  and  Gape  Agnlhaa 

7.  Draw  stnight  line  from  Gape  Agulhas  to  Cape  Lopez. 

8.  Draw  atralght  Une  from  Cape  Lopez  to  Gape  Yerd. 

9.  Draw  straight  lln«  ftt>m  Cape  Verd  to  Cape  SparteL 
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1.  From  point  A  (a  little  west  of  Cape  Sevoro)  draw  Btraight  line  AA  at  right  angles 

to  any  parallel  of  latitude. 

2.  From  East  Cape  draw  AA  at  right  angles  to  AA. 

S.  From  Strait  of  Bab-cl-Mandcb  draw  lino  EE  at  right  Angles  to  AA. 

i.  From  Qulf  of  Akabah  draw  straight  line  DD  imrallel  to  LE.    (The  distance 
between  these  two  lines  is  exactly  three  quarters  of  an  inch.) 

5.  At  the  same  distance  draw  00  parallel  to  DD. 

0.  Run  straight  line  between  East  Cape  and  the  extremity  of  D. 

7.  Run  straight  line  from  Qulf  of  Akabah  to  Strait  of  Bab-el-Mandeb. 

6.  Run  straight  line  from  Strait  of  Bab^l-Mandeb  to  Cape  Romania. 
0.  Draw  straight  line  between  Cape  Bomania  and  EastJSapt. 
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1.  The  chief  difficulties  in  this  map  .ire  the  constraction  of  the  outlines  of  Hudson 
Bay  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.    Each  requires  a  special  apparatus  of  lines. 

2.  Hudson  Bay  is  an  irregular  four-sided  figure,  and  the  direction  of  each  of  the 
lines  composing  this  figure  is  given  by  the  perpendicular  dropped  from  Cape 
Wolstenholme. 

3.  The  Oulf  of  Mexico  is  also  constructed  by  an  incomplete  figure  of  four  lines  ; 
and  the  direction!  of  thete  U9  given  by  tiie  short  perpendiculars  VE, 
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1.  Draw  a  straight  line  AA  from  North  Cape  to  Cape  Matapan. 

2.  From  North  Cape  draw  the  straight  line  X  at  right  angles  to  AA. 
S.  From  Cape  Stadtland  draw  the  line  D  parallel  to  S. 

4.  From  tha  month  of  the  Weser  draw  00  parallel  to  D. 

5.  From  Cape  Apsheron  draw  the  line  B  parallel  to  00. 

6.  Draw  a  straight  line  fh>ni  North  Cape  to  Cape  Btadtland. 

7.  Draw  a  straight  line  from  Cape  Stadtland  to  the  month  of  the  Weser. 

8.  Draw  a  straight  line  ftrom  the  mouth  of  the  Weser  to  Cape  Finlsterre. 
9   Another  straight  line  fkt)m  Cape  Finlsterre  to  Gibraltar. 

10.  A  straight  line  firom  Gibraltar  to  Genoa. 

11.  A  straight  line  fh>m  Genoa  to  Cape  Matapan. 

12.  A  straight  line  fh>m  Cape  Matapan  to  the  Crimea. 
18.  A  straight  line  fh>m  the  Cape  Apsheron  to  Kara  Bay. 

14.  A  straight  line  from  Kara  Bay  to  the  month  of  the  Menne. 

16.  A  straight  Una  from  the  month  of  the  Metene  to  the  North  Oapa. 
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Alt,  tn  iabmd  In  a  river  or  lake. 

▲Uk,  a  North  AMcan  variety  of  esparto- 
gntss. 

Aspkalto,  a  mineral  pitch  found  in  a 
liquid  state  on  the  surfiace  of  the  Dead 
Bea  (Lake  AsphaltitesX  It  !■  obtained 
also  firom  the  earth  tn  diflTerent  countries, 
as  in  the  Val  de  Travers  In  Switzerland, 
(ii)  An  artificial  compound  used  for  pav- 
ing, etc 

Amber,  the  fossilised  gum  of  extinct 
trees.  It  is  found  on  the  shores  of  tlie 
Baltic,  and  is  made  into  mouthpieces  for 
tobacco-pipes. 

AtoDs,  coral  islands  in  the  Pacific,  con- 
sisting of  a  circular  reef  which  encloses  a 
lagoon. 

Avalaaahe,  a  mass  of  snow  or  ice 
loosened  from  a  mountain  and  sliding  or 
ftdling  suddenly  into  the  valley  below. 
(French  aiHd«r,  to  descend ;  latin  od,  to, 
and  vaUU,  a  valley.) 

Bamboo,  a  kind  of  tree-grass  growing  in 
tropical  countries.  There  are  seventy 
different  species:  and  almost  as  many 
diflTerent  purposes  to  which  they  can  l)e 
applied ;  such  as  building,  basket-making, 
paper-making,  etc 

Baaaoa,  a  tropical  and  sub- tropical  fruit, 
much  grown  for  food.  It  is  the  most  pro- 
lific of  all  the  fruits  of  the  earth.  It  is 
131  times  more  prolific  than  wheat 

Baayaa,  a  species  of  fig.  Its  branches 
send  down  shoots  Into  the  ground,  which 
take  root  and  goon  increasing  in  the  same 
way.  One  banyan  "has  been  known  to 
shelter  7000  men." 

Baobab,  one  of  the  largest  trees  in  the 
world.  Its  stem  Is  often  80  feet  in 
diameter.  It  produces  an  acid  pulpy  fjruit. 


an  igneous  rock,  found  often  In 
the  form  of  regularly-shaped  columns. 
The  pillars  of  Fingal's  Cave  (in  Staflb), 
and  of  the  Oianf  s  Oauseway  (in  Ireland), 
are  composed  of  basalt. 

Bird's  BMla,  Edible.  These  are  made  by 
a  kind  of  swallow,  and  found  in  caves 
along  the  shores  of  the  Malay  Archipelago. 
They  are  sent  In  great  numbers  to  Ghina, 
where  soups  are  made  from  them. 

Bore,  a  high  wave  formed  in  the  estuary 
of  a  river  by  the  violent  rushing  up  of  a 
tidal  wave.  Bores  take  place  on  the 
Oanget  and  other  Asiatic  rivers,  on 
Brazilian  estuaries,  and  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Severn. 


ants,  the  seeds  of  a  fhiit  which 
grows  in  Brazil  and  the  northern  countries 
of  South  America.  Bach  tmit  contains 
about  twenty  "seeds"  or  nuts. 

Brain  wood,  a  heavy  red  dye-wood  of 
BraziL 

Br«ad-fr«li,  a  large  fleshy  fruit  growing 
in  the  Pacific  islands,  where  it  forms  the 
staple  article  of  food.  It  is  usually  eaten 
roasted. 


>,  the  chocolate-tree.  It  produces 
pod.<i  containing  a  great  number  of  seeds ; 
and  the  seeds,  being  ground,  yield  the 
powder  known  as  Coooo.  This  again  is 
used  in  the  making  of  Chocolate, 


a  ruminant  (cud-chewing)  quad- 
ruped. There  are  two  species:  the 
dromedary,  which  has  one  hump;  and 
the  common  camel,  which  has  two.  The 
camel's  power  of  enduring  thirst  and 
himger  makes  it  invaluable  as  a  beast  of 
burden  In  the  deserts  of  Arabia  and 
Africjc 
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,  a  deep  djutow  gorgj^  or  ravine 
cut  out,  in  the  oourBe  of  ages,  by  a  river. 
The  most  Cunons  is  that  of  the  Colorado ; 
where  the  river  flows  along  at  the  bottom 
of  a  gorge  whose  perpendicular  sides  are 
in  some  places  6000  feet  in  height 

OMmtelume,  an  elastic  gum,  made  from 
the  juice  of  several  varieties  of  tropical 
plants.  It  is  employed  In  the  manu- 
facture of  India-rubber,  waterproof  gar- 
ments, tubes,  etc. 

Gapan,  the  buds  of  a  shrub  growing  In 
Mediterranean  countries.  They  are  pre- 
served in  vinegar  and  used  as  a  condi- 
ment. 

Oarob,  a  plant  growing  in  Mediterranean 
countries  and  producing  pods  known  as 
"locust-beans.**  Some  say  that  these 
^ere  the  "locusts"  eaten  by  John  the 
Baptist. 

CMHtva,  a  preparation  of  maaloe. 

GatchnMnt-badn,  the  whole  area  of 
country  which  "catches"  the  rain  and 
contributes  water  to  a  river  or  lake. 

Caviare,  the  roe  of  the  sturgeon  dried 
and  salted ;  considered  a  great  delicacy. 

daiiainoii,  the  inner  bark  of  a  tree 
grown  in  Ceylon,  on  the  Malabar  coast, 
etc  It  is  an  aromatic  and  somewliat 
pungent  spice.. 

CInqa*  Porta.  These  were  five  naval  ports 
established  on  the  south  coast  of  England, 
for  defence  against  France.  They  were 
bound  to  provide  ships  at  their  own  ex- 
pense, and  in  return  enjoyed  special 
privileges.  The  official  who  controlled 
them  was  called  "  Warden  of  the  Cinque 
Ports."  The  original  Ave  were  Dover, 
Ilastings,  Hythe,  Ronmcy,  Sandwich. 
To  these  were  afterwards  added  Winchel- 
tiui  and  Rye.    (French  cinq^  five.) 

Oores,  the  buds  of  an  evergreen  shrub, 
native  to  the  Moluccas.  They  are  dried, 
and  used  as  a  strongly  aromatic  spice. 
(Latin  datmi,  a  nail.) 

Ooddneal,  a  curious  insect  which  foeus 
on  the  cactus.  It  is  found  chiefly  in 
Mexico.  The  bodies  of  the  female  insects 
are  dried  and  used  for  making  red  dyes. 

Ooeoa-iuit,  the  large  nut  of  the  cocoa- 
palm.    The  kernel  of  the  nut  is  eaten,  the 


"milk"  which  it  contains  is  dnmk ;  the 
outer  husk  is  made  into  cocoa-nut  mat- 
ting ;  every  part  of  the  tree  is  used.  An 
oil  is  obtained  by  squeezing  the  kemeL 

Oopra,  the  dried  kernel  of  the  cocoa- 
nut,  after  the  oil  has  been  squeezed  ont. 
It  is  used  in  making  curry-powder. 

OoproUtM,  the  fossilised  dung  of  extinct 
lizards,  etc.  Ccprolites  are  found  in  coal 
and  lias.  (Qr.  koproif  dung;  lUhot,  a 
stone.) 

Coral,  a  substance  consisting  chiefly  of 
carbonate  of  lime,  secreted  by  small 
marine  animals ;  and  by  them  built  up 
into  barrier  reefb,  atolls,  etc.  Coral  is 
found  In  greatest  abundance  in  thePaciflc 
and  Indian  Oceans. 

Cork,  the  outer  bark  of  the  cork-tree,  a 
kind  of  oak  grown  largely  in  the  Penin- 
sula. It  is  the  material  of  which ' '  corks  " 
are  made. 

Cotton,  the  fibre  which  adheres  to  the 
seeds  of  the  cotton-plant.  This  plant  is 
cultivated  in  the  southern  United  States, 
in  South  America,  in  India,  and  on  the 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean.  The  fibre 
is  woven  into  cotton  uloth. 

Dates,  the  fhiit  of  a  kind  of  palm  which 
flourishes  in  Peraia,  Arabia,  and  the  North 
of  Africa.  They  grow  in  lai^ge  bunches, 
each  bunch  weighing  over  twenty  lbs. 
They  arc  eaten  fresh,  or  preserved  by 
drying. 

Diamond,  the  most  precious  of  gema 
Diamonds  are  mined  chiefly  in  Brazil, 
Sauth  Africa,  and  India.  They  are  very 
hard,  transparent,  and  brilliant 

Dodo,  a  large  and  clumsy  bird,  whose 
wiugs  wore  useless  for  flying.  It  was 
formerly  found  in  the  island  of  Mauritius, 
but  is  now  extinct. 

Dolomite,  a  building-stone  composed  of 
carbonate  of  magnesia  and  carbonate  of 
lime.  The  Houses  of  Parliament  at  West 
minster  are  built  of  dolomite. 

Dooab,  In  India,  a  tract  of  country  be- 
tween two  rivere.  Op.  punj-ab=" coun- 
try of  five  rivers."  Doo  is  the  same  word 
fundamentally  as  the  Lat.  duo  and  the 
Kng.  two  ;  while  aZ>  is  the  same  as  AVf  in 
AvoTh  and  means  "water.'* 
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Diftag;  a  marine  mammal  of  the  Indian 
ocean  and  more  especially  of  the  East 
Indian  Archipelago.  Its  flesh  is  good  to 
eat.  The  dugong  comes  to  the  surflEice  at 
intervals  to  breathe,  and  shows  a  good 
deal  of  its  body.  This  is  supposed  to  be 
the  origin  of  the  stories  of  mennaidM. 

Dura,  Indian  millet  It  is  laigely  grown 
in  Arabia  and  in  Asia  generally,  and  also 
in  the  south  of  Europe,  where  it  is  one  of 
the  chief  food-grains. 

Elwny,  a  very  valuable  hard  black  wood 
obtained  from  Ceylon  and  the  East  Indies. 
It  takes  a  fine  polish  and  is  used  for  dainty 
work,  such  as  inlaying. 

Siparto,  a  grass  much  used  in  the  manu- 
lacture  of  paper.  It  grows  chiefly  in  the 
south  of  Spain  and  the  north  of  Africa. 

Enealyptiu,  the  Australian  ''gum-tree," 
of  which  there  are  many  diflierent  species. 
They  grow  to  a  great  size  and  yield  line 
timber.  Their  loaves,  instead  of  lying 
parallel  to  the  ground,  hang  at  right 
angles  to  it. 

Facial  aai^«,  the  angle  made  by  a  straight 
line  from  the  nostril  to  the  ear,  and 
another  straight  line  to  the  forehead. 
The  nearer  this  angle  approaches  to  a 
right  angle,  the  greater  the  amount  of 
intelligence  is  believed  to  be. 

Fttlch,  any  object  or  animal  regarded  as 
the  abode  of  a  deity,  and  worshipped  as 
such.  Fetichism  is  the  religion  of  much 
of  the  West  African  coast. 

Fvmarole,  a  smoke-hole  in  a  volcano  or 
a  sulphur-mine. 

GaiBbiar,  a  substance  obtained  from  an 
East  Indian  plant  and  employed  as  a 
light-brown  dye. 

Cktvlal,  the  "Gangetic"  crocodile.  It 
IB  web-footed  and  has  a  very  long  mouth. 

Gejnr,  a  jet  of  hot  water  and  steam 
rising  periodically  fh)m  a  erack  or  Assure 
In  the  earth  and  shooting  to  an  immense 
height  in  the  air.  Geysers  are  probably 
connected  with  volcanic  activity.  The 
most  famous  are  those  of  the  Yellowstone 
Region  (in  the  Rocky  MountainsX  and 
those  of  Iceland. 


IT,  a  river  of  ice,  finding  its  way  by 
slow  degrees  down  a  mountain-valley, 
till  it  reaches  warm  regions,  and,  melting, 


glYW  birtk  to  rivers ;  or,  arriving  at  the 
sea,  pnsVite  extremity  out  beyond  the 
land.  Theseendsofgladers,  being  broken 
off  by  the  action  of  the  waves,  and  float- 
ing away,  are  known  as  losbergi  (sice- 
mountains). 

Gndsi,  a  rock  composed  of  the  same 
elements  as  granite,  viz.,  quartz,  felspar, 
and  mica.  The  difference  is  that  in 
gneiss  the  component  minerals  are  in 
separate  layers,  while  in  granite  they  are 
Jumbled  together. 

OwuM,  the  excrement  of  sea-birds, 
found  in  inmiense  deposits  on  the  shores, 
rocks,  and  islands  of  South  America. 
Guano  is  very  valuable  as  a  manure. 

Huua,  a  league  formed  by  a  number  of 
German  cities,  in  the  12th  century,  for 
the  purpose  of  defending  commerce 
Other  cities,  of  different  nations.  Joined 
the  league.  Hamburg  was  a  Hanse  Town. 

Ibex,  a  tribe  of  animals  with  hollow 
horns,  and  not  unlike  goats.  Different 
varieties  are  found  in  the  Alps,  the 
Pyrenees,  and  the  Caucasus.  The  iteUi- 
bock  is  a  kind  of  ibex. 

Zeeberg.    See  Oaeier. 

Indigo,  a  dark-blue  dye,  obtained  fh>m 
an  Indian  plant.  (Span,  indigo:  Lat. 
IndicuSj  Indian.) 

Wngliii,  pure  gelatine.  Isinglass  is 
made  from  the  air-bladder  of  the  sturgeon 
and  other  fresh-water  fishes.  It  is  much 
used  in  confectionery. 

lioth«iii,a  line  on  a  map,pa88ing  through 
all  places  that  have  the  same  average 
temperature.  (Gr.  iaos,  equal ;  thermit 
heat.) 

Juto,  a  fibre  obtained  from  the  inner 
bark  of  certain  Indian  plants.  It  is  used 
chiefly  in  carpet-making  and  for  bags  and 


Kangaroo,  an  Australian  nuursupial  (or 
pouch-bearing  animal).  It  carries  its 
young  in  a  kind  of  pouch  or  sack.  The 
kangaroo  is  a  large  marsupial,  with  short 
fore-legs,  long  hind-l^(s,  and  a  strong 
tail.  The  hind-legs  and  the  tail  are  used 
in  leaping  along  the  ground. 

Karroo,  a  South  African  desert  Karroos 
are  usually  table-lands  with  a  clay  soU. 
In  the  rainy  season  they  cease  to  be 
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d6MrU,  ftod  tre  covered  with  flowen  and 
gnu. 

lasdM,  plAins  along  the  French  coast  of 
the  Bay  of  Biscay,  sandy,  and  ooTered 
with  heath  and  broom. 

Uama,  an  animal  related  to  the  camel, 
bat  with  no  homp.  It  is  fonnd  in  Sooth 
America,  where  Its  wool  is  an  article  of 
export,  and  where  the  animal  itself  is 
used  as  a  beast  of  burden.  Almost  the 
same  animal  as  the  alpaca. 

Llanos,  wide  grassy  plains  in  the  basin  of 
the  Orinoco. 

Locut,  an  insect  related  to  the  grass- 
hopper. In  Asia  and  Africa  they  fly  in 
countless  armies,  and  when  they  have 
settled  down  upon  a  district,  do  not  leave 
it  till  every  green  blade  and  leaf  has  been 
devoured.  Thbir  bodies  are  eaten  in  some 
countries ;  and  it  may  have  been  these 
insects  that  formed  the  food  of  John  the 
Baptist  0>ut  see  Oarob). 

Logwood,  a  Central  American  and  West 
Indian  tree.  Its  timber  is  very  compact 
and  heavy,  and  of  a  red  colour.  It  is 
used  as  a  dye. 

Haoaroni,  a  paste  of  wheaten  flour  made 
Into  hollow  pipes  or  tubes,  and  dried. 
It  is  an  article  of  food,  chiefly  in  Italy, 
trom  whence  it  is  exported  to  other 
countries. 

Mahogany,  a  flne  West  Indian  and  Oentral 
American  tree.  Its  wood  is  very  hard 
and  durable,  takes  a  flne  polish,  and  is 
much  used  in  making  ftumiture. 


»,  or  Indian  com,  A  grain  very 
largely  grown  In  America,  and  also  in 
many  countries  of  Asia,  in  Africa,  and  in 
the  south  of  Europe.  The  grains  grow  in 
parallel  rows  (like  strings  of  beads)  on 
••  cobs  '*  a  foot  long. 

ICangrovo,  a  tree  found  in  the  East  and 
the  West  Indies.  Its  bark  is  used  for 
tanning  and  dyeing,  and  its  fruit  is  eaten 
or  made  into  wine. 

llanioo,  an  American  plant,  with  fleshy 
tuberous  roots,  firom  which  oaasava  and 
tapioca  are  made. 

Mfflot,  a  food-grain  of  China,  the  Bast 
Indies,  Arabia,  Syria,  etc  It  Is  also 
grown  in  the  sooth  of  Europe. 


VMiMg,  the  kernel  or  not  of  a  froft 
which  grows  In  the  East  Indies.  It  is  onm 
of  the  best-known  spices. 

Oaila,  a  fertile  spot  in  the  midst  of  a 
desert ;  cansed  by  the  presence  of  a  spring 
or  well. 

OpiiuB,  the  thickened  Joice  of  a  kind  of 
poppy  which  is  grown  in  Asiatic  Turkey 
and  India.  It  is  a  powerful  narcotic,  and 
is  of  great  use  as  a  medicine.  Lavdanvm 
is  a  liquid  preparation  of  oplom. 

Paohydonns,  or  thick-skinned  animals 
(Gr.  pachySt  thick  ;  dermot  skin).  The  ele- 
phant,  rhinoceros,  tapir,  etc.,  are  pachy- 
derms. 

Palm,  a  tree  of  which  there  are  about 
600  diS'erent  species ;  almost  every  one  of 
which  is  useful,  In  one  way  or  another,  to 
man.  The  date-palm,  the  cocoa-nut-palm, 
the  sago-palm,  and  the  cabbage-palm  are 
the  best-known  and  most  valuable 
species. 

Palmetto,  a  kind  of  palm  that  grows 
largely  in  the  West  Indies  and  in  the 
southern  parts  of  North  America. 

Pampas,  the  rolling,  grassy,  treeless, 
plains  of  the  La  Plata  Basin. 

Pearl,  a  valuable  jewel,  which  is  really 
an  excrescence  growing  In  the  shell  of  a 
species  of  oyster.  The  best  pearl-flsheries 
are  those  of  Ceylon  and  the  Bay  of  Ben« 
gaL 

P*PP«r,  a  pungent  spice  made  firom  the 
berry  of  a  shrub  which  grows  largely  in 
the  East  Indies  and  In  the  tropical  parts 
of  America. 

Potrolenm,  mineral  or  rock  oil.  A  kind 
of  naphtha  obtained  firom  the  earth  by 
boring  wells.  Pennsylvania  and  other 
carboniferous  regions  of  the  United  States, 
and  also  the  shores  of  the  Caspian, 
yield  much  petroleum.  (Lat.  petro,  a 
rock ;  oUvm,  oil.) 

Ptimbago,  another  name  for  graphite  or 
black  lead.  A  soft  mineral  from  which 
pencils  are  made,  and  which  is  also  used 
for  polishing  Iron  grates,  etc  The  best 
plumbago  comes  firom  Ciunberland. 

Poldor,  a  tract  of  land  in  Holland, 
originally  under  water,  which  has  hem 
reclaimed  and  tilled.    The  largest  polder 
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in  Holland  will  ba  the  lontlierii  half  of 
the  Zuyder  Zee,  which  is  now  draining. 

PoaMgnBAle,  the  frnit  of  a  tree  which  is 
probably  native  to  Persia.  The  pome- 
granate is  a  pnlpy,  slightly  acid  froit, 
containing  many  seeds. 

PralriM,  the  bonndless  natorsl  meadows 
of  the  Mississippi  Valley  and  the  western 
United  States. 

Pratrle-doff,  a  kind  of  rodent  (or  gnawing 
animal)  Hying  in  "yillagM,"  or  common 
burrows,  on  the  prairies.  These  animals 
are  related  to  the  squirrel,  and  are  only 
called  "  dogs  "  because  they  make  a  kind 
of  barking  sound. 

Balsla,  a  dried  grape  obtained  from  the 
south  of  Europe.  The  smaller  varieties 
of  grapes  when  dried  are  known  as  cur- 
ixiiUs  (a  corruption  of  the  word  CoHnihy 

BelBdMr,  a  kind  of  deer  found  in  the 
north  of  Europe  and  Asia.  In  lApland 
it  is  used  to  draw  sledges. 

Ske,  the  chief  food-grain  and  the  chief 
food  of  millions  of  people  in  India  and 
China.  It  is  also  grown  in  the  Southern 
States  of  America. 

BoQliiff-stoek,  that  part  of  the  property 
of  a  railway  which  is  not  stationary  or 
fixed ;  such  as  the  engines,  carriages,  etc. 
Sana,  a  desert  (The  name  is  only  found 
in  the  "Runn  of  Cutch,"  in  the  north- 
west of  India.) 

Bsfo,  the  pith  of  the  sago-palm,  an 
article  of  food. 

Ssrdlae,  a  small  Mediterranean  fish, 
preserved  in  oil 

BargBMo  8ea,  the  name  of  a  part  of  the 

Atlantic,  within   the  greater  currents, 

which  is  covered  with  floating  gulf- weed. 

lavaaaah,  the  name  for  a  prairie  in  the 

tropical  regions  of  North  America. 

Boraw-plaes,  a  curious  tree  which  flour- 
ishes in  the  East  Indies,  New  Guinea,  and 
parts  of  Australia.  It  has  roots  coming 
out  from  the  trunk  above  the  ground. 
Several  parts  of  the  tree  are  of  use. 

S«sl,  an  amphibious  mammal,  most 
abnndant  on  the  coasts  of  Greenland,  but 
sometimes  visiting  the  coasts  of  Great 
Britain;  valuable  for  its  tar  and  its 
blabber. 


Mvas,  the  forest-oovered  plains  of  the 
Amazon.    (Latin  iUva,  a  wood.) 

flerioaUm,  the  rearing  of  silk-worma. 

■hale,  slate  clay.  Shale  is  generally 
found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  coaL  It 
yields  paraflln-oil. 

limooK,  a  scorching  wind,  laden  with 
sand,  which  blows  in  AfHca  and  Arabia. 
It  is  generated  in  the  deserts. 

Blroeoo,  the  name  under  which  the 
simoom  is  known  in  Italy,  where  its 
effects  are  felt. 

fleUatara,  a  kind  of  volcano ;  generally 
a  mere  hole  in  the  earth,  which  sends  out 
sulphurous  smoke. 

Bprlafs  are  supplies  of  water  which 
have  accumulated  underground:  and 
which,  when  the  natural  basins  that  they 
occupy  are  filled  to  overflowing,  force 
their  way  upwards  and  gush  out  fh>m  the 
surface  of  the  earth.  Springs  are  either 
constant  or  intermittent,  either  hot  or 
cold;  and  they  are  sometimes  impreg- 
nated with  minerals  which  make  them 
medicinally  valuable.  A  spring  is  fre- 
quently the  source  of  a  river. 

Btalaetlto,  a  natural  pendant,  composed 
of  carbonate  of  lime,  hanging  fh>m  the 
roof  of  a  cave  or  the  arch  of  a  bridge. 

BUppes,  wide  treeless  plains  (barren 
except  in  spring)  of  south-eastern  Russia 
and  of  Siberia. 


Taplooa,  an  article  of  food.    Se*  1 

Cuo,  a  plant  of  the  Pacific  Islands, 
whose  roots  are  made  Into  a  kind  of  flour, 
and  whose  leaves  are  eaten  as  a  vegetable. 

Tea,  the  dried  leaves  of  a  shrub  grown 
in  India  and  China. 

Trepaag;  the  sea-slug.  It  Is  found  on 
coral  reefs  in  the  East  Indian  Archipelago, 
dried  and  sent  to  China,  where  soup  is 
made  from  it. 

TTofons,  a  tropical  race  of  birds,  with 
the  richest  plumage,  and  tails  often  3 
feet  in  length,  found  both  in  the  Old  and 
the  New  World.  Central  America  and 
the  Amazon  Valley  yield  many  brilliant 
species. 

ftafles,  an  underground  ftmgus,  con- 
sidered a  great  delicacy,  and  found  in 
the  south  of  England,  in  Italy  and  France. 
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Dogs  are  tntined  to  diacorer  them  by  the 
scent,  as  there  is  no  part  of  them  yisible 
above  the  soil. 

TondrM,  flat  and  marshy  plains  in  North- 
em  Siberia,  frozen  hard  nearly  all  the 
year  round. 

TarpcntlB*,  a  kind  of  resin  or  gnm 
obtained  firom  the  stems  of  different 
varieties  of  pine.  It  is  usefhl  for  making 
varnishes,  and  is  also  employed  in 
medicine. 

Typhoon,  the  hurricane  of  China,  Japan, 
etc. 

TMtM,  a  South  African  insect,  whose 
bite,  though  not  injurious  to  man  or  to 
wild  beasts,  is  flital  to  domestic  animals. 


an  aromatic  plant  of  tropical 
America ;  whose  fruit  yields  a  firagrant 
oil,  used  in  confectionery  for  flavooiv 
ing. 

Volcano,  a  mountain  which  sends  forth 
smoke,  flames,  showers  of  ashes,  and 
streams  of  molten  minerals  (lava). 

Wftdy,  in  Arabia,  etc.,  a  creek  or  water- 
course, which  in  the  rainy  season  is  a 
river,  but  for  the  rest  of  the  year  a  dry 
channeL 

Walru, a  northern  marine  animal,  whose 
tusks  yield  a  kind  of  ivory,  whose  skin 
is  made  into  leather,  and  whose  blubber 
furnishes  oil. 
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Anti-Taurus.301. 
Antrim,  85;  Mountains 

of,  81. 
Antwerp,  102. 104,106. 
Apennines.  6, 181, 192. 
Appalachian     System, 

380,388L 
Appleby.  43. 
Arabia.  221,  307;  Con- 
trasted with  Deocan, 

309. 
Arabia  Felix.  311. 
Arabian  Desert,  Great. 

230.306. 
Arabian  Sea.  221. 
Aracan.  2C5. 
Aral  Sea,  232,  233,  292. 
Aran  Islands,  80. 
Ararat,  Mount,  228. 288. 

813. 
Aras.288. 
Arbroath,  74. 
Arcadia.  182. 
Archangel.  178, 179. 
Archipelago,  xxxvi. 
Archipelago  (ProYiucol. 

302. 
Archipelago,     The.    3, 

?«S. 
Aicot.  iU3. 
Ari^tla  Circlb,  xx, 
Arctic    CuTj^iUit^    isr, 

ixstxLir. 
Arclic  Oci0M».  xi^vlll, 
ArHle^oiii  EifMy^  Ed,  1C»L 
AnlmiomiliiUi    I'slttt, 

ArDqtltp«  ikupa),  U1. 

Ar]st!tiUuap4Si,  004 
At^ilt-L 

ATkaiififi,  4o($, 
Arlb«nr,  ii«. 
Aflnii,  loe^ 

5C7 
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Armenia,    806:    High. 

lands    of,    826,    306; 

MouD  tains  of,  S2f7, 228. 
Arao.  IW. 
Arrati,6a. 
Arta,  UiiU  of,  ll»i 

At^ML,tS. 

AicecAloti,  v^.  3^,  EU. 
AiliAntl,  SfiS. 

Ai'htun.  3ft. 

AiiEh    2m  i    UomtHired 

wiUi     Euroti^K     SlD; 

l^uutnitnl,  2Mi  Lore 

of,  a*. 
Ajf  la  Minor,  'iTJ,  ^.^^  ttW. 
AfpiDwOl,  4ii:t. 
AMAb.  3n»< 
Amm,SU. 
AlHJ «,  S(^, 
AMitijtnEii,  W», 
Ajtrakliiu,  17S. 
AistPTiDf^niical     Ggugra- 

lltiT,  Jj. 

A*t-Urt,  2H. 
Aftinijlcm,  437, 
Ataminit  4^^ 
Atbarm,  SM.  »&i^. 
AtliiaI]«i«L,  m-f;   LuLe, 
3B7  ^  Rirer,  Wi. 

AthfiOii  IfltL 
Athoi,  UDont^iHr. 
AUaiiLt^  »fl. 
Atlantic!     Oeean,     al; 

Coirtnwtfd  with   IV 

elite,  xlL 
Attai    llauctaiofi   S33, 

AtmQ'iph«rp\  ^^S; 
Hfit|hi^t,?fiii  .  ^'  'II- 
(.ufbof,  J  jit;  "^1        Its 

of,  K*Mlt  Plri'Ji^ f, 

XXU;  TciiijKJtatuie  of, 
]siii. 
Auckl&uil,  -lii;!. 

AllC!lLl)lBil  [«liitiddH  MB, 

Aaifharx,  }4K, 
AuruDEAHkil^  2Sn. 
AiiitnJaflia,  J4a 

wrw3  with  Africa,  44»; 

Folitlml       rUtiiioiJB, 

4C4.     V'lJe  West  AilB- 

tmlio,  fU:-. 
Au»lr&llii  F«l4i.43l. 
AufUallan  Alpa,  Jja. 
Ansttftlliia   Blfht. 

OMaL4*7. 
Auitralian  Kado,  i54 
A  ttRT  rlji-  II  aoiriLr^,    1 10 : 

roijliriil      iHiriniLiDt, 

A  UTiTffiae  tyrtm),  Si.SI. 

ATa.  ^tt, 

A  van,     Biiital,     Kallt. 

bkiFf,  aad  tKn9,|,fo[^, 

38. 
Awe.  Loch,  66. 
Axis,  zTii. 
Ajleshnrr,  66. 
Ayr,  70 ;  River,  63, 
Ayrshire,  69. 
Azores.  6,  213.  369. 
Azor,  Sea  of.  3, 170. 

BAALBza  {ak)t  303. 
Baba.    Cape    (oA),   321, 

328,800. 
Bab^el-Mandeb,  928. 
"Tabr* 


BTotiia, 


RiTor,888 


Baden.  144. 190.* 
Baden-Baden  (ah),  ISL 
Baffin  Bay,  377. 
Bagdad,  306. 
Bahimas  (oA).  416,  418, 

848. 
Bahia(M).  436;  Bay  of, 

424. 
Bahr-el-Abiad,  836. 
Bahr-el-Azrek.  836. 
Baikal,  Lake,  232.  233, 

286. 
Baku  ioo),  290. 
B41a,67;  Lake,  84. 
Balaton  Bee,  183. 
Balearic  Isles,  5, 210. 
Baliza,  414. 
Balkan   Mountains,   6, 

182. 
Balkaa  realuniU,  J  mi; 

Balkli.  asi. 

BilkhMh,    lAke.    uaz, 

B  iliarAL  46P. 
BalmurnJ,  7^. 
But  tic  lY.irincM,  IVT. 

B*]ti.:?<«'4i.  slU.    !\  \-7tti 

t.-ii7Lrii.aii»;ii  Tr.  :jW. 
Baltimii'ic,  Wi,  441!). 
BamviliLA<iiJH823.:S^. 

Batin.  re. 

B»fS|frafirflj25U. 
Baagkulc.  m, 
Bangor,  ^7- 
Bajif  viyilut  iMike,  ^:). 
Bdnii.  8:t. 
Bflrrifickburii,  72. 
Bfl    frylUy,  rit 
Bll    '  lii  i^.'mf.  Sitt. 
Raii  iL<JiinS4]0.  M 
BarbMijr  r^tau-i,  'ii~ 
BacWrtn^i),  M7. 
BapiL-lpn.n.T^JiJ^,  '-*i".>. 
Bardrrn  Mill  I>L 
Barfli^iir,  U>. 
BitfurilBlir  31  A. 
Barnnt,  iw. 
Ba-r>!r,  ll^ 
Ba  ■■:.  y.'-    -Zi^. 

Ba    ■  .  y." 

ha      -I  i:-.k^;i-a.vl7. 
Barrni*.  f  ■  i|-i-,  j;". 
Barrow.  RiM'Y,  V'l. 
BaiT^iw  l^tniii.jsTH. 
Barrow  in-ruE-nrsit  iL 

BoM  AHiraiL.  447. 
BoMH^mh,  *W 
Basila  {^mK  &o. 
Baiuto  Land,   H&,  JM, 

BaUria.  "njii. 
Bani,  4fl. 
Batlii|fivt«,  Vi 
BatburftL(Afrii5L>,  lUiiCr. 
Bathurtt      Unitnlia), 

407. 

Bai)iuriL.  €apt?,l|!rH 
Bo'MiimtrxiMJ,  17i,  ITfL 

Bdv.irii,  TI4.  14fl. 
Be  »-hy  Head.  "JTk 
Bej    >nPt3rR4*l. 
Bet--  3^1..ii..Js.  SaajSn-v 
Be  lUflrrt,  57 

Be  !  j.iid,3«.'v,  ^u. 

Be 

Be_      _.,  .r?n*),  .W, 
Bcbr;iu    Lilandi,    'ilia; 

H«,  iaii  i4ralt,  i:^^ 

87.9. 
Belfast,  sf  ;  touth^  iCk 


Belgium,  100 ;  Pol.  IHr., 

106 ;  Trade,  612. 
Belgntde,  186. 
Beliae  (m«),  414. 
Belle  Isle,  90. 
Beit,  Great  and  LitUe, 

^166. 
Beluchistto,  817,  ta,  619. 
Bemba,  Lake,  888. 
Ben  Lomond,  etc.    Vide 

Lomond,  Ben,  etc. 
Benares,  262. 
Bengal,  857,  868;    Bay 

of,  281. 
Bengore  Head,  79. 
Bengaela,  861. 
Benin,  Bight  of,  331. 
Benmore  Head,  79. 
Berber,  866.    888,    544; 

Highlands.  888. 
Berbice(&eeeAy),484. 
Beresina  (s««),  171. 
Bergen,  160. 
Berkshire,  49. 
Berlin,  148, 147. 
Bermudas,  880, 419, 633. 
Berne,  126. 127. 
Bernese    Alps    (Ober- 

land),  117, 130. 
Berwick-on-Tweed,  42. 
Berwickshire,  71. 
Bethlehem,  806. 
Beyrout  (root),  806. 
Bhamo,  266. 
Bhuton,  259, 860. 
Biafra,  Bight  of,  331. 
Bieldka(tooJt).228. 
Bienne,  Lake.  122. 
Bifurcation,  zzai. 
BUb«o.2lO. 
Birkenhead,  44. 
Birmingham,  64 
Biscay,  210;  Bay  of,  90. 
Bismarck,  408. 
Bismarck  Archipelago, 


41. 


I  '■t  •    ".  •■"'■■  II.  ►  j«:  1 1 1 1 .  fl,  J 1 1». 
It!  ■   I,  .Ntr^m,  xl?i,  L-81. 
isl  ..  I.Niini,  44. 
[Ui   k^aU-rTirJ. 
Blin^,aio«L9I,lifl,U7. 

BUuH^  N<«  tm^).  go. 
Bku  CO.  ^Jajw,  331, 8K1. 
HlonltAJm.  14B. 
miiikfrl  Dim*'.  3011. 
BVrr<ntr<»nMlan^t6e 
Bins  il  i>u  u  («i  i  ru  i|  A  rnc- 
rJi(>AJ,  ^&i,  S9» 

traUnU  44«i.  iTrfi 
BUifi  iKile^  Sfft,  3»,  1^7. 
Booo,  Cape,  199 
bofleiuBe  {mgl  IS&, 
Bddmiiif  HI, 
BDPn,8«. 
Jki«4ta,  4Sa. 
BoEiemjn ,  13? ;  Foressl  of, 

m,  14a;  i'iitu.^11  of, 

8,  131. 
Bokhara,  293. 
RolanPass  318. 
BoUTia,    440;    Plateau 

of,  436 ;  Trade,  696. 
Bologna,  197. 
Bolton,  44. 
Boma,80O. 
Bombay,  282, 868. 
B«n6.849. 
Bonin  Islands,  881. 
Bonn,  147. 


Boothia,  GnU  of,  tRTT. 

878. 
Bordeaux.  96. 
Bore,  83, 246.  |;^44. 

Borneo.  824, 383, 325, 0291 
Bomholm,  166. 
Bomou  {00),  860. 
Bosna  Serai,  184. 
Bosnia,  184. 
BhosphOrus,  4, 228. 
Boston  (America),  403. 
Boston  (England),  47. 
Bosworthneld.64. 
Bothnia,  Gulf  of,  170. 
Boulogne  {onn),  98. 
Bourbon,  870. 
Boyne,82. 
Brabant,   106;    North, 

Bradford  (WUta),  60. 
Bradford  (Yorks).  43. 
Brtfa.216. 
Brahmapootra,  231,  84ft, 

246. 
Brahminism,     I,     238, 

887. 
Braich-y;pwll  IpooH,  96. 
Branoo,  Ospe,  876. 
Brandenburg,  146. 
Brazil,  436 :  Mountains 

of,  426:  Trade,  694. 
Brazil    Current,    xUii. 

zIt. 
BrazsaTille,  880. 
Brecknock,  69 ;  Beacon, 

89. 
Brecon,  69. 
Breda,  118. 
Bremen  (6ray),  143. 
Bremerhaven,  143. 
Brenner  Pasa,  118. 
Brent,  82. 
Brentford,  56. 
Brealau   (ow),  142,    146, 

147. 
Brest,  87. 
Breton,  Cape,  878. 
Bridgenorth,  46. 
Bridgewater,  46. 
Brighton,  49. 
Brighton  (Victoria).  4S5. 
Brindisi  (dssMc),  196. 
Brisbane,    468;   Rirer, 

460. 
Bnstol,  46 :  Channel,  96. 
British  Colonies,  643. 
British  Columbia,  390, 

894. 
British  Gambia,  860,544. 
British  Guiana,  484, 546. 
British  Honduras,  414, 

645. 
British  Isles,  88. 
British  North  America. 

847;    PoliUcal    Diri- 

sions,  88& 
British  West  Indies,418. 
Brittany,  98. 
Brooken.  140. 
Kromwich,  West.  58. 
Brooklyn,  408, 403. 
Broom,  Loch,  68. 
Broussa.  308. 
Brown,  Mount,  881«  389. 
Brown  Willy.  29. 
Bruges  {Brwv'h),  104. 
Bruni  ioo).  826w 
Bninn  {oo)t  186. 
Brunswick,  188. 163. 
Brussels.  108, 108, 10& 
Bttohan  Ness,  68, 83: 
Bucharest,  UB. 
Buokinghamt  66. 
Buda-Puth,  198. 
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Baddhlm,  1,  saa. 
Buddon  Nen.  63. 
BaenotAjTet,42». 
Buflklo,  4u5. 

Build,  uzTii. 
Bukke  Fiord,  160. 
Bulnila,  184, 185. 
Bui^ekin,  400, 467. 
Baxioc210. 
BurguDdy,  98. 
Burmmh,    British.   2S8, 

98S;  Empire  of,  269, 

266. 


Bumler,  44. 

JiBarnu4li 

Burrow  Head,  63. 


Bum  Bumu  488. 


Burton-oD-trent,  S3. 

Bury,  44. 

Burr  St.  Edmnnda,  47. 

Buehire  (eer),  816. 

Bushmen,  84S. 

Bute,   County   of.   74; 

Island  and  Kylee  of, 

63. 
Buttermere,  S4. 
Buzton.BS. 
Byroo,  Cape,  447. 

(Tiina,     Vidt  KAhu\. 
Cidar  Idnt.  £). 

C«lmtAul  ibwlr,  *4 

Ikiabria,  lAi. 
tklmtit,  9fii. 
CaledDDJlaa  CMual,  7A> 

eaWrr.m. 

UairomU^tKl;  Gulf  fit, 

JT7,  Kli ;  I^WAT,  JTB, 
CiiLlAnder,  73. 

(klDUf,  Ztiqq  or.  TJtilL 

€ftmWj,  Oall  of,  ^.J43* 
C^mbedU,  aib,  !tf?. 
<kai^an  «y*taffi,  SS. 
l¥intirii^,47, 

i*«1ti«Txicia«  RJvrT.  .  ■  I. 

(\iin]kt>eiUFVii,T4 
i.^Eafpeu!l>y,  411, 
l^MiiplDD  IjmmL  101. 

SM,   Mfi:    rh>di.0M, 

i;*a*iliiia  FHiMflc  RjiU- 

^M^^a&s,  SKI,  Wfi. 
CiiBAry  I jlAticU,  *Jiti,  Sft), 

368. 
Cancer,  Tropic  of,  xx. 
Candia,  18^  187. 
Canon  of  the  Colorado, 

409. 
Ckntabrtan  Mountains, 

202. 
Canterbury,  48. 
Canterbury      Plains 

(N.Z.),  462. 
CanUre,  MuU  of,  63. 
Canton,  274. 
Cape  Breton  Island,  8M. 
Cape  Coast  Castle,  m. 
Capo  Colony,  36B,aB»,*44, 
tape  Town,  368. 


OST*  Verde  I*l4nd*»  5W, 

OaTricuni.Trcipkof,  ir, 

Car^i-nin  ^M. 
Caidiiiti)Lm«a43, 
CYlr.^iir,  ai. 

CaiiiiTAn,  aM:  E4^  "*. 
raiibl),Aefl«M,jiJiil,i(7?. 
Ca.]jUjtfRr4  IJsuutJK  ^. 
CarUdie.-U. 
Cail.>ir,ML 
Carh]mil,137. 

CkmujirUifa.   aS;    Bay, 
In:  r«uuiy,  (Ki. 

CaiLru'I.  tllt«,JKB. 
Co  rriJi  n^utl^  b7, 
Ca^siJitlr,  ^£A< 
Carrjjc  Alr<,lEy,  liftL 
Can^ft^FB  Ivplut,  7h^  VDL 
CaKiiLuubrr  liiMDiAbna, 

81 
Cani'LluDL,     Nt<rtb     Ami 

ISoutb,40^ 
Cai  "hfic  litantlfi,  led. 
Carpiithiui*.  &.  l:ll  1». 
Cai-^i^utiinn,    UuU    o(, 

4H7> 
CarnutQat,  «1. 
Camn,  1». 
Carthag&oiL,  aMi 
Cascade  Uo^ioiiUDi,  380L 

aw, 

VUAjilfvo  W^'Ji,  3,  170,  Si4 

Cli.«-|.iiiillM\4aSi,iKL 

cl^Mur'N..'w  aud  Olfl, 

C)i^!U.-1..WU,*}. 
Clii.'lir-,  I  4l;*,37H, 

Ci.i-kill  Muunt&ku.itft^. 


fiiC«,    3lXiT» 


O 

C)  M.lTU^iB*. 

Cj 

Ci 

Ci 

Ci  ...  eu,  i!S». 

Ci  I 

C( 

C(  ....    . .  lU, 

(V  ,  iiuut,  im,  li^. 
C(  pil  AhiirtlciiH  4l:t, 
C(     .Lid  Aiia^  Jiuniflili 

Crntral  Acr^ti  UaMir4^, 

CfFbtrat  iDtlla  Ajft'QO', 


!KiJ*' 


CI  Ji, 

CI       ■     ,:..  ,k»k 

Cli.irltfTOf,  lOi. 
Chiirla.  Cape,  I7B; 
Ct.  trlevtoQ,  4011. 

C>.  iilMtown,  «a. 

Ckkatham.M. 


IVtw 

ClKrlmtr,  jC. 
dielntftrrd,  4S. 
t1iL.Ua$baiiiH  4*. 
Cb^ymJiint  Luj*^  sai, 

rii«iniLUa,  1J2,  IW. 
r  lieualj,  lUfi, 
Clitr  ftknnK  11 

t;|]¥^ri(mld  I3;ay,  see 
I.'haihlr0,  41. 

iltoltcf .  44,  4fl. 

t1ie?ictt  JllU*,  *Ji, 

I  IHcagCk,  «]3,  4l]7 

lldlian  Raup?,  4{». 
4;Mlka  Ufocin,  34r, 
iliilt«fa  llais.  30. 
1  hlni1»mK,  49il»  «4R 
Ctilaa.  £u|)dn  at,  !Mi; 

Unat   IVaU    of,   iMi; 

Plain  of.  is.  ^v. 
*  hliift  Pra3>«r,  sua  i  ?j«. 

riUcgK,  JTB  i  Tr^,  &17. 
I  tkiua  «i-a,  tofz. 
«  UnctLa  I^Ud.Ii,  4<i9. 

^  bnstctiuivli,  4(Q,  4M. 
ihiiitlMla,  164.  ttla. 
Uliuesciifll  N9i   KlTiCf. 

ClUdaki  Oal«,  aul. 
LlncfniuU,  404,  40^. 
(I^n^iib  rurL«,4a. 

1 1rcunjisi.  3eU. 
I  Irek,  rrl  t  Oiwat.  jivii. 
c  ii-OaucMla.  fl!6,  ttM. 
ClsKltmiinoaii*  7:l 
\  In?*,  M  J  1  jlaJid,  DO, 
ili^.C^PP^TS;  I^iuld, 

Lieut  IIUU. ». 

i.'litwBa>,7D. 

I  lotidi,  Kty. 

Clyii«.<iB,«;  rirtfaof.iD. 
l.'«albti«>kilaie,  4A. 

i'4jajtttanfe,  we^  «a, 

CocWiivCriilint,  aofl,  »^H 

f^od,  t^pu.  S716,  3IMl 

i  We-ByrfA.  ^S,  »4- 

<  oiaihm,  aii. 

4  oUir,  IaIc?*  Mt,  M7 

I  alrJwitff,  4lk 

( %>lne  {rtf  Co>lnb««lcri,  J3. 

IVilDe  itrih.  Df  tliainc*), 

33. 

t>>l4nnbJ(W  «a.  KML 
i'cfljrailw.  Ml^  eali. 

I  .jIubIvi,  Drltiih^  Q4;^ 
Uiio&Ba*  Cat*  [tir^.c"i»), 

iVfLoana.   Cai«    i Italy), 

i^i 
Lotomdts   «)«      KlTer, 


B37; 
S21; 


Columbia.  British,  ISO. 

3»4. 
Columbia,  District  of, 

405. 
Columbia,    River,    882, 

399. 
Corr.H^f*     ■■ 
Co 
Co 
Co 
Co^  . 

] 

1        .. 
Co».'-...ri  Oh]  >3an.  J9. 
CouiH-Es  Witter,  ;i4. 
Cor.ri.  t.H.^j[rh^  i^SL 
Coi  L^hl.  J*-.. 

Co    .  .■    .  HiTer, 

Connemira  llountains, 

81. 
ConitaiKH.!,    lai  ^    tAko, 

]\  jri. 
CoLBlAtiiinv,  JUa 
C<tijitUatiu^Tiks  1*1, 
CitutlncDtal       Climate. 

Miri:  Uliudf.  Moi; 

Wftt*r»,  siiHi,  iri», 
Cc<atln<sD  Ui^ix!(  f  7 ;  Edurt- 

t-m  *DdW  tiLpm,  fflim- 

jwrrJ.  iiiv;   North- 

t'm     BDd    Ht'iut.btrna, 

I  ..nlniaUid.  UW, 
C<jQ!<iitr,  x%%v. 
Couwfcy  t>t^ 
Vw^t  Mouai,  4aa. 
Cook  Btnit,  461, 
Cofflnaiikie,  !li«i 
C4fp«flhaffln,  ISft, 
CoppBnmno,  »«£. 
Co^ttetlilaur*.^. 
Cordillera  de  AnalitiaCi 

431, 

Coi^ill^n  of  Quiio.  4S6. 
IVirdltl^a  Rnfeiq,  S». 
Cordon      jATfentlqa,!, 

4MI. 
Cordora  rHtAluK  tltt. 
CoTt«,  S8S,  3»i>i  SkT  aC, 

3iUiTnde.JtLJiL 
OrfHH  isn,  1*0, 
CoHELth,   (M(    pf,   IJU, 

Cork,   ¥«;    County,  BS; 

Comi^^  li1utit«i  JttS. 
<'i.Ttiwftll»aL. 
Coroinjuidd  t  Oiut,  atL 
(Vrrlb,  Uuish.SL 
Conlca.  i», 
Ctfrunna,  soo^  Kla  of^ 

'   Coflta  Rica*  41 4i  A31. 

Cobopav),  4!A,  M31 
('olrroldHllUa}^ 
(ViLtiaa  AH«^  BL 

CoTfllLtlT,  &4 

C<»w«f ,  30. 

CraTOWtUa. 

Cr^akM'iUDlaiu,  4j^li. 

Crofcid,  147. 

CrentDim,  )]«L 

Creales,  4jr* 

Crvto^lBSL 

CT«aE,  Cape  ferAII,  ^i«. 

Crimea^  Idfi 

CtLDmn  L^jil  Irrsfli,  74- 

CrcJin*rtT,  :« ;  Firth,  «L 

CYouila^t.  17«v  ITS. 

Cross  F«ll.  3», 

CVi>j^ilt:HD,  49. 

Oruuhui,  Bm,  74 
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Cuba,  380,  418. 
CuUoden.  75. 
Cumberland,  43. 
Cumbriaa  Group,  20. 
Cupar,  73. 
Curacao  im>),  417. 
CurreaU,  xzx. 
Cutcb,  208,  300;  Buna 

of,  224,  242. 
Cuiiaok,  210. 
Cuzoo.  442 ;  Knot  of,  426. 
Cycl&des,  183,  188. 
CyclGnes.  xxii{.        f&44. 
Cyprus,  232,  224. 80O,  529. 
Czech  (t$ekU  138. 

Dacca,  254. 
Dago,  5, 170. 
Dahua  Dowsrt,  306. 
Dahomey,  S59. 
Dakota,  408. 
Dal,  161. 
Dalai-Nor,  296. 
Dalker.  80. 
Dalmatla,  137. 
Damascus,  305. 
Damietta,  354, 355. 
Damman,  261. 
Dampier    ArchiiwLago, 

447. 
Danish  America,  387. 
Danish  Archipelago,  5. 
Dantiig,  143, 146. 147. 
Danube,  10,  132;  Com* 

pared  with  Rhine.  14. 
Dapeang,  228. 
Dardanelles,  4, 223. 
Darent,82. 
Darfur,35Si 
Dariel  Gorge,  288. 
Darieu,   Gulf    of.   424; 

Isthmus  of,  viiU  I'a* 


Darioeling,  960. 

Darling,  409 ;  Downs, 
448. 

Darlington,  41. 

Darmstadt,  152. 

Dart.  33. 

Dartmoor.  80. 

Dartmouth,  51. 

DaTis  Strait.  378. 

Dead  Sea,  234. 23a.  305. 

Deal,  48. 

Dean  Forest,  36. 

Deccan.  22S,  244;  Con- 
trasted with  Arabia, 
309. 

Dee  (Cheshire),  33. 

Dee  (Scotland),  65. 

Degree,  xvi. 

Doir-el-Kamar,  303. 

Delagoa  Bay,  361. 

Delaware,  405 ;  Bit, 
398 ;  River,  399. 

Delft.  112. 

Delgado,  Cape,  361. 

Delhi  lDell!/\.  253 

Delta,  xxxii;  of  the 
Nile,  352. 

DemilTond,  Mount,  .tl4. 

Dcmbea,  Lake,  338,  357. 

Demerftra,  434 

Denbigh,  57. 

Denmark,  i:»4,  515. 

Denver,  409. 

Deodor&ki,  288. 

Derby,  63;  County,  53. 

Derg,  Lough,  82. 

Derwent(Tasmanla),460. 

Derwent  (trib.  of  OuwK 
92. 

Derweat  (trih.  of  Trent). 


Derwentwater,  34. 
Dec   Hoinea   (iimhiiwi), 

406. 
DesiiOto  D^h.  182. 
Detroit,  407;  River,  382. 
Devonport,  61. 
Dvvcushire,  61. 
Dewsbury,  38. 
Dhawalagiri.  227. 
Diameter,   xvi ;    Polar, 

xviii. 
Diarbekir,  306. 
Dihoug,  246. 
Diuaut,  106. 
Dinanc  Alps,  ll7,  132. 

182. 
Dingle  Bay.  79. 
Dingwall,  76. 
Dirk  Hiirtog  Island,  447. 
Diu,  261. 
Dividing    Range,    448, 

449. 
Dnieper,  171. 
DuicMUT,  132, 171. 
Dobrudja,  185 ;  llateau, 

182. 
Dodabetta,  243. 
DolpcUy,  57. 
Dollart  Zee,  108, 140. 
Dolomite  Al|«,  117. 
Dominica,  417. 
r>omiuicaa     Republic, 

419. 
Don,  171. 
Donaghodee,  79. 
Donegal,   85;   Bay,  79; 

Mountains  of,  81. 
Dunots,  175. 
Dooab,  2S8. 
Dorchester,  61. 
Dordogue  (donn),  92. 
Dordrecht,  112. 
l>omoch,76;  Firth,  62. 
Dorset,  51. 
Dort,  112. 
Doubs  {(loob),  92. 
Douglas.  50,  60. 
Douro  (dooro),  204. 
DOve.  32. 
Dover,  48;  Straits  of ,  27. 

90. 
Dovrcfield,  161. 
Don  u.  Uounty,  v6, 
Do.ii*.      Sonli      :liiJ 

Do  .ii^.TiuM!;. 
Dr  .  ::r„ 

Dr.v»'riii:i|i[  Mi>-jiii;i!UB, 

3 .  ■,  .tH,  -.m. 

Dr.^iitibr'n.  iffl^, 

Dr.M,  ItL 

Dr  .Uii.  mi. 

Dr  -fiijJa {UrawdiiK  M, 

DriiwtcLi,  53. 

Dr    iH.  ^ai 

Dr  iiirg[i,-L 

Dur.n,.    wi;    Bay.   tU; 

Da  ^1^%  51, 
Duial^iirtm^  72f 
Duiibfrltn,  (19. 
Dun  I,  ETl. 

Duiil-ir,  Ta 
DuinllitK',  75. 

DUM'    llllLliy  IJPlir],  N.I 

Du     ^3Si,**-;  liij.fi' 

l>u 

Du  .V,  rill. 

Do  .  5*i-1. 

Du  .    .  7*. 

Du..-iii:t-,  J7. 

Du  u  knrry  Bttncon,  ^*. 

Da  ij  kJirk,  nSL 

DUUITIDF*  Ua«J,  7A 


Dunnat  Bay  and  HooaI, 

62. 
Dunstable,  09. 
Dunvegan,  39aL 
Durance,  92. 
Durban,  368. 
Durham,  42. 
Duaseldorf.  146, 147. 
Dwina,  171. 

Earth,  xvii ;  Motions  of 

the,  xiii,  xx. 
East  Africa,  361. 
East  Anglian  Heights, 

30. 
East  Cane,  221,222,295. 
East  Indies,  922 ;  Politi- 
cal Divisions,  324. 
East  London,  363. 
East  Lothian,  72. 
Eastbourne,  4a 
Ebro,  204. 
Echuca,  466i. 
Ecliptic,  XV. 
Ecuador,  443,  &J6. 
Eden,  33. 
Edge  Hills,  30. 
Edgehill,  64. 
Edinburgh.  71. 
E^mont,  Mount,  46B. 
Enrpt,  S'lO,  619. 
Ell,  Loch,  63. 
El  Arish.  352. 
ElBekaa,  304. 
El  Ghor,  304. 
El  Haam,  311. 
ElHejaz,  311. 
El  Obeid,  357. 
Elba,  191, 196. 
Elbe,  132, 141. 
Elberfeld-Darmen,  14'. 
Elbun,  Mount,  170, 288, 

314. 
Elgin,  n. 
Elmina,  860. 
Elsass,  153. 
EUinore,  166, 167. 
Ely,  47. 
Ems,  141. 

Encounter  Bay,  447. 
Engadine  (etin),  121. 
England,  25;  Counties 

of.  41. 
English  Channel,  3. 
Kusenada,  439. 
Ephesus,  303. 
Epirus,  188. 
Equator,  xvli. 
Equatorial       Current, 

XXX.  xliil,  xlv,  xlviii 
Equinox.  XV,  xn. 
ErSbus,  ^Iount,  xl. 
Erfurtj  147. 
Kriboll,  Loch,  62. 
Erie,  Lake,  383,  389. 
Erivan,  290. 
Erne,  Lough  and  River, 

82. 
Errigal.  Mount,  81. 
Erris  liead,  79. 
Eneroum,  806. 
Erzgebirge,     131,     140, 

142. 
Eskirooes,  387. 
Enen,  143. 
Essequibo,  434. 
Essex,  47. 
Estremaduia,  215. 
Etna,  Mount,  7, 192. 
Eton,  86. 
£traria.6a. 
Ettriok,  71. 
Eaboea,188. 
Buphrttas.  an. 


Euphratet- Tigris  Val- 
ley, 306. 

Eonsia.  219 ;  Compared 
with  America,  878. 

Euripns,  188. 

Europe,  1:  Compared 
with  Asia,  219:  Con- 
trasted with  Africa, 
330;  Contrasted  with 
Asia,  290;  Countriea 
of,  22. 

Euxine,  170. 

Everest,  Mount,  227. 

Evesham,  53. 

Exe.83. 

Exeter,  61. 

Exmoor,  30. 

Exmouth,  51. 

Exports  and  LImporta. 
601,650. 

Eyre,  Lake,  460. 

Fair  Hkad,  78,79. 

Fairfield,  29. 

Fal,83. 

Falkirk,  72. 

Falkland  Islands.  428, 

47L 
Falmouth,    62 ;     Hai^ 

hour,  26. 
False  Bay,  364. 
Farewell.  Cape,  878. 
Fame  Islands,  27. 
Faroe  Islands.  168. 
FarristAn,  818. 
Fayal,  369. 
Felhihs.  354. 
FelUtahs,  858. 
Fermanagh,  88. 
Fernando  Po,  212,  831^ 

360. 
Ferro,  868. 
Ferrol.  900. 
Fetichism,  1. 
Fes,  348. 
Fexian,  SfiO. 
KIchtel  Gebirge.  140. 
Fife,  73;  Ness  63. 
Fiji  Islands </c«0e«), 465, 

406,536,645. 
Finisterre,  Cape,  208. 
Fiuke  Creek,  468. 
Finland,  179;  Gulf  of, 

170. 
Finsteraarhora,  117. 
Fidrds,  160. 
Fitsroy.  490. 457. 
Fixed  Stars,  xL 
Fi<ilds,  161. 

Flamborough  Head,  2S. 
Flanders,  106. 
Flattery,  Cape,  396. 
Flinders    Range,    468; 

River,  460. 
Flint,  57. 

Flodden  Field,  42. 
Florence,  197. 
Florida,  378,  406;  Paai, 

877. 
Flushing.  113. 
Fohn,  xxiv. 
Folkestone,  48. 
Foochow,  274. 
Foo-Kien,  Strait  of,  989. 
Forfar,  73. 
Fonnosa,  224,  969. 
Fort  Garry,  394. 
Fort  Pelly,  383. 
Fort  York,  803. 
Forth,  65;  Firth  of,  63. 
Foulahs  (00),  858. 
Foveaoz  (sO),  Strait,  48L 
Foy  le.  Lough,  784  mux. 
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I'rukkf OFt-aa-thihM  lin, 

l*^  1*7. 
FmnlttOTt'  oa'i;bo-Od*r, 

Friu«r.  333,  3Se,  :te4 

JrLendljr  ftaiuiLlp.  4rt7, 

Frbobn-  Hb0;  14Q, 
Fromrd,  C^pa,  STfl, 
^'uCfu  t^MPCi}.  Tlnm  del. 

PutifKaL  ^IB,  3ffi. 

Ftim  Fu«,  iiM. 
further  Ind^  ma,  2S. 

FtEii  f  *flui  ffiA*,  9«2, 

Oilrdaw.  Liitce,  430, 
C)AUi4flw  lilMidi,  ^2S. 

OlOuhlHi,  71. 


(1«1  l«e,  664  of ,  33a,  3fH. 

ClilL^  FotDt  da,  Ml. 
Oiillnu  {«}.  C\iti.  4M. 

cuU  of,  ISL 
0*UflWij,  Mull  of,  m,«t. 

QnLinbJn.     Brit^b,    fm, 
CjairiLiLL,  IELT*^r»  X^7t 

GflLnjuno,  »X. 

C«elcaif ,  4B9, 
Owfla,  liM^ 
OddiiTkbd.  nx 
0«ti*tm  laft,  IKT;  Lakf, 

ll«ognphs  Hay.  i. 

«[&[ii^  Mir. 
OviiiKeUtwii     (Uuiaiial, 


Otnunlo  Bae«.  IB. 
Germany.lW  t  IV>1.  Dir.. 

144;  Trad«,  610. 
Oeyiera,  IBS. 
OhaU,  S87,  S9B,  MS. 
Ghent.  104,  lOtf. 
Ghoznl.  821. 
GUnt'g  CaoMwajr,  79. 
Gibraltar,     fi37,      MS| 

Strait  of » 4,303. 
Gilbert      Archipelago. 

4fflJ. 
GIli»]o,*tiJ, 
OirQQd(»,  W. 
Gb^iiin.  Alr^DO,  J17. 
GlaiAftrsau^  UK 
Gl*«tm,«,  7ii, 
GloEicoe,  74. 

GlCDIUiLlIV,  ^  US. 

G^jbd,  ivi. 
Glottilaeu.  ^01,  ]tr:. 

Glo«»DlT,  flO. 

Gkuocif  uu',  40. 

Gobi,  Dasert  of,  tov. 
God^rirrj,  %iB.  ibf. 
GctlivLU'AuiijQiiii      ML, 

Gc  .    1   ,   ^  nuii,ap, 
Qc  Jai   C[«*t, 

^1  rm 

Gc  L,..-L,;^50.Mo,  s», 
Oddfrn  liMm,  M7. 
G«let(A,SHL 

QoDdar,  aaa. 

Good  Hope,  C«p«  of,  ML 

Gootfit«e,iHA 

Gof««,>9(i. 

GoiHiKirT.,  *f. 

Gc '      "      I  !^i 

G« 

G« ^  (piKrtif,  T«8. 

GohTcmutvutt  Hindi  of, 

GoBo,  car,  H^ 
GrutUihAr  1)^44,       Catw, 

Gr&tK^tvLfttlD  iLat-^?.  iSl 
Grmhnln'a  Tl>wth>  »»&. 
OnLbuk  AIi-H  l]lfL 

I   GmmFPl^uK.  fU. 

Or,.r.„M:L.i,  ■\,..M  Lijn), 

Granada,  200. 
Grand  Banki,  387. 
Grand  Canary,  8d8. 
Grand  Port,  370. 
Grantham,  47. 
Grasmere,  34. 
Grata,  13d. 
Great  Auatralian  Bight, 

447. 
Gl    jLrA:;,._  i:..',  ^. 
QlMtit  Ikiajf  T.ike,  ^JW- 
Greai  lki1|,  4,  lAJi. 
Gr«at  HrltftintM;  Oum- 

r--»r'-'1  wiTli  JrMwti.^SO. 
Gl'  if  I  Ml  !'■■*,  xfiL 
Gr  .f    hi.iJltiij  I'LiiiRe, 


Gi 

Gi 

6i 

Gl 

Git^it 

Grtflt 

GreoLt 

Gr^it 

Grmt 
Ortat 
Gftiut 


(Inni«lty,43,  47. 

(irtud't  lltakd.  10. 
OiXSt-f  Sit, 
n^ickuntaly,  192. 

hnit    LakLH^.    80, 
^ndy  ItHL'K,  i49. 


GrMit8UT»lA]n.a8S. 
Great  Tiototift  Oeeert, 

449. 

Gn^re.  Ifl7.  aia. 
Qii*fii   MauntafDl,  380^ 

Gr-rtilatid*  3«0»  »7. 

Gi"i.ukfT,7U 

GlrTll-.hfJtf  9!<    TO. 

Gif.'iMricfj.4-. 
Gr.v%.'iV[i.iN. 

GiMM.i-v.i^iv,-.,  i.\j:. 
Gri-3  Nei  ...■r■coL.J^..  ,  W- 

Gn^ipui,  11/7. 
Grwte  Eylanilt,  447, 
Grcw»gU*tnifr,  iiT,  i^z. 
Gnndolciia^,  ii*;. 

GTJii-i:i;siliiuiTir,i«4. 
Gij-'KlLim,  ao-i. 
Gvi'iinjuBtto^  4t3, 
Gv    -  LifuS,  t'«ij*i,  3111. 
Gl     '-  [nll]a,41J.  R23. 
Gl       ^lakL    444    Llrciin^ 
•  -  J  i  [  «f,  424. 

Gn*-mafly,  OOn 

Oolana,  434 ;  Moantaiaii 

at.  4^1  lil'rado,  033. 
QuMianK  41L 
Guinea,  3iad ;    O^U   csf, 

331, 
Guiffmt  ^ffoOjMsei «». 
Gulf  StTnuOf  HL 
GirallQT,  aogi 

Haabum,    112;    Meer, 

110. 
Haddin^on,  T£. 
HadrAAiALit ,  SI  1. 

H»il.  siiL 
Hf'i'.'^T,,'>.j,  a^j&tralt 


2r 


■.X  Sl^nrUa^ 


Hi  rkflhJre),  431 

Hi  *4?. 

Hull-.  14'^ 
Hamtiufp,  I4jr, 
HftEiilltoa    iBflrmadiul, 

4  IN 

Hi       It^m  fCntuiJalL  3|K, 

Hi        lLan4i:fcr<t]ji[jr!'|,70l. 

Hi       .Krfp^t,  IflS,  1(17. 

Hio.^oiliure,  M). 

HiiN:;i:hciw,  Hfirof.  ^ffl. 

Hiir.l|LO,'£^,KSL 

Hi-.^. iv.  ■.'^I. 

Hi 

Hi 

Hi 

Hi 

H 

Hi 

H 

Hi 

H 

H 

H  lit,  3ti. 

H  .11 

H 

H;  ilni,  I4lf. 

H 

Hn  l  i  u>;s,  4h:,  ill, 

H  ihni>.  (>jr«.XB,a 

Hi.'  Hiun,  4lEf. 
Hi    .L.HI. 

H.^LiL,  *54. 

lij^iir-lt.W. 
H^i  LL,  ;s?it.  4U>. 


1^1,  l«0. 

•  i.t.lrt). 


Uebridet,63, 
3l«la,3rr 


■     lelbarf,  IBL 


HelfL. 

Mdder,  I'hfl,  us. 
Hell  COD,  ;&lauDt^l£fS, 
Hailgdluul,  A42t^ 
H«llae,  11*7. 
NQlmoDd,  317,  5ia, 
HoMogfot*.  17H. 
Kal^ium-.  lfi«v  UT. 
H«!lTdlljD„  la. 
Helvetian  Alp*.  130. 

^{i!nil9t»her«.  atrH, 

;(f>mt^  JSt»,  SO. 

lereford,  4S. 

teri-nad^  SlT,  SHQ. 

^  ermon.  Moan  t^  l£a§,AD4 
J1etinin[)iiHi,  jiijEt. 
Tlert/i>rJ,  M. 
H<?r»py  Bay.  4*7. 
Henoeortna  tiM).  VH. 
UomJJVBiatJiiitt    144. 

H^UM-NUHttl,  t4& 

He;iiliam,  4:2. 
Hini,zlxTlL 
HimalayafL   wiTi  Cam- 

^UTftd  wUb  AlD«,  £i«; 

CoBtraKwl,  «2fl. 
Hlpititeihlamt  isa, 
UJDdw-Xooilj,  337,  $^. 

SIS. 
HiDilaitan,  !Ul. 
Hintenrhiiw*  la. 

Hoatm-haL,  sro. 
HoaQB.bo,  331,  wn* 
HoUrt,  4iir). 
Kohflnlindcii4l4<t. 
Holland,  107 iPal  0it., 

U3iTT»d*.aJ3. 
Holy  liliihl,  97, 
Holy  Land,  am. 
Bolyheftd,  WJ,  B7. 
Holy  Willi,  57. 
ttonda.  ^1. 
tliindikraa,  414,  fi^.  E.^. 

EIonu1^1u.  4iii 
HoniFdu.  'Sfsu 

Hi»k  Point.  7P. 
Hooker*  MoUtil,3Sl,THL 
Horn.  Caii^f,  4^4. 
Horn  t{i^d,TlJ. 

Hovi*.  STW, 
How«,  t.lnpe,  447- 
nc:ivtkUeAd.7if,WL 
Httdderfdicld,  4!l. 
Uiidwii  lliky.  xlill,  3tT ; 

atmJt,  ?m^ 
Hini*on  HXttr,  aw. 

Uil*.  5317. 

Tlnll.  4SL 

]  I  JinlKiUttlur  wnt,il¥l* 
IlnniliuidtGliiuliirt 

llun^itry/iaft.iriPWB 

of,  7, 130,  \M* 
TlatinUiLUtcn  I^Jlttt,  m 
IJuutluduu^lilt. 
lIuroD.lAkxi^.-Kl,  mk* 
1  i  jdermbiiJ ,  ^  3S«^  ani, 

Ujttw,4ai 

l^hana,  *t* 
idji,  Uouai,  (Aii«  Kln^ 
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IdtjMoimt  (CrtU),  18S. 

He  d*  Bourbon,  8?0. 

lie  de  France,  m. 

1111,982. 

niimani.  426,  AiO. 

minoii,  407 

Ulyrio  Alps,  182. 

noien.  Lake,  172, 173. 

ImeriAQS,  288. 

Import!  &ud  EzportSi 
476. 

Income  of  Nations,  fi57. 

India,  222. 228. 241;  Brit- 
ish ProTiiices,  207; 
Natire  States,  299 ; 
Political  iJivisiouB, 
9S«;  Tri|dft.»37. 

IndlAU  0'i::t?;i,D4  ^I^H 

^  ilk. 

tbdmo  TflPriUitT,  4P7- 
iDdliiVilft  1(1^1,  40(7. 
Ibill^iLBptMii^  4ffT, 
IfldlsL  ViJ^Eiiittlndipe 

and  Weit  liiiljai, 
tndlioliL  Otitw,  300. 

I  iicl4j-  ti  uuff  ctk  llai  n.3*3 

sieo. 
Indiw,  s»i<  S«. 
Ifidustrjt      Forms    nf, 

ai 

Inn,  10.  J^r 
ItiiubrtLck,  ISA. 
Ibierlalcea,  VJ^, 
tnlTDductiDn,  li. 
Ihtsiiu^,  71. 
Infernal*,  7B. 

looian  IiUuijdi,  IBS,  Ui ; 

towL  40fl. 

Tpiwlch*  47. 

Ina,  Plivtean  of,  s»,  '22S. 

Ireland,    4^ i    L'uuniucs 

or,tis. 
Inlaod's  Ej^a,  (V 
IilBh  Hmk  S,  3fr.  71J, 
Irkatik^  a»i. 
Irua  liMu,  IM. 
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Idaud*,  xsxtE  i   nr  itio 

PaEillf,  kItI. 
I*lB  de  Fni^JEo  jee/l.  Oft 

JsutheniiBr  iictft 
lipnK&ii,  Sift 

It-i'  ■      '    v., 


Itasca,  Lake,  382. 
Itchin,  S3. 
iTiza,  210. 
Irory  Coast,  SSe. 

Jaffa,  905. 
Jahde,  Gulf  of,  140. 
Jamaica,  380, 418,  M8w 
James,  388. 


Jfcmeitoim,  m* 

Jan  ilmJQD,  i. 

Jaitao,  x&i,  m\  Cqeo- 
bu^  wUh  Ora*t 
Mtaiot  £8Di  Sea  f, 
L-ilt;  Tnidtj.&lfi. 

Jutiroi  Cmrrajit,  llvl. 

Jas«y.  IM. 

Jftv^H  3^»  323, 

J(  I Hi-el -Sheikh,  im, 
J(  N<;1  KtiLLarul»»  2lU. 
Jc^o^l.Shnmcr,  illl. 
Jci]Niir;li.  *JQ. 
Ji  LIilL.  31^ 
JtlMilMii,  S^. 
Jprbji,  t^H 
JcrwjrliT,  «3. 
JeruBolem,  Wfi. 
Jfjiion.  SUM,  ia$f, 
J  Halum.  M£. 
,Jodpari^»  SC9. 
iom  Q'Qttm.t%  77. 
Jobopp,  wi,  a(J7> 
Jollba^  3Ml 
JopM.  aiB. 
Jcrdau^  304, 
Jt4LB^iJ*brac.  !«♦ 
Jotunejdds^  11^], 
Juan  de  Fncm Strait. 306. 
JUiaa  Ferrmndea,  4si^, 
Juba,  m. 
JubbultMlti,  V4. 
Jiitimi  Alps,  117.  ISl. 

Juqfffrmi]  117. 

Jtini,    laUud    gf,     93 ; 

ftimod  of.  OL 
Jmra,  ^ouut,    H.    ijW; 

Fmuooiiiau  bud  &wa- 

Jutland,  1^ 

KaW  Oulf  of.  331. 
Kabul,  320,  321;  ItiTor, 

K   ■ 

K  ..     ...,.    . 

K-nnjuiJi      iei4rCfJ>     iJS, 

KvJmxiDki,  3P. 
Keuha,  kiAl,  i:j. 
Kammt,  at?. 
KamLebaikiK  222^   f^ea 
of,  ^21, 

KaiidftbAT.  sso,  yai. 

Kmnvarqo  ts4iiDd,  447- 
Kanin.  irtt,  iro. 
KanHj.  4ISQ. 
Kara      Kyiq     1/r     i-i* 

iTotmi^MW,  Jill, 
KaisJtaRlTU.  SB7,  i  ■ 
Kai-lsnihc  m. 
KaiTva.  ii74, 3fi3 ;  Grittt, 

KaTi,2S0. 
Kaniii.1114 
KetaaaUk,  UtT, 
KfliKnr.aCtii 

KrithTlwir,  3«f. 
Kj'Tiati,  Luf-lj,  *^i 

K]     itUl&tlU  f»Qi(,  . 

Ki.-.tiL,]77. 

K( ,  iTtltP.  J9). 

Kt  >  Hue  UJniids,  47Q. 

K<<^watiii,3E©, 

Kel*.>.  By, 

KfjidiL,4.1. 

K+lLtPU  Slr^Hnt,  3!:2.  3:0, 

KtiiniJiirr  Stiver,  7H. 

KcsuEitit, :«. 


Kent,  48. 
Kentucky,  407.  . 
Kermadeo  Islands,  648. 
Kerry,  SB;  Mountains 

of,  81. 
Kertoh.  Strait  of,  4. 
Keswick,  43. 
Kettering,  65. 
Khamsin,  xxiv. 
Khartoum,  386. 
Khatanga  Bay.  285. 
Khitmandu,  200. 
Khelit,  822. 
Kherson,  178. 
Khingan     Mountaine, 

227,228. 
Khiva  {Keeva),  283. 
Khorassan,  314. 
Khurd-Kabul  Pass,  318. 
Khyber  Pass.  318. 
Kiakhto.  298. 
Kidderminster,  53. 
Kieff(Jk«-^|,  177. 
Kilauea,  465. 
Kildare.85. 
Kilima-Kjaro,  332,  333, 

334. 
Kilkenny,  85. 
Killala  (ah)  Bay.  78. 
Kiilamey,    Lakes    of, 

82. 
KiUiecrankie,  75. 
Kilmarnock,  70. 
Kimberley  (Africa),  385. 
Kimberley  (Australia), 

468. 
Kincardine,  74. 
King   Qeoige's    Bound. 

458. 
King  Island,  447. 
King  William's  Town, 

365. 
King's  County,  85. 
King's  Lynn,  47. 
Kingston  (Canada).  383, 

Kingston  (Jamaica).  418. 
Kingston  -  on  -  Thames, 
48. 

KlLH-liil.M,  „H,„,;^i^, 
Kmrmin.!  [Itsad,  4{^ 
Klom-w,  7;^. 
Kiaml.*  Hnrbour.  Tif. 
Kiuleii,  itJi. 
KifUjH  33. 

Kiriu.  1^. 

K)rlt«i|ct/,7^ 

Kirkcuclbristkt,  ffiJ. 

KirhfiitilliH)..  7i 

KrrHwflJi,  -77: 

Ki       IbLLl,  2»L 

Kl     1  imlAk,  SOL 

Ki  ■'.  Krim  (^wtnh  230, 

'Jill,  S321 
Kuixikniealdown  Mouu- 

Ko!>..l,..  L-VU. 

K( 

K(  .  1- 

K  ..  M. 

K(  .   .,„.„.* 
K(-,.i 

Ki  Mi..1-C,iMicijiKi47. 

K(  ^'        i.i  :LITlj|.  Sa. 

Ki  .      lt?r 

K<  .1,345, 

K< 

K<-i-.-:    .-..-r.X 

K(    .      4.  :m^  Oulf  of. 

Ki.i.Lnftkv  Gruap,  iVi. 


Riah.  Iithmtig  of,  Ifl^ 

907. 


Kub&nUToo^Vn).  S88.* 
Kuen-Lun   Mountaina, 

227,828. 
Kah  Dinar,  814. 
Kunchinjinga,  827. 
Kur,288. 
Kurdistan,  806;    Hi^h- 


lands,2S 
-.ialii 
544. 


Kuria  Muria   Tslanda, 


Kurile  Islands,  22S.  2S3. 

281. 
Kurisoher  HafT,  140. 
Kuro-Siro,  xlvi,  281. 
Kurrachee.  208,  638. 
Kurum  Pak,  318. 

La  Hoocb,  80. 

La  Pax,  441. 

La  Perouse  Strait.  281. 

La  Plata,  428:  Estuary, 

424. 
Laaland  (lav>),  166. 
lAbour,  Forms  of,  L 
LabrM6r,  378,  887. 
Labiian,  826. 638.  544. 
LAooAdiTe  Islands.  224. 

Lachlan,450. 

LAdSga,  Lake,  16,172. 

Lagos,  860,  800,  630^ 
644. 

Lahore,  253. 

Lake  District  (Eng- 
land). 83. 

Lake  District  (N.Z.). 
469. 

Lakes,  xxxii:  Asiatic 
(Tabular  View),  233; 
European  (a  Con- 
trast),  16;  Five  Great. 
883,608. 

Lammermoor  Hills,  65. 

lAuark.  70. 

Lancashire,  43. 

Lancaster,  44. 

Land,  xxxiv. 

Land  and  Sea  Brcezrj), 
xxiv. 

Land's  End.  26. 

Landos,  xxxTii,  81. 

Lange  Berge,  362. 

Langefield,  161. 

liangres.  Plateau  of,  bSi 

Langside,  70l 

Languages,  zlix,  L 

LHngudddc,  Plain  of,  8. 

Laodic«a,  303. 

LariBsa,  188. 

Las  Pal  mas,  308. 

LaUtude,  xyiii. 

Launceston,  69. 

Launceston  (Tasmania), 
460. 

Laurentian  Highlands, 
388. 

Lauricocha,  Lake,  423. 

Lausanne,  126, 127. 

Lauwer  Zee,  108. 

Lawers,  Ben,  76. 

Lea,  39. 

Leamington,  64. 

Lefto-toug.  Gulf  of,  969. 

Leavenworth.  408. 

Lebanon,  305;  Moun- 
tains of.  927,  228, 304. 

Ledi,  Ben,  64. 

Lee,  82. 

Leeambye.  396. 

Leeba,33& 

Leeds.  42, 43. 


*  Johannesburg,  3C7. 
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t^eeuwiii  (Mvtn),  C^pe, 

447. 
Leeward  lales,  416.  UB. 
Leghorn,  198. 
Leicester  (letter),  54. 
Leinster  {lentter),  86. 
Leipziff,  160. 
LelUi,  Yl,  72. 
Ltitha,  130. 
Leitrim.  85. 
Leman,  Lake,  121. 
Lemberg,  l.%. 
Lena,  230.  231,  296,  296. 
Leominiter  (I«m),  45. 
Leon,  413. 
Leontes,  301. 
Lepontine  AIpi,  120. 
Letters  and  Poit  Cards, 

M7. 
Leuca,  Cape  di,  191. 
Levant,  300.  303. 
Leren.  Loch,  60. 
LcTkosia,  300. 
LevQka,465. 
Lewes,  49. 
Lewis,  76;  and  Harris, 

63. 
Lejrden,  112. 
Lhaasa,S78. 
LiakhoT  Islands,  296. 
Liao-ho,  2Ta 
Liberia,  SflO. 
Libran  Besori,  8S1. 
Lichfield,  52. 
Li^  ilu-aij)*  102.  104, 

106. 
LifTey,  82. 
Lille  (iMlh  96. 
Lima  {Ue),  442. 
Limburg,  106. 
Limerick,  86;   County, 

85. 
Limpopo,  S-TT. 
Lincoln,  46. 
Llndesnaes,  159. 
Linsuetu.  Cape.  182. 
Linlithgow.  71. 
Linnh£,  Loch,  63. 
Linz,  137. 
Lions,  Oalf  of,  90. 
Lipfai  Islands,  191, 192 
Lipp^,  12. 
Lisbon,  214. 
Little  Belt,  4. 165. 
Little  Carpathians,  191. 
Little  Minch,  64. 
Little  Rock,  406. 
Liu-Kiu  Islands,  224. 
Llrerpool,  44. 
Liverpool    Bange,    449, 

Lixard  Point,  27. 
Llandudno,  67. 
Llanelly,  59. 
LUlnoa  {ah),  xxxrii,  427. 
Loanda,  361. 
Lob-nor,  225,  232,  233L 
Loess,  270,  473. 
Loflbden  Islands,  161. 
Loire,  92. 

Lokiuga  Mountains,  333. 
Lombardy,      193,     199 ; 
^  Plain  of,  8, 191, 193. 
Lomond,  Ben,  64. 
Lomond,   Ben  (t^sma- 

nia),  460. 
Lomond,  Loch,  66. 
London,    40 ;    Distance 

of  Great  Cities  from, 

653. 
London  (Canada),  886. 
London.  East,  866. 
Londonaerrji  86;  Goon- 

ti7»88. 


j    Miijorai,3J0. 


Long  Island,  398;  Sound,  '  M.-iiilind.  4^7. 

398.  ...         -^ 

Long,  Loch,  63. 
liongford,  85. 
Longitude,  xiz. 
Loo-Choo  Islands,   224, 

?«1, 


LiTl  i[i>vro  [4l&iid,  M& 

Lci.k:. 

L«.[,  Ifn^rrt  "f.  nJ4 

Lotluiji.    yidtLoMt  lA>- 

thiiiu,  vtr^ 
LftJiritigtn,  163, 
L<"jit1i^i4i>>u<h»  Wt 
Lt'-jislOLUlL  [nhK  <tM. 
L<'j].-vin*!,4i]r;. 
Ix")lJ:i,  M. 

Ix  M-rtin  ^iAif'i,  IH  inflL 
U-.    Wl.i-^1-.-.  4J7. 

Uv- ,  ;.!.:! 

Ix ■-.•■r..  r.  ,  N-.a,  38. 

Txi-.i-.i-  Mil-,  f-v 

Lr-:.-  .,  .•..■■I.-...,. 

Lli  '•■I:.  ';:: 

lA  .■.■111-.  !■.:;  r.uU'.  IiJ2. 

Lui'knjtw,  'jiVj, 

Lu^iifir]rillin.,j|L 

Lui.  Bvn.  U 

Lt.fiin   I'.lr^ijd,  27, 

L( 

Li  ^1,  J34 

Li 

ItX  ^ r^H-  JM^ 

Lu/jn,  JU*i. 
Lj^li'lllHtrfT,  Sfl7. 
Ifl^ni  t'iord,  IM. 
Lj'nn,  4T. 

Lj.^'F-ji,  ML 
LjEtdtt.d,  «!4. 

Mari'i  HA  1. 12.  :nJ,  im, 

Mu'm^,  am. 

MkiIKiiI.  Bfln.ftI 
HKt.^[Ulcu<ldy     ll«ks« 

M  L.  kvoiJe^  3S1,  8R9.  XPh 
M  KlpuBscar,  SlO,  a^Hl, 
M.L.loTn~il«,  330.  3«)L 
Mi'lDinL,RlTer42i, 

Mi.JHd^KH, 

M.i.'.-:trLi1or.  »l, 
M;ii-]dr,  Liikr.  Tfl^. 

Mij^dlU  J«Ai,  ^^ 
Miurdelmrf.  ua,  147, 
>LwE*?ilmj»l*triiitof,  4W. 
M.L-^ntE^  IMS. 
M.ijn«U>re,  lAkf .  IB,  12£, 

linhabalMhwHr     Pmk, 

1143. 
Mtbinnddf,  Stf,a4fl. 

M'.hd^i  »*4, 

M^h4{lndjaf>asi. 

M  ih^  ieeychflllai),  ITO, 

MEhdbaciJB.^TII- 

Mil  huiudlch  rDnal. 

864. 
Mahometanism,  1, 238. 
Maidstone,  48. 
Maimachln,  S79. 
Main,  12. 
Maine,  404. 
Mainland.  77* 
Maim,  109. . 


\l  ?Lla1j4ir,  afw ;  Ct«*i .  '2 12. 
MLilawa,  ■«*;  Btraii  of, 

jKi,  WG,  aai. 

>lNlad«!tta,  Mi3uat.5iL 

MEtlmifa^yi  uth],  irn, 
Mnlkf  A  r  r  1 1 J  ^Krldtjttk  T?2. 
Msdiiy  Autcft.  JMii, ".  : 

ll&tiirim  Kaco,  ill::, 

23  tl. 
Mislays  til,  44fl, 
JJalillTc    UJuidB«    2M, 

it  nil  11  Jlraul,^. 

italtJi.  P^  037,  JH.1u 
MitlTira.M;  riitls.30. 
^liLlwa  PlfiLocm^Mi. 
^r&lniri^th  I.^TB,  4tfr. 
Mub,  liJtHir  S?.Ag.6Ql 
Mwuu-.  ljiiiirof,£!43. 
ManAjTia,  411. 

MiuiicbMt«r       {United 

States).  «4. 
MhBdalijr.,  9(18. 
Mandtrtgaei,  ML 
MuLtiattafl,4Qa 
UaaJlla^ 
MaolUtba,   8M|    Iikke, 

HHL 
Mannheim,  1!*T, 
MantcliuttriJi,  U79. 
Miuitiia^  1«L 

>f  HJ'rlu  Ufr}^  ML 

MaP't>mwW,5A4, 
MiLnti^ylia,  4^^^  I^ke, 
4m. 

Mnrrmmiv,  im,  ists. 
J1n.rri3jro,  1P7. 

KUrlADfiA  Iftlninrlf^  40S, 
MiuntimDAlii*,  01. 
^nritfmc      ClioiiLte, 

iMaritiA.  TS3. 
MurJbomiiBh  Dinruf  .30. 

lljtme.  91 

^tat^u««as  Ijilaodi,  487. 
3ianH^iU«t.  «A, 
Atanhall  Ulamdl.  «5<L 
tUrtatiiD^itW;  Gulf  cf, 

Marti  nlfjup.  417, 
ItlnJ^lktrniuflhH  -lU*. 
Miir>ln^d>  40& 
Mamwrt,4.\ 
Mutt,  LotiRhH  «^ 
MuiBarhuMtt«H -IM, 
Masilna  ieti,  im, 
Msjini^wshH,  ^iM, 
MMiilSliflUm,  5SS. 
iUtUnOrvs,  41^ 
llat«iim%  ^tm. 
MataTHD,  Cap^  JWi 
Matbamatlcal    DHfTE' 

jirmi^rlioni.  13>. 


iT.SL'S;; 


Meath,  85;  West,  86. 
Mecca,  812. 
Mechlin.  104. 
Mecklenburg  -  Schwer- 

in.  144.  152. 
Mecklenburg  -  Btt^lits, 

144, 
Medina  44!^\  312. 
Mrfmr-rroniiiJi.  iliL  ,1; 

'■■^r;tn,nH  with  BiU- 

M        i:  'JJ.L 

M 

M  ..-.3. 

M  .465. 

M  .  r^.. 

M..3:..v^.t3Li. 

M'^iT-ill^^Itlnnd.Mr^ 
M-Mri.h1«.  ^4»7, 
M-  -^  ■^■'-■^*^.  57. 
M  •         :.:i, 

M  m. 

M  IMS. 

«:■;.. '..:.-"^ 

M.^i.  h.  r-; 

M.r:.|-,:.n,.^:fTjli. 

M.ri  ,r,r.[h.  f7. 
M.r,rrk,aHni|it,fl6,8D 

M  ...«. 

M  ..:i]8L 

M'  •■  ,■  ■t.'.niirt,  130.  251. 

M  -.ina  («),  Sttalt  of, 

■1.  mi. 

M«ti.  109, 
M<mi«,  KH. 
M*-tS*-,>.  jirt,  ^13:  Rulf, 

i.-i,  ;  4«i :  Trarlo,  cm. 
M*  '■•  •K  yew,  «}& 

M- 7.  ri,  in. 

M-  |.|.-,  .M..nt,»L 

Mi.^l'ii^j^u^.    i'-i   Lake, 

im.  riiii. 
Miclstc  ^>n,  at. 
MIcronrwIa,  4(U,  4W!. 
MidiLltbunf,  11^. 

MUi,Lh..lmn,Mtfh,4a. 

M 
M 

Mm-i.,^,     -...I. 

Miltotd  JInvon.  3ft,  Bt 

M  il^      «nd 

M 

M  :..  3a«, 

M.,  .;v]i;iH3,  •:i^. 

Mini..., 'jl  15;  Hlvur,9M. 

MM,....-nrfilU,«a, 
Mii!n.-pia,  *;«, 

Mui.  r.vj,    ato, 

Ml.    .  n,  Uke.  Irti 

Ml*^,"iT.ld,44M;Rittr. 
S**].  **^  ;©fl. 

Mlfioriri.    40S:    RivePn 

?«i.  JUffl. 
Mi«(rai.  >.ti-?. 
Mii.l,.ll.  MtHunt^l. 
Ml  .11  licftd^^pfl.TBu 
M.l.^ti.  fl^li,  io«L 
M'X'liFi,  nvx 
Moera,  Tn^ko.  ^a, 

MoiTat  miu,  9a. 

MoEvl6r,  348, 
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Jloldau,  1S6. 
Moldaria,  185. 
Hole.  SS. 
Molucca   Idands,   323, 

S2S. 
MolTneax,  402. 
Hoiu  Pasnce,  377. 
Monaghaii,  80. 
Hondeso  (ov),  213. 
Mongolia,  ^. 
Mongolian  Plateau,  22S. 
Mongolian  Kace,  xlix, 

287 ;  in  Europe.  20. 
Monmouth,  40. 
Monrorla,  8S9. 
Mona,I03. 

Monsoons,  zxir,  226, 234. 
Mont  Blanc,  91, 116. 117. 
Mont  Cenifl,  116. 118. 
Montana,  409. 
Monte  Corno,  192. 
Monte  Rosa,   117,  120, 

192. 
Monte  Video,  488. 
Montenegro,  184, 185, 517. 
Montgomery,  08. 
Montre&l,  803, 895. 
Montroae,  74. 
Mooltan.  287. 
Moon,  ziii. 
Moorfoot  Hnis,  65. 
Morftva,  183, 186. 
Morarla,  137 :  Forest  of, 

131. 
Moray.  78;  Firth,  62. 
More,  Ben,  64. 
Morea,  181, 182. 
Morecambe  Bay,  96. 
Moreton  Bay,  447. 
Morocco,  347. 848,  620. 
Mowx>w,lT7. 
MoseUe,  12. 
Mosquitia,  414. 
Motherwell.  70. ' 
Moukden  (mook),  280. 
Moulmein,  268.  2W,  268. 
Mount's  Bay,  26, 27. 
Mountains,  xxxvit. 
Mourue  Mountains,  81. 
Moy,83. 

Moiambique,  361. 
Mozambique    Current, 

XlTlil. 

Muhlhausen     (Aotuen), 

109. 
Mulhaoen  (ahsen),  202. 
Mull.  68;  Bound  of,  64. 
Munich,  148. 
Munster,  86. 
Murchison    Peninsula, 

878. 
Murcia,  209,210. 
Murray,  460, 468. 
Murrumbidgce,  460. 
Murshedab&d,  267. 
MurziHk  {took),  36a 
Muscat,  312. 
Muscovy,  179. 
Mysore,  2S9,  260. 
MytilQne,  183, 224,  300 

Nakro  Fionn,  160. 
Nagasaki,  286. 
Nagpore,  264. 
Kaim.  76. 
Kamur,  106, 106. 
Namvam,  267. 
Nankin,  274. 
Nan-ling,  270, 
Nan-ehan,  270. 
Nantes.  97. 
Nantwich,  46. 


Narrowi,  Tlie.lSL 
Ns  *4^I^T.  BA 
N»ftrin(*,4(ff. 

Ns.-o^rm,  41S. 
N&riil.  atfO.  naOpMl 
Na  H'iims,  aiu. 
Nai.>«,  jsn, 
Na  F.iri?tht  3116. 
Na.:-:^  (EuicbuidJ,  Sn, 

N<  ivti,  Louifti  tnwtiMt 

1-:J. 
Nt  ur4^1<SL+ iOfl. 
Ne^'kjir,  iS. 
Nf  .dlefl.  60^ 
Nt;;iniji,  iViH^  iaii;. 
N<  jri>  Roee^  itis. 
Nj-Ti'iHTini,  i«i. 
NcliTunci,  ivi, 
N<jrl,  JOH,  aiL     . 
N(  KjQ.  asQL 
N<ti,  ji'X 

N<[.iu],  aSB^  sw, 
NM.liiuIleR,«J. 
Ncr^Liddjl,34&.  3Hta. 
NcM,  LfKti,  Wf^  itivcr, 

C^ 
Nf  ihwUnd*,  Iff  J  Poli- 

N«  1 1smit  PwiJe  of,  aui^. 
N(KihiteK  iST:  Lake, 

"Sin^itAltr  8w,  1A3. 

Nt-idp  171.  I7i 

N«  V;I.HAj  4(W 

Nrvjft,  Ben,  iM. 
N«  HB  Islami,  117. 
Nf -^T  llritAUi.  4fi(l. 
New  Bmnsiwii:!!,  BTJ, 

Nl  'V  i\..iv-  !'■■      .  ■■10. 
N<ii   Li-,.!m.  '.  :<•:. 
N<--     ]:]i.:Ll[.,i     ir.uige, 

Vtw  F(H«t,  ML 

N<  «  4;uALerA4]at  4l4 

NcH-  Cufneak  4<iA.  ^V^- 

N^-.vUiiiJir-^liirf.iOiAie. 

N4  w  Ilil'iliU'^fi,  4L?3,  JXM. 

N<  «  J  r^'Um^l,  <IB6. 

N(         I      :    i  rjbuT^,  H». 

N(  •    ■'.'        .,  ^m. 

N(  ■■         ■    1.-^,  4(M.  4<m;. 

N(  ■     i-       .     'iiril.  40!. 

N(  •   i-  :■  '.Ik',  nflr. 
N(  ■    ■  ■ .  ■  I ,  ia3,  ffiK, 

N(  ^'  ^-h'li  Wjite^  466, 
fv.U.  M^i. 

Nc*  WorlJ,  37 JS;  Cnm- 
JiarciJ  ivllli  Fi)m>ia, 
liV^;  NVitli  *^M  \^.-]d, 

XXXV. 

New  York,  403, 405,  645. 
New  ZeAland,  460,  536. 
Newark,  63. 
Newcastle    (Australia), 

457. 
Nowcastle-on-Tyne,  41, 

42. 
Newfoundland,  390, 396, 

633,'64& 
Newport  (Isle  of  Wight), 

60. 
Newport    (Monmouth), 

46. 
Ngami,  Lake.  336.  338. 
Niasara      FaUs      and 

Blver,  382. 
Nicaragua,  414,  623. 
Nice,  98. 
Nloobar    Islands,    B94. 

943. 


Nioolaieir,  178. 
Nidd,  32. 
Niemen,  141, 171. 
Nleuweveld     (nyeitv-s), 

334,362. 
Niger.  336, 336,  837. 
Niigato  (nee-M).  286. 
NUni  Novg0r6d,  178. 
Nflcoda,  800. 
Nile,   336,    837;  Delta, 

382;  Flooding  of  the, 

363. 
Nilgherry    Mountains, 

Nimeguen      (may-gen), 

113. 
Nip-pon,28l. 
Nizamli  Dominions,  269, 

260. 
Nordkyn,  Cape,  1, 169. 
Nore,  82. 
Norfolk,  47. 
Norfolk  (United  States), 

406. 
Norfolk  Island,  545. 
Norio  Alps.  132. 
Normandy,  98. 
NorrkOping.  166. 
North  Africa,  347 ;  Com- 
pared with  South,  340. 
North  African  Current, 

xliiL 
North    America,    376; 

Compared  with  South, 

376:      History,     386; 

Political      Divisions, 

387. 
North  Aran  Island,  80. 
North  Brabant,  113. 
North  Cape,  1, 166. 
North  Carolina,  406. 
North  Channel,  64, 73. 
North  Downs,  80. 
North  East  Cape,  223, 

296. 
North  Foreland,  26. 
North  Island,  461. 
North  Minch,  64. 
NorthSea.zlii.s. 
North  Shields,  42. 
North- West,  Capo,  447. 
North-West  I'rovinces, 

267,908. 
North-West  Territories, 

Northallerton,  43. 
Northampton,  65. 
Northumberland,  41. 
Norway   and    Sweden, 

169. 
Norwich,  47. 
Nottingham,  63. 
Nova  Scotia,  378, 894. 
Nova  Zembla,  6, 170. 
Novgorod,  178. 
Nu  Gari^p  {new),  337. 
Nubia,  366 :   Desert  of, 

361. 
Nun  River,  336. 
Nam  berg,  148. 
NyanzA,    Victoria   and 

Alljert,  33». 
Nyassa,  Lake,  338. 

Oahc,  464. 

Oakham,  64 

0>>an,  74. 

Obi,  230.  231,  296,  296; 

Oulf  of,  223,  296. 
Obok,3e8. 

Ocean,  xzvi.    Ktde  Sea. 
Oceania,  446. 
Oceanic  Climata,  zzvf. 
Ooaaaio  UUndi,  xxxtL 


0<^-'snp.  Tixritt 
OihR  HI  lie,  64^ 
Odroiw,  IJJ7* 
Odenw^d,  1401 
0(|pr.  14L 

Ock«i,irr.i^ 

Oi  IdJid,  1W»  361, 
Ot-M}l,  A.  IlU 
Ofsn,  isfl. 
Offnwnl,  JfTtMB. 
Ohio,  4D7;  itlTiir,  ma. 
Oka,  171. 

Oktio1«k.Beadr,as. 
OldC&liUrRiTaF.SflO. 
OliiCa^tHp.  Eiicl 
Ohi    WnrM    pQEspared 
w[th  N«w,  jrjciT. 

OM  CD  burn.  lu.  isi. 

OMbnui.  44. 

OlatTib.  ». 

Ohfantn  W7.  dS7- 

01  Tintui  p,   S\  oiint,    18S 

OinahA.  4Wf. 

Onmn,  »]!;  T^ulf  Df,S3S. 

Omiiks  aw. 

Oni^t*^    lAke,    \S,    172, 

ly^l  Rlfor.  17), 
Ont tinch,  3^ ;  Uafce,  883, 

0<M:lejfr'^r^H  259' 

0<»SltW     Katiivn     [£ng- 

Ijitidl.  SS^  3t>, 
Opcrlo,  S14, 
OrHcfailiikuH.lia. 

Omnst  Free  £L  ZHM,  530i 
Onmgt>Ilir«z,  sar?. 

OrnfCti,  4iElv 

Orfs^nl,Oulfi>r,  13L 

OtiqpQci,  O. 

Oriwfi  CVMt,  S«l 

Orimlia.  391.  411. 

Orknej  li'ljiud*,  «^  77. 

OrltAm.Vf. 

OriiiuA,  BtnUt<ir,l£3. 

Or»-jnlef ,  XS4. 

Oi  t*sivL  C'ipr,  aw. 

Oi  Eler  f*ptU  LtL 

Onrdt  32, 

Otilka.  2tf5 ;  Gulf  oCi 281. 

OKli.imi',  m. 

Of*!!,  Mnatit,  lifl* 

Otrntntl.  ]Ufi, 

OMift,  l». 

0»w«try,  4S. 

0t1ir>i,  Hoiint.,  W 

Ofnililo.  htrB]t  ^rft  4. 

Olt^Lwj..  'I'Ai,  ^ii; ;  River. 
882. 

Oude,  257,  256. 

Ouse,  Great  and  York- 
shire, 83 ;  Sussex,  S3. 

OviMo  (ay).  206. 

Owen  Stanley,  466. 

Oxford,  66. 

Oxus,  a»,  317. 

Oya-SiTO  (ses),  S8S. 

Pacttio  OcBAir,  xlv  ; 
Contrasted  with  At- 
lantic, xlL 

Fading,  325. 

Padua,  199. 

Paisley,  70. 

Pal  Ghat,  243. 

Palermo,  197^ 

Palei" 


Palieut  Lagoon,  917. 
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Punptti.  xzxrii.  4^,436. 
P&mpeluna,  210. 
FUifcini,  433 :   Gulf  of, 

424 ;  Isthmiu,  378. 
Papeete,  407. 
Papua,  40B. 
Paraguay,  4SS;    River, 

429:  Trade,  B27. 
Parallels,  xviii. 
I'nraznaribo  ireebo),  434. 

'aramatta,  467. 

*arand,  429. 

*archim,]S2. 

*aria,Gulfof,484. 

^irimd  Mountains,  42& 

»arina  (re«).  Point,  424 
Paris,  96. 

Pnmassus,  Mount,  182. 
Parol.  183. 
Parsees.  1.  238. 
Pasco,  Cerro   de,   442; 

Knot  of.  4S6. 
Pus4ro,  Cape,  192. 
Pataxonia,  439. 
Patkoi  Range,  90. 
Patna,as3. 
Pktrms,  188,  189;  Gulf 

of.  181. 
Pftnlo  •  AiTonao     Falls, 

429. 
Pianmota  Islands,  408. 
Pajaandu,  438. 
Peace   River   Diitrict, 
soo. 

Peak,  The,  29. 
Pe-chi-li  (cftM-Ise),  Gulf 
of,  222,289;  Btrait  of, 
909. 
Pedro  Tallagalla,  900. 
Peebles,  70. 
Peel.  00. 

Peffu,  280 ;  Plain  of,  983. 
Pe^o,  971. 

Peipus,  Lake,  172, 173. 
Pe-kiang,  271. 
Pekin.  m. 
Vllng,  270. 
'elion,  Mount,  182. 
>embm  380. 
'embroke,  S8. 
^nang,  2>{8.  .'K91. 
Peninsula,  The,  901. 
Pennlgant.  29. 
Pennine  Aliie.  117. 120. 
*ennlne  Range.  28. 
'cnnaylrania,  406. 
>enrith.  43. 
>entedact£lo,  182. 
>entUnd  Firth,  04. 
*en-7-gent,  29. 
'enxauce,  S2.       [xlriii. 
'eoples     and      Races, 
'eppcr  Coast.  309. 
Perak,  289.  28<. 
Perekop.  Isthmus  of,  S. 
Perim,  312,  330.  M4. 
Perm,  179,  296. 
Pemambuco,  43& 
Persia,  313,  618. 
Persian  Gulf.  xWil,  SSL 
Perth,  70 ;  Comity,  74. 
Perth  (Australia;,  40a 
Peru,  441,  628. 
Peruvian  Current,  zlvL 
PeshAwnr.  264. 
Pesth.l3e. 
PetchOra,  171. 
Peterborough,  09. 
Peterhead776. 
PBtenrardein,  186. 
PetronaaloTBki,  399. 
"^ladelphia,  403, 403. 


iorT.ao>. 


Philippine  Islands;  322, 


333.328. 
Philjpi     " 


PhilippopfiUs,  186. 
Physii^  Geography,  xi, 

xxl 
Piedmont,  193, 199. 
Pictermantsburg.  306. 
Pilcomayo,  438. 
PinduOlount.  183. 
Pinsk  Harsh,  171. 
Piraeus,  189l 
Pisa,  196. 
Pituburg,  40Bw 
Plains,  xxxrii. 
Planets,  xii,  xiii. 
PUte  Kivcr,  4:.'0 ;  Kitu- 

r~  *"• 
PI 
I»l 
PI  .  : : . 

PI  ..,,;., L.^'Jit, 

Pl>ili]LPuU^  &ii   Hauod, 

Po,  lua. 

IV>nirilpf?alKafl!l. 
Pol  iiiiJ.  i!w,  irr. 
Poi'ir      BJid     Trat»)al 

PohUr-',  l]i\ 

Po:k%  N^.rlh  mna  K^mth, 

>■,  ij. 
Pok'  4jf  Cill.t,  r^L,  ^7. 
Pohnr^lB,  4£A,  41». 
PonMJiUA,  77. 
POlliJu-hBTTf ,  5fil, 

I'oTi  rlr  fani  Baniti?,  ani. 
PourJDB   Marsbes.    191, 

Poiitj-iwol.  4S. 
Po"[iJili.^ai 

Pci'iilAtJau      oi*      the 

U..,rM,:tii-Mi 
Port  A-ls;ljkiik',  4;  ■ 
Port  HiJiJr,  a-j-i, 
Poii.  lPiir»»Uu*». 
Port  t^LIifiWtli,  »U, 
Port  Ci1ju«>.iw,  Th. 
Perl  .IkjVmio^  4$^. 

Port  Ixiuii,  ^CitF.  6;ti 
Port  ItiiLhoti^  aia 
Port  Notlntli.  *fe. 
Port  I'ktrJiCk.  A£P. 

Port  vhmnu  4». 

PortHnia,  ^34,  3M. 

Port  iiu-Piia«^4m 
Pc  nliuiil,  <fl ;  E1I1,!IT. 
P(T  timed  tM&1d«i,  4EVI. 
PinUnd  iOr«gicm^  4ia 
P(  r  Lo  ftlw.  41a. 
Portree,  7b. 
PortM^Qd. 
Pnrlftiiumh,   OD;    IE4r> 

Pcirtcmoulh        jXTnited 

etabM?„  ^js. 

Pc^HRbJ,  501,1121  PiTi- 

pkoni4  l^iit :  Tnuk,  £i'l6. 
Pc>il1ii^ni  iii- 
P('C<li^f»LTaai*  30^- 

P«.ij,aw. 

Pcl'imnc,  SDIV 
Pftvwi.  411- 
P<^H]ain.  I4T, 
P«<-viiig.  LaXp,  ±^,  ^1. 
Pf  tvt^sti*.  :t«7. 
Pr  ifne,  >JB. 
Pn^nrfa^  if^ttifp  Ml. 
Prr^l|prqirT,U1. 
P)  r€diburf ,  im* 
Pr^  ^teliiii,  m. 
Pr'jiifi&.  44. 
p]rfiiloiLpaui,tl. 


Priti^^r  K^lvard  IiUnd, 


'  4pe. 
Inland 


Pr         •:   '■■■  .:■ 

(.'tx!jfilL:;LU  3?fl^. 
Princv  of  Wblt4  Island 

Priri*i>  171. 

Pr.  Mjp.,  aes. 
Pruice.  »8, 

Pr  ;    Pro- 

Pr 
Pn 

Pb;    ■    l"r.l!Jil!j(.  ClT?. 

Pt(*i,ilf,S44,M.\.SS7|288. 
PumIj^  \rt^'^9,  4Ti 

Pv ^   ■■'  '-■■■-'   l:u. 

Pu 

Pt  '.1 

PJ  -.-a 

QcAirrocK  Hills,  30. 
QuaniCro  (ay).  Gulf  of, 
8. 

qI  Is- 

Q\ '■■■■ ■<.. 

(  ui'^'fiaUa J,  4:.. ,  &ia,&4S. 

(UPMutcrWjt.JMjL, 


;  ,    Cordil- 

] 

Rjn%  Cjii*,  a^i.* 
R«i>4  Mf  tluikuid,  xlLx. 
Rft.liiiS  xv(. 
R4     .-..r,  at 
Rl        .OXWD. 

It     ■■,  KIT. 

RuLoiUtul.  SHL 
Rani#4>y,  Hn. 
Raini^tf ,  *». 

Rj-nih-'-'n^  V'rt.-e. 

Rj  ■  ■  v.  ..L,,  k-.7. 

Ri 

Rj  .;.-. 

Rj  ■  .  ,  1  . 

RitUjj*;  AUj,  lt4l. 

RavK,  'JU 

RltTtODH,  19^ 

R-    •"• 

R 

R  ^ 

R  .     S      irle- 

R 
R 

R  - 

R*/rfiii  iP-"-0.',  ii^. 
Rpirtiui.  !if«. 
R^ik^nvik.  i^. 

Ri;!j^,..rL,  .,f  tlK»V..r!d, 

Renfrew,  70. 
Reunion,  370. 
Reuss  [ropct),  122. 
Rhaetian  Alps,  132. 
Rheims,  97. 
Rhenish  Prussia,  148. 
Rhine,  13. 109, 141 ;  Com- 
pared with  Danube, 

Rhode  Island,  388. 404. 
Rhodes,  183, 894,  300. 
Rhone,  98, 181. 
Riad,81X 


RibUe,  83. 

Richmond  (Burrer),  48. 
Richmond         (United 

Btates),  406. 
Rideau  (rssd-o)  Canal. 

398. 
Riesengebirge,  131,  188, 

140. 
R»|a,l77,  178;  Gulf  of, 

Rigijre<9-«s).198- 

Rio  Grande  del  Norte, 

R       •   ■ir-m-',  4.jii;  Bij 

R      ■  .iiOi^at 

R  -.11.41,144. 

Ri.-...Ln'* 

RiM.t>. -!;[. 

Rl.ikriilfc^   lffi>. 
R|!f"er-«^  iixi :  Kiirr.T>«in 

"KaTijpmui  |TalJ4  «l 
l^nffitt^j^  $:  kurtlan 
;f  1 1 4raiL-i«rijtics     «f|, 

17.. 
R     u  C.Tr*!.  1h  900. 
R-      !.Er.44 
R        ■  1  -r.  a*. 
R  -.ptan.  4&S. 

R  \[urUUtAltLi.  390, 

R  ;.!..:,  2k 
R.|..;.L<tiHCVpe,32J,t£^ 

R.p.iuif:  RftCB,  Jfl. 
R  ::i.-,  IFifl. 
R  r..|.,"V,  40. 

R.rkn  i  itnf^afS!. 
Rifn,  iUntti,  MT*  190. 
Rtifiirio,  4:in. 
Ronccmiiu>Ti  r  Kf. 

R.^fH.i.  xu.  niK*. 
R 

it 

R 
R 

R  u.U,W.\ 

R       .  ■ .  I  ■' 

R..   !   r.ijlH,  mr.,  filA, 

R  >  I  Mlifl.IS4;  JClttcm, 

i'4.  WE. 

R  ^i-^jTjtU,  so, 
R,.-iy.  14. 
RviL'.  li.  li.  \4a 
R   ■      ■  ■■■■■-   ]?. 
R 

R  ,^94,343. 

R 

R  ■  ■■,ai7. 

R  nil,  ins* 

I  'i?Lsi.>iiak 

R'th.ii.l.H. 

R>.Ur,  i.""!!!!.  03. 
R.Miit  AVfctflt,  H 
R^Je,  m 
RjT,  «. 

Sarls,  Capo  (Florida!, 

378,398. 

Sable,  Cape  (Nova  Sco- 
tia), 378. 

Sacramento,  410;  River, 
382. 

Saddle  Back,  98. 

Safed-Koh,  818. 

Sagh&U«n(aA),S33. 

Bsfuensj.  988. 

Bab4r%(aA),SS8,884.M7, 
Mil 
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Baigon,  2g7. 
Baima.  Lake,  15, 172L 
St.  Abb's  Head,  63. 
St.  Albans,  86;  Head, 

27. 
St.  Andrews,  73. 
St.  Bees  Head.  86. 
St.  Bernard,  Great,  118 ; 

Little,  116. 
St.  Christopher,  419. 
St.  Clair.  Lake,  460. 
St.    Clair,    Lake    and 

River,  383. 
St.  DaTid'fl,  68;  Head, 

36. 
St  Denis,  S70. 
St.  Eliaa,  Mount,  381. 
St.  Etienne,  97. 
St.  O&ll,  125, 127. 
St.  George's  Channel,  78. 
St.  Gothard,  117, 118. 
St.  Helena,  330,369, 644. 
St  Helena  Bay,  364. 
St.  Helier,  60. 
Sth  John  (New  Brun8< 

wick),  394, 396. 
St.  John  (West  Indies), 

417. 
St.  John's,  898. 
St.  Kilda.  4fi8. 
St  Kitts,  419. 
St  Lawrence,  881,  382, 

383,389;  Gulf  of.  377. 
St    Lawrence    Island, 

295. 
St  Leonarls,  49. 
St  Louis  (Africa),  359, 

360. 
St  Lonis  (America),  404, 

40e 

StI.  Mii^,  Hi.-.  :■.:.- 
St  I 

se.1 


ii., 


,27. 


SL  _ 
St  I 
Stl 
Stl 

St  J: 

St^l■  .■■lisliJiL 

St  r.i'ii.iTiL 

St  I'l.-L-nibiirB,  17i!,  178. 
St  Hems.  09. 
St  <^D«iDf  f&. 

St  saqan  iro^,  c  ipc, 

434. 
St  Simon's  Bay,  364. 
St  Thomas(Africa),330. 
St  Thomas  (West   In- 

dies),  417. 
St  Vincent  (C.  Verde 

Isles),  369. 
St  Vincent  (West   In- 
dies), 417. 
St  Vincent,  Cape,  202. 
St  Vincent  Gulf,  447. 
SaldAnha  Bay,  364. 
Salerno,  199;   Gulf  of, 

192. 
Salford,  44. 

Salisbury,  50 ;  Plain,  80. 
Salomon    Islands,   465, 

466. 
Salonica,  187;   Gulf  of 

(Saloniki),  181. 
Salop,  49. 

Salt  Lake  City,  409. 
Salt  liAkc.  Gnsit.  330, 

883,399. 
Salt  Steppe,  Great,  230. 
Haluen,  231, 263. 
Salzburg.  134, 137. 
Sam&ra  (ah),  358. 
BamarkAnd,293. 
8ainbre,lOl. 
flaaoii  Islands,  4iST. 


Ramoicdcfi,  20,  296. 
Sampu,  2S4,  300. 
Han  Domingo,  419. 
San  Francisco,  404, 410 ; 

Bay  of,  398. 
San  rnuiciflcoRiTer,429. 
San  Joai,  414. 
San  Juan  Island,  398. 
San  Marino  (ee),  198. 
San  Salrador,  414,  623. 
Sana,  312. 
Handhammar,  169. 
Sandhurst  465. 
Sandwich,  48. 
Sandwich  Islands,  464, 

467. 
8angai,443. 
San  po,  846. 
Santa  Cms  (Canaries), 


Sa  .  . 

Saiiiii 

Sa^.i' 

Sa    . 

Sa 

Sa 

Sa 

Sa 

Sa 

Sa 


.  xUll^iUT 


Sa- *i  in  .il)^  Willi,         jtftU; 

Snu  'jro,  RiDRr^t  Utf< 
Sa-mimli,  4u6i   Utivar, 

Sa^  L:iniil]&.  3rv¥,  $i91. 
Sa  .    *ah  I'it,  lu^ 

Sa       ,1^'^. 

Sa      '    .l.^]m-Grithft,lB3. 

Sa       ^V*-,[iii,r,  141,  ]«L 

.Sa  .  -i-,.  \u,  tJH,  uy. 

Scii.il.--.i. 

Scii .  ^..'..i.OuSftif^nno. 

Sc.iii.i-i....,.u.   'Ji.'^i    \ivU 


ScMiL'iiiitiTiia,  WL 
8c  iiklJtmifiiii  AIM, 
8c '^iJi]irrr-£nft        iUi 


8c  ■  ..  r. 

Scheveningen, 112. 
Schiedam  (skee),  113. 
Schneekoppe      {tlinay\ 

isa. 
Schwars  Wald,  141, 161. 
Schwerin,  152. 
SchwyU,  ia7. 
Scilly  Isles,  27. 
Scinde,  258. 
Scio,  183,  300. 
Scone,  75. 
Scotland,  61;  Counties 

of,  69. 
Scutari  (oA),  808. 
Sea,    xxTi;   Depth    of, 

xxxi;  MotioDs,  Salt- 

ness.      Temperature, 

xxTii. 
Sea  and  Land  Breezes, 

xxiv. 
Seasons,  xiv,  xt. 
8ol>astOiM)l.  178. 
Sochuen,  375. 
Sed&n,96. 
Bedgemoor,  46L 


Seistan  (Mif-istan),  280. 

318. 
Selonga,  296. 
8elkifk.71. 
Selsea  Bill,  27. 
Selras,  xxxvll,  427. 
Semirechinsk,  291. 
Semmering ,  118, 135. 
Senaar,  356. 
Senegal,  337. 
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Crown  8w.      530//.      Price  \s.  6{L 

A  New  Arithmetic 

By 

G.  A.  CHRISTIAN,  B.A.  (Lond.) 

Head-Master  of  the  Southwark  Pupil-Teachers'  School,  and 

G.  COLLAR,  B.A.,  B.Sc.  (Lond.) 
Head-Master  of  the  Stockwell  Pupil-Teachers'  School. 

Among  the  more  prominent  and  special  features  of  the  l)Ook  may  be 

mentioned : — 

(i)  Full,  but  concise,  wttmaattitnl  txpUa&tioBi  of  all  ininciples  and  processes. 

(u)  ?roof!i  of  SalM  (which  are  more  and  more  demanded  at  Public  Examinations). 

(iii)  Carefully  graduated  and  well-arranged  BgtrdiM,  comprising  :— 

A  ffTMt  variatj  of  ezaMidM  selected  from  Pupil-Teacher  (all  years),  Queen's 
Scholarship  (Enghind  and  ScotlandX  Certificate  (England  and  Scotland), 
London  Matriculation  Papers,  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Senior  and  Junior 
Local  Examinations,  etc  etc  The  sources  of  the  examples  selected  are 
mentioned,  so  that  any  Examination  Candidate  may  work  the  particular 
examples  he  requires. 

(iv)  A  very  full  explanation  of  the  prtoelplM  of  ansben,  teettes,  etc 

(v)  A  very  full  treatment  of  DMtaMls,  both  terminating  and  repeating. 

(vi)  A  free  use  of  abto«TUt«d  and  SMdora  methods,  as  substitutes  for,  or  alternatives 
to,  those  commonly  used. 


'We  recommend  teachers  and  students 
to  judge  for  themselves  what  a  powerful 
auxiliary  to  success  has  been  given  them 
by  the  experience  and  judgment  of  the 
able  authors. ' 


'  We  also  welcome  it  because  in  several 
of  its  chapters — such,  for  example,  as  those 
on  factors,  decimal  fractions,  involution 
and  evolution,  surds,  and  logarithms— it 
seems  to  us  to  mark  a  dbtinct  advance  on 
the  majority  of  its  predecessors.  The  ex- 
planations are  clearly  and  simply  worded, 
and  the  worked-out  examples  are  good 
models  of  brevity  and  neatness.'— Sehool 


It  is  not  too  much  to  prophesy  that  this 
reliaUe  exposition  of  the  principles  of  arith- 
metic and  carefully  collated  examples,  will 
become  the  leading  text-book  for  P.-T. 
Centres,  Schools  and  Colleges.'— The  PupQ- 
TMoher  and  leholanhip  ttadeal 

'  We  consider  it  so  satisfactory  that  we 
have  at  once  placed  it  on  our  list  of  books.' 
— R«T.  0.  H.  B.  Walpol*,  DJ>.,  Prladpal,  Bedi 
CoUegt,  DailuuB. 

Have  nothmg  but  praise  for  3rour  book 
and  will  immediately  put  it  on  our  list  of 
recommended  text-books. — H.  B.  Ayrts, 
BiO.,  OonenoMdeMS 


OUMMS^^Bsvaibvry.  M. 
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Crown  %vo,     %opp.     Price  6d, 

Australasia 

Its  Geography,  Resources,  Commerce,  and  Chronicle 
of  Discovery 

By  M.  J.  C.  MEIKLEJOHN,  B.A. 


•  It  is  crowded  with  matter  presented 
in  a  very  pleasing  style,  and  made  all 
the  more  attractive  by  the  numerous 
quotations  from  explorers  and  obser- 
vers. The  history  of  discovery  and 
exploration  is  extremely  well  done, 
and  the  book  is  a  marvel  of  cheap- 
ness.'—The  Practical  Teacher. 

•The  text  is  interesting  and  read- 
able (which  is  more  than  can  justly  be 
said  of  some  geographical  manuals), 
and   the   book   has  an  appropriate 


frontispiece  in  a  clear,  coloured  map 
of  Australia,  Tasmania,  New  Zealand, 
New  Guinea,  and  Melanesia.  The 
accoimts  of  the  steamer  routes  to  and 
from  Australasia,  and  of  the  history 
of  discovery  in  and  about  the  great 
southern  continent,  are  capital  features 
in  Mr.  Meiklejohn's  work.'  —  The 
School  Guardian. 

'  The  style  is  bright  and  expressive, 
and  the  plan  excellent.' — The  Educa- 
tional  News. 


Croion  Svo,   232//.    is,  6d.     With  Answers ^  266//.    2s, 

A  School  Algebra  for  Junior  Forms 

By  F.  OSCAR  LANE,  B.Sc  (Lond.) 
Assistant  Master,  King  Edward's  School,  Birmingham 

This  book  is  an  attempt  to  make  Algebra  as  clear  and  as  easy  as  it  can 
be  made  for  the  young  learner.  Each  rule  is  carefully  explained  and 
illustrated  by  typical  examples  worked  in  full ;  oral  exercises  are  intro- 
duced ;  and  a  special  feature  of  the  book  is  the  large  number  of  carefully 
graduated  exercises  and  problems,  many  of  which  have  been  taken  from 
Public  Examination  Papers.  The  range  of  the  work  is  that  required  for 
the  London  University  Matriculation  Examination. 


•A  very  trustworthy  book  for  be- 
ginners, extending  to  indices,  surds, 
and  progressions,'— The  Uniyersity 
Correspondent. 

'  The  scientific  method,  from  known 
to  unknown,  from  Arithmetic  to  Al- 


gebra, has  invariably  been  adopted, 
while  lucid  explanations  and  proofs 
precede  oral  exercises,  followed  in 
turn  by  numerous  carefully-graduated 
examples  for  attaining  the  necessary 
mechanical  accuracy.' — The  Educa- 
tional News. 
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Crown  %vo,    ^pp,    6d, 

The  British  Colonies  and  Dependencies 

Their  Resources  and  Commerce 

With  Chapters  on  the  Interchange  of  Productions  and 
Climatic  Conditions 

Adapted  to  the  requirements  of  the  Code  for  the  Upper  Standards 
By  M.  J.  C.  MEIKLEJOHN,  B.A. 

With  Coloured  Map  of  the  British  Empire  as  a  whole,  and  full  page  Maps 
of  the  more  important  Colonies. 


'  Nothing  better  than  this  little  manual 
on  the  British  Colonies  n^d  be  desired, 
and  its  publication  synchronises  fitly  with 
the  Diamond  Jubilee.  The  matter  is  pre- 
sented in  a  very  attractive  form,  and  all 
the  recent  additions  and  extensions  are 


recorded.  Chapters  on  the  interchange  of 
proiluctions  and  climatic  conditions  are 
also  inserted.'— The  Teaoliert'  Aid. 

'  A  capital  little  book,  giving  a  brief 
account  of  the  various  outlying  parts  of 
the  Empire.'— Sovtb  AMeaa  Idvcator. 


Second  Edition.     Crown  8w.     6Spp,    ^. 

Africa 

Its  Geography,  Resources,  and  Chronicle  of  Discovery 
up  to  1896.     For  the  Upper  Standards 

By  M.  J.  C.  MEIKLEJOHN,  B.A. 


'This  little  book  is,  for  its  size,  remark* 
ably  full  of  information  about  Africa,  and 
gives  pithy  explanations  of  such  current 
expressions  as  "sphere  of  influence,"  and 
"hinter-land,"  etc'— The  TeAehers*  Aid. 

'This  cheap  little  volume  admirably 
fulfils  this  existing  deficiency  of  a  handy 
and  reliable  up-to-date  text-book  on  the 
f^ysical,  political,  and  commercial  geo- 
gr^»by,  of  what  was,  but  b  not  likely  long 


to  remain,  the 
PspU-TeaelMr. 


'Dark  Continent." 


'Though  only  a  primer  apparently  for 
school  use,  it  will  no  doubt  commend  itself 
to  those  who  care  to  seek  an  acquaintance 
with  the  more  recent  discoveries,  and  who 
do  not  wish  to  wade  through  voluminous 
tomes  in  pursuit  of  the  knowledge.'— The 
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Eighteen  Cards  in  Packet,  is,  6d. 

The  New  Drawing  Cards 

For  Infants  (Kindergarten).    In  two  colours — Red  and  Blue 
Designed  by  FRANK  G.  JACKSON. 


*  For  these  cards  we  have  nothing 
but  unqualified  praise.  In  artistic 
design,  in  novelty  of  treatment,  in 
harmony  of  colour,  and  in  the  ready 
manner  in  which  the  various  designs 
are  utilised  in  mass  treatment,  they 
hx  surpass  anything  we  have  seen. 
The  packet  for  infants  (Kindergar- 
ten) contains  various  forms  in  two 
colours,  drawn  on  squared  paper, 


the  copies  themselves  being  very 
artistic.*— The  Practical  Teacher. 
'The  Kindergarten  Cards  are 
beautifully  designed,  tastefully  col- 
oured, and  artistically  executed. 
The  figures  are  interesting  and 
varied.  The  training  given  to  hand 
and  eye  by  the  use  of  this  excellent 
series  of  cards  must  be  great. ' — The 
Educational  News. 


Thirty»two  Cards  in  Cloth  Case  {in  Colour),  2s,  6d. 

The  New  Drawing  Cards 
Standards  I.  and  II.    (Suitable  for  varied  occupations) 

Designed  by  FRANK  G.  JACKSON. 


*  A  packet  of  32  splendid  cards  to 
gladden  the  hearts  of  the  youngsters 
in  the  two  Lower  Standards.  As  a 
varied  occupation,  nothing  could  be 
nicer  than  reproducing,  both  in 
shape  and  colour,  these  beautiful 
designs.'— The  Teachers'  Aid. 

*  To  teachers  who  are  desirous  of 
introducing  colour-work  into  their 


schools,  we  have  not  met  with  a 
more  educative  series.' — 

The  Educational  News. 

*The  character  of  the  subjects 
chosen,  and  above  all  the  manner 
in  which  the  subjects  are  treated, 
will  ensure  their  popularity  with  any 
class  of  little  ones.  We  recommend 
every  teacher  to  see  the  cards.' — 
The  Practical  Teacher. 
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Adopted  by  the  School  Board  for  London, 

The  New  Freehand  Drawing  Cards. 

By  FRANK  G.  JACKSON,  of  the  Birmingham  Municipal 
School  of  Art ;  Author  of  *  Lessons  in  Decorative  Art ' 
and  *  Theory  and  Practice  of  Design.' 

Standards  III.  IV.,  and  V.,  2s.  each. 
Standards  VI.  and  VIL,  2s.  6d.  each. 

In  strong  Cloth  Cases. 

The  whole  Series  comprise  Exercises  in — 

I.  OatUnlnff  with  the  Pencil  firom  lined  ezamifles— rnled  and  Ftee- 


n.  Outlining  from  copies  drawn  in  masi. 

m.  Oatlinlng  with  the  Fen  from  examples  of  written  and  floral  floirms. 
IV.  Outlining  of  forms  with  the  Pencil,  to  he  afterwards  filled  in  with 

Tones,  in  water-colour  or  with  coloured  chalks. 
V.  Outlining  with  the  Brush. 
YI.  Direct  Drawing  with  the  Brush  in  mass, 
vn.  Geometry,  Stencilling,  and  Freehand  combined. 


•Nothing  so  good  has  yet  been 
offered  to  teachers  of  drawing  as 
this  excellent  series  of  cards.' — The 
Schoolmaster. 

•These  cards  are  excellent.  The 
systematic  arrangement  combined 
with  the  thoroughness  of  their  artistic 
analyses  ought  to  make  them  very 
acceptable  to  teachers.  In  each 
standard  there  is  plenty  of  variety  in 
the  designs,  and  included  in  each  set 
there  are  good  examples  of  brush 
work.  There  should  be  a  large  de- 
mand for  these  cards.' — The  Head- 
Teacher. 

'The  new  series  of  Freehand 
Cards  is  excellent.  In  graduation, 
in  novelty,  in  varying  treatments  of 
subjects,  in  beauty  of  form,  in  at- 
tractiveness, it  far  surpass'»s  anything 

A 


we  have  seen.  It  gives  great  pleasure 
to  welcome  the  advent  of  a  set  of 
copies  in  which  each  line  is  a  line 
of  beauty.  One  of  the  pleasing 
features  is  the  abundance  of  key 
sketches  to  each  copy,  and  the  sug- 
gested treatment  of  some  of  the  copies 
for  mass  decorative  effects.' — The 
Girls'  Mistress. 

'  In  form  and  design  the  copies  arc 
very  beautifuL  The  flower  and  animal 
forms— Mallow,  Maple,  Peony,  Lily, 
Cock,  Fish,  Rat,  etc. —are  true  to 
nature,  as  well  as  suitable  as  freehand 
copies,  and  will  be  of  use  even  to 
advanced  students.  These  nrw  co^'es 
are,  in  short,  the  only  freehand  copies 
worth  buying,  for  they  will  teach  the 
teachers  as  well  as  the  students,*-^ 
Science  and  Art. 
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Crown  8w.     I^.  (>d. 

Fifty  New  Lessons  in  English 

Being  a  Historical  Method  of  Parsing 
By  Professor  J.  M.  D.  MEIKLEJOHN,  M.A. 


*  Here  parsing  is  made  interesting 
and  instructive.  In  fifty  typical  sen- 
tences, carefully  chosen  as  specimens 
of  varied  forms  of  sentences,  the 
author  parses  each  word  etymologi- 
cally  and  historically— quoting  kindred 
forms,  giving  much  information,  and 
exemplifying  the  modifications  of 
form  and  signification  words  have  un- 
dergone.'—The  Educational  News. 

'A  teacher  purchasing  this  book 
and  only  attempting  a  lesson  a  week 
and  thoroughly  mastering  it  would  at 
the  end  of  the  year  have  a  very  full 
and  definite  knowledge  of  the  history 
of  our  language ;  and  further,  would 
be  well  prepared  to  take  a  good  posi- 


tion in  an  examination  in  English.' — 
The  Pnpil-Teacher. 

•In  the  fifty  lessons  here  given, 
Professor  Meiklejohn  has  demon- 
strated fully  and  ably  that  it  is  pos- 
sible to  make  the  examination  of  the 
words  of  a  simple  sentence  a  most 
interesting  process.'— The  Practical 
Teacher. 

'  Professor  Meiklejohn  is  never  dull, 
and  his  prefoce,  in  which  he  flouts 
and  scouts  and  routs  the  whole  tribe 
of  modern  grammarians,  is  very  lively 
reading.  ...  A  very  interesting  little 
book  of  exercises  in  simple  English 
philology.'— The  Jonmal  of  Ednca- 
tion. 


Second  Edition.     Crown  Svo,     284//.     2s,  6d, 

A  Manual  of  Expressive  Reading 

By  J.  M.  D.  MEIKLEJOHN,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Education  in  the 
University  of  St.  Andrews. 


•A  marked  improvement  in  the 
reading  of  his  pupils  must  follow  its 
careful  perusal  by  a  class  teacher,  and 
many  a  clergyman  would  earn  the 
gratitude  of  his  congregation  by  hum- 
bly submitting  himself  to  Professor 
Meiklejohn's  training.*— The  School- 
master. 

'  I  like  the  design  and  execution  of 
your  "Manual  of  Expressive  Read- 
ing*'; and  if  it  were  well  worked 
through,  our  School  reading  would 
be  very  much  more  refined  and  intel- 
lectual than  now  it  is.  '—The  Rev.  J. 
P.  Faimthorpe,  Principal  of  the 
Whitelands  College,  Chelsea. 


'  I  have  read  parts  of  it  with  much 
pleasure,  and  feel  sure  it  will  supply  a 
long-felt  want  for  Pupil-Teachers  and 
Students  in  Training  Colleges.'— Miss 
B.  Tucker,  Principal  of  Pupil- 
Teachers'  College,  LiverpooL 

'  I  have  taken  time  to  carefully  look 
through  your  book  on  Expressive 
Reading.  As  an  attempt  to  lead 
through  the  senses  to  what  is  after  all 
really  a  matter  for  the  soul,  it  is  in 
my  opinion  admirable.  .  .  .  The  in- 
troductory chapters  are  most  helpful, 
and  the  selections  of  poetry  at  the 
end  delightful.' —  H.  V.  Diiffis, 
Esq.,  Head-Master,  Pupil-Teachers' 
School,  Norwich. 
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Adopted  by  the  School  Board  for  London 

Twentieth  Edition.      One  Hundred  and  Fifth  Thousand.     Crown  $vo, 
6^0  fp,     4s,  6d, 

A  New  Geography  on  the  Comparative 
Method 

With  Maps  and  Diagrams,  and 
AN  OUTLINE  OF  COMMERCIAL  GEOGRAPHY 


'  The  value  of  the  Comparative  Method 
in  Elducational  Matters  is  comprehensively 
set  forth,  both  in  the  arranjgement  of  the 
text,  and  the  Maps  and  Diagrams.  The 
sepauration  of  facts  that  are  of  first  import- 
ance from  those  that  are  secondary,  the 
classification  of  subject-matter,  and  the 
systematic  use  of  sectional  paragraphs,  are 
eciually^  skilful,  and  equally  conducive  to 
simplicity,  clearness,  and  impressiveness.' 
— Saturday  Sevtew. 

'A  most  useful  manual  for  Examiners, 
and  full  of  stimulating  matter  for  students 
of  Geography.  ^  Its  picturesqueness  of  de- 
scription and  vividness  of  style  make  it 
almost  as  interesting  and  enjoyable  reading 
as  a  book  of  traveb.' — The  Jovmal  of  Bd«- 


*  I  am  delighted  with  it.  I  expected 
something  very  good,  and  the  actual  pro- 
duct in  no  respect  falls  below  my  anticipa- 
tions.'—A.  J.  Wyatt,  Biq..  K.A.  (Lond.), 
Univ.  Corr.  College,  Cambridge. 

'Yoiu-  Geography  is  excellent,  and  I 
shall  certainly  reconunend  it  to  Civil  Ser- 
vice Candidates.' — W.  Baptist*  Bcoobm, 
Esq.,  14  Chelsea  Embankment,  London, 
S.W. 


'Your  Geography  strikes  us  as  quite 
first-rate,  admirably^  arranged,  accurate, 
clear,  incisive.  It  is  the  most  scientific 
work  we  know  on  the  subject.' — ^Bev.  H.  P. 
Ovmey,  K.  A.  (of  Messrs.  Wren  &  GumeyX 
3  PoMris  Square,  London. 
^  *  A  chapter  of  the  New  Geography  reads 
like  a  lively  vhfa  voce  lesson.' — Tk*  Literary 
World. 

'  For  all  that  is  best  worth  knowing,  no 
better  book  than  this  could  be  studied.' — 


'  No  teacher,  who  desires  what  the  age 
can  render  in  this  branch  of  study,  can 
afford  to  i^ore  the  materials  jrou  have 
placed  in  his  hands.'— O.  A.  Qkrlstiaa,  Esq., 
B.A.  (Lond.X  Headmaster,  P.  T.  School, 
Southwark. 

'  It  appears  to  me  to  be  admirably  suited 
for  teachers  and  advanced  scholars.  It  is 
full  of  matter,  and  the  matter  could  not  be 
more  effectively  arranged.' — Jamos  OgllTl*, 
Esq.,  K.A.,  Principal,  The  Church  of  Scot- 
land Training  College,  Aberdeen. 

*  What  Mr.  J.  R.  Green  did  for  English 
history  Professor  Meiklejohn  has  done  fn: 
Geography.'— Tko  BagUah  Toaeher. 


ALSO    PUBLISHED    IN    TWO    PARTS 


2S,  6d, 


A  New  Geogn'aphy  on  the  Comparative 
Method 

Part  I. — Containing  Europe,  with  Introduction  to  Geography, 
and  Index,  Maps,  and  Diagrams. 

2j.  6d, 
Part    II. — Containing    Asia,    Africa,    the    Americas,    and 
Australasia,  with  Index,  Vocabulary,  Maps,  and  Diagrams. 
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Sixteenth  Edition.    Crown  %vo,    A7^pp.    4/.  6(L 

The  English  Language 

Its  Grammar,  History,  and  Literature 

Enlarged,  with  Exercises  and  additional  Analysis 

By  J.  M.  D.  MEIKLEJOHN,  M.A. 

To  this  well-known  standard  work  the  following  important  practical 
additions  have  just  been  made : — 

z.  A  new  chapter  on  Auxiliary,  Defective,  Anomalous,  Peculiar,  and  Impersonal 

Verbs,  furnishing  clear  guidance  on  disputed  and  difficult  points. 
a.  A  full  list  of  Words  which  are  used  as  Different  Parts  of  Speech. 
3.  The  most  recent  Examination  Papers — Pupil-Teachers',  Queen's  Scholarship, 
and  London  Matriculation — with  rtftrtnces  to  the  pages  supplying  answers. 

*  I  gave  it  to  a  girl  candidate  for  an  En-  I  '  An  admirable  book,  adapted  for  pupil- 
glish  Scholarship ;  she  got  first  place — and  I  teachers,  training-colle^  students,  and 
valued  the  help  she  got  from  the  book.' —  London  iJniversity  matriculation  stuaents.' 
W.  JoluMloB*,  Esq.,  B.A.,  Elmfield  Cottage,  {  -A  Major,  B«|.,  B.A.,  B.Be.,  School  Board 
York.  Inspector,  Leicester. 

^Tl?*  n  I?        V-K^*  Vice-Pnncipal,  St.  ^^^^  ^j,  ^j^^          „j  ^y^  j^^  hitherto 

Mark  sCoUege,  Chelsea.        necessitated  the  use  of  several  text-books.' 

'  I  know  of  no  book  generally  so  suitable     sev.  T.  Graham.  D.D.,  St.  Mary's  Train- 

for  an  ordinary  student.'— IJfrtd  BfRiball,  ]  ing  College,  Hammersmith. 
Esq.,  B.A.,  Westminster  Traming  College. 

•  I  think  it  is  the  best  thing  of  its  kind  *  ^o*"  the  firsKlass  College  of  Preceptors 
in  the  market.' -A.  OarUek,  Esq.,  aA.,  i  your  work  is  most  excellent  and  valuable. 
Headmaster,  P.T.  School,  New  Road,  -"w  a«T.F.  Marshall,  M.  A.,  Ahnondbury 
Woolwich.  Grammar  School. 

'  Exactly  suited  to  the  wants  of  pupil-  ^ '  As  stimulating  in  matter  as  it  is  attrac- 

teachers,  and  of  candidates  for  the  Govern-  •  tive  in  form.     It  puts  life  into  the  dry 

ment  certificates. '—Miss  M.  Ooddard,  Train-  bones  of  fact.'— A.  J.  WatMtt,  Esq.,  M.A., 

ing  College,  Warrington.  ]  Rector,  The  Academy,  Dumbarton. 

ALSO  PUBLISHED  IN  THREE  PARTS 

Crown  Svo.     2s,  6d, 

A  New  Grammar  of  the  English  Tongue 

With  Chapters  on  Composition,  Versification, 

Paraphrasing,  and  Punctuation 

With  Exercises  and  Examination  Questions 

Crovon  S/vo,     u. 

A  Short  History  of  the  English  Language 

Being  Part  III.  of  *  The  English  Language ' 
Crown  Svo,     is.  6d. 

An  Outline  of  the  History  of  English 
Literature 

Being  Part  IV.  of  *  The  English  language' 
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Adopted  by  the  School  Board  for  London 
Twelfth  Edition.     Crown  8tv.    l^pp>    4r>  6</. 

A  New  History  of  England  &  Great  Britain 

With  Maps  and  Tables 
By  J.  M.  D.  MEIKLEJOHN,  M.A. 


*  A  sin^larly  clear  compendium  of  the 
best  writings  and  most  recent  research. 
One  rarely  meets,  with  a  work  containing 
such  a  mass  of  desirable  infonnation,  and 
not  degenerating  into  a  mere  uninteresting 
catalogue  of  events.  The  Biographical  ,,,,^^^„,. 
Notices  and  Glossary  of  Historical  Terms  I  J^  "?'^""k 
.K<MiM«w«^w«w>.^;.-..io*i«F,ic^t.i '_a  i¥m»-»     tacts,  sucn 


*  I  like  your  History  very  much.  It  is 
suggestive,  and  does  not  ignore  the  social 
and  literary  side  of  thines.' — MIm  A.  F.  Aa- 
drtwi,  Maida  Vale  High  School  for  Girb,W. 

*I  am  very  pleased  with  the  concise 
statements   and   orderly   marshalling    of 


should  prove  particulaxiy  iiseful.'— O.  HMury 
FatlMra,  B.A.,  Lecturer  in  History  at  the 
Culham  Training  College,  and  Gr^uate  in 
Historical  Honours  of  Oxford  University. 

'  I  like  it  verv  much,  and  think  it  thor- 
oughly adapted  to  the  wants  of  Pupil- 
Teachers,  and  of  junior  students  of  History 
generall]^.  l*he  difficulty  of  placing  in  a 
consecutive  narrative  so  many  and  such 
diverse  facts  has  been  admirably  met ;  the 
story  is  told  very  clearly  and  vividly.'— 
0.  H.  IiH«,  1C.A.,  Master  of  Method,  Train- 
ing College,  Cheltenham. 

*  It  is  thoroughly  interesting,  and  made 
additionally  valuable  by  the  concise  notes 
and  apt  quotations  on  every  page  from  the 
greatest  English  historians.'— F.  L.  lonard, 
Esq..  K.A.,  Vice-Principal,  Bede  College, 
Durham. 


an  improvement  in  our  or- 
dinary Histories.'-  R.  A.  Uttto,  Bsq.,M.A., 
Ihe  College,  Buxton. 

*  If  a  text-book  is  valuable  in  proportion 
as  it  makes  everything  plain  and  interesting 
for  a  pupil  you  have  succeeded  admirably/ 
— Tht  KMtor  tf  lUrehlstM  Oartl«,  Edm- 
burgh. 

'  I  am  greatly  pleased  with  the  selection 
and  arrangement  of  matter  in  the  New 
History,  and  the  Plans  of  Dates  are  excel- 
lent.'—D.  F.  Low*.  Esq.,  K.A.,  George 
Heriot's  Hospital,  Edinburgh. 

*  We  like  the  arrangement  of  the  text, 
which  is  a  distinct  success  (or  the  purpose 
of  catching  the  eye.    We  shall  have  much 

fleasure  in  warmly  recommending  it  to  otir 
I.CS.    Class    II.  Candidates.^— M 
Wr«a  *  Ctanty,  Powis  Square,  London. 


ALSO   IN    TWO    PARTS 

Eig^hth  Edition.     Crown  $vo,    zs.  6d, 

A  New  History  of  England  &  Great  Britain 

With  Maps  and  Tables 
Part  I.— From  b.c.  55  to  a.d.  1509 

Eighth  Edition.    25,  (nL 

A  New  History  of  England  &  Great  Britain 

Part  II.— From  1509  to  1890 


Third  Edition.     Crown  ^0,    84;^.    6d, 

Outlines  of  the  History  of  England  and 
Great  Britain  to  a.d.  1890 

This  little  book  is  intended,  primarily,  as  a  Companion  to  my  *  New 
History  of  England  and  Great  Britain,  but  it  may  be  used  along  with 
an^  history .  .  .  It  is  an  attempt  to  give  a  bold  and  clear  outline  of  the 
chief  events  in  our  history. 
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Adopted  by  the  School  Board  for  London. 
Third  Edition.     Crown  Svo,    $5. 

The  Principles  and  Practice  of  Teaching 
and  Class  Management 

By  JOSEPH  LANDON,  F.G.S.,  Vice-Principal  and  late  Master  of 
Method  in  the  Saltley  Training  College 


'We  congratulate  Mr.  Landon  on 
the  completion  of  this  long-projected 
and  laborious  work,  a  worthy  sequel 
to  his  School  Management,  It  is 
primarily  intended  for  Training  Col- 
lege students,  and  Mr.  Landon's  ex- 
perience of  nearly  a  quarter  of  a 
century  as  a  master  of  method  has 
given  him  rare  opportunities  of  study- 
ing their  needs,  and  how  they  may 
best  be  supplied,  but  it  appeals  to 
teachers  generally,  and  the  larger 
portion  of  the  book  is  no  less  applic- 
able to  secondary  than  to  primary, 
or  would-be  primary  schools.  .  .  . 
The  book  is,  in  the  best  sense  of  the 
word,  an  independent  study— that  is, 
it  makes  free  use  of  the  labours  of 
previous  theorists  and  investigators — 
but  these,  in  each  case,  are  discussed 
and  tested;  the  ground  plan  and 
general  conception  of  the  work  are 
the  writer's  own.'— The  Journal  of 
Educatioii. 

'  This  volume  is  replete  with  sensible 
advice  and  soimd  methods.  There  is 
no  artificiality  and  no  *' padding." 
Every  page  contains  useful  and  valu- 
able matter.  Such  masterly  skill  has 
been  displayed  that  we  dub  it  "ex- 
cellent "  for  Training  College  students 
and  teachers,  and  confidently  recom- 
mend it  as  an  admirable  work.  .  .  . 
The  book  itself  is  a  model  of  syste- 
matic arrangement.' — ^The  School- 
master. 

'  Mr.  Landon  is  already  recognised 
by  the  scholastic  world  as  an  authority 
on  that  most  important  of  subjects, 


school  management.  '  We  rise  from 
a  careful  reading  of  this — ^his  latest 
production— with  the  assurance  that 
this  reputation  will  be  sustained  and 
increased.  For  breadth  of  view,  for 
completeness  of  information,  and  for 
clearness  of  expression,  this  new 
manual  is  indeed  admirable  and  un- 
surpassed. Chapter  v. ,  on  the  Teach- 
ing and  Criticism  of  a  Lesson,  seems 
to  us  to  especially  abound  in  wise  and 
thoughtful  suggestions.  It  would  be 
a  happy  day  for  the  children  in  our 
Schools  if  teachers  would  only  follow 
the  golden  words  of  counsel,  and  try 
to  catch  some  of  the  spirit  which  Mr. 
Landon  breathes  through  the  pages  of 
this  and  other  chapters  of  his  work.' 
—The  Teachers'  Monthly. 

*Wc  have  no  hesitation  in  saying 
that  this  is  one  of  the  best  treatises 
on  this  subject  which  has  appeared 
for  some  time,  and  we  cannot  too 
strongly  recommend  it  to  the  atten- 
tion of  all  interested  in  the  practical 
work  of  education.' — ^The  Educa- 
tional News. 

'Sound  as  to  its  principles,  and 
thoroughly  practical  in  its  suggestions 
for  carrying  them  out,  this  book  is 
a  valuable  addition  to  pedagogics. 
Primarily  intended  for  students  in 
training,  it  will  be  found  helpful  and 
stimulating  to  all  teachers,  while 
pupil-teachers  perusing  it  will  be  led 
to  form  a  grand  ideal  of  their  profes- 
sion and  its  possibilities.'— The  Board 
Teacher. 
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Fourth  Edition.    Crown  %vo.    ZS^PP^    V^ 

The  British  Empire 

Its  Geography,  Resources,  Commerce,  Landways,  and 
Waterways 

By  J.  M.  D.  MEIKLEJOHN,  M.A. 


'It  is  an  admirable  book  in  every 
way,  full  of  the  right  sort  of  facts, 
and  in  the  right  places.  It  is  not 
only  valuable  for  educational  pur- 
poses, but  valuable  as  a  handy  book 
of  reference.'— Th€  Rlgfht  Hon. 
A.  J.  MUNDELLA. 

*!t  is  certainly  one  of  the  best 
books  of  the  kind  that  have  come 
under  our  notice  for  a  long  time.'— 
St.  James's  Gazette. 

•  Professor  Meiklejohn's  work  is  of 
high  educational  value,  and  the  facts 
are  handled  with  much  picturesque- 
ness.'— The  Scottish  Geographical 
Nagasiiie. 

'Thb  most  useful  and  necessary 
information  has  been  obtained  from 
the  latest  sources,  and  the  general 
reader,  as  well  as  the  student-geo- 
grapher, will  find  this  excellent  work 
a  reliable  guide.  .  .  .  Interest  is  in- 
creased by  lively  extracts  from  various 
writers.  Several  valuable  industrial 
maps,  printed  in  coloiu-s.  are  in- 
serted.'—The  Schoolmaster. 


'  This  is  a  book  which  was  due  to 
the  student,  and  which  he  or  she  will 
welcome  with  deserved  praise.  The 
usual  "book  on  the  Colonies"  is 
heavy,  dull,  ill-arranged ;  this  book  is 
the  perfection  of  arrangement.' — ^The 
Teachers'  Aid. 

'The  arrangement  of  material  is 
very  fine,  this  being  perhaps  the 
strongest  point  of  the  work.  "Sali- 
ent" facts  are  here  made  salient  in 
very  deed.  They  leap  from  the 
printed  page  to  catch  the  eye.  The 
language  used  is  plain  and  forcible, 
the  style  direct  and  racy.'  —  The 
Literary  "W^orld. 

'  The  British  Empire  has  many 
points  to  recommend  it.  The  arrange- 
ment of  the  matter  is  excellent,  there 
is  a  skilful  use  made  of  types  of 
difTerent  sizes  and  characters,  and 
the  work  is  abundantly  illustrated 
by  sketch  maps.  Most  of  these 
maps  have  some  distinctive  feature.' 
—School  Goardian. 
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Twelfth  Edition.     Crown  ^o,     \^2pp,     \s, 

A  Short  Geography 

With  the  Commercial  Highways  of  the  World. 

This  little  book  gives  the  mslin  features  of  the  globe,  and  th«  chief  facts 
regarding  each  country,  in  a  clear  and  vivid  style,  and  with  so  much 
connection  between  the  statements  as  to  make  them  easily  remembered. 
It  is  illustrated  by  clear  and  bold  maps  and  diagrams,  which  have  been 
specially  drawn  for  this  work. 

The  commercial  side  of  Geography  is  clearly  brought  out. 

'  A  model  of  conciseness.' — School  Board 
Ohroiiiolo. 

'  1  ts  definitions  are  concise  and  to  the 
point ;  and  its  skilful  groupings  will  help 
very  much  in  fixing  the  lessons  on  the 
memory.'— Tho  SdacatloiuJ  Htws. 

'  This  book  is  admirably  arranged ;  there 
are  no  half  statements ;  there  is  no  crowd- 
ing or  confusion.  A  better  short  Geography 


we  can  hardly  wish  for.'— Natio&al  8du>oI- 
maitor. 

*  Terse,  practical,  informative,  and  stat- 
istic This  shilling  Geography  is  exactly 
what  a  School  Geography  neMs  to  be.' — 
TMMdion'  Aid. 

'  Clearness  and  conciseness  exemplified.* 
— Tht  Private  MMolniMter. 


Priced. 

On  the  Teaching  of  Geography 

By  Professor  J.  M.  D.  MEIKLEJOHN. 
This  Paper  was  read  at  the  College  of  Preceptors,  Dec.  1891. 


Adopted  by  the  School  Board  for  London 
Seventh  Edition.     Crown  Svo.    is, 

A  Short  History  of  England  and  Great 
Britain. 

B.C.  55  to  A.D.  1890. 

Written  in  a  very  clear  and  attractive  style  for  children  of  from  eight 
to  twelve. 

'  This  is  a  thoroughly  excellent  shillings*  supplied,  so  that  the  work  provides  every 

worth ;  no  mere  condensation  of  the  larger  factor  for  a  successful  text-book,  as  well  as 

work  by  the  same  author,  but  nearly  two  for  a  reader  for  the  highest  classes  of  the 

hundred  pagts  of  most  elegantly-^Titten  school.'— Board  Teacher.                       • 

matter,  interspersed  with  wisely-selected  '  1  n  the  "  Short  History  "  there  is  plenty 

extracts^  from  historical  poems.     Careful  of  anecdote,  ballad,  and  stray  gems  of 

summaries  and  well-arranged  tables  are  literature.' — ^Bdaoatioii. 

Price  ed. 

On  the  Teaching  of  History. 

A  Paper  Read  at  the  College  of  Preceptors,  June  1892. 
By  Professor  J.  M.  D.  Meiklijohk. 
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Eig^hth  Edition,    is, 

A  Short  Grammar  of  the  English  Tongue 

With  Three  Hundred  and  Thirty  Exercises 

This  little  book  is  written  in  the  clearest  and    simplest    style  for 
beginners.     It  contains : — 
(i)  The  simplest  Definitions, 
(ii)  Slowly  graduated  Exercises, 
(iii)  Clearly  printed  Tables, 
(iv)  Graduated  Methods  of  Parsing, 
(v)  Bad  Grammar  Corrected,  with  Reasons, 
(vi)  Analysis,  with  plain  Diagrams. 


IS, 


An  Atlas  of  English  Grammar 

To  be  used  along  with  Grammars 

By  EASTON  S.   VALENTINE,  M.A. 

Second  English  Master  in  the  High  School  of  Dundee 


*Mr.  Valentine's  "Atlas  of  English 
Grammar,"  published  in  Professor  Meikle- 
John's  Series,  gives,  as  its  title  indicates, 
tabular  views  of  English  grammar,  where- 
in are  exhibited  and  explained  by  grouping 
and  definition  the  main  points  in  the  acci- 
dence and  syntax  of  English  Grammar — 
the  points,  in  fact,  that  form  the  osteology 
of  the  science.     Five  tables  on  analysis  of 


sentences  and  a  parsing  scheme  complete 
the  book.  The  method  pursued — one  may 
call  it  the  diagrammatic  method — is  in  it- 
self good,  and,  when  well  applied,  as  here, 
to  a  subject  that  has  clamant  claims  on  its 
exercise — is  sure  to  better  the  results  and 
brighten  the  process  of  teaching.'— 
AdTtrtiMr,  28th  October  1890. 


Adopted  by  the  School  Board  for  London 
Crown  %vo,    150//.   is.  6d, 

Mental    Arithmetic 

For  the  Use  of  Pupil-Teachers,  Students  in  Training  Colleges, 
and  Candidates  for  the  Civil  Service 

With  full  solutions  to  Certificate  questions  since  1864 

'  The  work  shows  an  immense  amount  of 
thoughtful,  interesting,  and  useful  matter. 
Many  of  the  hints  are  very  ingenious,  and 
materially  help  in  the  solution  of  the  diffi- 
culties  set  year  by  year  in  the  Mental 
Arithmetic  Papers. .  .  .  The  volume  affords 
hints  to  aid  the  candidate  in  unravelling 


most  of  the  complicated  puzzles,  and  saves 
much  valuable  time.  The  insertion  of  the 
papers  of  questions  set  for  so  many  years 
past  forms  a  marked  feature  in  the  book.' 
— ThM.  H.  Hsltt,  Baq.,  Headmaster  of  Bat- 
tersea  P.T.  SchooL 
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Third  Edition.    Crown  ^oo,    iffopp,     is. 

Fables,  Anecdotes,  and  Stories 

For  Teaching  Composition,  with  Outlines  and  Hints  on 
Letter  Writing 

This  little  book  gives  about  200  fables  and  anecdotes,  written  in  a  very 
simple  style.  It  begins  with  very  short  stories  in  short,  simple 
sentences.  It  goes  on  to  stories  a  little  longer,  and  to  the  use  of 
complex  sentences.  There  are  also  letters  and  forms  for  business 
notes,  etc  etc 

Adopted  by  the  School  Board  for  London 
Sixth  Edition*     Croim^vo,    is. 

A  New  Spelling  Book 

With  Side  Lights  from  History 

All  kinds  of  aids  have  been  brought  in  for  the  assistance  and  furtherance 
of  the  learner :  Comparison,  Contrast,  Derivation,  Rules,  and  Hints 
from  the  History  of  the  Language. 

*  The  idea  is  undoubtedly  good.'— W.  8.  I  followed— that  spelling  should  be  learnt 
Thonaon,  1C.A.  through  the  eye  rather  than  through  the 

'  We  agree  with  the  main  principle  here  |  ear.' — Sehool  ffiuurdiaa. 


Third  Edition.     Crown  Svo,     is. 

The  Spelling  List 

For  Civil  Service  and  other  Examinations 

With  a  Key  to  Correct  Spelling. 

'  Your.  Spelling  List  is  a  very  decided  I  certainly  strongly  recommend  it  to  our 
advance  in  the  right  direction,  ably  con-  pupils.' — E«T.H.P.CKnB«7.]LA.(ofMessrB. 
ceiv«d,  and  brilliantly  written.    We  shall  |  Wren  &  GuraeyX  Powis  Square,  London. 

Fourth  Edition*    156//.    is. 

A  New  Poetry  Book 

For  the  Use  of  Schools  and  Families 

This  new  Poetry  Book  contains  three  kinds  of  poems : — 
(i)  Original  poems. 

(ii)  Poems  such  as  have  not  appeared  in  any  previous  selection, 
(iii)  Well-known  poems,  such  as  are  written  in  a  spirited  style  and 
lend  themselves  to  good  reading. 

This  neatly.bound  little  collection,  l  dently  recommended  to  teachers  in  search 
which  is  one  of  Professor  Meiklejohn's  of  new  selections  for  redtatioos.'— At 
■cries  of  school  manuals,  may  be  confi-     -  -     - 
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Word-Building  as  a  Guide  to  Spelling 

Arranged  for  the  Standards 

By   PROFESSOR    MEIKLEJOHN 

STANDARD      I.    24  pp.    One  Penny.     Third  Edition. 
STANDARD    II.    32  pp.    Three  Halfjpence.    Third  Edition. 
STANDARD  III.    33  pp.    Three  Halfpence.    Third  Edition. 
STANDARD  IV.    40  pp.    Two  Pence.    Second  Edition. 
STANDARDS  V.  &  VI.    40  pp.    Two  Pence.    Second  Edition. 


*  These  are  very  useful  litde  books,  based 
on  rational  lines.  —T^*  ■-«.*-i— — *-^ 


'Excellent  alike  in  matter  and  mediod 
is  the  verdict  which  a  thoroueb  inspection 
of  these  modest  little  manual  enabled  us 
to  arrive  at.  The  part  for  the  third  Stand- 
ard is  the  beau  ideal  of  a  spelling  book  for 
children.'— TlM  TMebmra'  Aid. 


*  Word'building  has  now  come  to  be  re- 
cognisnl  as  essential  in  the  infant  room, 
and  is  done  in  Standards  I.,  II.,  and  III., 
it  should  be  taught  with  system  and  com> 

f>leteness,  and  these  little  guides  are  care- 
ully  compiled  with  a  view  to  show  how 
this    may   best   be   done'  —  Tli« 


A  New  Choice  of  Standard  Recitations 

Selected  and  edited  by  J.  H.  VOX  ALL,  M.P. 

Each  difficult  word,  phrase,  or  allusion  is  explained  with  fulness  and 
simplicity.  In  the  books  for  younger  scholars  the  explanations  are 
parallel  with  the  text,  on  the  opposite  page.  Right  through,  simple 
paraphrases  are  used  as  explanations  ;  and  where  any  single  word  is 
explained  several  synonyms  or  synonymous  phrases  are  given. 

Notes  on  the  works  and  lives  of  the  authors  are  supplied. 

The  type  is  distinct  and  artistic ;  the  paper  is  fine  and  tough. 


CONTENTS— BOOK  A.  for  Standards  I.  and  II.,  Id. 

Seven  Times  One,     .        .    Jean  Ingeliw.  I  The  Daisy,    .  .    Motitgomtry. 

Dog  Tray,         .  .     Cam/beii.  Bob  o*  Uocoln,  .     IV.  C.  Bryant. 

The  Piper,         .  .    Blake.  \  The  Drum,    .  .    Jerrold. 

CONTENTS— BOOK  B.  for  SUndard  ill.y  l^d. 

The  Night  of  the  Armada,    Macaulay,       \  Hiawatha's  First  Hunting,  Long/ellcw, 
Fairy  Days,       •        .        .     Thackeray,       I  The  Fugitives,  02.-7/:.. 


Shelley. 


CONTENTS— BOOK  C.  for  SUndard  IV.,  2d. 


The  Voyage,  . 
The  Poet's  Cat, 
The  Demon  Ship, 


Coleridge, 

CovtPer, 

Hood. 


The  Sack  of  Baltimore. 
I  Hart-Leap  Well,    . 
I  Maieppa's  Ride,    . 


Thomas  Davis. 

Wordsvoorth. 

Byron, 


CONTENTS-BOOK  D.  for  SUndards  V.,  Vi.,  and  Vli.,  3d. 


The  Wonders  of  the  Lane,  Ebetuztr  Elliott. 
The  Lutist  and  the  Night- 
ingale,   ....    John  Ford. 
Hotspur  and  the  Fop,       .    Shakespeare. 
Clarcnot's  Dream,  .    Shetkespeetre, 


Shallow  and  Silence.     .  Shakespeare, 

Scenes  from  Fairyland,  Shakespeare, 

The  Foresters  of  Arden,  Shakespeare, 

Scenes  from  Comus^      ,  Milton, 
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PROFESSOR  MEIKLEJOHirS  SERIES 


Adopted  by  the  School  Board  for  London 


THE    NEW    READERS 

NEW  MAHER     NEW  STYLE     NEW  PICTURES 

EDITED   BY 

PROFESSOR  MEIKLEJOHN. 


No  time,  labour,  nor  expense  has  been  spared  to  make  these  books 
worthy  of  their  purpose. 

The  type  in  which  they  are  printed  is  new,  and  is  perfectly  clear  and 
open.  Every  device  has  been  employed  to  aid  the  eye,  and  to 
prevent  its  powers  being  strained. 

The  whole  Series  has  been  produced  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  the 
work  of  the  Teacher  easier,  and  that  of  the  Pupil  more  interesting, 
than  usual.  By  far  the  larger  number  of  lessons  consist  of  original 
matter  written  expressly  for  this  Series.  The  lessons  have  been 
graduated  in  the  most  careful  way,  and  contain  a  mixture  of  the  grave 
and  gay,  the  lively  and  the  interesting,  with  the  useful.  One  pre- 
vailing and  prominent  feature  is  the  introduction  of  Dialogue. 

1.  The  First  Primer.    32  pages.  Cloth,  Prlee  8d. 

2.  The  Second  Primer.    48  pages.  Cloth,  Price  4d. 

3.  The  Infant  Reader.    80  pages.  Qoth,  Priee  6d. 

4.  Book  First  (for  Standard  I.). 

1 28  pages,    aoth,  Price  8d. 

S  Book  Second  (for  Standard  II.). 

160  pages.    Cloth,  Priee  9d. 

6.  Book  Third  (for  Standard  III.). 

200  pages.    Cloth,  Priee  Is. 

7.  Book  Fourth  (for  Standard  IV.). 

234  pages.    Cloth,  Priee  Is.  8d. 

8.  Book  Fifth  (for  Standard  V.). 

302  pages.    Cloth,  Priee  is.  4cL 

9.  Book  Sixth  (for  Standard  VI.). 

322  pages.    Cloth,  Priee  la.  6d. 
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THE   NEW    READERS 


OPINIONS    OF    THE    PRE8a 


*  The  title  "  New"  Readers  is  well 
deserved,  as  their  contents  are  culled 
from  new  and  very  popular  sources. 
The  Fourth  Reader  gives  clear  and 
interesting  accounts  of  wild  animals, 
tales  of  adventure,  moral  tales,  and 
poetry.  It  also  contains  many  useful 
spelling  rules.  The  Fifth  Reader  con- 
tains stories  of  heroes  and  heroines, 
old-world  stories,  and  clear  accounts 
of  natural  phenomena.  It  also  con- 
tains chapters  on  word-branching  and 
word-building. ' — ^The  Schoolmistress 
of  FelMiiary  i,  1894. 

•These  reading  books  possess  the 
excellent  features  which  characterise 
the  series  of  educational  works  so 
ably  edited  by  Professor  Meiklejohn. 
The  matter  in  each  volume  is  strik- 
ingly fresh  and  attractive,  and  well 
adapted  to  stimulate  thought  and 
cultivate  a  high  tone  of  moral  feel- 
ing. Each  volume  is  admirably 
printed,  well  illustrated,  and  strongly 
bound.  Spelling  lists  and  notes  of 
meanings  are  appended  to  each  lesson. 
Teachers  wishing  for  a  change  of 
reading  books  will  do  well  to  examine 
this  capital  series.'  Books  IV.  and 
v.— The  Practical  Teacher. 

•  Like  the  preceding  books  of  Pro- 
fessor Meiklejohn's  Series,  the  more 
advanced  Readers  are  marked  by 
careful  selection,  excellent  gradua- 
tion, clear  and  open  typography, 
pleasing  illustration,  and  bountiful 
aids.    They   are   thoroughly   educa- 


tive, and  their  use  must  produce  the 
best  results.'  Books  IV.  and  V.— 
The  Teachers'  Aid. 

*  We  are  glad  that  we  can  speak  in 
terms  of  commendation  of  this  new 
series  of  general  reading  books. 
Their  contents  are  varied  and  inter- 
esting, and  the  pages  are  brightened 
and  relieved  by  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  attractive  pictures,  while  what 
may  be  called  the  supplemental  sec- 
tions are  limited  to  spellings,  notes 
on  difficult  words  and  phrases,  and 
appendices  on  word-building  and 
word-formation,  all  of  which  may 
legitimately  be  considered  as  coming 
within  the  scope  of  a  reading  book. 
The  "New  Readers"  are  printed  in 
an  unusually  clear  type,  and  are  boimd 
in  a  way  that  is  likely  to  prove  well 
adapted  to  the  everyday  wear  and 
tear  of  school  work.— The  School 
Guardian. 

*  We  were  thoroughly  pleased  with 
the  earlier  readers  of  this  series ;  we 
are  no  less  pleased  with  this  later 
instalment.  The  illustrations  are  ex- 
ceedingly well  chosen,  and  are  not 
merely  good  pictures  thrust  in  upon 
the  text  We  most  heartily  commend 
these  readers  to  the  notice  of  teachers. 
—The  Teachers*  Monthly. 

'The  clioice  of  the  selections  ex- 
hibits taste  and  a  fine  sense  of  that 
variety  which  is  so  charming  to  ail- 
but  most  of  all  to  the  young  .  .  .' 
Book  VI,— The  Educational  News, 
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Revised  to  suit  New  Code,  1896 

The   Typical  Arithmetic 

Arranged  in  Standards 

By  An  Assistant  Inspecior  of  Schools 

Author  of  *  New  Typical  Test  Cards,*  *  Typical  Tots/  etc 

i.  These  books  have  been  specially  prepared  to  suit  the  require- 
ments of  the  New  Code,  1891. 

ii.  The  exercises  are  carefully  graduated. 

iii.  Fteqaent  exerolBes  are  given  on  those  points  which  children 
are  found  by  experience  to  have  the  greatest  dlfflenlty  in 
mattering. 

iv.  Most  of  the  exercises  are  arranged  in  parallel  columns  of  equal 
difficulty  to  be  worked  by  alternate  children— and  to  pre- 
vent oopying. 

v.  To  make  the  study  of  Arithmetic  what  it  should  be  :  a  thorough 
training  of  the  reasoning  powers,  rather  than  of  the 
memory,  has  been  aimed  at. 

vi.  Standard  IV.  contains  exercises  on  the  Decimal  Notation,  and 
the  Upper  Standards  on  the  Metric  System. 

vii.  Each  Standard  contains  exercises  on  Mental  Arithmetic  The 
paper  is  strong  and  the  print  clear. 

viiL  The  Answers  have  been  very  careftOly  prepared,  having  been 
gone  over  several  times  to  insure  accuracy. 

Standards  1  and  2,  One  Penny  each.     In  Cloth,  2d. 

„  3,  4,  5,  and  7,  Twopence  each.     In  Cloth,  3d. 

„  6,  Threepence.     In  Cloth,  4d. 

Answer  Books — 

Standards  1,  2,  and  3,        One  Penny  each. 
„         4,  5,  6,  and  7,    Twopence  each. 


*  Set  out  in  the  clear,  lucid  fashion  com- 
mon to  all  Professor  Meiklejohn's  Series.' 


*  Hints  and  notes  to  the  Teacher  are  a 
good  innovation.  It  is  an  excellent  series.  * 
-^-Sehool  Board  OkroBloto. 

*  The  work  throughout  is  well  done  ;  and 
Teachers  will  find  the  books  all  that  they 
could  desire.'— B4«eatloa*l  Kvm, 


'  No  better  series  of  Standard  Arith- 
metics exists  in  the  market  than  those  of 
Professor  Meiklejohn.  The  printing  is 
admirable.  There  is  an  abundance  of  well- 
gradtiated  examples,  model  specimens  of 
working  are  given  where  needed,  full  sets 
of  typical  tests  are  in  each  book,  together 
with  a  number  of  mental  arithmetic  exer- 
cises. We  have  tested  a  fair  number  of  the 
answers,  and  no  mistake  has  been  found.' 
-^Ths  TMdMTs'  Monthly. 
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Crown  8tv,  3,;.  dd. 

Key  to  the  Exercises  in  Professor 
Meiklejohn's  New  Grammar 

This  key  not  only  answers  all  the  questions  set  and  the  problems  given 
in  the  Exercises,  but  gives  full  explanations  of  difficult  and  minute  points, 
wherever  they  are  required.  It  also  shows  how  Examination  questions 
ought  to  be  answered  and  set  forth  upon  paper. 

'  The  work  has  been  carefully  and  accu- 
rately done,  and  to  private  students  and 
others  who  need  assistance  of  this  character 
the  ^  work    will    prove   a   very   valuable 


'  To  students  in  possesnon  of  the  New 
Grammar,  this  book  will  be  extremely 
useful  and  brimful  of  information.' — The 


IS,  each  packet 

New  Examination  Test  Cards  in 
Arithmetic 

For  Standards  III.,  IV.,  V.,  VI.,  and  VII. 
By  the  Author  of  the  New  Typical  Test  Cards 


'These  are  splendid  tests ;  the  best  we 
have  seen.  The  printing  is  clearljr  done 
on  good  stout  cards,  with  distinctive 
colours  for  the  Standards,  and  the  answers, 
of  which  two  sets  are  given  in  each  packet, 
are  correct'— Tkt  TMeh«rs'  Aid. 

'  These  cards  are,  as  one  might  expect, 
more  reasonable  than  many,  and,  while 


keeping  in  view  the  inspection  to  be  met. 
also  consider  the  powers  of  children  and 
what  may  be  expected  at  examinations. 
They  are  varied,  well  stated,  progressively 
arranged,  and^  while  avoiding  mere  puzzles 
and  perplexities,  excite  thought,  and  give 
opporttmity  to  ingenuity.'— The  B4«oatteaal 
Htwi. 


New  Unseen  Tests  for  Dictation  and 
Reading 

Specially  designed  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
New  Code,  1893 

By  An  Assistant  Inspector  of  Schools 

Book      I.  for  Standard  III.,    ....         Cloth,  Price  4d. 
Book    II.  for  Standard  IV.,     .  .  „        ,,      4d. 

Book  III.  for  Standards  v.,  VI.,  and  VII.,      .  „        „      6d. 


'  Among  the  many  cognate  series  in  the 
market,  with  its  many  new  features,  this 
series  should  win  and  hold  a  good  place.* 
— TlM  TMdien'  AU. 

*  A  very  useful  and  well-arranged  set  of 
dictation  tests  for   the   Standards.'— Tkt 


'  The  selections  made  use  of  are  varied, 
and  agreeably  presented  on  good  paper  and 
in  fine  readable  type.  The  special  feature 
of  the  series  is  that  "at  the  foot  of  each 
page  certain  words  are  printed  in  which 
mistakes  are  most  likely  to  occur  in  spell- 
in(r,andthepartofthe  word  printed  in  black 
letter  contams  the  part  in  which  the  pupil  is 
most  likely  to  fail.  — Tke  B4iieatloBal  T — 
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DR.  MORELL'S  ENGLISH  SERIES. 

I59i^'     Neatly  bound  in  limp  cloth,     9^. 

First  Step  in   Geography 

By  JOHN  MARKWELL,  M.A. 
CrorwnZvo,    2106  pp.     Strongly  bound,     is,  6d, 

Junior  Geography 

On  the  principles  of  Comparison  and  Contrast, 

with  numerous  Exercises 

By  JOHN  MARKWELL,  M.A. 

Crown  Svo.     320  pp.     Strongly  bound.     2s,  6d, 

Senior  Geography 

On  the  principles  of  Comparison  and  Contrast, 

with  400  Exercises 

By  JOHN  MARKWELL,  M.A. 

96  pp.     Neatly  bound  in  limp  cloth,     Sd, 

First    Step   in   Composition 

With  108  Fables,  Stories,  Letters,  etc. 

*  This  seems  an  excellent  plan  and  one  I  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  intended,  and 
likely  to  work  well*— Edncattonal  Ttanw.  we  heartily  recommend  it.*— CUtII  B«rvie« 

'  This  little  treatise  will  admirably  serve  I  OaMtt*. 

Crown  Svo.     i^pp.     Strong  cloth  cover,     is.  6d, 

Second   Step    in    Composition 

With  200  Exercises 
Crown  Svo.     312  pp.     Strong  cloth  cover.     3s, 

Practical  Introduction  to  English  Composition 

300  Exercises 

'  One  of  the  best  manuals  on  the  subject  with  which  we  are  acquainted.    The  pUm 
on  which  it  is  constructed  seems  to  be  excellent.' — ^Tht  Bdocatloiul  Hbm, 

*  I  seems  to  us  to  supply  for  the  first  time,  an  obvious  gap  in  ednctuion.  '- 
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New  EditioiL     Crovm^vo,    S^opp,    Strong  cloth  cover,    y.  6d. 

Biographical  History  of  English  Literature 

With  300  Exercises. 


'Candidates  for  appointments  in  the 
Civil  Service  will  find  a  study  of  this  book 
of  the  greatest  service  to  them.'— The  Otrll 
■errloe  X«Ti«w. 

*  We  are  bound  to  say  that  the  present 
effort  seems  thoroughly  to  succeea.'— The 


'We  can  confidently  recommend  this 
manual  as  the  best  we  hare  seen  of  its  kind. 
It  seems  to  us  precisely  the  text-book  for 
schools. .  . .  The  novel  feature  oi Exercises 
will  be  found  to  be  not  the  least  valuable 
part  of  the  work.'— The  Koaeoatealsl. 

'  CerUinly  the  best  book  of  the  kind  we 
have  seen.'— The  Olaifow  Henld. 


ALSO   IN    TWO   PARTS. 

Crown  ^vo,     236//.     Strong  doth  cover,     2s, 

Part  I. — From  Beowulf  to  Milton. 

CrotvnBvo,     270//.     Strong  c/oth  cover,     zs. 
Part  II. — From  the  *Hudibras'  to  'Aurora  Leigh,' 


Small  ^0,     \20pp,     Elegafttly  bound  in  cloth.     2s.  6d. 

The  Scarlet  Gown 

Being  Verses  by  a  St.  Andrews  Man  (R.  F.  Murray). 

*  Full  of  sparkle  and  point  and  drollery.  .  .  .  The  "  Song  from  the  Princess "  is 
capital.'— Batvday  Kevlev. 

Illustrated,     y.  nttt. 

The  Grammar  Fairies 

A  New  Cantata. 

Words  by  T.  M.  Davidson,  M.A.,  B.Sc,  Music  by  J.  More  Smibton 
(Composer  of  *  Ariadne,*  *  Pearl,*  and  '  King  Arthur.*) 

much  pleasure  and  delight  as  an  evening's 


'A  Cantata  upon  English  Grammar: 
Such  was  our  exclamation  in  amusement 
and  surprise  when  we  turned  over  the 
pages  of  this  musical  production.  A  care- 
ml  perusal,  however,  of  the  cantata  com- 
pels us  to  admit  that  it  is  not  only  of  vety 
superior  merit,  but  it  is  certain  to  give 


entertainment,  as  well  as  to  permanently 
and  graphicallv  impress  the  uses  of  the 
parts  or  speech  upon  the  minds  of  the 
young.  We  like  the  music,  as  it  is  appro- 
priately and  attractively  wedded  to  the 
words.  —The  BehoolmlstrMi. 


Standards  IV.,  V,,  VI.,  and  VII.,  each  \d. 

Typical  Tots  in  Arithmetic 

By  an  Assistant  Inspector  of  Schools. 

The  purpose  of  these  little  books  is  to  ensure  a  combination  of  spbsd  with  accuracy 
in  the  practice  of  Compound  Addition.  And  the  Teacher  will  find,  as  his 
experience  accumulates,  that,  if  accuracy  is  insisted  upon  in  the  earlier  sUges, 
the  result  will  be,  in  the  case  of  every  pupil,  that  the  highbr  thb  speed,  the 

GREATER  THE  ACCURACY. 
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QUEEN'S  SCHOLARSHIP  EXAMINATION 

DECEMBER   1894 


Miss  MAROABET  HA8KEW,  Second  on  List,  says  :— 
'  In  reading  for  the  Scholarship  Examination,  I  made  use  of  Professor 
Meiklejohn's  New  History,  Date  Book,  Grammar  and  Literature,  and 
Geography.     I  found  them  all  of  great  use. ' 

Miss  FLOREHCB  WAB&EM,  Fonrtli  on  List,  says  :— 
'  In  reading  for  the  Scholarship  Examination  I  used  Professor  Meikle 
John's  English  Language,  and  found  it  exceedingly  useful.     I  also  used 
his  Comparative  Geography  during  my  apprenticeship.' 

Miss  CONSTANCE  SANDE8,  Fifth  on  Ust,  says  :— 

*  In  studying  for  the  Scholarship  Examination  I  used  several  of  Pro- 
fessor Meiklejohn's  Series,  the  New  Geography,  Grammar,  and  History 
of  English  Literature,  and  found  them  most  useful.' 

Miss  FLORENCE  CARPENTER,  Sixth  on  List,  says  :— 

*  I  am  very  pleased  to  inform  you  that  I  used  Professor  Meiklejohn's 
Grammar  and  History,  and  found  them  of  great  use  to  me. ' 

Miss  EDITH  SIMONSON,  Seventh  on  List,  says  :— 
*I    used    Professor   Meiklejohn's   Comparative    Geography,    English 
Grammar,  and  Englbh  History.' 

Miss  JENNIE  JOHNSON,  Eighth  on  Ust,  says  :— 

*  I  used  Professor  Meiklejohn's  Comparative  Geography,  New  History, 
and  English  Language,  and  have  a  high  opinion  of  their  value. 

Miss  MARGARET  VRE,  Ninth  on  List,  says  :— 
*For  the  Scholarship    Examination  I  used    Professor    Meiklejohn's 
History,  Grammar,  and  Geography ;  and  I  am  sure  my  success  is  partly 
due  to  their  help.' 

Miss  F.  W.  WHITE,  bracketed  Ninth  on  List,  says  :— 
'  I  used  Professor  Meiklejohn's  History  of  England,  also  the  English 
Language,  both  of  which  I  liked  for  the  manner  in  which  the  matter  was 
arranged.' 

Miss  E.  DUNLEA,  Eleventh  on  Ust,  says :~ 

*  I  used  Professor  Meiklejohn*s  English  Language,  Comparative  Geo- 
graphy, and  Short  Geography.  I  also  studied  from  his  English  History 
and  Outlines  of  History,  and  attribute  much  of  my  success  to  their 
perusal.' 
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Mr.  JAMES  HALE,  First  on  Ust,  says  :— 
*I  used  Professor  Meiklejohn's  New  Geography  on  the  Comparative 
Method  and  his  British  Empire,  the  facts  enumerated  being  presented  in 
so  graphic  a  manner  as  to  be  easily  retained.  * 

Mr.  A.  0DAME8,  Second  on  List,  says  :— 

*  I  used  Professor  Meiklejohn's  New  Geography,  Grammar,  and  English 
History,  and  can  fully  recommend  them.* 

Mr.  HAROLD  B.  FANTHAM,  Third  on  List,  saya:— 
*I  used  Professor  Meiklejohn's  Geography  during  my  apprenticeship 
and  while  preparing  for  Scholarship.     I  have  constantly  found  the  New 
History  of  England  very  useful  for  purposes  of  reference.* 

Mr.  H.  M.  HOWARD,  Foarth  on  List,  says  :— 

*  I  used  Professor  Meiklejohn's  New  History  throughout  my  apprentice- 
ship and  while  preparing  for  the  Scholarship  Examination.  It  proved  of 
very  great  service,  and  to  it  I  may  attribute  my  "  H.'*  * 

Mr.  T.  CHARTER,  Fifth  on  List,  says  :— 
'Professor   Meiklejohn's  Geography,   English  History,   and   English 
Grammar  were  of  considerable  assistance  to  me  in  studying  for  the 
Queen's  Scholarship.' 

Mr.  HENRT  ROBSON,  Sixth  on  Ust,  says  :— 
'  In  reading  for  the  Scholarship  Examination  I  used  Professor  Meikle- 
john's Geography,  Grammar,  and  History.     It  is  probably  owing  to  a  free 
use  of  the  latter  that  I  obtained  the  "  H  **  mark.* 

Mr.  WALTER  HILL,  SoYenth  on  List^  says  : — 
'  I  used  Professor  MeikIejohn*s  History  (Part  2),  and  found  it  especially 
useful.* 

Mr.  ROBERT  ATRES,  Ninth  on  List,  says  :— 

*  I  used  Professor  Meiklejohn's  books  as  follows.  New  History,  Out- 
lines of  History,  New  Geography,  Short  Geography ;  I  have  also  used  his 
English  Grammar  and  the  Short  Grammar.* 

Mr.  JOHN  UNSTEAD,  hracksted  Ninth  on  List,  says  :— 

*  I  used  Professor  Meiklejohn's  History  of  England  and  New  Geography 
in  reading  for  the  Scholarship  Examination. ' 

Mr.  F.  T.  ADKIN8,  Eleventh  on  List,  says  :— 

*  I  used  Professor  Meiklejohn's  Geography ;  I  also  relied  to  some  extent 
on  his  excellently  arranged  New  History.' 

Mr.  J.  R  BUTLER,  Twelfth  on  Ust,  sajrs  :— 

*  I  used  the  New  Geography  and  the  New  History.  The  selection  and 
arrangement  of  matter  in  these  books  is  such  as  to  simplify  the  work  of 
the  student  to  the  utmost,  and  I  consider  that  in  a  great  measure  my 
success  is  due  to  the  use  of  such  books.  * 
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MiB8  ANNIE  DOVET,  First  on  Ust^  sajn  :— 
'  In  reading  for  the  Scholarship  Examination  I  used  Professor  Meikle- 
John's  New  IIistor>',  Outlines  of  History,  Comparative  Geography,  the 
British  Empire,  and  the  English  Language.  All  of  these  I  foimd  very 
useful,  and  prefer  them  to  any  other  text-books  on  the  subjects.  They 
are  interesting,  and  exactly  suited  to  meet  the  requirements  of  Examina- 
tions.' 

mu  CLARA  KELLT,  Seoond  on  List:— 

*  I  have  used  with  great  advantage  Professor  Meiklejohn's  Grammar, 
New  Geography,  New  History,  and  also  his  Outlines  of  History.  * 

Miss  ELEANOR  8TME,  Third  on  List:— 
*In  preparing  for    the    Scholarship  Examination    I    used    Professor 
Meiklejohn's  Geography  and  English  History.' 

Miss  DAISY  PITT,  Fourth  on  List:— 

*  In  studying  for  the  Scholarship  Examination  I  used  Professor  Meikle- 
john*s  Geography,  History,  and  English  Language.' 

Miss  MAUD  E.  TOUNO,  Fifth  on  List:— 
'Professor    Meiklejohn's   New    Geography,    English    Language,   and 
History  of  England  proved  of  great  value  to  me  in  preparing  for  the 
Queen's  Scholarship  Examination.' 

Miss  AGNES  DEARDEN.  Sixth  on  List  :— 

*In   preparing  for   the    Scholarship   Examination    I    found   Professor 
Meiklejohn's  New  Geography  and  English  Language  of  much  use.' 

Miss  L.  M'AUUFFE,  Ninth  on  list  :— 
'Professor  Meiklejohn's  Grammar,  British  Empire,  and  History  have 
been  of  great  use  to  me  during  my  Scholarship  Studies.     My  success  in 
obtaining  the  mark  "  H  "  I  must  attribute  to  the  use  of  the  last  named.' 

Miss  A.  M.  OLARKSON,  Eleventh  on  List  :— 

*  Professor  Meiklejohn's  New  History  of  England  b  the  only  history 
text-book  I  used  in  studying  for  the  Scholarship  Examination.' 
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Mr.  WM.  H.  DABBY,  First  on  List  :— 

*  I  used  Professor  Meiklejohn's  New  Geography  and  his  Hbtory  of 
England  in  preparing  for  the  Scholarship  Examination.' 

Mr.  J.  BUSSELL,  Second  on  List  :— 

*  I  have  used  Professor  Meiklejohn's  works  all  through  my  apprentice- 
ship. Through  their  influence  I  have  obtained  the  **  H  "  and  **  G  "  mark 
in  reading  for  the  Scholarship  Examination.' 

Mr.  J.  K.  WILKIN8,  Third  on  List  :— 

*  I  nave  made  use  of  several  of  Professor  Meiklejohn's  works — The 
British  Empire,  New  Hbtory.' 

Mr.  FBED.  FABBBB,  Fonrth  on  List: — 

*  While  preparing  for  the  Scholarship  Examination  I  made  use  of 
Professor  Meiklejohn's  History  and  Geography,  obtainmg  the  "G"  and 
**  H  "  marks.' 

Mr.  0HABLB8  FBITH,  Fifth  on  List  :— 

*  I  have  very  great  pleasure  in  acknowledging  the  aid  received  from 
both  the  Comparative  Geography  and  the  English  Langiiage  of  Professor 
Meiklejohn.  I  attribute  a  great  share  of  my  success  in  Geography  to  the 
use  of  the  former.' 

Mr.  F.  LAMB,  Sixth  on  List  :— 

*  I  used  with  great  profit  Professor  Meiklejohn's  Comparative  Geography 
and  his  History.' 

Mr.  JAMES  UBS,  Serenth  on  List  :— 
*I  used  Professor   Meiklejohn's  English   Language,  his   Hbtory  (to 
which   I  attribute  my  **H"  mark),  hb  New  Geography,  and  Britbh 
Empire,  and  found  them  excellent  books  for  the  Scholarship  Examination.' 

Mr.  LOXnS  WM.  LAWBENCE,  Eighth  on  List :~ 
*In  preparing  for    the    Scholarship  Examination    I    used    Professor 
Meiklejohn's  New  Geography.* 

Mr.  J.  H.  HACK,  Tenth  on  Ust:— 

*  I  obtained  considerable  help  from  Professor  Meiklejohn's  Geography 
and  Hbtory  whilst  studying  for  the  Scholarship  Examination.' 

Mr.  BOBEBT  B.  COBB,  Eleventh  on  List:— 

*  All  through  my  apprenticeship  I  used  Professor  Meiklejohn's  History, 
Geography,  and  Grammar ;  and  for  the  Scholarship  Examination  I  added 
his  British  Empire,  which  proved  extremely  useful.' 

Mr.  JOHN  L.  WEDQE,  Twelfth  on  List:— 

*  In  preparation  for  the  Scholarship  Examination  I  made  much  use  of 
Professor  Meiklejohn's  New  Geography  and  New  Hbtory.' 
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MiB8  KATE  BARRETT,  First  on  List,  says:— 

*  In  studying  for  the  Scholarship  Examination  I  used  Professor  Meikle- 
john's  British  Empire,  which  I  found  of  great  assistance.' 

Miss  JESSIE  DTKE8,  Second  on  list : — 

*  In  preparing  for  the  Scholarship  Examination  I  used  Professor  Meikle- 
john's  New  Geography  and  New  History  with  great  advantage. ' 

Miss  FLORENCE  L.  POWELL,  Third  on  List:— 

'  In  preparing  for  the  Scholarship  Examination  I  used  Professor  Meikle- 
john's  History,  Gec^raphy,  and  English  Literature.' 

Miss  EDITH  WOOLLACOTT,  Fourth  on  List :— 

*  In  reading  for  the  Scholarship  Examination  I  used  Professor  Meikle- 
john's  History,  Date  Book,  British  Empire,  all  of  which  books  I  consider 
very  valuable  aids.' 

Miss  AUOE  E.  BAIMBRIDOE,  Fifth  on  List:— 

'While  reading  for  the  Queen's  Scholarship  Examination,  and  also 
throughout  my  apprenticeship,  I  used  Professor  Meiklejohn's  New  History 
and  Grammar  of  the  English  Language,  and  found  them  of  great  value.' 

Miss  MART  HATES,  Sixth  on  List  :— 

*  Professor  Meiklejohn's  History  of  England  and  British  Empire  secured 
my  success  in  History  and  Geography  at  the  Scholarship  Examination. ' 

Miss  GERTRUDE  GREOORT,  Seventh  on  List  :— 

*  I  used  Professor  Meiklejohn's  History,  Geography,  and  English  Lan- 
guage, and  found  them  of  great  use,  especially  the  last  named.' 

Miss  EMILT  M.  GOUGH,  Eighth  on  List:— 

*  I  used  Professor  Meiklejohn's  Geography  during  the  last  two  years  of 
my  apprenticeship.' 

Miss  EVA  WHITEHEAD,  Ninth  on  List:— 

*  In  preparing  for  the  Scholarship  Examination  I  used  Professor  Meikle- 
john's British  Empire  and  his  History  of  England,  both  of  which  I  found 
very  useful.' 

Miss  GERTRUDE  PEEL,  Eleventh  on  List : — 

*  I  used  several  of  your  books  in  preparing  for'  the  Scholarship  Exami- 
nation— English  Language,  New  Geography,  New  Hbtory,  and  British 
Empire.'  

Mr.  F.  W.  HEATH,  First  on  List:— 

*  I  read  Professor  Meiklejohn's  History  and  Grammar  as  an  aid.' 
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Mr.  E.  BOWTER,  Second  on  List : — 

*I  received  invaluable  help  from  Professor  Meiklejohn's  Comparative 
Geography  and  Hbtory  in  preparing  for  the  Scholarship  Exammation. 
Although  I  did  not  take  English  at  Scholarship,  I  used  this  text  book  in 
all  my  previous  examinations — Cambridge  Junior,  Senior  Locals,  and 
London  Matriculation,  and  esteem  it  unequalled  by  any  similar  publication.' 

Mr.  E.  J.  SUMNER,  Bracketed  Second  on  List : — 

*  I  used  Professor  Meiklejohn's  Comparative  Geography  and  his  English 
Language.     The  latter  I  found  especially  interesting  and  helpful.' 

Mr.  H.  FELLS,  Foortli  on  List : — 

*I  used  Professor  Meiklejohn's  Geography,  Grammar,  and  Spelling 
Book  throughout  my  apprenticeship,  and  for  the  Scholarship  I  added 
his  British  Empire.  I  found  the  latter  book  very  useful,  and  believe  it 
to  be  the  best  of  its  kind.' 

Mr.  J.  L.  SOGER,  Fifth  on  List:— 

'  Since  I  was  a  candidate,  I  have  used  four  books  included  in  Professor 
Meiklejohn's  Series.  They  are:  History  of  England,  the  Comparative 
Geograpbv,  the  English  Language,  and  the  Outlines  of  History.  Last 
year  I  added  two  other  books  in  the  Series.  One  was  the  British  Empire, 
and  the  other  was  the  Principles  and  Practice  of  Teaching.' 

Mr.  N.  M.  HTDE,  Sixtb  on  List:— 

*  In  preparing  for  the  Queen's  Scholarship  Examination  I  found  Professor 
Meiklejohn's  History  very  useful.' 

Mr.  JOHN  F.  HINBLET,  Seventh  on  List : — 

*  I  used  Professor  Meiklejohn's  New  Geography  and  History  of  England 
throughout  my  apprenticeship,  and  it  was  doubtless  owing  to  the  latter 
that  I  obtained  the  '*  H  "  mark  at  the  Scholarship  Examination.' 

Mr.  B.  C.  WALUS,  Eighth  on  Ust:— 

•Of  Professor  Meiklejohn's  Series,  I  found  useful  the  New  Hbtory 
and  Historical  Outlines,  the  New  Geography  and  the  British  Empire. 
To  the  latter  I  owe  most  of  the  marks  I  obtained  in  Geography. 

Mr.  R.  J.  DOVE,  Ninth  on  List:— 

*  When  preparing  for  the  Queen's  Scholarship  Examination,  I  made  use 
of  Professor  Meiklejohn's  New  History  and  New  Geography.  By  their 
aid  I  passed  with  credit  in  both  History  and  Geography,  and  I  would 
highly  recommend  them  to  all  students. ' 

Mr.  &  MORGAN,  Tenth  on  List  :— 

*  In  the  course  of  my  apprenticeship  I  have  made  use  of  Professor 
Meiklejohn's  Geography.  In  working  for  the  London  Matriculation 
Examination  I  derived  great  benefit  from  Professor  Meiklejohn's  book, 
The  English  Language.' 

Mr.  E.  G.  MORRELL,  Twelfth  on  List:— 

'  I  have  used  Professor  Meiklejohn's  Grammar  through  my  apprenticeship, 
and  I  found  the  Comparative  Geography  very  useful  for  teachmg  purposes.' 
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